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Shaping the New Canadian Council of Churches 


H@ One of the rising young men in Nigeria today is 
Ntieyong Udo Akpan, an elder of St. Andrew’s Presby- 
terian Church in Enugu. At the age of 42 he has become 
secretary to the military government and head of the civil 
service in Eastern Nigeria, and is the author of several 
books. 

On meeting him you are struck first with his approach- 
ability, neatness and geniality. And he is willing to listen 
patiently and give help in solving problems. But when 
you come to a matter of principle and discipline, he reveals 
the determination, stubbornness and steadfastness beneath 
his convivial exterior. Mr. Akpan is impatient with the 
lazy and hostile to the unambitious. And these qualities 
have made him great. 

Born in 1924 in the village of Mbiabong Edem Edik, 
he began his education at a Presbyterian primary school. 
But when his father, a farmer, died in 1934 it became 
difficult for him to continue. His mother could ill afford 
his school fees, as she had to care for the large polygamous 
family of her dead husband. 

But four years later a Scottish Presbyterian missionary, 
the Rev. A. T. H. Taylor, came to the boy’s aid. As a 
personal houseboy, Ntieyong travelled with Mr. Taylor 
to Calabar, where he entered Hope Waddell Training 
Institution. 

There misfortune struck. A few months after starting 
school he was ordered by the headmaster to leave, the 
explanation being that he was three minutes late to 
prayers. Today Mr. Akpan believes that the headmaster 
was influenced by an ancient grudge against his benefactor, 
Taylor. 

This incident was to significantly affect the young man’s 
future. He finished his primary and junior courses at 
Duke Town School in Calabar, stubbornly refusing an 
offer to take him back at Hope Waddell. This ended his 
ambition to qualify as a teacher or enter some academic 
field. 

At a meagre salary of 30 shillings a month he became 
Mr. Taylor’s personal houseboy and clerk. Taylor sug- 
gested, perhaps not too seriously, that Ntieyong prepare 
for the London matriculation examination. 

His friends and teachers considered him mad to attempt 
it. But studying privately, without assistance, the young 
Akpan astonished everyone by passing the examination 
in 1944. 

The same year he became a third class clerk in the 
resident’s office at Calabar, just in time to escape a ruling 
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that no one except ex-servicemen could be employed by 
the government. 

By 1948 he had passed the intermediate London B.A. 
examination. But the same day that he learned this good 
news, he received word of his mother’s death. He took 
his B.A. in economics, history and law two years later. 

Even with these achievements he continued as a third 
class clerk on a salary of £96 a year, in spite of more 
lucrative offers in the commercial and educational fields. 
“TI rejected these offers because I saw in the civil service 
an opportunity to serve humanity,” he said later. 

“But when in August 1952 nothing was forthcoming 
to better my lot, I, like any other human being, made up 
my mind to leave the civil service. 

“It was then that it dawned upon the powers that be to 
invite me to Lagos for an interview, following which I 
was promoted to the post of assistant district officer, in 
which capacity I served in Calabar and Onitsha Provinces,” 
he recalls. 

In 1955 he took his B.Sc in economics. The previous 
year he had gone to England for an in-service course, 
and at this time wrote his first book, Epitaph To Indirect 
Rule. 

While in London his first wife, Grace, died, and he 
hastily returned to Nigeria, abandoning his plan to write 
a thesis for a higher degree. 

He served successively in a series of appointments in 
Nigeria and in London. Then in 1959 he was named 
acting permanent secretary in the ministry of commerce at 
Enugu. This was followed by similar appointments in a 
number of ministries. In the ministry of education he 
several times acted as chief secretary to the then premier 
of Eastern Nigeria. And he was still there before and 
until shortly after the military take-over of Nigeria on 
January 15, 1966. 

Despite his busy career N. U. Akpan has found time 
to write two more books. A novel for children, The 
Reservoir, was followed by The Wooden Gong, a novel 
about a village chief caught between the contradictory 
forces of conservative tradition and incipient Christian 
progress. 

He has also written ten topical articles for leading 
magazines in and outside of Nigeria. 

Mr. Akpan is a devoted Christian. Besides serving as . 
elder in the Enugu Church, he is in demand as a preacher. 
“Is God Dead?” was the subject of one address given at 
the University of Nigeria. ; 

A patron of several voluntary and_ philanthropic 
organizations, he regrets that he can give so little time to 
the social work he feels is his duty. “I am glad that my 
wife Margaret, who is a school mistress at the All Saints 
School, Enugu, is very interested and is trying hard to 
fill the gap.” And it’s difficult for him to find time to 
play golf, a game he enjoys. 

The Akpans have five children — two boys and three 
girls. Their 15-year-old-son, Idorenyin (meaning hope), 
is in his fourth year at the Government College, Umuahia. 

How does he feel about his new appointment? “My 
feelings are those of a man with great responsibility in a 
position of confidence and leadership at a crucial and 
trying time,” he says. 

The future of the growing and developing Nigeria is 
certain to be a promising one, in the hands of Christian 
leaders such as N. U. Akpan. * 


—Adapted from an article in “The Nigerian Outlook” 
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SUNDAY 
NIGHT 


SERVICE 
AT THE 
OLD ORANGE 
HALL 


By Frances Hughes McCormick 


m A powdery snowfall covered the river ice like eider 
down as Father and I started across to evening service in 
the old Orange Hall. I was especially jubilant as Mother 
had allowed me to go on my skis for the first time on a 
Sunday. She was still fussing though, as we left, about a 
possible bad example being set by the daughter of the 
manse, in the French Catholic community in which we 
lived. Worse, she was not too sure that my mode of travel 
might just constitute breaking the Sabbath — and there- 
fore come under the heading of SIN. 

Arriving at the hall along with several others; we blew 
warm breath on cold hands, and took turns sweeping the 
snow from our boots with the corn broom before going 
inside. One of the men gorged the belly of the stove with 
sticks of half-melted hardwood, which dripped black 
waterdrops on the linoleum floor. The wood sizzled and 
spluttered, and coughed curls of smoke through the cracks 
around the iron lids on top. 

The square room with its embossed tin ceiling and half 
walls, looked inviting in the dim light of two electric bulbs 
wearing orange oil-paper shades, dangling from long 
twisted cords. 

About 15 people settled themselves as comfortably as 
they could in rows of hard kitchen chairs. Father, wear- 
ing his swallow-tailed morning coat and striped trousers 
(which was his idea of the proper apparel for ministers, 
for every occasion) started the service. 

At the front of the room, to the right of the lectern, 
was a door to an enclosed staircase, which led up to a 
little room where Mr. Leslie lived. This old gentleman 
was a retired accountant who had become a bit eccentric 
with the passing years. For instance, he was never known 
_ to be in the hall when the service started. He would 

invariably make a clumping entrance down the stairs — 
at the precise moment Father said “Amen” to the reading 
of the old testament. Father, as though it was a perfectly 
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normal part of the service would then announce that Mr. 
Leslie would lead us in prayer. I think this was his way of 
chastising the old fellow for being late. 

Thus stopped in his tracks, and already on his feet, 
Mr. Leslie would cock his head to one side as though 
trying to get water out of his ear; clasp his hands together 
across his waistcoat, just above his watch fob, and bleat 
an incredible “D e -e-a-a-r L -o-o-r-r-d . . .” At this point 
my attention was free to wander until I heard him 
“Beseech God to bless all missionaries in peril, from 
Greenland’s icy mountains to India’s coral strand.” This 
always preceded an ‘“A-a-a-a-m-e-n” accompanied by 
sorrowful headshaking, indicating that he had given up 
on the whole human race. 

It seemed to be a phenomenon of the day that old 
widowed and spinster sisters would live together. The 
widows, who were the spokesladies of the duets, were 
always named Annie. The spinsters, who giggled when 
spoken to, were named either Emma or Belle. 

Sitting very straight in front of me were the McKay 
sisters. Annie was garbed in her Sunday best black-cloth 
coat, with a fur neck-piece. This skinny fox looked as 
though it had died during a rabid fit, with rigor mortis 
setting in the moment it had clamped its fangs in the 
mid-section of its tail. On top of her perfectly crimped 
grey hair, held in place by a visible, “Invisible Princess 
Pat” hairnet, and bone and steel hairpins; was a much 
tucked and gathered black satin hat. At the back of the 
hat was a stuffed bird, its tail fanned out in a rainbow of 
colour. Its beady glass eyes revealed that it was in a state 
of shock, either from watching the terrifying experience 
of the fox, or from an unceremonious attack in the rear 
by a huge jewelled hat pin. 

It was now time for the second hymn and I was 
fascinated watching all the ladies, having removed their 
outer woollen gloves or muffs, try to turn the tissue-thin 
pages of the hymn books, wearing a second pair of dove 
grey silk gloves, with countless little covered buttons 
marching up the wrists. Some of the dear souls lost the 
contest by having to blow on the last few pages to separate 
them. 

As Father was known as a “singing preacher’ he felt 
it was his bounden duty to favour us with a selection at 
some point in the service. This particular night he beckoned 
to his sometimes singing companion, Annie Frazer, to join 
him. Mrs. Frazer walked to the front trying to appear as 
though it was all a surprise, forgetting that she was holding 
her music in her hand. She stood smiling beside Father, 
her hair looking like yellowed cotton-batten under the 
light. Father then turned to the organist, Annie Verril, 
behind them, and nodded for her to give them their first 
note. After exactly four pumps on the carpeted pedals, 
which brought forth a whistling wheeze, her gnarled claws 
covered with gold rings (she firmly believed that the 
trinkets kept the rheumatism from spreading) struck the 
chord. Father and Mrs. Frazer then favoured us with 
six verses of “Ivory Palaces’. 

By the close of the service the stove had finally taken 
hold and the pipes were white-hot. We went reluctantly 
into the night, the cold hitting our flushed cheeks like a 
slap. 

The silver-blue moonlight now shadowed the soft 
mounds of snow with a caress of gossamer. We were 
silent in this beauty. The only sound was the crunch of 
Father’s footsteps, and the swish of my skis. * 


co 


EDITORIALS 


@ As a church we welcome the study now being made by the special joint 
committee of the Senate and the House of Commons on divorce. In 1963 the 
general assembly of The Presbyterian Church in Canada urged the government 
of Canada to appoint a royal commission on divorce to consider such grounds 
in addition to adultery as wilful desertion. 

In a brief submitted recently to Senator Arthur Roebuck and his committee 
the board of evangelism and social action has re-affirmed the general assembly’s 
stand on divorce, which is based on the Westminster Confession of Faith. The 
brief points out that desertion is not a matter of geography only, it is denial 
of the bonds of marriage. Wilful desertion may also be interpreted in the sense 
of emotional non-support. 

The Presbyterian brief emphasizes that there is an obligation on the part of 
both church and society to explore every means of reconciling the partners in a 
sick marriage. Divorce must be regarded as a last resort. In the words of the 
Westminster Confession, “a public and orderly course of proceeding is to be 
observed, and the persons concerned in it not left to their own wills and 
discretion.” 

Reform of Canada’s divorce laws is long overdue. More than 300 years ago 
the Westminster divines recorded a deeper understanding of the gravity of 
marital problems than we display in our legal attitude towards divorce today. 


Reform the Divorce Laws 


Canada’s Unrest — an Anglican View 


@ Underneath the frosting of the lights and glamour to proclaim Canada’s 
centenary there is the turmoil of a nation out of gear. Something is basically 
wrong, and only the naive and the cynical will protest otherwise. 

Labour unrest is deep-rooted and widespread. 1966 has been a year of 
strikes and social upheaval. The cost of living continues to rise and there is an 
undercurrent of dissatisfaction throughout the country. 

In the past the Christian church has been strong on pious advice and short on 
practical value. Surely in an age when the church is judged. by its relevance the 
time is here for it to act responsibly and meaningfully. 

The church has continually expressed its concern both for people and for the 
nation. Today it is the church’s duty to be fully involved in Canada’s problems 
because some solutions must be sought. 

The primary question seems to be: “What are the basic causes of the 
increasing labour unrest in Canada?” It is not enough to depend on the various 
answers of management, labour or government — their bias is too pronounced. 

Why doesn’t the Anglican Church of Canada, through the primate, invite 
the Roman Catholic Church and the United Church of Canada to participate in 
launching a full scale research study of this basic question — the research 
to be carried out by an independent and fully professional research agency. 
When the study is completed let the Christian church in Canada stand united in 
making known the findings — the chips falling where they may! 

There will be those who fear the church taking such a role in Canadian 
affairs. It could be dangerous. But since when has Christianity been a religion 
of safety first? 

The labour unrest in Canada is not going to suddenly disappear. It is a 
responsibility of the Christian church to seek out the truth. Truth in this 
situation may hurt all of us a bit — but such hurt might also bring the light of 
solution. 

Lord Fisher of Lambeth once said: “Everything which touches the life of the 
nation is the concern of the Christian”. On the eve of Centennial Year the 
Christian church in Canada might well take seriously its duty to the nation and 
act in a believably concerned way. * 

(An editorial by Rev. Dr. A. Gordon Baker in “Canadian Churchman,” the 
national paper of the Anglican Church of Canada, used with permission.) 
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The 
Upheaval 
in Nigeria 


by 
Nwachuku 
Eme 


H The political upheaval has deeply 
affected the whole church, but 
particularly in the north and Lagos. 
Our minister in Kaduna, the Rev. 
E. <A. Okon, faithfully and 
courageously held on to the last, 
and only narrowly escaped with his 
life when he was travelling to a 
meeting at Aba. His train was 
attacked and many were killed by 
the railway track, but he escaped, 
being mistaken for a Yoruba. The 
evangelists in Jos and Zaria escaped 
earlier. The churches in the north 
have disintegrated and the Chris- 
tians have fled for their lives. 

Many have left the city of Lagos 
for the east, and though some re- 
main, most are Efiks. The Rev. 
Russell Hall finds himself in a diffi- 
cult situation with a congregation 
greatly reduced, but there are many 
opportunities in this challenging 
situation. 

In the east there are few families 
unaffected by the massacres, and 
many are now supporting refugees. 
Thus, financial demands upon our 
members are many and the income 
of the church must suffer. There is 
much dislocation of church work. 

To ease the situation for those 
returning often penniless, without 
food or clothes, the Eastern Nigerian 
government has issued a refugee 
appeal, church leaders from many 
denominations, including the Roman 
Catholic church, have met together 
and issued a joint appeal for refu- 
gees. On a recent Sunday all 
offerings in all co-operating churches 
went to the Christian Churches 
Refugee Appeal Fund. If the church 
in Canada would care to support 
this appeal fund, any help given 
would be most gratefully received.* 


(The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, through its committee on 
inter-church aid, refugee and world 
service, had forwarded $4,000 for 
relief before this letter was received.) 
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civil service as his vocation and has risen to its top position. 


lA i At this difficult and turbulent period of Nigeria’s history, 
Mr. N. U. Akpan has had great responsibility cast upon him. 
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LISTEN 


TO 
YOUTH! 
By Bob Sutherlend 


@ The youth of our church have some- 
thing to say. It is time we listened! 

Half the population of Canada is 
under 25 years of age. And they have 
more money at their disposal than ever 
before. Because of their numbers and 
affluence they appear to have more 
influence on society than any other 
age group. People in all walks of life 
are slanting their talents and products 
towards this vast new market. Only 
the church continues to view them with 
what amounts to little better than 
toleration. The loss is ours, and it is 
one that we can’t afford. 

It’s not that we want just their 
numbers and cash. We need their 
vitality, enthusiasm, fresh outlook, 
their vision of what the church of 
Christ can be. 

Some of us who survived a depres- 
sion and fought a war are content to 
sit back today, enjoying prosperity as 
if we had earned it, ignoring social 
injustices or evils that might threaten 
the selfish tenor of our lives. We have 
fought our hot war and won, but we 
shirk the more difficult battle for men’s 
spirits and minds. 

Young people today recognize that 
there is a war to fight still — a war 
against hunger and hate, indifference 
and injustice. They look for a cham- 
pion, a leader worthy of their loyalty 
and sacrifice. 

Then why aren’t our theological col- 
leges full of young men and women? 
For surely Christ has the answer — he 
is the answer. 

I believe there are at least two 
reasons. One is the failure of most of 
us Christians to show, by our concern 
and involvement in all phases of life, 
that our God is Love. The mountain- 
top experience of a personal relation- 
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ship with Christ is the essence of our 
faith. But it is meaningless unless it 
takes us down into the valley to soil 
our hands in the sin and misery of 
the world. 

A young man in Hamilton and 
London Synod, answering criticism of 
youth for its passiveness, replies in 
harsh words. He accuses the church of 
living in a double standard. “The man 
who speaks of the love of Christ and 
denounces ‘even the least of these my 
brethren’ has no message at all!” And, 
“Our idea of Christianity has been 
moulded by what we have seen in our 
elders, which in no way resembles 
what the apostles saw in Jesus Christ.” 
And this is his idea of our ministers: 
“Men who water down messages of 
fire until they are nothing more than 
faint embers, because they are afraid 
of offending the congregation .. .” 

This young man is still active in the 
church. But many with similar views 
have already left and are looking for 
another champion to follow. 

Certainly all young people don’t go 
that far in their condemnation, but 
few feel that they are a part of the 
church. 

Sometimes when the scarcity of 
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members under 25 is drawn to our 
attention, we remind ourselves they are 
the “church of tomorrow” and must be 
encouraged. So we suggest that they 
be invited to take up the offering or 
something equally daring! In the 
administration and planning life of the 
congregation we ignore them, and so 
discourage the majority from staying 
in the church. 

Is there anything we can do to 
remedy this situation? I think there is. 
First, stop thinking of teen-agers and 
young adults as the “church of tomor- 
row.” They are the church of today 
and should be treated as such. 

Twenty-one years is the minimum 
age for elders. But how many are 
actually under 30, or even 40? But this 
is the key age group. They have vitality 
and enthusiasm tempered by maturity 
and awareness. They have increasingly 
the confidence of their elders and can 
still communicate with teen-agers. But 
they are conspicuous by their absence 
from church on Sunday mornings, and 
group and committee meetings. 

Why not involve youth in all phases 
of church life? Invite them, sincerely, 
to join WMS and PM — and we'll 
have to put a good deal more effort 


‘Patience, meekness, love — that’s what we need for 


1967!” 
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THE PSALMIST WROTE: “‘In his days 


shall the righteous flourish; and 


abundance of peace so long as the 


moon endureth. 


‘He shall have dominion alsofrom 


sea to sea, and from the river to 
the ends of the earth.” 


and so 


PSALM 72:7,8. 
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we should give thanks. 


1967 is our Centennial year. Have you thought about 
everything that this means? Over the years, hundreds 
of thousands of people have come to Canada for the 
precious freedom to worship as they wish. 


Because of this, Centennial should have a special 
spiritual significance for Canadians. In 1967, we must 
not forget to thank God for our country’s long history 
of religious freedom. 

Whatever the place of worship, in 1967 we will see a 
startling growth of unity among religious faiths 
across the country. To date, 32 faiths have joined 
to foster a greater awareness across Canada of their 
common objectives and beliefs. 


A Centennial hymn is presently being written 
and you, along with people of various faiths, 
will have the opportunity to sing it in 1967. 
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An anthology of prayers will be published and dis- 
tributed across the country. And it is hoped that 
Canadian libraries will donate shelf space for a wide 
selection of inter-faith books and publications. 

But what are you and your group doing individually? 
Have you planned a paint-up-and-clean-up campaign ? 
Is your ladies’ group working on Centennial quilts? Is 
your men’s group planting a Centennial floral display ? 
Large or small, it is this kind of contribution, com- 
bining the spiritual with the practical, that can and 
will build an unprecedented unity across Canada. 
What does Centennial mean to you? And what are 


you planning for Centennial? 
Nd 


y \ WA. The Centennial Commission / Ottawa, Canada. 
1867 
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into our meetings if we want to hold 
them. But more important, we can 
name young people, including teen- 
agers, to committees such as Christian 
education, finance, building and plan- 
ning, even call committees. 

It will take some young people time 
to adjust to such a change of attitude 
on the part of the rest of us. But in 
time it will mean that new vitality and 
vision is injected into the life of the 
church. 

And what about our hot-head rebels 
who accuse us of self-centredness and 
hypocrisy? Are we going to denounce 
them, ignore them — or listen to them? 
If we have the courage to listen, and 
examine ourselves honestly and prayer- 
fully, I think we will find a lot of truth 
in what they have to say. No matter 
how far we are willing to go in con- 
demning ourselves, few of us will deny 
that the church needs revitalizing. We 
have the answer in our teen-agers and 
young adults if we can hang on to 
them. And we can only do that by 
listening to them, respecting them, and 
involving them in all aspects of the 
life of our church. * 


ARE THESE 
THE RIGHT 
QUESTIONS? 


By Hans W. Zegerius 


@ “Questions and answers” was the 
theme of a review in the general board 
of missions report to general assembly 
last June. Its final statement asks: “In 
1965 a world ‘searching for the 
saviour’ looked to The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, and the Presby- 
terian Church replied by reducing its 
witness. What answer will we give in 
the coming years?” 

I think one more question should be 
asked before the church answers this. I 
am stirred to ask: Is our general board 
of missions certain that in a world 
searching for the saviour, it has heard 
the right questions in the first place? 

It is a world of question marks, the 
report says: 

— An indecisive general election in 

Canada 


— The quest for a national purpose 

in Canada 

— Bi-culturalism and national unity 

— The just distribution of Canada’s 

affluence 

— The antics of youth 

— The war over Kashmir and the 

war in Vietnam 

— Political upheavals in Nigeria, 

Dahomey, Togo and other parts 
of Africa 

— Fighting in Santo Domingo 

— Revolt in Indonesia 

— First withdrawal from the United 

Nations 

— Japan/Korea treaty 

— Red China’s threat to Formosa 

— Unsatisfactory conditions under 

the new government in Guyana 

Are these the right questions to 
which we as a church of Jesus Christ 
must find answers? Is not the one all- 
surpassing and overwhelming question 
the cry for life eternal? The life which 
comes by faith in Christ to all who 
believe, here and now? 

Why does this review state all those 
issues, and not mention the one over- 
powering need of the world in which 
we serve? A host of questions arises 
once this discrepancy stares one in the 
face. Questions about aims and pur- 
pose, divine commission and _ the 
essence of the gospel, and what on 
earth are we doing with it anyway? 

I am aware that those on the board 
of missions would say that they are of 
course first of all concerned about the 
salvation of sinners, and know that is 
what it is all about. And they would 
assume that a minister would know 
them well enough to understand that 
what was said could only have been 
said on that basis. I grant that. I am 
glad for that. 

And yet, I am amazed that in report- 
ing to the church at large, they would 
feel that this first and great concern 
of our missionary efforts need not be 
restated, that it bears no repetition. 

In my ministry in several parts of 
the world I have found that the issues 
that can sometimes be answered by the 
gospel are answered in a secondary, 
indirect way, from the gospel rather 
than by the gospel. This can obliterate 
the true concern of Jesus Christ which 
is the church’s commission. 

If we stop teaching, generation after 
generation, that the message of the 
cross and resurrection is the crucial 
one, then we too shall be searching 
blindly for a saviour in a world blindly 
searching for him. The issues are 
there. We too have to face them. But 


to us they must be brought to the level 
of secondary issues. The one thing that 
must come first at all times is to 
proclaim forgiveness to sinners and 
lead them to Christ. As they are then 
made his disciples and learn to live by 
his commandments, they will go out 
and be the answer in the world’s plight. 

The things that remain unsaid, be- 
cause they are taken for granted, will 
in the end remain undone! * 


A Simple Presbyterian 


For those who wrote to say that 
they were baffled and even embarrassed 
by the Rev. W. K. McKinnon’s 
Pungent and Pertinent piece in De- 
cember, we point to the definition of 
irony, “a figure of speech in which the 
intended meaning is the opposite of 
that expressed in the words used.” 

Read McKinnon’s satire after you 
re-read the first editorial in November. 
If you haven't it handy then read the 
two letters that follow McKinnon in 
December. Incidentally he is our min- 
ister at Englehart in Northern Ontario. 
— The Editor. 


Looking Forward 

Thank you for the recent publicity 
for W.M.S. affairs in The Record. 
Church bulletins like this year’s “Part- 
nership in Mission” have helped, too, 
I am sure. Let’s have more of both! 

Audio-visual material classified as 
to content and age level, in each Sep- 
tember issue, might be very useful for 
programing. 

When may we expect news as to the 
future form of women’s groups, in line 
with the survey taken in April, 1965? 
Locally at least we are very anxious 
to hear. 

Perhaps consideration of the amal- 
gamation of all mission matters under 
one financial department should be be- 
gun immediately — it might take ten 
years to figure that one! 

Since separate fund-raising is now 
required, how about specific publicity 
for it in a regular column, stressing that 
it’s not just cold cash but outreach to 
people, with training and tools for the 
job? 

Confusion reigns supreme as to the 
fact that certain work, including its 
financing, is delegated to the two divi- 
sions of W.M.S. and not covered 
through contributions to the general 
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budget in the “red side” of our enve- 
lopes. In other words, if this vital work 
is not supported through W.M.LS. offer- 
ings it cannot be done. The nearly half- 
million dollars needed by W.MS. 
(W.D). alone is not “peanuts,” and 
should present a great challenge in 
stewardship to those of us who are 
blessed in so many ways. 

One more thing — since there has 
been a feeling expressed that perhaps 
too many ministers are serving in head 
office while a great shortage exists 
elsewhere, possibly a clarification of 
this, too, would be a good thing, effi- 
ciency ranking high these days! After 
all, the local congregation is home base 
for every form of outreach, is it not? 

How do other Presbyterians feel 
about these points? 

Gananoque, Ont. Mary E. Laughton 


Cartoon in Bad Taste 

I protest! That the official organ of 
the church should be used to deride 
the confessional position of the church 
is surely the last word in absurdity. I 
am referring, of course, to the cartoon 
in the December issue of The Presby- 
terian Record which ridicules the West- 
minster Confession. “It is an ill bird 
that fouls its own nest” is an old saying 
and a true one. Fun is fun but your 
cartoon is simply an example of shock- 
ing bad taste. Please let us have no 
more of this. It really doesn’t do credit 
to your otherwise excellent magazine. 
Calgary, Alta. (Rev.) Murdo Nicolson 


Why Not Pay Camp Leaders? 

In your November issue Keith Mc- 
Gown wrote about the shortage of 
camp leadership. As one that has 
struggled with this problem in three 
synods, I agree that the whole church 
needs to take responsibility and active 
steps toward solution. 

Why not pay the leaders? College 
students and senior high school pupils 
hoping to go on to further education 
cannot afford to serve without re- 
muneration. If this forces our camp 
fees upward, why complain? Why do 
people feel that church camp fees must 
be much lower than those of others? 
Do they think that the church must 
always do things ‘“‘on the cheap’’? 

If it seems possible that higher fees 
will prevent attendance of some from 
homes with limited finances, congrega- 
tions may well offer to subsidize any 
_ camper. This may be a good project 
for any church group or for a congre- 
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FIVE WAYS TO KILL A MAN 


There are many cumbersome ways to kill a man. 
You can make him carry a plank of wood 

to the top of a hill and nail him to it. To do this 
properly you require a crowd of people 

wearing sandals, a cock that crows, a cloak 

to dissect, a sponge, some vinegar and one 

man to hammer the nails home. 


Or you can take a length of steel, 

shaped and chased in a traditional way, 

and attempt to pierce the metal cage he wears. 
But for this you need white horses, 

English trees, men with bows and arrows, 

at least two flags, a prince anda 

castle to hold your banquet in. 


Dispensing with nobility, you may, if the wind 
allows, blow gas at him. But then you need 

a mile of mud sliced through with ditches, 

not to mention black boots, bomb craters, 

more mud, a plague of rats, a dozen songs 

and some round hats made of steel. 


In an age of aeroplanes, you may fly 

miles above your victim and dispose of him by 
pressing one small switch. All you then 
require is an ocean to separate you, two 
systems of government, a nation’s scientists, 
several factories, a psychopath and 

land that no one needs for several years. 


These are, as I began, cumbersome ways 

to kill a man. Simpler, direct and much more neat 
is to see that he is living somewhere in the middle 
of the twentieth century, and leave him there. 


Edwin Brock 


—From “The Listener” 


@ “It is quite possible that the first immortal man is now 
living in our world!” Startled by these words of a speaker 
at an interdenominational meeting, the audience waited 
for the lecturer to explain that, of course, he did not 
mean “immortal” in the usual sense. But the scientist was 
quite in earnest. As he developed his theme, many of 
the listeners agreed as to the possibility of a human 
organism functioning forever. 

The basis for the hope that man could escape death 
depended upon: new “wonder” drugs, plastic and metal 
substitute organs and arteries, controlled environment, 
established rhythms of activity and rest, chemical manipu- 
lation of emotions, individually tailored diets. And, most 
astounding of all, the plan for freezing a man or woman 
suffering from an incurable disease and keeping him or 
her in that suspended state until a cure for the ailment 
was discovered. 

Is it likely that some child is among us who will profit 
by the accelerating progress of research and live forever? 
Is Methuselah soon to be classed among the “unfortun- 
ates’ who died young? There is evidence that medical 
men are looking in this direction. Recently, a statement 
was issued by the International Congress of Gerontology 
in a more conservative vein: within 15 or 20 years a life 
span of 100 years will not be thought of as unusual at all. 

Without doubt, this concentrated effort to prolong life 
in the physical state — with an ultimate goal of permanent 
existence — raises some serious questions for Christians. 
They may well ask, “What is life? What is the purpose of 
life? Is there authenticity to life dependent upon artificially 
controlled bodily functions? Is death a curse or a reward? 
What is everlasting life in the plan of God?” As a new 
year is dawning, these queries take on added significance. 

On the very threshold of 1967 to inquire, “What is 
life?” brings to mind all the weary strugglings of philoso- 
phers who have grappled with this problem of defining 
something that cannot be defined. 

We have a clue for our thinking found in the New 
Testament: “life is more than—.” Jesus pointed out to 
his disciples that life was more than the three essentials 
which we learned of in school: food, shelter, and clothing. 

And yet, as we hang a new calendar on the wall, we 
know well that many among us have not gone beyond 
the ancients in downgrading life until it is no more than 
the fuel that keeps the fire burning. “When do we eat?” is 
heard constantly. A pastor’s wife was boasting that stores 
were eager to extend her credit when they heard where 
she lived — a “good address”. And clothing is not to 
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LONG LIFE 


by Gle: 


keep the sun or winter wind from injuring the body — it 
must “do something” for the wearer. Where is life in all of 
this? 

If resolutions are not too old-fashioned, perhaps we 
could find profit in some sort of intention to reassess that 
precious gift from God which we call life. Granted that 
food, shelter and clothing must be had, there is no reason 
to believe that the greater part of our time should be 
given to the search for ever greater perfection and luxury 
in these incidentals. Life is not made better by eating the 
choicest foods, living in suburban mansions, and wearing 
clothes designed by world-famous dressmakers or tailors. 

Since life goes beyond the necessities which keep us 
breathing in and breathing out, what shall we do about it? 
We remember that Mary and Martha were singled out as 
examples of life direction. Martha was worried about the 
food and lodging for her guests, but Mary chose the 
better part. She endeavored to relate her life to the source 
of life. Many have conjectured concerning that “better 
part’, but it may have been simply a utilization of a rare 
opportunity to let life be fed by more than meat or drink. 

What, then, can life be this year? If nothing more, life 
can be treasured as something far more precious than 
three meals a day, a roof over the head, and several 
changes of clothing. For some mysterious reason, the body 
is a vehicle for life, but life is not physical. Life can and 
should be a stewardship under God. 

And this leads to the second question, “What is the 
purpose of life?” It is an awesome thing to look at the 
statistics and note how many who were alive at the begin- 
ning of 1966 are no longer with us. Why are we here to 
face the problems of war in Vietnam, economic unrest, 
drug addiction, rebellion and immorality among our youth? 
What is the purpose of our life today? 

By way of illustration, a young man was in a hospital 
some years ago, and his doctor said that he had had an 
internal condition that would have caused death within 
12 hours had not acute appendicitis called for an im- 
mediate operation which, in turn, disclosed the more 
serious condition. The patient’s pastor called and heard 
the story. His reaction was vigorous and direct: “Young 
man, it is clear that God has something for you to do, 
and you had better find out what it is!”” Since we are alive 
to usher in 1967 another resolution could be a determined 
effort to find out what God has for each of us to do 
separately or together in this world of turmoil. 

If it is of any comfort to us, problems call for solutions. 
And solutions do not happen of themselves, they are 
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brought about through the lives of men and women. 
Slavery was one of the nastiest problems ever to face the 
United States, and it had so many ramifications that wise 
men despaired of finding an answer. But, through the life 
of Abraham Lincoln, a solution was found. And Lincoln 
becomes an example of how purpose is come upon. After 
much trial and error, and failure, Lincoln came to the 
place and at the time of his purpose for living. Through 
the years he had applied himself to gaining knowledge and 
building character; when his time came he was ready. 

As our task this year, possibly we can do no more than 
to make of ourselves the best possible persons within 
our limitations. A trust in God will bring the purpose to 
light. In fact, our resolution to find the purpose will be 
fulfilled in making ready for the event. In the Old Testa- 
ment there is a command something like this: “Prepare 
yourselves, for tomorrow the Lord will do wonders among 
you.” 

So far we have been looking at some convictions prior 
to dealing with the possibility of extremely long life. 
There is no avoiding the achievements and hopes of 
medical science. As we view ourselves and our world 
today, what do we think of the authenticity of a life 
dependent upon the body’s being kept going by artificial 
means? A walk through a nursing home or a geriatric 
ward of a hospital where aged people are undergoing the 
agonies of treatment and surgery in order to live three or 
five years longer will raise doubts that the efforts are 
worthwhile. Life and purpose must be closely related or 
breathing in and breathing out is meaningless. 

For instance, if Columbus had had available modern 
science to keep him alive until the age of 200 years, what 
other world was there for him to discover? If the new 
drugs that curb tuberculosis had been developed in the 
days of John Keats, and if that poet’s life had been 
extended by 50 years could he have written anything to 
Surpass or outlive what he did during his few years of 
purpose? 

A resolution to think deeply and critically of the im- 
plications of life artificially extended will be for the good 
of our souls. We may be called upon to decide how far 
to yield ourselves to treatment and how far to subject 
others to experimentation this year. A re-examination of 
the biblical statement of man’s life as threescore years and 
ten, or fourscore years for the strong, may explain the 
kinks that are developing in the new discoveries. 

We have learned that “germs” are developing im- 
munity to the new wonder drugs, that the human body 
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eventually rebels against the transplanted organs and re- 
pair parts, that side effects of treatment and medication 
are becoming just as serious as the first illness. We know, 
too, that unless our surplus population can be sent to the 
moon or other places in outer space, this world could not 
bear the increase of its inhabitants kept alive by scientific 
means. The other alternative would be to keep births 
down to the death rate. Who would prefer to live so long 
that a new life could not come into the world because 
of the space taken up? 

Another angle to this knotty consideration leads to 
the next question on our list, “Is death a curse or a re- 
ward?” Off hand, it would seem that we think death to be 
a curse when we make such titanic efforts to push it back 
by days, weeks, years, decades and, possibly, by cen- 
turies! A resolution to face the fact of death in the light 
of God’s will may be the most rewarding pursuit of 1967. 
We may be able to see death as the prize of our having 
fulfilled the purpose of our lives, ushered into by, “Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant; enter thou into the 
joy of thy Lord.” Referring again to Lincoln, the work 
that he did has been magnified and multiplied by his hav- 
ing died before having to enter the arena of politics to 
clear up the bitter differences of reconstruction days. 

Our study of death, however, will show that death is 
good only when it comes after the purpose or part of the 
purpose of the life. Suicide brought about by violent 
means, or by the slower but nonetheless sure way of 
neglect of health rules, recklessness, dissipation, intem- 
perance, or sinful living defeats life’s purpose and 
thwarts God’s will. 

What is everlasting life in the plan of God? First of 
all, we can say that it has nothing to do with physical 
longevity. It is a gift of God to everyone who relates his 
life to the life of God — “this is eternal life, that they 
know the only true God.” A resolution in this way is 
that we seek to understand that life never ends with a 
heart beat or a worn out artery — life is unbeatable to a 
man or woman of faith. 

As activists of the 20th century, resolutions have come 
to mean ‘‘doing” things. Every day, I resolve to do this 
and that and the other. The suggestions inthis article 
change the pace — the resolutions are to think, to study, 
to seek, and to be. 

What is long life in 1967? How long do we want to live 
in this world? How well and courageously will we live out 
our natural lives until it is God’s plan to translate us by 
reward into the new world of joy and peace?* 
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a new day in evangelism? 


by W. L. Young 


a 


THIS PERSONAL REPORT on the World Congress on 
Evangelism is from the Rev. W. L. Young, chairman of 
our board of evangelism and social action and minister of 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Hamilton, Ont. 
@ From Afghanistan and Zambia, Norway and the New 
Hebrides, and from 100 other countries, delegates and 
observers gathered on October 26 in Berlin, Germany, for 
the first World Congress on Evangelism ever held. The 
ten-day congress was sponsored by Christianity Today, the 
fortnightly theological journal edited by Dr. Carl F. H. 
Henry. Dr. Billy Graham, evangelist of world fame, was 
the honorary chairman. 

The processional at the opening session was both colour- 
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A march of Christian 
witness was staged in 
downtown Berlin by 
the World Congress 
on Evangelism. 


ful and impressive. Many delegates wore the traditional 
dress of their native lands, and national flags were carried 
by colour-bearers representing more than 100 countries. 
Emperor Haile Selassie I of Ethiopia, a practicing Chris- 
tian, flew to Berlin to address the opening session of the 
Congress. : 

Delegates and observers from The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada were the Rev. Calvin Chambers, New West- 
minster, B.C., Rev. Dr. Ian Rennie, Vancouver, B.C., 
Rev. Dr. Stanford Reid, Guelph, Ontario, the Rev. W. L. 
Young, Hamilton, Ontario, and the Rev. Russell Self, of 
India. 

Despite the different backgrounds and cultures of the 
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participants, there was an apparent sense of oneness from 
the very beginning of the congress. A singlemindedness 
born of corporate concern for evangelizing the earth in this 
generation soon developed into a fellowship reminiscent of 
the “koinonia” of the New Testament. Many delegates 
described the congress as a Pentecostal experience. Dur- 
ing days of Bible study, world reports on evangelism, small 
discussion groups, major addresses and films, a new sense 
of the urgency of the task of evangelism was born. 

Nothing better illustrated the proportions of the 
church’s task of evangelism than the display in the main 
lobby of Berlin’s famous Kongresshalle, which featured 
a huge clock ticking off a loud beat as it registered the 
150 children born into the world every minute. The clock 
was started at 11:06 p.m. on Tuesday, October 25 and 
stopped as the congress closed nine days and 13 hours 
later. During that time the net increase in world population 
was 1,764,216, or 184,896 per day, or 128 every minute! 

It has been assumed by many people in these days of 
population explosion that the time has now passed when 
the Christian church can possibly fulfil her God-given task 
of “preaching the gospel to every creature.” But during 
the congress the delegates were shown how the use of 
modern technology and the mass media of communication 
may yet enable the church to obey her Lord’s command. 
An internationally known soft drink company has project- 
ed 1971 as the date by which they will have managed to 
have every person in the world taste their product at least 
once; this through the use of the technical knowledge and 
skill now available. Should not the church be making 
more use of the tools available for the fulfilment of the 
great commission? 

But information and technology alone will not thrust 
the church forward in obedience and faith. There must be 
a sound theological basis for evangelism. This was em- 
phasized many times during the congress by different 
speakers. Dr. Harold J. Ockenga of Park Street Church in 
Boston, a noted preacher and teacher, stated that the 
necessity for a return to biblical authority was one reason 
for the gathering. “A biblical foundation,” he said, “has 
supported all great movements of evangelism.” 

Recognition was given to the fact that there is a battle 
for the mind as well as the will. “A man not intellectually 
converted is only partly converted,” said the Rev. John 
Stott of London, chaplain to the Queen, and a major con- 
gress speaker. A German New Testament scholar, Dr. 
Johannes Schneider, stressed the fact that the risen Christ 
determined the manner and purpose of world-wide pro- 
clamation of the gospel. 

The congress was more than preaching. It was march- 
ing. On Reformation Sunday, the delegates held their flags 
and placards high as they strode from Wittenburg Platz to 
the Kaiser Wilhelm Memorial Church in the heart of West 
Berlin. There Dr. Billy Graham climaxed the confessional 
service with a message to a crown estimated at 18,000. He 
paid tribute to the heritage left to Christians today by the 
reformation leader, Martin Luther. “The course laid down 
by Luther is still before us,” he said, “and we have not 
forgotten.” 

The congress message was told in plays and movies. An 
off-beat production, “The Why Generation,” dramatized 
unforgettably the shrinking influence of Christianity on 
today’s youth. 

Delegates were impressed, too, with the need of in- 
volving the gospel more in social action. As Paul Rees of 
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World Vision, Inc., put it, “If evangelicals are to accom- 
plish their goal they must feel the savage rawness of human 
ache and pain.” Race, he said, is just one of the areas for 
social concern. Others are abject poverty, intemperance, 
sex, war and joblessness. 

Methods of personal evangelism were presented in an 
outstanding address by Dr. Richard C. Halverson, of 
Fourth Presbyterian Church, Washington, D.C. “The very 
necessity for organizing special evangelistic efforts betrays 
the deep need of the church for renewal,” he said. “Evan- 
gelism was never an issue in the New Testament. It hap- 
pened. Issuing effortlessly from the community of believers 
as light from the sun, it was automatic, spontaneous, con- 
tinuous and contagious.” 

Dr. Halverson declared, ‘““The New Testament clearly 
shows that Jesus expected every disciple to be an evan- 
gelist in the sense of being a witness; this expectation was 
certain of fulfilment moreover, because of the promised 
Holy Spirit who filled all the disciples waiting in the upper 
room and apparently all who were subsequently added to 
the fellowship. It is likewise abundantly clear in the New 
Testament that despite their weak and sinful humanity, 
those early Christians were often found exhorting and en- 
couraging one another, confessing their faults one to 
another, praying for one another and bearing one an- 
other’s burdens, honouring and esteeming one another 
better than themselves. Whatever they did individually in 
their witness for Christ, they shared with others who 
prayed for them and studied the apostles’ doctrine with 
them. In short, fellowship was essential to their witness. 
Indeed, authentic Christian fellowship was the matrix of 
New Testament evangelism.” 

One of the truly significant things about the congress 
was the sense of fellowship among the delegates. As people 
from all over the world met in informal conversation, the 
particular religious denomination seemed relatively unim- 
portant. Of far greater interest was the country from which 
a delegate had come and the nature of the work he was 
doing there. Many warm friendships and shared concerns 
developed, leaping over walls that have divided in the 
past. 

Even those whose political walls impeded them shared 
from afar in the fellowship. The Czechoslovakian dele- 
gates, for example, were not allowed to go to Berlin; so 
they gathered in their own country for special prayer for 
the congress. Of the Soviet bloc countries, only Yugo- 
slavia permitted participation. Apart from this, the Berlin 
congress was one of the greatest demonstrations of ecum- 
enicity today. (continued) 
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Kimo (left) and Komi, Auca Indians of Ecuador, attended the 
congress with Rachel Saint of the Wycliffe Translators. Her 
brother was one of 5 missionaries killed by the Aucas 10 years 
ago. Since then most of the tribe has become Christian. 
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eVad N gel IS m? continued 


Canadian Presbyterian delegates and observers, from left, are 
Rey. W. L. Young, Rev. Dr. lan Rennie, Rev. Calvin Chambers 
and Rev. Dr. Stanford Reid. Rev. Russell Self of India was also 
present. 


This in itself may be one of the major results. Many 
of the participants were brought out of isolation and lone- 
liness and found a new initiative for their work for Christ 
and his kingdom. They discovered they are not alone! I 
felt that there was an opening up of the evangelical groups 
to dialogue with movements such as the World Council 
of Churches in a way that has not been the case in the 
past. 

Many of the delegates from the western world seemed 
surprised at the dynamic surge of evangelistic emphasis 
coming from the younger churches of Latin America, Asia 
and Africa. “They have become missionaries to us,” re- 
marked one delegate from the west. 

A daily period called “Windows On The World” gave 
the delegates an opportunity to hear, first hand, what is 
happening across the world in the field of evangelism and 
Christian outreach. From Indonesia, for example, came the 
story of thousands of people, including former Muslims, 
turning to Christianity and requesting baptism. Commun- 
ism and anti-religious propaganda have been outlawed. 
The doors for evangelism are wide open. Said Maludin 
Simbolon, a retired colonel in the Indonesian army which 
overthrew the communist coup last year, “the moment for 
action is now!” 

Two of the most interesting delegates at Berlin were 
Komi and Kimo, two Auca Indians from Ecuador, ac- 
companied by Miss Rachel Saint, their interpreter. Smil- 
ing and wide-eyed before the glaring lights and TV 
cameras the Indians told how relatives of the missionaries 
they had killed came back and told them of the love of 
God in Jesus Christ. 

Just over ten years ago, five Christian missionaries 
landed their light plane on a beach in an area inhabited 
by some of the fiercest tribes of the savage Auca Indians. 
They were all killed. But the gospel moved their widows 
and Rachel Saint, a sister of one of the missionary 
martyrs, to pray and plan and work for an opportunity to 
return to the Aucas and to demonstrate the love and for- 
giveness of God. The time came when Rachel Saint and 
Betty Elliott were able to move in and live with the Aucas. 

As a result of this most practical demonstration of love 
and forgiveness, the Christians in this tribe today out- 
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number the unbelievers. Portions of the Bible have been 
translated into the Auca language by Rachel Saint and the 
Wycliffe Bible Translators. Several hymns have also been 
written in the Auca language. 

Komi and Kimo, looking rather uncomfortable in their 
western business suits, said they came to the World Con- 
gress on Evangelism to tell what the gospel of Jesus Christ 
had done for them, and then return home! 

As all of the delegates returned home, it was with feel- 
ings of gratitude for the experience of the Berlin congress 
and a renewed sense of mission. Flagging spirits had been 
revived and failing convictions reinforced. Above all, the 
words of the risen Christ in the great commission were 
ringing in hearts and minds with a new sense of urgency 
and appeal. Hindrances to the Holy Spirit in the personal 
lives of the delegates had not only been looked at and 
talked about; they had been “prayed out.” Perhaps we 
are about to witness a new day in evangelism as a direct 
result of the 1966 World Congress. 

Certainly issues were dealt with there that have for too 
long been swept under the carpet. One was the need for 
rapport between theologians and evangelists. Another was 
the inability of some Christians to talk to one another 
across denominational and racial barriers. Yet another 
was the failure of many Christians to speak with clarity 
and force upon the biblical unity of the human race. In 
a closing statement the congress addressed itself to each 
of the three parts of the congress theme, “One Race, One 
Gospel, One Task.” 

“In the name of scripture and of Jesus Christ we con- 
demn racialism wherever it appears,” asserted the state- 
ment. “We ask forgiveness for our past sins in refusing 
to recognize the clear command of God to love our fellow 
men with a love that transcends every human barrier and 
prejudice.” 

“We reject all modern theology and criticism that re- 
fuses to bring itself under the divine authority of holy 
scripture, and all traditionalism which weakens that author- 
ity by adding to the Word of God, “the statement on “One 
Gospel” affirmed. ; 

The section dealing with “One Task” faced the reality 
that “not all who hear the gospel will respond to it.” But 
the delegates accepted as their responsibility “to see that 
everyone is given the opportunity to decide for Christ in 
our time.” 

In a concluding press conference Dr. Carl Henry saw 
three things as the possible outcome of the ten day meet- 
ing:— 

(1) the emergence of a world-wide task force for the 
fulfilment of the great commission. 

(2) a new sense of dedication to the most urgent and 
most neglected task given to the church. 

(3) a deeper and more meaningful fellowship among 
those of every nation and denomination who are engaged 
in making known to all men the good news of Jesus 
Christ, the only head of the church and the Lord of all 
life. 

From the outset the congress leaders declared they in- 
tended to establish no new movements or denominations. 
“The easiest way to escape the full impact of the congress 
would be to move in the direction of organization,” said 
Dr. Henry. Dr. Graham said, “What is needed is for dele- 
gates to carry the message back to their own groups and 
denominations. It can be like a pebble dropping in a lake, 
and that is the kind of follow-up we need.”* 
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Phyllis Pashe 
shows Indian 
crafts at the 
handicraft 
centre in 
Portage la 
Prairie, Man. 


™ Attractive Phyllis Pashe, shown in the photo, is an 
Indian girl whose great-grandfather was both a pioneer 
Sioux settler and a devoted Christian. 

When Chief Sitting Bull and General Custer met in 
conflict in the U.S.A., before the dispute was settled many 
of the Sioux (Dakota) Indians fled to Canada. A group 
settled at “Flee” Island, just east and north of Portage la 
Prairie, Man., establishing themselves behind the defences 
of a fortress. One of the youngest was John Pashe, two 
years old. 

As he grew to manhood, John became a source of 
strength to his people. It was he who made a strong appeal 
to Brandon Presbytery to build a new church for the 
village. Through an interpreter he told of his people’s need. 
He explained that the village church was almost in total 
ruins, caused by the rampaging waters of the Assiniboine 
River, and the enormous blocks of ice that followed in the 
spring break-ups. 

Because of the continuing floods the federal government 
moved the village to higher ground in the south-west of the 
city. And here the general board of missions of the Pres- 
byterian Church erected a small modern church building. 
John Pashe turned the first sod, and served as elder. 

Today the village church is served by the Rev. H. L. 
Henderson of First Presbyterian Church, Portage la Prairie. 
A new, active program is being started with the assistance 
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of the mission board and the Department of Indian Affairs. 
The village has been cleaned up and a ball diamond and 
sports area is being started as a centennial program. The 
Indian people, with friends from the reserves, have begun 
a “Pow Wow” band which they hope will go to Expo ’67. 
Plans are afoot to have a community development officer 
appointed by the Province of Manitoba and the federal 
government. 

One of the problems on most Indian reserves in 
Manitoba has developed from the “too-much-too-soon” 
liberalizing of the liquor laws. This has baffled many a 
missionary. At the Sioux village a number of people meet 
as an Alcoholics Anonymous group. Help is given by the 
director of the city’s friendship centre, Mr. A. Daniels. 

A hockey team, crafts club and other activities are 
planned. In the meantime the village is moving ahead. 
Assistance has come from W.M.S. groups in many parts 
of Canada. 

Portage la Prairie was early in adopting an integration 
program. Boys and girls go by bus to the city’s elementary 
and high schools. Two students of Indian origin have at 
different times been elected president of the student society. 
And seeing a girl like Phyllis Pashe, an honours student, 
it is easy to understand why integration has gone so well, 
and why interest in Canada’s earliest people has in- 
creased. * 
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I have been told that if I 

miss two Communions I 
am no longer counted as a mem- 
ber of the church? Is this so? 


No. The law of the church 

on this is Section 125(e) of 
the Book of Forms. Briefly, if 
you have missed Communion for 
two years the session has the 
right to inform you that at the 
next révision) of the follin a 
year’s time, if you continue to 
absent yourself without sufficient 
reason your name will be re- 
moved from the roll. Please note, 
the total is three years’ absence 
without sufficient reason, and 
that the procedure is not auto- 
matic. A session cannot strike a 
name from the roll without 
giving notification. There are 
spiritual rights involved, and 
there are temporal rights con- 
cerning control of property, etc., 
also involved. 


In the revising of the Book 

of Praise I find myself un- 
easy lest the revisers are unsuc- 
cessful in eliminating some of the 
heresies found in the _ present 
book, and equally uneasy lest 
their additions of hymns let some 
more in. 


You share John Calvin’s 

uneasiness about hymns, 
that they may contain heresy. 
There are some Presbyterian 
churches that will not sing any- 
thing except metrical psalms; a 
few of these do admit the singing 
of paraphrases, such as 638, 
Book of Praise. Their reason is a 
fear of heresy, or the belief that 
we should sing only what God 
has given us in the Bible, or 
both. I may say that the com- 
mittee on the revision of the Book 
of Praise is aware of the dangers. 
But we must be careful not to 
take an emphasis on some truth 
as heresy. For instance, is verse 
6 of hymn 184 heresy, or is it 
emphasis? The committee (ad- 
dress Dr. William Fitch, Knox 
Presbyterian Church, 630 Spadi- 
na Ave., Toronto 4) will be 


pleased to have your specifica- 
tions of heresy in the present 
Book of Praise. The hymns to be 
added will be reviewed by every 
presbytery of our church. 


In hymn 185, Book of 

Praise, verse 2, we _ sing, 
“Thou only canst inform the 
mind.” This seems strange: are 
we not informed by the media 
of communication more than by 
the divine act alone? 


AA The meaning of “inform” 
that you take is the modern 
meaning. The word basically 
means, “give form to,” or “form 
from within,” and such I believe 
to be the meaning here. Although 
we have developed a chronic re- 
sistance to mass media we over- 
look that “it is God which work- 
eth in you both to will and to do 
of his good pleasure.” (Philip- 
pians 2:13). In our usage of 
words there are many changes of 
meaning similar to this. For in- 
stance, “sensible signs” (Shorter 
Catechism, 92) does not basically 
mean “reasonable” or logical’, 
but signs that can be sensed, that 
is, can be heard, seen or felt. 


Should a minister be paid 
for conducting a_ funeral 
service? 


Ay The custom of giving a min- 

ister a fee for funerals seems 
to be increasing, especially in the 
cities. When I was a city minister 
nearly half of my funerals were 
of people I never saw before and 
whose relatives I never saw again. 
It does seem unfair to the faith- 
ful, who support the church all 
their lives, to find such people 
getting the services of the church 
for nothing. But it seems equally 
unfair that these faithful should 
be expected to pay the minister 
for a funeral, especially when they 
have been put to so many ex- 
penses for the sickness and the 
death of a loved one. Who are 
the unfaithful and who are the 
faithful and who can draw a clear 


YOU WERE ASKING ? 


line between them? Once the fee 
business becomes known _ the 
faithful always want to make sure 
they do their “duty”, and the 
total result is an unhappy one. 
The whole question is one, in my 
opinion, that should be con- 
sidered in the local background 
by minister and session. 


As a commissioner to as- 

sembly I have found myself 
annoyed by the number of men, 
usually ministers, who speak to 
every motion. Is there any cure 
for this? 


A Not a complete one. Every 

commissioner has the right 
to speak once to any motion, any 
amendment, to ask a question, to 
raise a point of order, and so on. 
At one assembly, one minister, 
noted for much speaking, was 
told by a group of elders that they 
were going to vote against any 
motion he made, regardless of 
its merits. This cut the number of 
his speeches by only a trifle. The 
situation was well indicated by 
one moderator, who, in response 
to the question, “Moderator, am 
I in order?,” answered, “You are, 
but I wish you weren’t.” On the 
whole, despite sundry criticisms 
of assembly, I believe it exhibits 
true freedom and compares well 
with parliamentary and _ other 
gatherings. By our rule of limi- 
tation of debate, which may be 
imposed at any time by assembly, 
or by a motion to put the question 
immediately, there is somewhat 
of a curb to what my correspond- 
ent so politely terms an an- 
noyance. 


What is your opinion of the 

editorial in the November 
issue of The Record, entitled, 
“The Moderators View of 
Union’’? 


AA Ungualified approval. It is 
one of the finest things I 
have read in years. 


Send questions to: Rev. Dr. L. 
Hi oeFowler;) 557 « Sprucemms an 
Aurora, Ont. Include name and 
address, for information § only. 
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“He shall have dominion from sea to sea.’’ Psalm 72:8 


@ We have arrived! At least, we have reached one goal 
toward which the Fathers of Confederation may have been 
looking. The first century of Canada’s history as a na- 
tion is almost complete. For the sake of the cynics in our 
midst, however, we still have to justify our existence and 
elaborate on what it has meant to the world to have the 
Canadian nation on the scene, or they will silence the 
sounds of our rejoicing with their stony faces and disturb- 
ing “So what?” 

So what, indeed! For all the present-day emphasis on 
the fact that this is no longer merely a British possession, 
nor simply a bi-cultural people, nor for that matter a 
strictly Christian nation, the majority of us are Christians 
and are reminded by our Christian faith that history has 
meaning. It is not merely repetitious. It does not simply 
blunder along and muddle through. But under the God 
of Jesus Christ, the Lord of history, there is movement 
and progress, accomplishment and meaning. What mean- 
ing can we find, then, in the first century of our national 
development? 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, prominent American writer, 
physician, and Harvard professor of anatomy at the time 
of Confederation, said once, “I find that the great thing in 
this world is not so much where we stand as in what direc- 
tion we are moving.” 

James Anthony Froude, an English historian at the 
time of Confederation, after a lifetime spent in the study 
of history, said: “One lesson and only one, history may 
be said to repeat with distinctness; that the world is 
built somehow on moral foundations; that in the long run 
it is well with the good; in the long run it is ill with the 
wicked.” 

Toyohiko Kagawa was an outstanding Japanese Chris- 
tian and great champion of the poor and working-class 
and lived on their level. He, who strongly advocated 
peace, even in an age when many were advocating war, 
once said, “The best road to real progress is real religion.” 

These three verdicts on history are not calculated to 
make us feel at ease during our centennial celebrations. 
If the important thing is the direction in which we are 
moving, if the world is built on moral foundations, and if 
the best road to real progress is real religion, where does 
' that leave us to-day? 

We can hardly help but be concerned by the raising 
of such questions. We remember when Canada first was 
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called a “Dominion” it was in the fond hope that it might 
be, as the psalmist said, that “He shall have dominion 
from sea to sea.” Yet our land does not seem to be 
moving in this direction. If our world has a moral founda- 
tion, it is not much in evidence that we are more moral 
than our fathers. And if the road to progress is religion, 
it often seems that somewhere we have become con- 
fused at some interchange and are now mistakenly follow- 
ing some sideroad. 

It is easy, of course, to emphasize the negative things. 
And surely for the welfare of a nation as well as for the 
good of the church we need to pay attention to what is 
positive, constructive and reassuring. Wasn’t there a 
popular song a few years ago which urged us, often rightly, 
to “Accentuate the Positive”? 

If we are to do this, we have to realize it’s natural 
that God, as the sovereign Lord of history, is recognized 
but slowly. (He has so much time!) One man explains 
that we are living in an “interim” period, in between the 
revelation of the true nature and purpose of life and its 
fulfilment. We know now how we ought to live and what 
we ought to be striving for, but these ideals may not 
fully be attained until the consummation of God’s King- 
dom. 

Yet we can still live and “make history” — in faith. 
Religion in our nation may not always seem real. Our 
moral standards may not be as high as they ought to be. 
We may sometimes seem not to be moving in any promis- 
ing direction at all. And yet as Christians who also happen 
to be Canadians we face the future hopefully, even as we 
can regard our past gratefully, for we know that even our 
history has meaning, provided in his own wisdom by the 
Lord of history. Perhaps he, who has ever been “our help 
in ages past”, in his wisdom and by his power will yet 
see fit to make us “the true north, strong and free”. 


Prayer 


Ruler Supreme who hearest humble prayer, 

Hold our Dominion in thy loving care. 
Help us to find, O God in thee, 

A lasting, rich reward, 
As, waiting for the better day, 

We ever stand on guard. 

In Jesus’ Name. Amen * 
BY D. GLENN CAMPBELL 
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Drastic changes 

are in store 

for the Canadian 
Council of Churches 


BY DECOURCY H. RAYNER 


The retiring president, Archbishop H. H. Clark, and the general 
secretary, Rev. Dr. W. F. Butcher, at the historic 1966 meeting 
of the Canadian Council of Churches. 


@ A new Canadian Council of Churches took shape at 
Geneva Park, Lake Couchiching, Ontario, November 
22-25, as 150 delegates voted unanimously for a radical 
change in constitution and structure. 

Formal approval was given by the nine member 
churches to a provisional constitution that will serve until 
the next council assembly in 1969. Meanwhile a new 
representative central committee will work on _ the 
provisional constitution in the light of changes suggested 
by the intensive study at Geneva Park. 

A large banner over the platform there bore the theme: 
“The Ecumenical Task in a Revolutionary World.” On 
the final morning the delegates found that one letter had 
been changed under cover of darkness, so that the banner 
now read: “The Ecumenical Task in a Resolutionary 
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“THE ECUMENICAL TASK 


INA 
REVOLUTIONARY WORLD” 


World.” 

Despite the implied criticism, which later was put into 
strong words by the youth observers, the immediate task 
of this council meeting was to do the necessary paper 
work to enable the C.C. of C. to work effectively as a 
truly ecumenical body. 

The council came into being 22 years ago as an agency 
for inter-church action and to co-ordinate the work of 
existing inter-church bodies such as the Christian Social 
Service Council of Canada. These continued as depart- 
ments of the council, serving member churches in special- 
ized fields. 

In recent years there has been a demand to re-structure 
the council “in accordance with its ecumenical purpose 
and tasks, rather than to reflect the departmental patterns 
of the churches, which are themselves in process of 
change.” 

Dr. W. F. Butcher, the Presbyterian minister who has 
been general secretary of the council since 1964, told the 
delegates, ‘““You cannot leave the ecumenical task to the 
specialists in Rome and Geneva, New York and Toronto. 
The ecumenical task is something to which God is calling 
all of us and all the people we represent . . . In this 
period of rapid and decisive world-wide social change the 
contemporary revolutionary world imposes on the churches 
special and particular ecumenical problems, questions and 
decisions.” 

Of the new structure Dr. Butcher said, “We expect to 
have quite a different type of council, neither co-ordinating 
nor reflecting the departmental activities of the churches, 
but rather based on the very nature and needs of 
ecumenical encounter and action.” He expressed the hope 
that the staff would remain small and be regarded as 
specialists who may enable the churches to meet, learn 
and act together in all aspects of their life as Christian 
communities. 

Under the new constitution the C. C. of C. will change 
its basis of membership to correspond with that of the 
World Council of Churches, namely, “a fellowship of 
churches which confess the Lord Jesus Christ as God 
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and Saviour according to the scriptures and therefore seek 
to fulfil together their common calling to the glory of one 
God, Father, Son and Holy Spirit.” 

The once biennial council will now meet every three 
years, the central committee annually, and a smaller execu- 
tive committee more frequently. 

Instead of departments the new structure will be formed 
of executive branches known as commissions, such as a 
commission on ecumenical encounter and a commission 
on ecumenical projects. A planning committee responsible 
to the central committee will work out structural details. 

The new form of the council will free its paid staff, as 
far as possible, from routine administration so that they 
may give leadership in ecumenical activity throughout 
the country. It aims at relating dialogue between the 
churches and inter-church co-operation to a new common 
witness in the world, with far more involvement of laity 
and youth. 

One of the theme speakers, Dr. Eugene L. Smith of the 
New York office of the W.C.C., praised the provisional 
constitution as one of the best he has seen. 

During its meetings the council dispatched a telegram 
to the Hon. Paul Martin, who was then in New York, 
supporting Canada’s attempt to secure United Nations’ 
recognition for the Peoples’ Republic of China. It asked 
the Canadian government to grant China diplomatic 
recognition. Our government was urged also to work 
towards achieving for the peoples of Taiwan (Formosa) 
the freedom of self-determination. 

Delegates voted to support the Canadian government if 
it were to make a private or public request to the United 
States government asking for a halt to the bombing of 
North Vietnam, on the grounds that “it appears that 
North Vietnam will not join in any peace talks unless the 
United States stops bombing its territory.” 

The council will call for a day of prayer on behalf of 
Vietnam and ask member churches to give more effective 
aid to suffering civilians in both North and South Vietnam 
through financial support of the relief agency of the World 
Council of Churches. 
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Formal approval was given the name of the Ecumenical 
Institute of Canada which is housed in the former Cana- 
dian School of Missions in Toronto. As an arm of the 
C.C.C. it will extend its activities as a training and 
research centre through local institutes across the country. 
The formation of local church councils is also being 
encouraged by the C.C.C. 

Commended to the churches for participation as a 
project during Canada’s centennial year (1967) was the 
Centennial International Development Program, a world 
service organization which aims to help train and 
encourage people in under-developed countries. Financial 
support and volunteers will be sought. 

The non-voting youth observers presented a statement 
at the closing session claiming that too much time was 
spent on resolutions and far too little on plans for 
effective action. They listed the priorities today as racial 
tensions, hunger, trade and aid, war and people, and the 
revolution at home. 

The youth observers were permitted to name a 
representative to the new planning committee and were 
supported in their demand for a proportion of younger 
members to bring fresh vision to the new commissions of 
the council. 

The Rev. Reginald S. Dunn, minister of Walmer Road 
Baptist Church, Toronto, was elected president. A United 
Church layman, Donald Cameron of Toronto, and an 
Anglican bishop, Right Rev. Ernest S. Reed of Ottawa, 
were named vice-presidents. Wilson Abernethy of Toronto 
is the new honorary treasurer. * 


Members of the C.C.C. are: the Anglican Church of 
Canada, the Baptist Federation of Canada, the Churches 
of Christ (Disciples), the Evangelical United Brethren 
Church, the Greek Orthodox Church, the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, the Salvation Army, the Society of 
Friends, and the United Church of Canada. 

Affiliated members are the National Councils of the 
Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A., and the Student Christian 
Movement. 
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YOUR LOVE AND 
ABUNDANCE 
WITH A 


A PERSONAL 


CENTENNIAL 
YEAR 


OPPORTUNITY 


NEEDY CHILD 


As a nation, during our Centennial 
Year, Canada is setting an example in 
sharing her abundance of wheat and 
flour with underprivileged countries. 
Encouraged by our government lead- 
ers many additional millions of dollars 
will be shared in famine aid through- 
out the world. 


As an individual, Sunday School class 
or church group you can express your 
concern and love in a very meaning- 
ful and personal way—by sponsoring 
some destitute and needy girl or boy. 
Since 1938 North American sponsors 


have made it possible for Christian 
Children’s Fund to assist children 
in orphanages, schools and special 
projects in a warm personal friendship. 


For only $10 a month you can 
sponsor a deserving child. You will 
receive the child’s picture, life history 
and opportunity to exchange letters— 
and love. Will you make this your 
own personal Centennial project in 
1967? Right now sponsors are needed 
most in: India, Korea, Hong Kong, 
Viet Nam and South America. 


Receipts for Income Tax Are Issued Promptly 


one year in sap atrciealase anasto cu fetigancallign ete astderoete 
(Name Country ) 
I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the 
full year first month [] 
I cannot “sponsor” a child but want 
to help by giving $ 


Name 


A ATeSSisjca ee 


Place PRESSES Sy Province meee eee 
Gifts of any amount are welcome. 


eee ee ee ee 


I wish to “sponsor”? a boy [J girl [ for 


== CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA-= 4 


1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 7, CANADA 


p-1-7 I 


CCF is experienced, effi- : 
cient, economical and 
conscientious. Approved 
by the Income Tax 
Branch of the Dept. of 
Revenue. Ottawa, 
approved by U.S. State 
Department Advisory 
Commission on Voluntary | 
Foreign Aid, member of 
the Foreign Missions 
Division of the National i 

Council of Churches. Christian Children’s 
Fund assists over 65,000 children in 
more than 650 Homes and projects in 
over 50 countries. 
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Protestants, Roman Catholics, 
To study common problems 

The World Council of Churches’ 
secretariat for faith and order and the 
Vatican secretariat for the promotion 
of Christian unity will begin common 
theological studies on the problem of 
“Apostolicity and Catholicity of the 
Church.” 

The studies will be undertaken by a 
commission whose composition was 
determined by the Joint Working 
Group of the WCC and the Roman 
Catholic Church at its meeting at 
Crét-Bérard (near Lausanne) Novem- 
ber 20-22. Later a larger group will be 
formed to receive the results of the 
initial study. A sub-commission on 
mixed marriages will begin its work in 
a few months. 


More freedom in Spain 
For Protestant churches 


The Commission for the Defence of 
Protestantism in Spain states that 
during the third quarter of 1966 the 
government has granted permission for 
ten Protestant churches to be opened 
in different provinces of Spain. For the 
first time the largest Protestant Church 
in Barcelona has been allowed to place 
a cross on its outer facade, and also 
a small notice-board stating that the 
building is a Protestant church. 


New Indian famine crisis 
Requires further church aid 


Because of the help given by 
churches around the world in response 
to the WCC’s India famine appeal, 
immediate measures could be taken to 
help meet a new emergency in the 
State of Bihar. 

Well-drilling equipment — bought 
with funds from the WCC’s special 
appeal — is being redeployed to work 
temporarily in the drought affected 
parts of Bihar. It will be manned by 
three of the churches’ specialists, two 
workers from the Indian Social Insti- 
tute’s extension service, and a number 
of volunteers. 

North of the Ganges River where 
earlier floods had destroyed crops and 
put out of action many irrigation 
pumps, the Committee on Relief and 
Gift Supplies of the National Christian 
Council of India (CORAGS) is sup- 
porting two Peace Corps volunteers 
and an Indian with a mobile workshop 
to help repair pumps. Emergency feed- 
ing programs and food-for-work pro- 
jects have also been started. 

Bihar has a population of more 
than 50,000,000. According to the 
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Guardian of Great Britain, at least 20 
million of these people now face acute 
hunger and starvation. The British 
Observer reports a mass migration 
appears to have begun from the 
affected areas with an estimated 3,000 
persons leaving every day for Calcutta. 

The Hindustan Times, New Delhi, 
says: “Bihar is facing one of the worst 
droughts of decades. Fields which are 
irrigated by the Lilagan irrigation 
scheme are dry. Children are eating 
the pulp from a palm tree trunk. In 
Bahera village people are living on 
salt and water.” 

Last February the Division of Inter- 
Church Aid, Refugee and World Ser- 
vice appealed for $3,000,000 towards 
a co-ordinated program for striking at 
the root causes of hunger in India. 
This was co-ordinated with appeals 
made by the Roman Catholic Church, 
and the United Nations’ Food and 
Agriculture Organization. So far, ap- 
proximately $2,250,000 has been given 
or pledged towards the DICARWS 
appeal. 


Blake assumes office in WCC 
As new general secretary 


The general direction of the World 
Council of Churches passed in Decem- 
ber from the hands of a distinguished 
Dutch theologian and _ ecumenical 
statesman to those of an American 
Presbyterian. 

With the retirement of Dr. W. A. 
Visser *t Hooft, after 18 years at the 
council’s helm, the post of general 
secretary has been assumed by Dr. 
Eugene Carson Blake. For the past 15 
years Dr. Blake was stated clerk of the 
United Presbyterian Church in the 
USA. He is widely known as the 
architect of a plan to unite major 
Protestant denominations (nine are 
currently participating in the Consul- 
tation on Church Union, which grew 
out of his proposal). 

Reflecting on the future of the 
ecumenical movement and the role he 
hopes the World Council will play, Dr. 
Blake stated: ‘There are two erroneous 
ideas about the ecumenical movement 
current in many parts of the world. 
One is that Pope John XXIII started 
it. The other is that the World Council 
started it. Actually the movement 
began and continues essentially in the 
aspirations and faith of people, young 
and old, who have found that their 
effective expression of Christianity is 
hindered and limited by all the ec- 
clesiastical structures. 

“The World Council of Churches 
and all churches including the Roman 
Catholic have an opportunity — if 
they are free and creative enough — 
to give some direction to the desire of 
Christian people everywhere to make 
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FINE REPRODUCTIONS OF 
ORIGINAL PAINTINGS BY 


To commemorate Canada’s Centennial Year — 
here is a collection of seven reproductions of 
beautiful oil paintings, each by a member of 
the Group of Seven. These full colour reproduc- 
tions represent all the excitement of Canada 
as seen by these world famous artists. Each 
print is 8” x 10” and includes the painting’s 
title and artist’s name. You'll find them per- 
fect for framing and ideal as classroom study 
aids. If you would like to own this complete 
collection of fine art, simply send two box tops 
from Quick or Instant Quaker Oats with your 
name and address, plus $1.00 to: The Quaker 
Oats Company of Canada Limited, Centennial 
Offer #3, Box 3887, Terminal A, Toronto 1, 


Ontario. 
HOT QUAKER OATS 


good good food to go go grow on! 


CANADA’S RENOWNED “GROUP OF SEVEN” 


QUICK 
QUAKER 
= OATS 


3 Les. NET wT. 
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COLLeGe 


One of Canada’s oldest 


co-educational colleges 
FOUNDED 1857 


A sound cultural education in a 
Christian environment. 

Grades IX to XIII 

Secretarial, Business, 

Cultural Courses 

Music and Drama 

All forms of Physical Recreation 
For complete information and 
illustrated prospectus, write to: 


H. B. Simpson, B.A., Principal 
Albert College, Belleville, Ontario, 
Canada 
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A reading congregation is 

an informed congregation; 
an informed congregation 

is an interested congregation; 
an interested congregation 

is an active serving 
congregation. 
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their faith once more central in the 
life of man.” 

The new WCC executive pointed 
out that “the WCC is not interested in 
unity for the sake of unity, but in unity 
combined with reformation and re- 
newal of the structures and life of the 
church, so that Jesus Christ may be 
presented with power everywhere.” 


Special observances mark 
Week of prayer 

Churches in Canada and throughout 
the world will launch an \eight-day 
round of special activities this January 
in observance of the 1967 Week of 
Prayer for Christian Unity. From Jan- 
uary 18-25, business, professional and 
civic groups will be asked to join the 
churches in worship, study and action 
designed to strengthen the community’s 
sense of oneness in Christ. Observed 
by Anglican, Eastern Orthodox, Pro- 
testant and Roman Catholic Churches, 
the 1967 week of prayer will have as 
its theme, “Called To One Hope.” 


Italian churches mobilize 
To aid flood victims 


Italy’s Protestant community is 
mobilizing its full resources to provide 
disaster relief to the flood-struck city 
of Florence. 

Pastor Mario Sbaff, president of the 
Federal Council of Protestant Churches 
in Italy, reports that more than 40 
Protestant families lost everything in 
the floodwaters. Twenty shops owned 
by Protestants were totally destroyed. 

Methodist, Baptist, Brethren and 
Waldensian church buildings were 
extensively damaged. Hardest hit was 
the Methodist building, where waters 
stood between four and five meters 
deep. 

The Federal Council has set up a 
special committee to co-ordinate relief 
work in the city. The Italian churches 
are raising funds both for immediate 
relief to Protestants and for contribu- 
tion through government relief and 
rebuilding efforts. — RPPS 


Vietnam war debated 
At B.C. synod meeting 

Lively discussion of the situation in 
Vietnam marked the annual meeting 
of the Synod of British Columbia 
which opened in First Church, New 
Westminster on November 1. 

After some debate the synod passed 
the following resolutions, a copy of 
which was sent to the Prime Minister 


of Canada and to the Hon. Paul 
Martin: 
1. The synod prays that realistic 


negotiations between all the parties 
concerned may bring a speedy end 
to the war in Vietnam. 


2. The synod expresses its deep con- 
cern that there be no further escala- 
tion of the war, on the part of all 
sides, and would profoundly deplore 
the possible future use of nuclear 
weapons. 

3. The synod expresses its moral con- 
cern over the unfortunate South 
Vietnamese government program of 
crop destruction in areas held by 
the Viet Cong. The synod regrets 
this program which constitutes a 
war measure primarily aimed at the 
civilian population. 

It was further agreed that presby- 
teries and congregations be urged to 
support relief measures to the civilian 
population in Vietnam. 

Rev. Dr. W. O. Nugent of Abbots- 
ford, the superintendent of missions 
for British Columbia, was _ elected 
moderator of synod. 


“Living It Up” 
Is youth week theme 

Recently there has been a spate of 
books like The Comfortable Pew and 
The Restless Church urging the church 
as an institution and its members as in- 
dividuals to come out from behind their 
walls and get involved in the life of the 
community in which the church exists. 
There are signs of stirring and unrest 
which indicate that these proddings are 
producing results. It is not surprising 


The design interpreting the 
youth week theme “Living it up!” 


that young people are extremely inter- 
ested in this outward movement. Their 
big problem is how to begin. 
Christian Youth Week, January 29 
to February 5, provides a lead to teen- 
age youth who want to see what the 
community in which they live is like, 
what its problems are, and what the 
church should be doing. The theme, 
“Living It Up!” deals with Christian 
citizenship. Teens will study what it 
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means to be a citizen in terms of jus- 
tice, communication or social service, 
and what new dimension being a Chris- 
tian adds to being a citizen. The study 
will take them out of the churches into 
the courts, newspaper offices, social 
welfare bureaus and other places where 
the community becomes visible as 
people in a society. 

While this adventure in becoming 
aware is intended primarily for teens, 
they need and welcome the help and 
encouragement of adults. Watch for the 
announcement of the Christian youth 
week activity of your youth group, and 
volunteer help in arranging for inter- 
views and tours, or providing trans- 
portation. Don’t just send them out, go 
with them. There are things for you to 
learn, too. 


Survey shows Spanish people 
Favour religious liberty 


A leading Spanish Catholic has dis- 
closed the results of a year-old public 
opinion survey which shows that two- 
thirds of the Spanish people favour 
granting religious liberty and giving 
freedom to non-Catholic persons and 
groups to practice their faith publicly. 

M. Miret, president of Catholic 
Action, cited a survey made by the 
Spanish Institute of Public Opinion. 
The survey was conducted before the 
Council’s Declaration on Religious 
Liberty. 

Only 4% of the people interviewed 
rejected all relations with persons of 
other confessions, while 55% declared 
that the unity of Christians, even at 
the price of significant concessions, is 
desirable. 

Miret concludes: “The Spanish 
people, and especially the younger 
people, are very different from the 
conceptions held by the extreme 
religious conservatives. Their thinking 
is very far removed from an exclusively 
tradition-bound attitude.” 

The survey also indicates that 
religious practice in Catholic Spain is 
much less intensive than is often 
claimed. A study conducted in the 
industrial city Mataro has shown that 
among high-level management person- 
nel, 80.8% attend mass regularly; 
only 5% of the manual labourers do 
so, however. It is estimated that only 
about 12% of the population con- 
siders religious values as binding in 
their lives. — RPPS 


Ewart graduate bursaries 

The alumnae association of Ewart 
College has established a fund to make 
bursaries available to graduates who 
wish to pursue further studies. 

Friends and graduates who wish to 
‘support this project are advised that 
the treasurer is Mrs. A. Spaulding, 78 
Durant Ave., Toronto 6. 
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FOR YOURSELF OR YOUR 


CHURCH GROUP 


MANY CHURCH GROUPS 
EARNED OVER $200. 
LAST YEAR SHOWING 


MONARCH 


CARDS AND GIFTS 


You will earn as much, or more, this easy way 
with the Monarch Line of beautiful All Occa- 
sion assortments, Easter cards, Get Well Cards, 
Sympathy cards, Wrappings and Gifts. You 
only need to show them to friends and neigh- 
bours to get immediate orders. 


START NOW 


Send coupon and receive full-colour catalogue, 
assortments on approval and complete infor- 
mation, Experience proves the Monarch Line 
is so good, prices so attractive, there is no 
limit to the money you or your group can earn. 
You are under no obligation — it’s well worth 
a trial. 


CONVENIENT TERMS 


are extended to all organizations and church 
groups making it easy to finance purchases. 


| Dept. PR, 217 Cannon St. E., Hamilton, Ont. 


NEED A COFFEE 
PERCOLATOR? 


Ideal for: 

e Church meetings 
@ Church suppers 
e@ Card parties 

e Social evenings 


This 75 cup West Bend automatic 
coffee percolator can be earned at 
no cost to you! Ask for details. 


MONARCH GREETING CARD CO. LIMITED 


| Please send me your FREE full-colour spring catalogue, full particulars | 


and ALL Occasion cards on approval. 


(please print) 


MAIL 
COUPON | Namets it sn teereen e etceaar Ase 
TODAY | A Adresse Sen tinntcie seer ee aeraereacden creas 


ORGANIZED 1717 


INCORPORATED 1759 
AY ote to the Chrenan Ministry 


For more than two centuries — since 1759 


An 
CONTINUING to serve the Canadian clergy and their 


families, exclusively, in the Life Insurance field, from 


Interdenominational 


fellowship a Canadian base, under Canadian conditions and with 


Canadian contracts. Fast and efficient policy service 


providing assured by a Canadian staff. 
all 
eae Low, low guaranteed rates and high, high guaranteed 
| 
returns available to the limited preferred risk persons 
of eligible, from a Canadian office. 
life 
Insurance 


Write or Phone without obligation: 


PRESBYTERIAN 


MINISTERS FUND 
for Life Srsurance 


Room 213, 57 Bloor Street West, Toronto 5, Ontario. 
Telephone: 921-5083 area code 416 


Carson. Wasson, D.D. 
President 


F. Bramley Keys 
Manager for Canada 


ee 
HERE’S AN ITEM FOR YOUR ANNUAL MEETING... 


The annual congregational meeting is the time to discuss the church’s life and 
work, 


Stewardship is accepted as a Christian responsibility when the church member 


understands the extent of the program which he is asked to support. 


Month by month The Presbyterian Record portrays the activities of the church’s 
mission. Make sure you enlist all of your families on the Record’s EVERY HOME 
PLAN. The cost is only one dollar a year, less than two cents a week. 
Better still —- include it in the congregation’s budget. This item will more than 
pay for itself. 
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$7,000,000 BUDGET FOR 1967 


In 1967 the Bible Society needs seven million dollars in contribu- 
tions and legacies to pay for the work of translation and the loss on 
the sale of Scriptures in 150 countries. 


The Canadian Bible Society must provide $800,000. 
Will You help? 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Auxiliary of The British and Foreign Bible Society 
National Office, Suite 200, 1835 Yonge Street, Toronto 7 


Ministers from New Hebrides 
Visit Canada 


Canadian Presbyterians welcomed 
two visitors from the New Hebrides 
during November. They were the Rev. 
Titus Path, a Presbyterian minister, 
and the Rev. Graham Miller, formerly 
a missionary in the New Hebrides and 
now principal of Australia’s Melbourne 
Bible Institute. They came on their. 
way home from the World Congress 
on Evangelism in Berlin. 

In Nova Scotia they saw First 
Church, Pictou, where in 1846 the 
Rev. John Geddie was designated as 
the first Canadian Presbyterian mis- 
sionary to the New Hebrides. And they 
addressed a large gathering of Pictou 
County Presbyterians in St. Andrew’s 
Church, New Glasgow. While in Tor- 
onto a dinner was held in their honour 
at the church offices. 


Rev. Titus Path of the New Hebrides is 
shown laying his hand on a grandfather clock 
in First Church, Pictou, N.S., made by 
pioneer missionary John Geddie. 


Inner city project 
Held in Toronto 

A pilot project to probe inner city 
mission work in Toronto was spon- 
sored by the inner city committee of 
East Toronto Presbytery. 

Six students from Knox and Ewart 
Colleges and the University of Toronto 
took part, as well as the Rev. R. A. 
Cornish of St. Matthew’s Church, the 
Rev. John Robson and Miss Flora 
Whiteford of Queen St. East Church. 

Making their headquarters the Scott 
Mission, the group visited such places 
as courts, jails, Evangel Hall, social 
agencies, church coffee houses and 
drop-in centres, and the city hall. 
They had interviews with city and 
court officials and attended lectures. 
And in discussion sessions together 
they considered how the church can 
work effectively in the new world of 
the inner city. 
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Congregational outreach 
Stressed at conference 


Dr. George E. Sweazey, minister of 
the over 3,000-member Webster Grove 
Presbyterian Church, St. Louis, Mo., 
addressed the pre-synod conference on 
evangelism for Montreal and Ottawa 
Synod, in Westminster Church, Pierre- 
fonds, Que. 

Analyzing the evangelistic task of 
the 20th century church, Dr. Sweazey’s 
plea was for the local congregation to 
recapture a sense of mission. He urged 
them to employ every possible means 
of reaching outside the church to bring 
people to an acknowledged faith in 
Christ, and to a growing Christian life 
within the church. 

The Rev. Walter Welch of St. An- 
drew’s, Humber Heights, Ont., added 
fuel to the fires of conviction, concern 
and hope for the future of modern 
suburban congregations in his address 
on how modern evangelism works at 
St. Andrew’s. Approaches suggested by 
the board of evangelism and social 
action were outlined by the secretary, 
the Rev. Arthur J. Gowland. 


Hiroshima church members 

Aid war victims in Vietnam 
Members of the Hiroshima Union 

Church in Japan have contributed 

several hundred dollars to Vietnam 

Christian Service to be used for aid to 

war victims in South Vietnam. 


Centennial projects 
Sponsored by the churches 

“In gratitude for the blessings of the 
past, and in hope for the future, we do 
proclaim this historic year, 1967, as 
one of thanksgiving, prayer and cele- 
bration to commemorate the centennial 
of Confederation.” These words from 
a proclamation issued by the Canadian 
Interfaith Conference will be read from 
many pulpits on the first Sunday of 
OG 

As well as urging churches to make 
special reference to the centennial on 
three Sundays during the year, the 
Conference has encouraged the writ- 
ing of centennial hymns, and sponsored 
an anthem for use at such services. 
Also, a Canadian Centennial Anthol- 
ogy of Prayers is being produced. 

Presbyterians are marking the cen- 
tennial by holding the general assembly 
in Ottawa and a pre-assembly congress 
at Queen’s University, Kingston. Two 
paper-back books deal with the devel- 
opment and growth of the church, A 
Short History of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, and Enkindled by 
The Word. 

The Canadian Council of Churches 
has sponsored a series of publications 
about the contribution of the churches 
to Canada’s development. In addition 
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to the adult study book, Douglas J. 
Wilson’s The Church Grows in Can- 
ada, there are texts for senior, inter- 
mediate, junior and primary age 
groups. Lists of books recommended 
by various religious bodies have been 
compiled by the Canadian Interfaith 
Conference. 


CENTENNIAL PROJECTS 


As a centennial project, the Brownies of 
Hillview Church, Islington, planted white 
and red tulips in a maple leaf shaped plot 
in front of the church. 


The kirk among the heather 


A sloping bank at the side of Garden 
Village Presbyterian Church in South 
Burnaby, B.C. was filled with heather 
on November 27. 

At the invitation of the minister, 
Rev. Dr. James Dunn, families of 
Scottish background donated and 
planted heather at a congregational 
ceremony as a beautification project 
for Canada’s centennial year. 


Bible translated 
For retarded children 


The first Bible translation for men- 
tally retarded children has just been 
published by the Netherlands Bible 
Society. Containing the story of Jesus’ 
birth, as recorded by Matthew and 
Luke, the new edition is the first in a 
series entitled “What The Bible Tells 
Us”. It was planned by a special com- 
mittee composed of Protestant and 
Roman Catholic experts in the educa- 
tion of retarded children, and of rep- 
resentatives of the Netherlands Bible 
Society. The book is largely composed 
of illustrations in four colours, spécially 
designed for the needs of the mentally 
handicapped child. The project was 
undertaken as the result of a plea to 
the Bible Society in Holland from 
teachers of retarded children, for whom 
no suitable books on the Bible were 
available. 
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Now in Alberta, Manitoba 
and Ontario: 


IF YOU 
DON'T 
DRINK 


.. .pay less 
for your auto 
insurance! 


Abstainers’ Insurance Company is the 
one insurance company in Canada 
that issues policies only to non- 
drinkers. 

Established in Ontario in 1956, 
Abstainers’ Insurance Company 
now also operates in Alberta and 
Manitoba. About $3,000,000 in 
premiums have been written. 


In Alberta and Manitoba write 
for a list of our local agents. 


In Ontario mail this coupon: 


Please send full information on Auto 


Insurance for total abstainers. A4 
Name ovate suaje tie al Mads tie co etace < 
Address: Wasenerataidte sce sce os. ¢06 «ste 
Agertars mOCCUDAtION sas cenereneretehe 
Make and Year of Car.......2e6 “ 
Used for Pleasure... . Business.... 


Used to Drive to Work [9 
If so, One Way Distance... 


Age and Sex of All Drivers. . 
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ABSTAINERS’ INSURANCE 


24 Peel Street, Box 444, Simcoe, Ontario 


IMMEDIATE services of established inde- 
pendent adjustors available to policyholders 
motoring anywhere in Canada or the U.S.A. 
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THE CHURCH 
GROWS IN CANADA 
q is 


snapian ) Het 


BOOKS FOR 
CANADA'S CENTENNIAL 


lllustrating the 
Contribution 
of the 
Church 

to the 
Development 
of Canada 


Ctories for 
CANADAS 
BIRTHDAY 


sig Piet 
Aseige 


This year is the time for Christians to take a look at the Church in 
Canadian life: its place in history, the challenge of the present, the 
opportunity of the future. These books, produced by the Canadian 
Council of Churches show how Presbyterians and others have helped 
mould Canada’s past and will help prepare them to shape its future. 


Every home should have a set of the colourful, attractive, Centennial 
books :— 


The Church Grows in Canada (for adults) by Douglas J. Wilson 
Into A Nation (for young people) by a group of writers 
Mainstream (12 to 14 years) by Adelaide Leitch 

Blazing Trails in Canada (9 to 11 years) by Fred Swayze 
Stories for Canada’s Birthday (6 to 8 years) by Audrey McKim 


All at $1.75 each. In every age group there is a leader’s guide at 
.75c, for adults there is a Study/Action Manual at $1.35. 


Order a complete set for your minister or church school library. 


Other special resources include: 


The Grin on the Moon (a way out one-act play) ........ 85 
Fun & Festival in Canada (songs, games, recipes) ........ 85 
Historical Map “The Church in Canada” (size 23x36”) 1.35 


This “Canada Theme” was adopted by the General Assembly for 
prayer and study throughout the Church this year. 


ORDER DIRECT FROM: 


PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS, 
52 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario. 
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“BOOK CHAT 


THE CHURCH GROWS IN 
CANADA, by Douglas J. Wilson 

@ A comprehensive picture of the 
growth of the church in Canada is 
given by an outstanding journalist. Dr. 
Wilson is the religious editor of the 
Montreal Star and is also a graduate 
in theology, a former teacher and an 
active churchman. It is not simply a 
history book, although it is packed 
with historical facts of interest and im- 
portance. It is the adult reading book 
on the theme “The Contribution of the 
Church to the Development of Can- 
ada” which has been approved by 
general assembly for study and prayer. 
The book gives an opportunity to 
learn what the churches have done, 
examine the role they are playing in 
major Canadian issues of today, and 
to assess the opportunities facing the 
church in the future. (Cloth, $3.95, 
paper, $1.75, available from Presby- 
terian Publications ) R. M. Ransom 


CENTENNIAL BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN AND TEENS 
@ Stories for Canada’s Birthday, by 
Audrey McKim, contains 10 stories 
for primary children (6-8) of which 
five deal with early pioneer days in 
Canada. Juniors (9-11), will enjoy 
Blazing Trails in Canada, by Fred 
Swayze. It covers a period of 350 
years, starting in 1600 and looking 
ahead of 1967 with plans for new 
occupations for Eskimos of the north. 
The eight stories in Mainstream, by 
Adelaide Leitch, focus on the activity 
of the church in the lives of Canadians, 
for 12 to 14 year olds. Into a Nation, 
edited by Vivian Holland for senior 
teens, 15 to 17, looks at the develop- 
ment of the Christian community in 
Canada. (Each, $1.75, paper, avail- 
able from Presbyterian Publications, 
52 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont.) 


EAGLE MASK, by James Houston 

e@ A boy of a West Coast Indian tribe 

is initiated into manhood in this vividly 

told story by the author of the award- 

winning book Tikta’liktak. For chil- 

dren ages 8 to 11. (Longmans, $3.50) 
Margaret Armstrong 


THE PICTURE STORY OF WORLD 
EXPLORATION, by Francis Odle 

@ In crisp, concise and informative 
style we trace the adventurous careers 
of men such as Vasco da Gama, Ponce 
de Leon and Robert Peary, as well as 
lesser-known explorers. Many of the 
fascinating illustrations are from con- 
temporary books and other sources. 
(Clarke, Irwin, $3.25) 
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WILDLIFE IN CANADA, by R. D. 
Lawrence 

@ Intimate and revealing word pic- 
tures of Canada’s wild creatures make 
this an unusual book of its kind. The 
environment and family life of over 
30 animals are described in a vivid, 
narrative style, depicting the struggle 
for existence, the unrelenting cycle of 
birth and death in Canada’s wilds. 
(Nelson, $6) 


ALBERTO GIACOMETTI 

@ Modern art isn’t to everyone’s taste. 
But this beautifully illustrated book of 
a contemporary sculptor’s works must 
appeal to even the more traditionally- 
minded. The simplicity, grace and 
strength of Giocometti’s art is graph- 
ically depicted in 112 illustrations, 
most of them photos, with 16 in colour. 
(Doubleday, $8.95) 


CHRISTIAN SOCIAL ETHICS IN 
A CHANGING WORLD, edited by 

John C. Bennett 
e A variety of churches and theolog- 
ical thought is represented, including 
the Roman Catholic, Evangelical and 
Greek Orthodox positions. Dealing 
with the theological problems of social 
ethics, several essays grapple with the 
reality of social revolution. Richard 
Shaull makes a fine contribution in 
this area. A Christological approach 
to the renewal of modern society is 
offered by Roger Mehl of Strasbourg. 
The role of theology in ecumenical 
social thinking is pointed up in several 
essays, one of which is by Professor 
Wendland of Germany. The function 
of the church in changing societies is 
given a whole section. This ranges 
from a chapter by Adegbola, a Ni- 
gerian, on “From Tribalism to Nation- 
hood”, exploring the African social 
problem, to one by R. Shinn, on “The 
Church in an Affluent Society.” A 
valuable section on critical issues has 
two chapters on the current debate on 
the place of natural law in social ethics. 
John Bennett offers a fine summary, 
stressing the conviction of the several 
writers “that Christian faith involves 
responsibility for the transformation of 
the institutions and structures of socie- 

ty.” (Welch, $6) 
Donald V. Wade 


INTERMARRIAGE, 

by Albert I. Gordon 

@ This is a thorough study of marriages 
between people of different faiths, 
races or ethnic backgrounds. It seeks 
to catalogue the attitudes and problems 
of those involved, and discusses the 
viewpoints of college age youth toward 
dating and marrying people of dif- 
ferent backgrounds. Although an 
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American survey this is a good re- 
source. Not content with doing a 
sociological study, the author says his 
personal experience as a rabbi rein- 
forces the conclusion that intermarriage 
is a hazardous business. Interesting 
case histories tell why. (Beacon Press, 
52.95.) 

Wayne A. Smith 


BIRDS OF THE NORTHERN 
FOREST, paintings by J. F. Lans- 
downe, text by John A. Livingston 

@ Magnificent is the only word that 
describes this lavishly printed and 
bound volume. The 56 full colour 
paintings by famous illustrator of bird 
life J. Fenwick Lansdowne, are breath- 
taking. Brief but lucid text accom- 
panies each. It’s a beautiful book, a 
treasured addition to any library. 
(McClelland and Stewart, $20) 


ARE YOU RUNNING WITH ME 
JESUS? by Malcolm Boyd 

@ Out of one man’s personal en- 
counter with God come these con- 
temporary-style prayers. Written in 
the everyday language of the ordinary 
man, they are relevant, real, and re- 
lated to life. Some will startle the 
churchgoer accustomed only to tradi- 
tional forms. But their freshness and 
honesty cannot help but provoke 
thought and self-examination. (Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, $4.55) 


STARLIGHT NIGHTS, the adven- 
tures of a star-gazer, by Leslie C. 
Peltier 
e@ An autobiographical account of a 
study of the stars, planets and comets 
which makes the reader eager to get out 
a telescope. The author has followed 
his avocation of astronomy since young 
manhood and is the discoverer of 
many comets. This is his first book, 
written during the cloudy nights when 
even the most dedicated star-gazer is 
frustrated. It is intimate and some- 
what naive. A book for amateurs by 
a self-acknowledged amateur. (Fitz- 
henry and Whiteside, $6.25) 

Jean Lochead 


RAVEN’S CRY, by Christie Harris 
@ Another gift for Canada’s 100th 
birthday! This is a dramatic tale of a 
proud and cultured Haida Eagle Chief, 
Edinsa, and his descendants. On the 
west coast the family fished and 
hunted until the flying canoes and the 
Iron Men came to trade axe-heads and 
muskets for sea otter pelts. With the 
fur traders came disease, fighting and 
death. In 1884 Tahayghen, who carved 
slate, hammered gold and engraved 
silver with beautiful designs, was bap- 
tized Charles Edenshaw, a name still 


ABINGDON'’S 
new 
paperbound 
reprints 
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PROTESTANT THOUGHT 
AND NATURAL SCIENCE 


John Dillenberger. An analysis of the 
relation between natural science and 
Protestant theology from the Refor- 
mation to the present. Dr. 
Dillenberger explores thoroughly the 
basic issues of the age-old con- 
troversy. 320 pages. $2.50 


JESUS CHRIST: 
THE RISEN LORD 


Floyd V. Filson. Dr. Filson presents a 
biblical message using the Resurrec- 
tion as the interpretative fact. He 
claims that for the Bible to be put in 
its proper framework, it must be 

seen in relation to this one central 
fact. 288 pages. $2.25 


THE CHURCH 
REDEMPTIVE 


Howard Grimes. An important contri- 
bution to bridging the gap between 
current theological thinking about 

the church and its day-by-day exist- 
ence. “A stimulating text for courses 

in churchmanship and Christian 
nurture.’—Encounter. 192 pages. $1.60 


THE SHAPE OF DEATH 


Jaroslav Pelikan. The message of the 
early church concerning life and 
death as seen through the eyes of 
Tatian, Clement of Alexandria, 
Cyprian, Origen, and Irenaeus. In the 
final chapter, Dr. Pelikan adds his 
own “shape of death.” 128 pages. 
$1.35 


At your local bookstore 


ABINGDON PRESS 
G. R. Welch Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Exclusive Canadian Representative 
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Still a leader... 


Since first published in 1929, The 
Abingdon Bible Commentary has 
remained a leader in the field 

of biblical interpretation. Broad in 
scope, sound in theology and 
scholarship, this commentary 
includes colorful maps, cross 
references, and a complete index. 
1,452 pages. Regular edition, $9.50 
Thumb-indexed edition, $10.95 


At your local bookstore 
ABINGDON PRESS 
G. fF. WELCH CO. 
LTD... TORONTO 


Exclusive Canadian 
Feepresentative 
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MOVING? 


ONE MONTH’S NOTICE 
IS REQUIRED 
to make a change of address 


So if you are planning to move 
or if you have changed your residence, 


please advise us promptly. 
Give number from label. 
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Now Many Wear 


FALSE TEETH 


With More Comfort 


FASTEETH, a pleasant alkaline 
(non-acid) powder, holds false teeth 
more firmly.To eat and talk in more 
comfort, just sprinkle a little FAS- 
TEETH on your plates. No gummy, 
gooey, pasty taste or feeling. Checks 
“plate odor’ (denture breath). Get 
FASTEETH at any drug counter. 


Order 


BOOKS ~~ 


all church supplies from 
PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 
52 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


well known to connoisseurs of Indian 
art. The book is illustrated by Bill 
Read, himself a Haida, descendant of 
the last great chief. He was for some 
time with the CBC but now fashions 
jewelry and carvings. (McClelland 
and Stewart, $4.50) Olive G. Grant 


DISSENTER IN A GREAT 
SOCIETY, by William Stringfellow 
@ With characteristic clarity and con- 
cise prose, this lawyer-theologian pier- 
cingly scrutinizes the crises in western 
society. The chapters, well illustrated 
with current events and the actions of 
prominent persons, expose relentlessly 
white apathy in civil rights, the doc- 
trine of white supremacy, the philos- 
ophy of ghettoization, the idolatry of 
property, the corruption of politics, the 
acquisitiveness of man and the reign 
of death. 

But in his plea for love and Chris- 
tian involvement, Stringfellow is no 
mere spectator. He offers constructive 
suggestions born of personal experi- 
ence, passionate concern and his own 
deep, voluntary love. Readers of The 
Record will recognize material from 
some of his columns, “Critic From 
Within.” (Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
$5.70) James D. C. Jack 


COME AS YOU ARE, 

by O. A. Austin 

@ Down-to-earth meditations about 
everyday things, written in a lively, 
easy-to-read yet thought-provoking 
style. (Welch, $1) 


BIBLE READINGS — 


January 1— Psalm 48: 8-14 
January 2—Isaiah 40: 1-8 
January 3—Isaiah 40: 9-11 
January 4— Isaiah 40: 12-24 
January 5— Isaiah 40: 25-31 
January 6—TIsaiah 41: 1-9 
January 7—TIsaiah 41: 10-20 
January 8-—Isaiah 41: 21-29 
January 9—TIsaiah 42: 1-8 
January 10 —TIsaiah 42: 9-16 
January 11 —Isaiah 42: 17-25 


January 12 —TIsaiah 43: 1-7 
January 13 —Isaiah 43: 8-17 
January 14—2 Kings 17: 1-12 
January 15 —2 Kings 17: 13-18 
January 16 — Rev. 6: 9-17 
January 17 — Rev. 
January 18 —Rev. 11: 15-19 
January 19 — Rev. 13: 
January 20 — Rev. 14: 12-20 
January 21 — Rev. 19: 
January 22 — Rev. 20: 1-6 
January 23 — Rev. 20: 
January 24 — Rev. 21: 1-7 
January 25 — Rev. 21: 
January 26 — Rev. 21: 
January 27 — Rey. 22: 1-7 


January 28 — Rev. 22: 8-15 
January 29 — Rev. 22: 16-21 
January 30— Psalm 51: 1-10 


January 31— Psalm 51: 11-19 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Dr. E. H. Johnson, overseas 
secretary and the Rev. C. Rodger 
Talbot, assistant secretary, returned 
before Christmas from a field assign- 
ment in India. They took part in 
consultations in Jobat and in Jhansi at 
which they took a look at the work in 
these areas and possible future devel- 
opments. Discussions were carried on 
under the spectre of grave famine 
conditions which threatened both the 
areas in which our missionaries are at 
work. 


Rev. Dr. S. Moore Gordon retired 
from the ministry on December 31. 
He and his wife were honoured at a 
reception at Knox Church, Guelph, 
where Dr. Gordon has been assistant 
minister for the past four years. His 
early work was as a teacher in China, 
then from 1952-62 as missionary in 
Formosa. 


Mrs. James Kingsburgh, super- 
intendent of the Penmarvian home at 
Paris, Ont., for the past four years, has 
resigned. She was married on Decem- 
ber 3 to Dr. William C. Sharpe of 
London, Ont. 


Dr. Fred G. Douglas, son of the 
Rev. Fred and Mrs. Douglas of St. 
Paul’s Church, Toronto, has been 
awarded a fellowship in the Royal 
College of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Canada, also a specialty in internal 
medicine. Dr. Douglas is presently on 
the staff of the Royal Victoria Hos- 
pital, Montreal. 


The Rev. Don Neil of Chedoke 
Church, Hamilton, Ont., and the Rev. 
R. M. Ransom, director of missionary 
education, represented the general 
board of missions at the triennial 
assembly of the National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. held 
in Miami, Florida in early December. 


Presentations were made to the Rev. 
E. L. and Mrs. Garvin at St. John’s 
Church, White Rock, B.C. on Novem- 
ber 17. Mr. Garvin has retired after 
35 years in the ministry. 


The Rev. Jack McIntosh returned 
from Japan to be with his family for 
Christmas on their first furlough after 
a term of language study and service 
with the Korean Christian Church in 
Japan. During the past few years his 
work has consisted largely of lay train- 
ing and work with young people. He 
will be available for limited engage- 
ments by arrangement with the 
missionary education office. 

MacNab Street Church, Hamilton, 
has called Dr. John H. Johnston. 
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PRESBYTERIAN MEN 


Much of the inspir- 
ation for the activ- 
ity of PM in Prince 
Albert, Sask., stems 
from the leadership 
of this month’s PM 
personality, Joe 
Cochran. 

Encouraged by 
his minister, Joe at- 
tended his first PM 
conference in Banff 
in 1961. He was so 
inspired that he decided to devote all 
the time possible to the PM movement. 
Feeling the need for training, he com- 
pleted study of all three manuals. He 
has been instrumental in organizing 
men’s rallies, and prayer breakfasts. 

In June, 1966 the Saskatchewan 
Synod PM council elected Joe as their 
president, and that autumn they held a 
conference in Rosetown for the men 
of southern Saskatchewan. Joe, an 
elder, has taught Sunday school and 
was a choir member in St. Paul’s 
Church, Prince Albert. 

One of a family of 11, he was born 
in Tuxford, Sask. After moving to 
Prince Albert he married Florence 
Irene. Now they have seven children 
and several grandchildren. 

Joe knows what it means to meet 
adversity, having been a polio victim 
at the age of four, and having lost 
two young children. Nevertheless, his 
faith has enabled him to make a strong 
witness for Christ. 

In business, Joe is a building con- 
tractor. When he has an opportunity, 
he enjoys hunting. 


JOE COCHRAN 


The annual meeting and fall confer- 
ence of Prince Edward Island presby- 
tery PM was held on November 21 in 
Zion Church, Charlottetown, with 82 
attending. Rev. A. J. Gowland, secre- 
tary of the board of evangelism and 
social action, spoke about the respon- 
sibilities of laymen in today’s world. 
New officers are: president, Richard 
Knox, vice-presidents, Gordon Hurst 
and Robert Jardine, secretary, Leonard 
Munroe, treasurer, Ivan Hardy. 


Fifty-three men of the Lakehead 
attended a banquet in the Nor-Shor 
Motor Hotel, Port Arthur, Ont., 
November 21. Frank Whilsmith of 
Toronto challenged them to be men of 
Christian action as he spoke on the 
theme, “Relevant Faith for the Space 
Age.” The film Above and Beyond 
was shown. 
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About 50 men from the United, 
Baptist, Pentecostal and Presbyterian 
churches met in Knox Church, Acton, 
Ont., on November 22. They were 
interested in the challenge to men 
engaging in outreach and witness. The 
Rev. Walter Welch of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Humber Heights, Ont., spoke 
of the outreach activities of men in his 
congregation. George Fernie told of the 
witness of those in the PM movement. 


The vice president of the national 
committee of PM, Frank Whilsmith, 
spoke at laymen’s services during 
November in First Church, Brockville, 
Ont., St. Paul’s Church, Prince Albert, 
Sask., First Church, Regina, and at a 
committal and renewal service in Knox 
Church, St. Catharines, Ont. A meet- 
ing for citizens and civic leaders was 
also held in Prince Albert Technical 
School. 


The 207th anniversary of the be- 
ginning of Presbyterian services in 
Quebec City was observed at St. 
Andrew’s Church on November 27 
with a laymen’s service at which 
George Fernie of Toronto was the 
speaker. 


At a meeting of the Glengarry Pres- 
bytery PM council at Avonmore, Ont., 
November 16, the third phase of the 
PM leadership training was introduced. 
Representatives came from all parts of 
the presbytery. Roy Hamilton, national 
director, outlined the plan for a cen- 
tennial project of outreach through 
friendship evangelism. 


At the Glengarry Presbytery PM council is, 
left, Roy Hamilton, Toronto; Rev. Hugh 
Wilson, Avonmore; and John MacLennan, 
Maxville. 


Concern, conviction and consecra- 
tion are the marks of a Christian, the 
December men’s breakfast of East 
Toronto Presbytery was told by Rev. 
Dr. G. D. Johnston, moderator of the 
92nd general assembly. Over 150 
attended. 


STRONG'S 
EXHAUSTIVE 
CONCORDANCE 
OF THE BIBLE 


The complete one-volume library for 
biblical correlation. Every word 
of the Bible and all passages in 
which it is contained are in the 
main concordance. Also contains a 
dictionary of the Greek Testament, 
a Hebrew dictionary of the Old 
Testament, and a comparative 
concordance. Blue cloth binding. 
1,807 pages. 
Regular edition, $17.25 
Thumb-indexed edition, $18.75 
At your local bookstore 
Abingdon Press 


G. R. Welch Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Exclusive Canadian Representative 


MUSIC win, MESSAGE 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Hymn-books for congregational use, Song | 


and Chorus Books, Solos, Duets, etc. 


EVANGELICAL PUBLISHERS 
241 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 1 


THE SERVICEMAN |} 


AT PRAYER 


THE SERVICEMAN 
AT PRAYER 


by L. P. Fitzgerald 


This pocket-size 
book by a chap- 
lain, contdining 
124 prayers for servicemen, comes as a 
timely help when more and more young 
men are facing difficulties in times of war. 
$1.00 each, $10.00 per doz. postpaid. 


Chelmer hoctia 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 


1908 Grand Ave. Nashville, Tenn. 37203 
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The new St. Andrew’s Church, Atikokan, 
Ont., was dedicated on Nov. 28. Rev. Dr. 
G. D. Johnston, moderator of the 92nd 
general assembly, is shown handing the keys 
to Rev. William Campbell, the minister. 


IN + REMEMBRANCE + 
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The 100th anniversary of the arrival of a Presbyterian minister on the west coast of 
Newtoundland was celebrated in St. Paul’s Church, Corner Brook, on Nov. 20. The 
chairman of the general board of missions, Rev. J. K. Lattimore, who conducted the 
service, is shown with session members R. G. Grant, F. L. Rowsell, Roy Beach, M. Graham 
and N. MacGibbon. 


A farewell night was held for R. Miller, 
centre, who is retiring after 37 years as 
session clerk and Sunday school superinten- 
dent at St. Matthew’s Church, Toronto. With 
him is Mrs. Miller and Bert McKee. 


The mortgage burning for St. Andrew’s 
Church, Galt, Ont., concluded the 50th 
anniversary celebrations, Nov. 20. Shown 
are, left, David Taylor, John Brown, building 
committee chairman, and Rev. C. D. Farris, 
the minister. 


At the 96th anniversary service of Duart 
Church, Ont., a set of bells was dedicated, 
given by Miss Edna Gillies of Ridgetown. 
Shown are, left, Francis Morden, session 
clerk, Rey. Donald MacDonald, Miss Gillies 
L. V. Hayne and organist Mrs. Alden 
McLean. 
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CHURCH CAMEOS 


Three stained glass windows have been 
given to Elmwood Avenue Church, London, 
Ont. Mrs. John Fleck, Katherine and lan 
are shown in front of the window dedicated 


Gifts were presented to Rev. and Mrs. H. 
Douglas Stewart by the congregation of 
Knox Church, Ottawa, Ont:, marking the 
10th anniversary of his ministry there. 


A window was dedicated at St. Paul’s 
Church, Simcoe, Ont., in memory of Rev. 
Jabez Collver and of lay people who with 
him established the first Presbyterian church 


in the area. From left is Rev. D. C. Mac- 
Donald, Lloyd Culver and Stan Bryan, board 
chairman. 
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in memory of Rey. Dr. John Fleck, the 
minister for 26 years. The others were 
memorials for Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Karley 
and Rey. Dr. and Mrs. F. W. Gilmour. 
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@ “Evangelize — Till He Come” was 
the theme of the missionary confer- 
ence sponsored by Knox Church, Tor- 
onto, November 8-13, with the speak- 
ers including David Bentley-Taylor of 
Indonesia, Rev. David Evans, Rhode- 
sia, Rev. Cyril and Doris Weller, 
Philippines, Mrs. Laura Adeney, 
Israel, Beth Huddleston and Eleanor 
Boyes of Ecuador. 


m St. Andrew’s Church, Pickering, 
Ont., received 25 Books of Praise with 
music from the staff of Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, Toronto, in memory of 
Miss Edith M. Rose. 


@ The Presbyterian Church at River 
Denys, N.S. has received the follow- 
ing memorial gifts: a marble-topped 
mahogany table, hymnbooks with 
music, and choir lights. 


@ Memorial and other gifts presented 
to St. Andrew’s Church, Hillsburgh, 
Ont., include a hymn book and Bible; 
Bibles, a slide projector, three offering 
plates, a cross and a guest book stand. 


@ Memorial gifts to St. Andrew’s 
Church, Omemee, Ont., include a 
Communion table, for Mr. and Mrs. 
R. Mahood, and two stained glass 
windows, one for Mr. and Mrs. S. J. 
Mackey, the other for Mr. and Mrs. 
G. Williamson. An oil furnace has also 
been provided, and a pulpit lamp. 


@ St. Andrew’s-Chalmers Church, 
Uxbridge, Ont., was filled each night 
for two weeks in November-December 
for an inter-church crusade. Dr. Harry 
Faught of Toronto was the evangelist. 


@ An oak desk with repository for a 
memorial book, given by the Ladies’ 
Service Club, was dedicated in mem- 
ory of the Rev. Murray Y. Fraser, 
minister of St. Paul’s Church, Glace 
Bay, N.S. from 1959 to 1963. 


@ A Roman Catholic priest was the 
speaker at a reformation service in 
Georgetown, Guyana, held in Calvary 
Lutheran Church and sponsored by 
the Guyana Council of Evangelical 
Churches. 


@ Two offering plates were dedicated 
at the anniversary service of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Martintown, Ont., 
in memory of Donald Hope. 


Australian churches 
Plan for joint television 

Under consideration in Australia is 
a plan to re-organize the Christian 
Television Association of Australia to 
include Roman Catholic agencies. The 
proposal will enable CTA to act as a 
national religious TV council which 
will aim at development of overall 
program planning by the churches, 
syndication of some programs through- 
out the country, and the initiation of 
training and research. 
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A heartful 


#555 MYUNG HI 


#134 JONG SHIK 


of joy for only 
S33¢ a day... 


#148 YUNG HO 


#51 HYO SOOK 


#45 YONG MIN 


FOR YOU! FOR THEM! Each of these little Asian chil- 


dren is orphaned or has been abandoned. They’ve experienced 
hunger, loneliness, fear. But today they are loved and cared for in 
one of Compassion’s 172 Homes. 

BUT EACH ONE NEEDS A SPONSOR! You see, to support them — 
and hundreds of others whom they represent—we need sponsors 
whose hearts are full of Christian compassion and who care enough 
to share by giving $10.00 a month (33¢ a day). 

You should see these children jump with joy when they hear 
they have a sponsor—an American “Mommy” or “Daddy.”’ Life 
for them seems to start over again with a bright promise of happi- 
ness. They feel a sense of belonging, acceptance, security. 

But thousands of fellow Americans who now sponsor destitute 
children like these confirm that the joy of sponsorship is two-way. 
Chances are your heart, too, will be warmed as you receive personal 
letters, photos and other remembrances from “‘your”’ little girl or boy. 


Will you be a Compassion sponsor? Let your heart and hand say 
yes. Begin by sending the coupon to Compassion today. 


DID YOU KNOW? 
COMPASSION... 

Cares for more than 22,700 Korean children. 
Maintains 172 orphanages (includes 11 homes for 
children of lepers; deaf, dumb, and blind children), 
supervised by Christian staff and directors. 

Provides more than 27,000,000 meals each year, 
pees highest recognition by the Korean govern- 
ment. 


SOUVENIR GIFT TO NEW 
SPONSORS 


Compassion will send 
a pair of lovely, colorful 
Korean Baby Shoes 
to each new sponsor. 


LARGEST WORK OF ITS KIND IN KOREA 


So ESSN Dy 

is C\ a 
ee : 
On SSON... . NIE Rev. Henry L. Harvey, Pres. | 

Yes, with God's help, | want to sponsor 
iS a child for $10.00 a month. | enclose support i 
| for C first month one year. | understand | 
I Est. 1952—Rev. Everett F. Swanson, Founder may discontinue at any time. i 

i An Interdenominational, Gov.-approved Non-profit Corporation My choice is Number_____.. If this child 
; . ; has been chosen, please send case history | 
| Dept. PRI7 7774 Irving Park Rd., Chicago, Il. 60634 and photo of child you select for me as soon | 

i Compassion of Canada Ltd., Box 880, Blenheim, Ontario 45 possible. 
| prefer © boy O girl, approximately —— | 
| Noe years of age. | 
| O Please send folder, “Information About t 
Sponsoring Korean Orphans.” 
I Address CI cannot sponsor a child now, but want & 
i ; to help by giving $ enclosed. | 
i City, _State Zip Sponsorship or gifts tax-deductible. i 
Ll Ee 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Advertisements in this section are 30 cents 
a word, minimum $7.50. Copy is due Ist 
of preceding month. Headings in caps $1 
extra. Consecutive rates available. 


TOUR ALASKA-YUKON 

Two 22-day Midnight Sun Tours will be 
conducted by Rey. Clarkson Smith, originat- 
ing Toronto July 6th and August 8th. Cana- 
dian National to Edmonton, “North To 
Alaska” by motorcoach via Alaska Highway, 
visiting Peace River Country, Whitehorse 
and Dawson City, Yukon; Fairbanks, Alas- 
ka; Trail of ’98, ferryliner to Prince Rupert; 
Cariboo Trail, Vancouver, Victoria. Ten 
thousand miles of adventure and excitement. 
Tour price $659. Write: Rev. Clarkson 
Smith, Box 156, Wheatley, Ontario. 


BIBLE SCENES TOUR 

Personally conducted by Rev. Dr. and Mrs. 
R. Stuart Johnston, District Secretary 
Canadian Bible Society (Montreal and 
Quebec), departs April 13th for 21 days. 
Visit Italy, Greece, Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, 
Jordan, Israel, and London, England. RATE 
FROM TORONTO, $1,276.00. 
For folders, information and reservations 
on either of above offerings contact Byron 
Swayze Travel Service Limited, 298 
Dundas Street, London, Ontario. 


CARPET BOWLING 


Carpet Balls with carpet for same for 
church clubs and fraternal societies are 
available from A. A. Langford Bowls Co., 
555 Waterloo St., London, Ontario. 


TRAVEL TO BRITAIN 
Two TRAVEL BARGAINS to Britain by 
Canadian Pacific Empresses in 1967 .. . 
April 28 (seven weeks) and August 8 
(nine weeks). Mills Screen Tours, 816 
Colony Street, Saskatoon, Sask. 


BERMUDA VACATION 


Accommodation in private residence. Spa- 
cious grounds, lovely views, convenient to 
all places of interest. Room and breakfast. 
Write airmail, 10 cents: “HILLSEA”, P.O. 
Box 469, Hamilton, Bermuda. 


DIRECTOR OF 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
For St. Andrew’s Church, Owen Sound. 
Deaconess to direct and assist in establish- 
ing policy in total Christian Education pro- 


gram. Contact H. Henderson, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Owen Sound, Ontario. 


ORGANIST - CHOIR DIRECTOR 
For St. Andrew’s Church, Windsor. Three 
manual Casavant organ, 35 voice choir. 
Duties to commence Sept. 1, 1967. State 
qualifications, experience, and salary ex- 
pected to: Mr. John Baird, 2322 Winder- 
mere Road, Windsor, Ontario. 


ORGANIST - CHOIR DIRECTOR 
For St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church, Hamil- 
ton. Four manual console with antiphonal 
organ, chimes and harp. Forty voice choir. 
State qualifications and experience. Direct 
application to: Music Committee Chairman, 
J. H. Leckenby, 84 Amelia Street, Hamil- 
ton, Ontario. 


Please Mention 
THE PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 


when ordering from our advertisers. 


YOUTH NEWS 


John McGee, an 18- 
year-old member of 
Norval Presbyterian 
Church, Ontario, will 
spend two months in 
Israel this summer as 
Canada’s recipient of 
the Pioneer Women 
Centennial travel 
award. He was 
selected by the Can- 
adian Council on 
4-H clubs from nom- 
inations submitted by 


JOHN McGEE 
the provinces. 
While in Israel, he will study their 


customs, agriculture, education and 
government. A girl from that country 
will visit Canada on a similar program. 

John, who lives with his parents on 
a dairy farm, has been an active mem- 
ber of the YPS and Bible class at 
Norval Church, and is assistant organ- 
ist, with a grade eight certificate in 
piano from the Royal Conservatory of 
Music. He has a record of outstand- 
ing scholastic, 4-H and community 
achievement. John has won awards in 
the 4-H club, and in dramatics, debat- 
ing, life-saving and athletics, and had 
the highest class standing in grade 11. 
In his final year of high school he was 
president of the student council. This 
fall he began study at Glendon College 
of York University in Toronto. 

In addition to all his other activities 
he enjoys reading, writing poetry, 
essays and music, playing the piano 
and organ, and oil painting. 

John’s father is an elder, and his 
mother, two brothers and sister are all 
active church workers. 
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Awards won by members of the Boys Brigade at St. James Church, Long Branch, Ont., 


The “Angliterians” (Anglican-Pres- 
byterian) youth group at Innisfail, 
Alta., have adopted a _ centennial 
project. During 1967 they will collect 
a mile of pennies totalling $844.80, to 
be divided equally between St. Mark’s 
Anglican and St. Andrew’s Presby- 
terian churches. They are also 


sponsoring a pot luck supper and 
inviting the congregations of both 
churches, so that they may get better 
acquainted. 
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Virginia Gale, left, and Sheila Bresee, of 
Knox Church, Westport, Ont., won the 
shield for the Bible quiz at the Brockville 
Presbytery YPS fall rally. 


East Toronto Presbytery PYPS plans 
a leadership training day on January 
14 and a winter conference on the 
weekend of February 17-19. Dr. Peter 
Richardson is the speaker on the 
theme, “Love in Obedience.” 


ANNIVERSARIES 
117th—Bethel, Sydney, N.S., Nov. 20, 
(Rev. E. H. Bean). 
SOth—Fairbank, Toronto, Ont., Nov. 
27, (Rev: D. Leslie Elder); 
S&th—St. Andrew’s, King City, Ont., 
Nov. 13, (Rev. G. K. Agar). 


include a physical training cup and athletic trophy. They also came second in a drill 
competition, and individual athletic trophies were won by Robert Ritchie and John Warden. 
Sgt. R. Ritchie and Cpl. G. Sword have both received Queen’s Badges. 
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MACGILLIVRAY, REV. DR. J. M. — 
A retired Presbyterian minister, Rev. Dr. 
John Milton Macgillivray, 83, died in 
Sarnia, Ont., November 17. He was modera- 
tor of the general assembly in 1945 and 
had received a D.D. from Knox College in 
1941. 


Born in Picton, Ont., J. M. Macgillivray 
graduated in arts and theology from Queen’s 
University. His first charge was at Aylmer 
and Springfield, Ont., then he was called 
to Petrolia in 1916. "Shortly afterward he 
enlisted as chaplain with the 149th Lambton 
Regiment. He was at Mons when the 
armistice was signed. 

In 1919 he was called to Knox Church, 
St. Thomas; then followed pastorates in 
Chalmers Church, Toronto, Central Church, 
Vancouver, and St. Andrew’s Church, 
Sarnia, where he served for 20 years until 
retirement in 1955. 

Since then Dr. Macgillivray had been 
active in the establishment of St. Giles, 
Laurel Lea and St. Matthew’s churches in 
Sarnia. He was well-known and _ highly 
respected throughout the community. 

Surviving are his widow and two sons, 
Donald of Lindsay and John of Edmonton. 


BORLAND, M. R. S. “DICK”, elder and 
session clerk, First Church, Verdun, Que., 
Nov. 9. 


CARR, HUGH JAMES, 86, elder, Knox 
Church, Port Carling, Ont., Nov. 20. 


CLARK, LAWRENCE HUBERT, 5352, 
elder, Zion Church, Wellwood, Man., Nov. 
14. 


HERRON, GEORGE G.,, elder, Wych- 
wood Church, Toronto, father of Rev. D. 
G. M. Herron of Calvin Church, Dec. 5. 


MACLEOD, MRS. M. J., 88, active in 
ladies’ aid, and W.M.S. life member, First 
Church, Edmonton, Alta., Nov. 11. 


MARCUS, DR. JAMES F., 81, elder, 
Knox Church, Kincardine, Ont., former 
mayor, Nov. 12. 


McCLURE, ARTHUR, 92, elder, Norval 
Church, Ont., Nov. 6. 


McGREGOR, ALEXANDER, Sr., 82, 
elder, Alexandra Church, Brantford, ’Ont., 
Novy. 26. 


McLENNAN, KENNETH, 79, elder, 
Bethel Church, Sydney, N.S., brother of the 
Rev. A. Gordon McLennan, Nov. 6. 


SLARKS, STANLEY GEORGE, 61, 
former session clerk, St. Andrew’s Church, 
Lethbridge, Alta., Nov. 25. 
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BUDGET RECEIPTS. 


Recto. from congregations 
for the general assembly’s budget 
_ totalled $1,376,318 on November 
30, as compared to $1,356,980 
at the same date last Vear 
Expenditures fOr (ihe. 11 
‘months - were $1, 884,046 as 
_ against $1,762,585 in 1965. 

» Year end remittances must 
each the comptroller’s office by 
_ January 16, 1967 to be credited 

to the year 1966, 
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PICTORIAL PLATES 


Custom decorated, featuring an _ etching- 
like reproduction of your Church, Hospital, 
School, etc., in handsome ceramic color 
fired into the glaze of these gold edge lined 
plates. Wholesale prices. Organizations 
only. 

Write today for particulars. 

CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 

Collingwood, Ont. Dept. PR 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Stained Glass 
EUXFERSSTUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. 
364-8276 


Toronto 2 


For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 


write D. MILNE 


463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal 2 


GOWNS 


HOODS - CAPS 
ib CLERICAL CLOAKS 
HARCOURTS 


Limited 
26 Duncan St., TORONTO 2B, Ont. - 364-4408 


THOS. G. BROWNE 
CHURCH DECORATING 


Designs & Estimates on Request 


234 PARKVIEW AVE. 
WILLOWDALE, ONT. 
Since 1906 - 221-2202 


Robert McCausland 
SINCE Himited 1856 


30 CHAUNCEY AVENUE 
TORONTO 18 


NOW... 


“THE CHORISTER’ 


E 


“The Gown that likes to be compared.” 
Sa TOnme 
CHOIR, CLERGY, Baptismal, 
Graduation, Barristers. 
Caps, Collars, 

All Accessories 
Samples and prices on 
request, 
Chorister Robes Limited 
Mrs. Claude W. Vincent, 
President. 

P.O. Box 397 
Dartmouth, N.S. 


HALLMAN PIPE ORGANS 


Fi ESore, 
inte Quali 
HALLMAN ois 


ORGANS J.C. HALLMAN MFG. CO. LTD. 
KITCHENER ONTARIO 


GOWNS 


FOR PULPIT AND CHOIR 
MORTARBOARDS AND 
CAPS; CLERICAL SHIRTS 
AND COLLARS 
Finest Materials 
Expert Design and 
Workmanship 
Samples and Prices 
upon request 


WALTER & SON 


174 LAUDER AVE., Toronto 10 
Dept. B 533-1062 


CHURCH DESIGN 
& CONSTRUCTION 


@ Architectural service 
@ Preliminary design 
and estimate 
@ Building construction 
Complete construction program 
to your requirements. 
VAN DER MEULEN 


CONSTRUCTION CO. LTD. 
1390 PLAINS ROAD EAST 
BURLINGTON, ONT. 


RUGGED CHAIRS 


IN GLOWING 


COLOURS 


Mail this coupon today and 
receive your free literature 
illustrating this new 
STANFLEX chair in colour 
and also Standard Tube’s 
wide range of other 
economical furniture. 


Name 
Address 


Town 


STANDARD TUBE 


f} The new 
|) STANFLEX 
} Stacking Chair 


Prov. 


AND T. 1. LIMITED WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO 
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The Christian Pavilion 


Va ee as. Sea 


The Christian Pavilion at Montreal’s 
Expo 67 will appeal to the heart and 
the intelligence of modern man through 
pictures and sound. its three zones 
will show that the heart of God’s 
creation is unveiled in Christ. 

Visitors enter the pavilion through 
a garden with trees and a pool, symbols 
of creation and baptism. There man is 
seen living “after Christ” with good 
and evil meeting, with light, sounds and 
colours typical of daily life. 

From the garden visitors descend to 
an underground area where the 
atmosphere becomes rugged. Through 
pictures, some small, others blown to 
massive proportions, and sounds, they 
become conscious that they live in a 
world that challenges the Christian. 
In a lower, darker hall a short film 
will point up the evil within ourselves, 
then portray the liberty of choice 


ae 


afforded us. . 

Visitors ascend a ramp to the third 
zone, a larger brighter hall where they 
will find the pictures and sounds they 
have already encountered re-assembled 
and five sayings of Christ prominently 
placarded. Here all will be freed to 
relive the Christian experience. 

The pavilion’s over-all purpose is to 
show that Christ’s resurrection and the 
coming of the Spirit concern not only 
Christ and Christians but all mankind. 
It seeks to raise questions, to induce 
serious thought. 

The Christian Pavilion is sponsored 
by Canada’s Anglican, Baptist, Luth- 
eran, Orthodox (Greek and Ukranian), 
Presbyterian, Roman Catholic and 
United churches. For more than a 
year members of the churches co- 
operating in the venture have met 
monthly to pray for its success. 


CHURCH CALENDAR 


RECOGNITION 


Burnaby, Brentwood-Parkcrest, B.C., Rev. Victor 
M. Ford, Nov. 10. 


INDUCTIONS 


Brantford, St. John’s, Second West Gwillimbury, 
Ont., Rev. W. Harold Heustin, Nov. 10. 

Chatham, First, Ont., Rev. Gardner Dalzell, Nov. 
16. 

Eden Mills and Rockwood, Ont., Rev. D. R. 
Sinelair, Dee. 1. 

Grimsby, St. John’s Ont., Rev. J. R. Duke, Nov. 4. 

Guelph, Westminster-St. Paul’s, Ont., Rev. W. C. 
Nicholson, Dec. 9. 


Hamilton, St. Enoch, Ont., Rev. Ed. McKinlay, 
Nov. 30. 

Morrisburg, Knox, Ont. Rev. Thomas H. Boyd, 
Nov. 24. 

Rose Bay, St. Andrew’s, N.S., Rev. William J. 
Morrison, Nov. 24. 

Winchester and Mountain, Ont., Rev. Wm. C. 


Inglis, Nov. 9. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Maritime Provinces: 


Fredericton, St. Andrew’s, N.B., Rev. S. R. 
Jackson, Harvey Station, York Co. 
Newcastle, Millerton and Derby, N.B., Rev. 


Wallace E. Whyte, Box 930, Chatham. 
Pictou, St. Andrew’s, N.S., Rev. L. M. Mac- 
Naughton, Scotsburn. 
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Richmond Bay, P.E.I., Rev. Leslie Files, New 
London. 

Sussex, Hampton and Barnesville, N.B., Rev. 
John Humphreys, 350 Main St., Saint John. 

Windsor, St. John’s and Noel Road, N.S., Rev. 
R. D. MacLean, 6357 London St., Halifax. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa: 


Arnprior and Dewar’s, Ont., Rev. R. K. Earls, 
Cobden. 
Beauharnois, Que., Rev. H. K. Markell, 4992 

Grosvenor Ave., Montreal 29. 

Caintown, St. Paul’s and Lansdowne, Church of 
the Covenant, Ont., Rev. L. R. Renault, 12 
Church St., Brockville. 

Ft. Coulonge, St. Andrew’s, and Bristol Memo- 
rial, Que., Rev. A. B. Casselman, 4 Atholl 
Doune Dr., Aylmer East. 

Lochwinnoch, Stewartville and Braeside, Ont., 


Rev. William Reid, 460 Raglin St. S., 
Renfrew. 
Ormstown, Que., Rev. W. M. Brown, Howick, 


Que. 
Ottawa, Erskine, Ont., Rev. A. W. Currie, 82 
Kent St., Ottawa 4. 
Pembroke, First, Ont., Rev. R. K. Earls, Cobden. 
Richmond, St. Andrew’s and Stittsville, St. 
Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. T. A. Pollock, Manotick. 
Spencerville, Ventnor and East Oxford, Ont., 
Rev. David Mawhinney, Box 971, Prescott. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston: - 


Arthur, St. Andrew’s and Gordonville, St. 
Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. F. Neill, Box 325, 
Palmerston, 


Bolton and Nashville, Ont., Rev. J. W. McBride, 
44 Church St. E., Brampton. 

Duntroon, Nottawa and West Nottawasaga, 
Rev. Ben Short, Creemore. 

Foxboro, Roslin and Fuller, Ont., Rev. D. C. 
MacPherson. Box 118, Stirling. 

Oshawa, St. Luke’s, Ont., Rev. Frank Slavik, 
1228 Avenue Rd., Toronto 12. 


Pittsburgh, St. John’s, and Sand Hill, Ont., Rev. 
M. C. Young, Box 732, Gananoque. 

Sault Ste. Marie, St. Paul’s, and West Korah, 
Victoria, Ont., Rev. B. A. Nevin, 1909 Hunter 
St., Sudbury. 

Toronto, Leaside, Ont., Prof. A. L. Farris, 59 
St. George St., Toronto 5. 

Toronto, St. John’s, Ont., Dr. DeC. H. Rayner, 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills. 


Synod of Hamilton and London: 


Ancaster, St. Andrew’s, and Alberton, Ont., 
Rev. A. Lorne MacKay, 55 Bruce Park Dr., 
Hamilton. 

Beamsville and Smithville, Ont., Rev. Charles 
D. Henderson, 58 Glen Park Rd., St. Catha- 
rines. 

Brussels, Melville and Belgrave, 
Rey. R. U. MacLean, Clinton. 
Fingal, Knox, and Pt. Stanley, St. John’s, Ont., 
Rev. H. S. Rodney, 100 Hincks St., St 

Thomas. 

Hamilton, St. John’s, Ont., Rev. Walter Allum, 
11 Melville St., Dundas. 

Paris, Ont., Rev. Wm. A. Henderson, 447 
Hunter St., Woodstock. (effective March 1) 
Sarnia, Laurel Lea, Ont., Rev. D. S. Campbell, 

254 N. Brock St., Sarnia. 

Valetta and Blenheim, Ont., Rev. D. MiacInnes. 
48 Erie St. S., Ridgetown. 

Wyoming and Camlachie, Ont., Rev. G. H. 
Young, 398 Wellington St., Sarnia. 


Knox, Ont., 


Synod of Manitoba and North Western Ontario: 


Brandon, Southminster, Man., Rev. James Peter 
Jones, 339 Twelfth St., Brandon. 

Dauphin, St. James, Man., Rev. I. L. Jackson, 
Box 1089, Virden. 


Synod of Saskatchewan: 


Estevan, Westminster, and Stoughton, St. 
Andrew’s, Sask., Rev. Ronald D. Mulchey, 
118-Ist Ave. N.E., Weyburn. 


Saskatoon, Calvin, Sask., Rev. D. R. Foubister, 
834 Ave. B, North, Saskatoon. 


Synod of Alberta: 


Medicine Hat, Riverside, Alta., Rev. Dr. R. L. 
Taylor, 258-1st St. S.E., Medicine Hat. 

Willowdale, Edwell and Valley Centre, Alta., 
Rev. Basil Hartley, Box 26, Innisfail. 


Synod of British Columbia: 


White Rock, St. John’s, B.C., Dr. W. O. Nugent, 
R.R.4, Abbotsford. ; 

North Surrey, St. Andrew’s-Newton, B.C., Rev. 
Dr. W. O. Nugent, R.R.4, Abbotsford. 

Victoria, Trinity, B.C., Rev. Dr. J. L. W. Me- 
Lean, 680 Courtney St., Victoria. 

West Vancouver, B.C., Rev. D. J. M. Corbett, 
1100 Thurlow St., Vancouver 5. 


‘CHURCH EXTENSION VACANCIES 


Riverview, Bethel, N.B.; Amherstview, Trinity, 
Ont.; Oshawa, St. Luke’s, Ont.; apply: Rev. J. 
C. Cooper, 50 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont. 


OVERSEAS VACANCIES 


India, minister for youth and student work and 
research in church growth; doctor for service in 
rural hospital. 

Nigeria, minister social worker for industrial 
city work; minister for parish work under 
Nigerian church; doctors for work in joint 
church-government teaching hospital. 

Formosa, minister with competence for theological 
teaching; minister for work with newly estab- 
lished churches among mountain tribes. 

Japan, minister, assignment to be determined. 

Guyana, minister, assignment to be determined. 


LETTERS continued from page 9 


gation to include in its local budget. 

Another solution would be for con- 
gregations actively to recruit camp 
leaders, as a few presently do. But 
some sessions and congregations seem 
unwilling to encourage their minister 
to go to camp at a time other than his 
vacation. They fail to recognize that 
both preparation and the camp life 
itself make heavy spiritual and physical 
demands. They also fail to appreciate 
what their minister or others in their 
congregation might contribute to the 
total Christian education program for 
the youth of their presbytery or synod 
area. There isn’t just a need — there’s 
an opportunity to serve. 
Newmarket, Ont. 

(Rev.) W. I. McElwain 
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Drawings 
by James Ritchie 


Round Lake Mission, Sask., 
December 1896. 
Dear Hugh: 
@ You will think that I have forgotten 
your parting request last August — 
“please write me a letter all my very 
own, telling me about everything.” I 
hope that you have been sharing the 
letters which I have sent to mother 
and father, but here is your “very own 
letter.” 

Right from the day of my arrival at 
the mission, when everyone was frant- 
ically fighting a forest fire, life has been 
a great new adventure. I felt very 
strange the first morning when I was 
introduced to the 30 young Indian 
children I had come to teach, but I am 
very fond of them already. Would you 
like to know some of their names? 
Nancy Mequaksiskaowasis, Lula Ka- 
nauahwaiyo, Edgar Intecumptung — 
You can imagine the trouble I had at 
first, calling the roll! But now I man- 
age not too badly, and I am learning 
some Cree words as well. 

My school is a wooden building, 
painted white. It has a belfry with a 
bell in it, and the boys’ dormitory is 
above the classroom. There are two 
small rooms on either side of the stair- 
way, one for me, and one for Auxley 
Pedersen, the farm instructor. 

The Indian children are quite timid 
in the dark. Last night one little fellow 
asked me for the lantern as he was go- 
ing to bed, for he said that they had 
heard a ghost on the stairway the night 
before. I told him not to worry — that 
I would listen for the ghost. Sure 
enough, I heard a tap tap outside my 
door! The boys were really frightened 
until I told them that it was caused by 
some little mice jumping down the 
stairway. 

Our meals are all served in the din- 
ing room of the main mission building, 
and we have our morning and evening 
devotions there. The girls’ dormitory is 
above the dining hall, and Uncle Hugh 
and Aunt Selma* live there too. 

Since these buildings are all heated 
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CHILDREN’S STORY 


Adventtires of a Canadian Missionary 


by Margaret McKay Taylor 


First of a series 


by wood-burning furnaces, and we 
have lots of snow and _ below-zero 
weather, the woodpile keeps us busy. 
Almost every day now, Auxley Peder- 
sen goes out in the morning with the 
team and a sleigh to a bluff of fire- 
killed poplar, to chop down a big load 
of poles. After school I have to oversee 
the cutting of these poles. We have 
three cross-cut saws. If it isn’t too 
cold we cut the poles outside, but if 
our ears turn white, we can drag the 
long poles into a lean-to and work in 
comfort. 

Another daily chore is to have the 
boys hitch an ox to a sled carrying a 
barrel for drinking water, take it down 
to the lake, and after filling it up, bring 
it back to the kitchen door. Last week 
Edgar and Peter were in a big hurry to 
go and play. They just unhitched the 
ox’s harnass and left him. It took the 
ox a while to realize he was free, but 
when he did he just turned around and 
had a good drink of water! So there’s 
lots of mischief here too. 

Now that winter is here I miss the 
screeching of the wheels of the Red 
River carts. You would like to see 
these. They are built without iron and 
the frames and heavy shafts were tied 
together with rawhide when it was 
green, which when dry holds the parts 
together very firmly. They call this 
binding shaganappy. The wheels are 
big lumbering things, five or six feet in 
diameter. The shafts are made of poles, 
and there are spindles on each side of 
the box frame to keep the luggage 
from rubbing on the wheels. 

It is wonderful to see how the In- 
dians love and respect our aunt and 
uncle. Aunt Selma is as concerned for 
each girl and boy as if they were her 
own, and I think that in this way, she 
is helped to sorrow less for the two 
little babies of her own that have died. 
Uncle Hugh is well-known among 
many Indian bands, for he helped to 
prevent a serious uprising among the 
Indians in this area, at the time of the 
Northwest Rebellion. 


I wish you could meet Jacob and 
Nancy Bear. Jacob is a sturdy thick- 
set man, with a shock of black hair and 
the trace of a mustache. He knows 
much Indian lore. Mrs. Bear is a 
splendid housekeeper. She keeps her 
floors spotless by scrubbing them with 
sand from the lakeshore. Jacob can 
speak both Cree and English and is 
an excellent interpreter. They are fine 
Christian people and have been with 
Uncle Hugh ever since he was ap- 
pointed to the Mission in 1884. Jacob 
told me one day that when Rev. 
George Flett brought Uncle Hugh here 
to establish the Mission, he said to him, 
“Jacob, I’m leaving this man in your 
care. Stand by him. Don’t leave him”. 
So, he said he is doing just that. 

The longer that I teach, I see more 
clearly what a responsible job I have. 
I can see how desperately I need God’s 
help in guiding and moulding the lives 
of my new young friends. Uncle Hugh 
is such an inspiration too, for he is a 
wonderful example of what a Christian 
minister should be to his people. Some- 
how I feel that I am changing — and 
who knows, Hugh, perhaps God is try- 
ing to tell me that he wants me to be 
more than a school teacher. 

Everyone is so good to me here, but 
I shall still miss you all very much at 
Christmas time. Please give my love to 
all the brothers and sisters, and of 
course to mother and father too. 
Your brother, 

Robert 


*Dr. Hugh and Mrs. McKay 


The material for these letters has been selected 
from the personal memoirs of Rev. Robert G. 
McKay, M.A., D.D. 


Does your congregation have a . 


CENTENNIAL PROJECT? 


Why not make the reaching of people in your neigh- 
bourhood for Christ and the Church, and the witness 
to Christ in the affairs of your community a top 
priority in 1967? There is no better way of showing 
our gratitude to God for His goodness to our Church 
and Nation during the past 100 years than in making 
known the Good News of His redeeming love in 


Christ, and in persuading people to acknowledge Jesus 
Christ, His Son as Saviour and Lord. The role of an 
Evangelism and Social Action Council in a congrega- 
tion is to provide the training and fellowship which 
are so essential if lay people are to have a share in 
this exciting and challenging ministry. 


Training Guides on Friendship Evangelism Visiting 
and a new Manual on Christian Social Action are available from: 


THE BOARD OF EVANGELISM AND SOCIAL ACTION, 
50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario. 
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CHRISTIAN VOCATION ISSUE: 


I like the parish ministry — D. T. Evans 


Investment in people — R. M. Ransom 


Is there a crisis in the ministry? 


VISITING A HOME 


Part of the ministry 
of one of our deaconesses 


One group went on 
a ‘‘Know Your 
Church” tour in 
Toronto. 


Young people of 
the community 
gather at “‘The 
Drain’’, the church 
coffee house. 


ey 


Athletic director 
Bill Yielding talks 
with a boy from 
the ‘’Squirt”’ 
basketball team. 


Photos by Don Sinclair 


PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 


@ A new look has been given to the youth program at 
Knox Presbyterian Church, St. Catharines, Ontario! 

Highlighting activities is our version of a coffee house 
— “The Drain”. Here young people gather in an atmos- 
phere of candlelight and mod art. A musical group, “The 
Session”, made up from some of the young people, 
provide a pop-folk music background for a_ noisy 
friendliness and enjoyment for all. They sit around tables 
made from large wooden cable spools and relax, listen, 
drink coffee and talk. Here they have discovered the 
church reaching out to them, showing a real concern for 
what they like and are. They get to know a little more 
about themselves, others and even God! 

At Knox, the old YPS program has been phased out. 
Replacing it is a new junior hi, senior hi and young adult 
club setup. Much of the old program was both ineffective 
and irrelevant, and the age range was far too wide. The 
too young and the too old felt, and often were, left out in 
the cold. 

But more than a new format was needed at Knox. A 
new approach is being tried. In a nutshell it could be 
called, “activity leading to commitment; through fellow- 
ship, study and worship together.” Variety has been the 
keynote of the two younger groups. Sports, church visita- 
tions, films, bus tours, discussion and study nights have 
appeared at different points in the program so far. “The 
Drain” is a community project of the senior hi. But the 
_ main impetus comes from the teen-agers themselves. All 
the groups progress from mere activity to fellowship and 
on to a more definite program. Even the office holders 
have new names: Moderator, Scribe and Keeper of the 
Purse. 

The boys’ Bible class has found a new image for itself. 


Under Dr. Ian Cunningham, a former missionary with 
our church in India, they call themselves “The Men for 
Others”, as they have been looking at the meaning of 
commitment. 

Many today deplore the stress being put on the image 
of the church in our society. But most young people 
today take the church as they find it. If it is attractive and 
interesting to them, then they will stop. Otherwise the two 
will pass like ships in the night. 

Today’s young person is active in every way. At Knox 
it is felt a good deal can be accomplished through a good 
sports program. So a strong basketball program has been 
set up. Many churches have this sort of thing, but we feel 
there is much more than the mere playing of the game. In 
the words of our director of athletics, “We want believing 
boys — boys who believe in their coach, in others, but 
most of all, in God.” The boy who learns to believe in his 
coach and his instructions discovers he can be a better 
player and boy than he dreamed possible. He learns to 
believe in someone besides himself and the game is the 
hard testing ground. Through team attendance at church 
at least once each month, and personal contact with each 
boy and his parents, a real ministry of aid and friendship 
is established. 

The growth and maturity of each young person as an 
individual in God’s presence, whether in basketball or 
cubs, young adult club or C.G.I.T., in the church school 
or badminton, is the keynote of what is being done at 
Knox. It is believed that many of our young people today 
are more concerned about what the church is doing than 
ever before. At Knox, we believe by meeting their concern 
with our concern, more than ever we will find he who was 
“the greatest man for others.” * 


Activity leading to commitment is the new approach to youth at Knox Church, 
St. Catharines, described by the assistant minister, Rev. Donald S. Moore 
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ROGRAT 


EDIVORIALS Man and His World 


@ At least ten million people are expected to visit Montreal in the 
six months after April 28 this year, six million of them from out- 
side Canada. They will be attracted by the largest world exposition 
ever held, Expo 67. It promises to be the outstanding event of 
Canada’s centennial year. 

The aim of Expo is to tell the story of man’s hopes, his fears, 
his aspirations, his ideas and his endeavours. On the one thousand 
acres of islands in Montreal harbour the history and achievements 
of mankind will be displayed on a scale that has never been 
attempted before. 

Over 70 nations have erected pavilions to promote some 
aspect of Expo’s theme, and pains have been taken to protect the 
public against exploitation in any way. Unlike the New York 
World’s Fair this is an official universal and international exhibi- 
tion of the first category. High standards must be met by the 
exhibitors, and they must all present some aspect of the Expo 
theme. 

Religion plays an important part in the story of mankind, and 
the exposition in Montreal will bear that out. Jewish thought and 
creativity will be displayed in the Pavilion of Judaism. A unique 
and dramatic demonstration of the Christian faith will be found 
in the Christian Pavilion, an inter-church project in which The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada shares. A group of Christian 
businessmen have provided another auditorium in which illustrated 
Sermons from Science may be seen. 

Although part of the celebration of Canada’s centennial, Expo 
67 belongs to the whole wide world. It offers Canadians an oppor- 
tunity that has never been available in such magnitude anywhere 
on earth before. 


Our Youth Hostel in Montreal 


@ With accommodation in such great demand in the city of 
Montreal during the six months of Expo 67, the board of The 
Presbyterian College has chosen to render a service rather than 
to make a profit. 

The college board rejected an offer of rental of all its rooms and 
offered its facilities to The Presbyterian Church in Canada. After 
consultation among the boards a scheme has been worked out 
through which the college residence will be used as a youth 
hostel. Details are found in the advertisement on page 25 of this 
magazine. 

The residence will provide a place for young people, preferably 
students, to stay in Montreal during a visit to Expo. The board 
of The Presbyterian College is to be commended for making its 
residence available, and both the committee on recruitment and 
the general board of missions must be thanked for participation in 
this venture. 


Other Centennial Events 


@ Plans are shaping up for the pre-assembly Presbyterian congress 
to be held at Queen’s University, Kingston, in June. The congress 
will open on Saturday morning, June 3, and close on Tuesday 
afternoon, June 6. 

The 93rd general assembly of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada will be held in the nation’s capital. It will open in Knox 
Church, Ottawa, on Wednesday evening, June 7.* 


PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 


@ One avenue of Christian vocation 
is through the office of deaconess, 
established in the church in the 
first century A.D. The term deacon- 
ess, from the Greek diakonia, means 
service. 


Although The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada recognized an 
Order of Deaconesses by action of 
the 1908 general assembly, little has 
been done to give it form or regula- 
tions. Now the matter of organiza- 
tion is before the presbyteries for 
study, and it is anticipated that 
action may be taken by the 1967 
general assembly. 


Deaconesses are found in many 
communions. Last July when the 
ninth international conference of 
the World Federation of Deaconess 
Associations was held in Edinburgh 
there were Anglicans, Baptists, 
Lutherans, Methodists, Presbyter- 
ians and Reformed Church women 
there. The Order of Women of the 
Church of South India was repre- 
sented by special invitation. 


The world federation has co- 
operated with the Faith and Order 
Commission of the World Council 
of Churches in a study that resulted 
in the publication of a booklet, The 
Deaconess. In it Presbyterian prac- 
tice regarding deaconesses is des- 
cribed by Principal Jean M. Fraser 
and Deaconess Mary I. Levison, 
both of the Church of Scotland. 


In our church a great variety of 
service is carried out by deacon- 
esses. Some have served with real 
sacrifice in isolated or difficult areas, 
others have ministered in the inner 
city, and many have given them- 
selves devotedly overseas. In the 
home presbytery the deaconess, with 
specialized training in Christian 
education and social work, is able to 
train and lead others. 


At long last the Order of Deacon- 
esses is about to be properly consti- 
tuted in our church. Meanwhile its 
members go as usual about their 

_ varied ministries, serving Christ and 
humanity. *« 
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CHURCH UNITY 
IN 

PRACTICE 

By Walter Donovan 
Second in a series 


@ Thanks be to God for the spirit of 
unity that prevails in most branches 
of the church at this time. Many per- 
sons have had the privilege of exper- 
iencing the fellowship of Christians 
across denominational boundaries. 
Recently I was privileged to address 
and lead in prayer a Roman Catholic 
congregation from the chancel of their 
church building. It is with deeper 
understanding and greater richness that 
people today can sing, “Blest be the 
tie that binds, Our hearts in Christian 
love.” The third portion of the trini- 
tarian benediction has become more 
meaningful to all who have partic- 
ipated with those whose concern is 
obedience to a common Lord. 

Most Canadian Presbyterians doubt 
that the next step — or even the ulti- 


mate goal — needs or ought to be 
organic union. Yet there is one step 
we can and should be _ taking, 


particularly relating to the church’s 
mission on Indian reserves. These 
hitherto segregated areas have been 
transformed during the past decade. 
Changing social and economic condi- 
tions, along with integration at the 
public school level where possible, 
have made most reserves less isolated; 
Indian folk are sharing in the larger 
community. For an increasing number 
of “Treaty Indians” the reserve is the 
place to spend weekends, or from 
which to commute daily to work. This 
means a disintegration of community 
life on the reserve. The fact is that 
Canada’s Indians are becoming Indian 
Canadians, and we can expect further 
transition from the smaller, restricted 
community to a larger participation in 
regional and national interests. 

The question for us newer Cana- 
dians is, with whom will the oldest 
Canadian find fellowship when he 
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leaves the reserve? In the past he has 
not always felt at home in our 
churches. That general statement has 
several happy exceptions, but too often 
he has met a more ready acceptance 
from those who are more lost than he. 
This may be a judgment on the kind 
of fellowship that is known in many 
of our congregations, Yet there is 
another cause for his not being at ease 
in an “outside church”, and the prob- 
lem is caused by denominationalism. 
Let us imagine a typical example. 
Suppose that town X_ has three 


Protestant congregations, and _ the 
nearby Indian Reserve has a missionary 
of a fourth denomination — call it 


Presbyterian. There is no Presbyterian 
non-Indian congregation within 20 
miles of the reserve; and the Indians 
have not become acquainted with any 
Presbyterian Christians except the 
missionary, who cannot visit the 
reserve more than twice a week. There 
are several members of the Lutheran 
congregation in X who have a Christ- 
like concern for the folk on the re- 
serve, where there is a church building 
and a mission house but no resident 
missionary for more than three years. 
There is little likelihood of there being 
a resident missionary in the foreseeable 
future. The Lutheran pastor and many 
of his flock want to help the Indian 
people in Christian fellowship; but 
until the Presbyterian authorities act, 
the Lutherans do not wish to intrude 
lest a sister denomination be offended. 

In this kind of situation the Pres- 
bytery or mission board can best serve 
the Lord of the church by asking the 
Lutheran congregation to consider the 


neighbouring reserve as their special 
mission field (as the apostles were 
commanded to be witnesses, beginning 
at Jerusalem), and to the congrega- 
tion on the reserve the word could be 
something like the following: 

“In order that the kingdom of God 
may grow among you, and that the 
communion of the Holy Spirit may be 
realized more fully in your midst and 
throughout the community, we com- 
mend you to the grace of God as 
exercised through the Lutherans of 
town X. We feel that your faith will be 
strengthened through daily contact 
with men and women who can worship 
with you regularly. We hope that we 
may be able to worship with you — 
and you with us — whenever and 
wherever possible. We shall continue 
to share mutual concerns as Christian 
brethren.” 

Because such a transition would 
require prayerful preparation by all 
concerned, student appointees to such 
an Indian mission field could be 
selected and prepared for assisting in 
such a venture of faith and practical 
ecumenicity. 

Now let us stop supposing, for this 
is the situation concerning The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada and the 
Rolling River Reserve near Erickson 
in Manitoba. 

Let it be emphasized that this plan 
is not offered from that vantage point 
which sees the Indian Canadian as a 
pawn in a shallow kind of interde- 
nominational chess. On the contrary, 
this approach shows a genuine concern 
for him as a human being created in 
God’s image. In the process of desegre- 


‘Do you think they'll notice He’s gone?” 
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gation the Indian Canadian can become 
related more closely to his and our 
heavenly Father, through a more 
intimate association with the Christians 
in that larger community of which he 
is now a member. 


The words of the 16th century 
reformer are true now also, that, “He 
cannot have God for his Father who 
has not known the church as his 
mother.” We must express our belief 
in the holy catholic church by sharing 
responsibilities with others who are 
willing to obey the one who said. “Go 
ye into all the world and preach the 
gospel.” Otherwise, all talk of ecumen- 
icity is no more than sanctimonious 
babbling.* 


INDIA‘S 
DESPERATE 
PLIGHT 

by C. Rodger Talbot 


@ Canadian newspapers have carried 
up-to-date and disturbing information 
about India and the food shortage 
there. India and her drought problem 
was much in our minds last year, and 
elicited a generous response from Pres- 
byterians across Canada. Having just 
returned from a month in India, I 
would like to report two things to the 
people of our church: 


1) That the money collected and sent 
during 1966, together with the large 
amount of food given by the United 
States and other countries, and. the 
imagination and efficiency of Christian 
people in India, did a most vital piece 
of humanitarian work in that tragic 
situation, and helped to sustain 10,000 
to 15,000 people. Because the re- 
sources were used imaginatively, people 
will benefit for years in the future (if 
they survive. ) 


(2) And this leads to the heart- 
breaking fact that the monsoons failed 
again this past year. Massive assis- 
tance is again needed urgently. The 
United States government and others 
to a lesser extent have agreed to make 
the major effort a second time. 

In my opinion, it will be difficult if 
not impossible for our people in India 
to repeat their heroic effort in 1967 
-unless we, or someone else, provide 
again a similar amount of money. This 
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Pungent cont'd. 


money is needed to mobilize a program 
that makes use of all other resources 
and contributions in an effective way 
among the people in the areas where 
our church has responsibility. 

The future of India in this crisis de- 
pends chiefly on the government of 
India; whether they are able to com- 
mand the resources within the country, 
and to accept and co-operate with 
outside help when it is offered. Until 
recently the government had not been 
overly co-operative with non-govern- 
mental agencies, or outside help. How- 
ever, many volunteer agencies now re- 
port a switch from this stance to one of 
openness and willingness to consult 
and co-operate with anyone who wishes 
to help solve the problem. 

Until this crisis, Christian churches 
and missionary societies worked inde- 
pendently in their respective areas in 
India. To deal with a threat of such 
proportions as the 1965-66 drought, a 
special committee was formed through 
the National Christian Council of 
India, called the Committee on Relief 
and Gift Supplies — CORAGS. The 
work of this committee was to act for 
the major Protestant churches in India, 
to survey the need, to act as agent for 
receiving relief aid, and to co-ordinate 
relief activities. Most of the grain sup- 
plies from the U.S.A. were distributed 
through this committee, as well as the 
gifts channeled through Church World 
Service, and the Division of Inter- 
Church Aid of the World Council. 
Theirs was and is a big job of relief 
management. They are doing it well. 

Our missionaries. in the Bhil area 
were appointed agents for relief pro- 
grams in their area by CORAGS. The 
skill and staff of the economic develop- 
ment project under Roger Horrell pro- 
vided the direction for co-opted pas- 
toral, educational and medical staff 
people both Indian and missionary. An 
ingenious plan was worked out to com- 
bine grain from the U.S., well drilling 
equipment from Holland, money from 
Canada and aid from many other 
sources, to provide an integrated pro- 
gram of relief. The old, the young, the 
weak, and the sick receive free or 
almost free care. Those who are able 
to work, are invited to join a “food 
for work” scheme organized through 
village leaders. Roads are being im- 
proved, wells deepened, irrigation 
projects extended, soil and water con- 
servation programs initiated. I found 
the morale of those on the “food for 
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work” schemes high. The food pro- 
vided is monotonous and limited, but 
it is food. 

One of our W.M.S. missionaries, 
Miss Ida White, exemplifies well how 
our contribution fits into others to serve 
a need. She is becoming a legend in 
Mendha, in this famine situation. While 
a nurse by profession, she first co- 
operated in economic development 
demonstrations around her home. Then 
she became involved or conscripted by 
church and local government in relief 
schemes. The stories of her activities 
make her sound like three people. I 
didn’t meet her, but when I visited 
her house I found the bedrooms 
doubling as grain storage houses. A 
score of 100 pound sacks marked “a 
gift from the people of the U.S.A.” 
were piled along one wall in each. Ida 
White is an example of the good and 
positive things that come out of a bad 
situation. Local Indian government 
officials provided basic area informa- 
tion, and approved capital requests for 
equipment and supplies to build roads, 
wells, irrigation projects, etc. Food was 
supplied in the form of grain from the 
U.S.A. The Indian community supplied 
the labour. Canadian Presbyterians 
provided the working budget for some- 
one to mould all this into a project 
that not only kept people alive, but 
did so with dignity and sense of ac- 
complishment in which all can share. 

The ominous cloud which hangs 
over a rather inspiring picture of com- 
munity co-operation is the uncertainty 
in the difficult days ahead of some of 
the vital components. The worst period 
will be the next four of five months 
until the rains in July and August. 

Last year Canadian Presbyterians 
gave $154,713 in response to the 
India relief appeal. A substantial part 
of that was used on the Bhil field for 
the project I have described. Unless 
financial support is provided on a 
similar scale the whole co-operative 
effort in 1967 may fail and thousands 
will suffer. * 


LETTERS — 


Lay Help for the Ministry 

With a shortage of ministers and 
students for the ministry, summer mis- 
sion fields and small mission charges 
face a future of increasing difficulty in 
finding ministers. We need to consider 
‘the ministry to see if it may be aug- 
continued on page 34 
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MEDITATION 


What ! 
No 
Sackcloth 
And 
Ashes ? 


“One man esteemeth one day above another: another esteemeth 
every day alike. Let every man be fully persuaded in his own 
mind.”’ Romans 15: 5 


@ It might appear that Presbyterians are not much inter- 
ested in the traditional symbols of penitence — sackcloth 
and ashes. That’s probably true. It is also likely that 
Presbyterians do not know any more than they profess 
to know about Lent. Some of us in a fine disregard for 
liturgy and ritual boast that we are not sure if Lent is the 
period preceding Christmas or following Easter. 

Lent is, of course, that 40-day period that begins this 
year in February and leads up to Easter. In most Pro- 
testant churches the observance of religious feasts and fasts 
and special saints’ days went out with the reformation. 
Yet it’s possible, as some suggest, that we have “thrown 
out the baby with the bath water”. Certainly there has 
been a revival of interest of recent years in things liturg- 
ical, and this has been reflected in our own denomination 
in its publication of a new Book of Common Order. 

Men may, it is true, emphasize liturgy to cover up their 
inadequacies in other things. They may practise ritual as 
Jesus said of the Pharisees, “to be seen of men.” We may 
make a show of being penitent and properly humble in 
order to impress others, even as we may unduly prolong 
a period of mourning to gain sympathy. Our outward 
observance of Lent may not spring from very great depths. 
Having said that, however, it also needs to be affirmed 
that Lent can be a perfectly sincere and meaningful 
season for any earnest Christian. It can do us good, as 
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individuals and as a church. 

Traditionally, Lent has been a time for self-examina- 
tion, and certainly we need that. This is one of those 
things that ought to be followed on a year-round basis, 
but at least in this special season we ought to take a 
closer look at ourselves. 

A publisher once suggested that every college graduate 
ought to be examined every five years to see if he still 
deserved his B.A. degree. That could prove embarrassing 
not only to the average graduate but to faculty members 
too. Paul wrote to the Corinthians (II Cor. 13:5): 
“Examine yourselves, to see whether you are holding to 
your faith” (RSV). J. B. Phillips translates those words: 
“You should be looking at yourselves to make sure that 
you are really Christ’s.” Without such self-examination 
we may complacently conclude that we are holding to the 
faith. A closer look might be more disturbing. 

Lent has not only been a time for self-examination but 
also for self-discipline. Now of course we may argue that 
self-control is also something we should practise on a 
year-round basis. That’s true, and we can be perfectly 
sincere when we advance that opinion. On the other hand, 
we may use it as an excuse from ever really disciplining 
ourselves at all. Browning wrote of the value of self- 
discipline: 

Why comes temptation, but for 
man to meet 

And master, and make crouch 
beneath his feet, 

And so be pedestalled in triumph? 

Self-control needs to be practised by us all. Indeed the 
psychologist McDougall has said: “Without it, without 
restraint, without self-control, without deliberate choice 
between good and evil, between the greater and the lesser 
good, without laws and without conventions, there can be 
nothing but chaos and savagery in the worst sense, there 
can be none of the finer things of life.” Paul himself wrote 
(I Cor. 9:27): “I bruise my own body and make it know 
its master, for fear that after preaching to others I should 
find myself rejected” (NEB). 

Lent has always been a solemn time, therefore. If we 
examine ourselves we are bound to find things that are 
not right and things that make us unhappy. We ought to 
be moved to penitence. But again, our solemnity may be 
only a thing of the moment, an outward show without any 
depth of feeling. One of the saints rightly teaches us to 
pray: “O God, grant unto me tears of penitence, tears of 
yearning, tears of salvation to cleanse my soul and make 
me wholly pure.” 

Of course, no self-denial, no matter how rigorous or 
how prolonged, no flow of tears no matter how earnest 
or unremitting, can really make us pure. But no sack- 
cloth and ashes! How self-satisfied can we become? Faber 
writes in one of the Passion hymns: 

O come and mourn with me awhile; 
O come ye to the Saviour’s side... 
A broken heart, a fount of tears, 
Ask, and they will not be denied. 


Prayer 
God grant us the insight to see ourselves clearly, the 
will to discipline ourselves firmly, and the trust to throw 
ourselves on thy mercy gratefully and humbly. In the 
name of him who humbled himself and died on the cross 
that we might be forgiven. Amen.* 
BY D. GLENN CAMPBELL 
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Rev. J. S. Hahn is now in Canada, studying 
at Presbyterian College. 


Canadian colleges 
and congregations 
have helped 
scholarship 
students from 
overseas 

to become 


Christian leaders 


Rev. In Ha Lee of Tokyo, Japan, conducts Bible study at Hachiozi Youth Centre. 


BY R. MALCOLM RANSOM 


™ One of the most successful and mutually rewarding 
instances of “Two-Way Missions” has been the plan set 
up by the overseas section of the general board of missions 
to provide scholarships for students from areas overseas 
where our church is at work. Especially noteworthy is 
the program for assisting ministers of the Korean Chris- 
tian Church in Japan to do postgraduate study and obtain 
specialized training in Canada. This has been in operation 
continuously since 1950 and has enabled eight Korean 
ministers to study in this country for a period of about 
two years each. 

The primary purpose of these scholarships is to help 
equip ministers more adequately for their work in the 
Church in Japan. In this it has been singularly successful, 
as can be seen by listing the names of scholarship students 
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such as Wen-Chi Kim, In-Ha Lee, Duk-Sung Kim, all of 
whom today hold positions of outstanding leadership in 
the Korean Christian Church in Japan. 

Some of the by-products of the scholarship program 
have been equally as important as the achievement of the 
original objective. Countless Canadians can testify to the 
enriching experience that has been theirs in meeting these 
dedicated men while they have been in this country, shar- 
ing their insights into the meaning of Christian disciple- 
ship and bringing a whole new dimension into our some- 
times stuffy and limited understanding of the faith. There 
were few who came into contact with the Rev. K. S. 
Cheh, for example, who were not the better for it, and 
many a young person has had his faith strengthened, his 
vision enlarged and his spirit humbled through a camping 
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Rev. Wenchi Kim, Japan, learns about the iron 
business from a parishioner. 


Rev. K. C. Kim 

studied at Pres- 
byterian College, 
Montreal. 


experience with “Sam” as he was known familiarly to 
them. 

Most of the scholarship students have visited quite 
widely across the church in Canada and made many 
friends, but each has also been closely related to a specific 
congregation, so that he has entered very deeply into the 
life of that congregation and into the homes of its people. 

They have left a legacy of good will that cannot easily 
be forgotten. Who but the Rev. Ki-Sun Cho could have 
earned, with such good humour, the “bachelor of curling 
degree”, awarded him by a group of friends in Montreal 
in recognition of his gay devotion to this sport? Many a 
summer camp has been convulsed in merriment and 
amazement by the conjuring tricks of the Rev. Duk-Sung 
Kim, a master of sleight of hand and leader of a brass 
band in his own congregation. The Rev. K. C. Kim has 
thrilled many by his organ playing and warmed hearts 
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INVESTMENT 


Rey. K. S. Cheh 
studied at Knox 
College, Toronto. 


through his solo and choir work, using the deeply moving 
hymns of the Orient. The first of the Korean Christian 
Church in Japan scholarship students was the Rev. Wen- 
Chi Kim, a graduate of Doshisha University, Kyoto, who 
studied at Knox College 1950-52. He is now the pastor 
of an inner-city church in a depressed area of Osaka 
where he has pioneered in industrial evangelism. He is 
also responsible for publishing Christian literature on a 
printing press set up on his own church property. 

He was followed shortly by the Rev. Ki-Sun Cho, the 
minister in Osaka of one of the largest congregations of 
the KCCJ, who studied at the Presbyterian College, 
Montreal from 1954-56. Because of his close association 
with Knox-Crescent Kensington Church in Montreal that 
church sent its own minister, Dr. Clifton J. Mackay, on an 
“exchange visit” to Japan after Mr. Cho went back home. 
Dr. Mackay was able to visit most of the Korean congre- 
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PEOPLE 


gations there, conducting a preaching mission among them 
in the fall of 1956. 

One of the outstanding participants in the scholarship 
program has been the Rev. In-Ha Lee, who, since return- 
ing to Japan has held a number of positions of leadership 
and responsibility in the church, latterly serving as the 
executive secretary of the general assembly of the KCCJ. 


_ Before coming to Canada Mr. Lee was a language teacher 


in the Korean Language School in Tokyo. This was ob- 
viously a two-way experience for he obtained an excellent 
mastery of the English language which enabled him to 
communicate readily with Canadians at all levels. A 
graduate of Tokyo Union Theological College, he studied 
at Knox College, Toronto from 1956-58, and was in con- 
tact with numerous student groups on the campuses of 
Canada and endeared himself to many Canadians. 

After his return to Japan, Mr. Lee played a leading 
role in reconciling Japanese and Koreans and in bringing 
the KCCJ into the National Christian Council of Japan 
aS a respected constituent member. He was also active 
in the Student Christian Movement, serving as part-time 
secretary of the student YMCA of Japan, and he 
represented Japan at the World Student Christian Federa- 
tion Conference in Rio de Janeiro in 1961. 

While holding such a variety of executive offices Mr. 
Lee has always kept his feet on the ground and has been 
deeply involved in local church life as pastor of the 
Kawasaki Church in a highly industrialized area on the 
outskirts of Tokyo. This alone has been a tough assign- 
ment which he has undertaken at great sacrifice in an 
economically depressed district, high in the incidence of 
tuberculosis. 

Mr. Lee has become widely known in ecumenical 
circles as one of the outstanding young churchmen of 
East Asia. His capable leadership has helped to establish 
the Korean Christian Church in Japan as an alert, sensi- 
tive instrument of God’s purposes in that country. Though 
it is made up of members of a despised minority group, 
his influence has done much to set it in a place of respect 
in the Christian community of Japan. 

-During 1959-61 the Rev. Duk-Sung Kim, who was 
pastor of the Korean Church in Nagoya, was a scholarship 
student at Montreal. He also visited widely in summer 
camps throughout the church and in the Maritimes. Upon 
his return to Japan he was called to the church in 
Fukuoka. This is one of the key churches of Kyushu, in 
South West Japan, in the midst of a great coal mining 
and industrial center where there are some 200,000 
Koreans. Under his ministry the congregation has erected 
a new church building and manse. He has also headed up 
the evangelism thrust under the general assembly and 
pioneered in conferences for laymen. In 1965 he was 
honoured by his church in being chosen to represent the 
Korean Christian Church in Japan at the centennial 
observances in Formosa. 

Mr. Kim was followed by the Rev. K. W. Bay, a 
graduate of Tokyo Union Theological Seminary. Mr. Bay 
studied at the Presbyterian College, Montreal, 1961-63, 
majoring in Christian education. Upon his return to 
Japan he served on the Christian education committee of 
the general assembly and has been active in youth work 
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in his own congregation, a typical inner-city church in 
the densely populated urban area of Osaka. 

The Rev. K. C. Kim of the Kobe Church elected to 
come to Canada on a one year basis. A highly gifted 
person, graduate of Kobe Seminary and Kwansei Gakuin 
University, Mr. Kim is an accomplished musician, both 
an organist and a choir director. He studied at the Pres- 
byterian College, Montreal and was sponsored by Mont- 
real West Presbyterian Church where he served as asso- 
ciate pastor. He returned to his own church in Kobe and 
has given leadership in the general assembly’s committee 
on evangelism. 

For the period 1964-1966 the Rev. K. S. Cheh of the 
Mukogawa Church studied at Knox College, Toronto and 
was related to the downtown Queen Street East congre- 
gation, forming a part of a group ministry there. He is a 
graduate of Doshisha University, Kyoto, and a leader in 
the youth work of the KCCJ. Sam’s cheerful smile and 
gracious manner won him friends everywhere he went 
and his depth of Christian commitment has been a decisive 
influence in the lives of many young people throughout 
the church in Canada. He travelled extensively, attend- 
ing summer camps, visiting throughout the Atlantic Prov- 
inces, taking an active part in PM conferences and also 
in the SCM conference in Saskatoon at Christmas 1965. 
Through the assistance of friends his wife was able to 
visit Canada briefly to meet some of the people with 
whom her husband had been working and studying and 
to see something of the life and work of the Canadian 
church. 

This pastor and his wife have been ambassadors of 
good will wherever they went and have returned to their 
own congregation to resume their work in Japan with 
renewed vigour and fresh insight. 

Last September the latest member of this stream of 
students, the Rev. J. S. Hahn, took up residence at the 
Presbyterian College, Montreal to work towards his 
B.D. degree. He is the pastor of the Gifu Church in Japan 
and has become related to the Town of Mount Royal 
Presbyterian Church, Montreal, in association with the 
minister, the Rev. E. Powell Aikens. 

This is an investment in people that pays off hand- 
somely in the work of the kingdom. But it does not just 
happen. It is based upon a carefully planned policy of 
scholarship aid by the overseas section of the general 
board of missions. It involves the full co-operation of the 
scholarship committee of the Korean Christian Church 
in Japan, which selects the candidates with the utmost 
care. It requires careful supervision and counsel from the 
scholarship committee of the general board of missions. 
The Woman’s Missionary Society (E.D.), provides sup- 
port for the families who are left in Japan while these 
scholarship students study in Canada. The colleges of our 
church co-operate through making bursaries available for 
study. And finally, the program depends upon the support 
of local congregations to give the “grass-roots” kind of 
undergirding such an undertaking requires. 

This is an on-going investment in leadership that re- 
quires the concerted effort of all our people and that has 
already proved that it bears large dividends in the cause 
of Christ.* 
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@ When I returned to Nigeria from Canada two years 
ago, I entered my little village of Unwana to the booming 
of guns and after a short service at the village church, I 
got home for what was to be more than a month-long 
series of welcomes. 

The period of welcomes was really a period of eating 
goats and sheep, presented by friends and well-wishers. 
We were slaughtering as often as they were presented to 
entertain the various welcoming parties. And so although 
I had up to 15 goats and sheep I had none left when I 
left Unwana two months later for my first appointment. 
It is typical of our Nigerian way of life to eat as much 
as we give. 

Our kitchen (a separate building from the main house) 
collapsed one night when we were asleep. There were 
many people that day helping my mother through one 
of these welcome feasts. It seemed as if God held the 
building safe till the helpers had all gone home and then 
in the dead of the night to say to me: “Inya, your 
mother needs another kitchen.” By his grace another 
kitchen of a more permanent structure has been erected. 

The foundation was laid before I left Unwana at the 
end of September to take up my first appointment as 
interim moderator of Odukpani Road Parish. This was 
a parish by the Rev. E. F. Roberts, continued by the 
Rev. M. R. Gellatly before an African took over. I was 
just the next to this man who was on a year’s study leave 
in Scotland. There were about seven preaching stations 
in that parish before I left for Canada in 1960, and 
before I moved in on October, 1964, there were more 
than 20 churches spread over a distance of about 
40 miles. In a neighbouring area but separated from it 
by a river were five more preaching stations. It was 
necessary to cross the river by ferry and then travel 
40 miles before branching off to any of the churches. 
One other could be reached by travelling up the road 
for about 30 miles before taking a dug-out canoe up 
a river. This was my sphere of work until December 1964. 

In January, 1965, synod detached the five churches 
on the Oban estate but added five more from a neigh- 
bouring parish. For all this I had the use of a car, 
shared by about six other ministers, once a week. For 
the other six days I depended on public transport or my 
bicycle. The situation at Odukpani Road Parish has not 
improved itself since I left it. The present minister is a 
much older man than myself and much of his time is 
spent on mere physical exhaustion through cycling or 
waiting for public transport, and not on proclaiming 
the message of reconciliation for which he was ordained. 
There is no need crying pity if you are not going to help 
him with some form of transport. There is still room 
for expansion in that area but it is certainly not possible 
on a push bike. 

I left to go to Ohafia the end of May to prepare a 
group of ordained assistants for fuller responsibility as 
Here is a word from a Nigerian who spent four years parish ministers. It was an arduous task as some had 
eltetarager mene em naoicrite neath! been my teachers in public school. Apart from this I had 
Nigerian Presbyterian to do so. to teach everything recommended by the committee in 
charge except English and church history for which I 
found willing helpers who at least knew either of these 
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better than myself. I did not do an altogether bad job 
because I applied all the knowledge and experience 
gained in Canada to the best of my ability. 

We did not, for instance, get through the PM leader’s 
training manual number 1. What matters is that it was 
introduced and found interesting. “Little knowledge is 
dangerous” we know, but there is another saying that 
“Half a loaf is better than no bread.” There is no need 
arguing with me as to which saying best applies to the 
situation because for good or for ill it has been done, and 
the small band of 12 passed out of the course at the 
end of 1965 and are already putting the little they learnt 
into practice. 

At the end of 1965 and after much confusion I was 
finally dumped at Trinity College. Before taking up this 
new appointment I attended a four-month course on 
Islamics at the University of Ibadan. Since June 1st I have 
been a lecturer at the Trinity College, Umuahia in New 
Testament, Greek, ethics, comparative religion and 
communications. Without doubt I will not be anything 
near Principal Glen or Dr. Wade, but in communications 
I have included the PM program on effective speaking. 

When addressing the students in this and in the other 
courses I teach, I do try to imitate the PM director when 
he takes his stance at a PM conference. Unfortunately 
I do not use glasses else I would also be fondling it in 
my hands when speaking. But the stance works like 
magic and on some evenings you may see some of the 
students addressing the bush in the Roy Hamilton stance. 
They have not yet been told that I am copying from 
someone else and they will not be told until I have eaten 
my way into their hearts. Love, I believe, will make them 
blind to all my offences and to regard all my unprepared 
or bad lectures as the exception rather than the rule 
which really it is. 

In short, I am enjoying my teaching career, at least 
I believe I am. It is an ominous task, but I care not what 
omen there is to it in the face of the glorious opportunity 
at my feet. In the first place I did not send myself into 
the college. I believe I am giving of my best to serve my 
God in this capacity and if God feels that I am doing 
it badly all he has to do is to get me out of here quick. 
At least he is too merciful to destroy a slave who errs 
inadvertently. And because I have friends in Canada 
whoever reads this has no option but to whisper a prayer 
that God may equip me with the right tools for whatever 
job it pleases him to push me into. 

As for the future I have three things in mind. The 
first is what my close acquaintances would like to know. 
Even here in Nigeria people are asking, “Inya, when are 
you getting married?” My Canadian father, Dr. E. H. 
Johnson, did not seem sympathetic when he poked the 
same question at me in public during his visit. In some 
churches where I have been guest preacher some 
unmarried girls are among those who on greeting me at 
the door often remind me to greet my wife. In this all 
seem to hold that I ought to be married by now, at the 
least no one believes that the unmarried state is the way 
of life for me. So too I believe and I am now beginning 
to think seriously about it. My first major advance after 
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Dr. Johnson left Nigeria is to settle in my mind that 
though God means well for me yet he is not going to 
drop a girl in my lap. My photograph in your 1966 
calendar scares some girls and attracts some. They all 
assume that this person must be a world-renowned 
preacher. So whether it is enhancing or retarding my 
chances of getting a fitting bride I cannot tell, but this 
does not debar me from expressing my most humble 
gratitude to my Canadian friends who piped copies of 
this calendar to Nigeria. Many more thanks to the 
missionary education committee who have been making 
this frail frame of a man look more important than he 
really is. 

My second plan for the future is to be of more service 
to the Student Christian Movement. I am the study 
secretary in the executive committee of the eastern sector 
and a member of the national executive committee. The 
east would even want me as travelling secretary. But 
since it would not be possible for the Presbyterian synod 
to release me from my present employment, I have 
indicated to the SCM that I would undertake a voluntary 
visit to the various branches. The opportunity of meeting 
and influencing the youths was irresistible and so I 
accepted this offer without even thinking whether it is 
possible to cope with its demands and also whether I have 
the means to carry this out. 

It is the latter factor that is more of a problem because 
I do not have the personal transport which such visits 
demand. We have a college vehicle but there are three of 
us without personal transport. The other two have more 
claims to its use because they both have families. A car 
has now become a dire necessity for me to enable me to 
carry out the greater responsibilities that are being strewn 
along my way. Remember that you trained me not just 
for the Presbyterian Church but for Nigeria. As an 
example of the confidence reposed in me I have been 
asked to plan this year’s annual conference of the SCM. 
I am sure I took too much away from Canada to keep 
it in the Presbyterian Church. The whole of Nigeria 
should be my sphere of activity provided I keep Trinity 
College as the core of my commitment. If you share this 
belief with me then please help; a car and your prayers 
are all I need. With them more than 70 secondary schools 
and teacher training colleges lie open before me. 

My third plan for the future has to do with further 
studies. For work in the parish I think the training I 
received in Canada was sufficient, but not in a theological 
college that is making such rapid progress as Trinity 
College. At the pace we are going I have no doubt that 
in the near future we will be preparing our students for 
overseas degrees and eventually begin to grant our own 
degrees. Plans are afoot to enable students who graduate 
with B.A. in theology from our universities to do a year’s 
work at Trinity to prepare them for work in the parish. 
Such a program will not be till I am clear in my mind 
as to which should be my line of specialization. At least 
it would be till I am coupled, God willing. 


May God be with you all. 
Inya O. A. Ude 
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So much is said today about men leaving the ministry 
that we interviewed the Rev. Dillwyn T. Evans to get 
his reasons for remaining in it. 


Why am I in the parish ministry? I suppose that the 
editor has come to me with this question because I was 
offered an executive position by the general assembly 
and turned it down. All I can say is that I am a parish 
minister by choice, no other vocation tempts me. 

When I try to answer the question for myself I hear 
again the message given more than 25 years ago, when 
members of my class at Knox College were licensed to 
preach. The service was held in a large Toronto church 
before a congregation of less than two dozen people. The 
preacher was the Rev. Arthur Lowther, who had left a 
successful career as high school teacher to further his 
studies and devote himself to the ministry overseas and 
then at home. 

“Preach, teach and reach” were the three points of Dr. 
Lowther’s sermon. I have never found a better formula 
for the Christian ministry. Those three words encompass 
all that a man needs to do, and if he follows them faith- 
fully he will find that life never grows dull. I can honestly 
say that I have never had an unhappy day, largely because 
I cannot recall a single day in which I have not seen the 
gospel actually at work in somebody’s life. 

Boredom is not a problem when a man is preaching, 
teaching and reaching. I am constantly thrilled by the 
great variety of happenings and opportunities that come 
my way. At any time of the day or night a ring on the 
telephone or a knock on the door may bring a new opening 
for service. Where else would you meet such a spectrum 
of human experiences? 

We keep hearing about the need for specialized minis- 
tries in this age of specialization in which we live. Just 
the other day I was chatting over coffee with two internes 
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in a city hospital. When the subject turned to vocations 
one of them said: “We are becoming so specialized in 
medicine that we hardly recognize a whole person when 
we see one.” 

I went on my way around the hospital rejoicing that 
God has called me to a task where I see persons as 
persons. Not simply as patients with symptoms and prob- 
lems, not just as alcoholics or drug addicts or potential 
suicides. But as men and women, living beings, to whom I 
am privileged to minister. 

I chuckle when I read that the church as an institution 
is finished, that the clergy need to get out into the world 
where the action is. I can find enough action in my parish 
to involve me fully seven days of the week, and I thank 
God that the congregation is there to work in partnership 
with me. The parish minister has the great advantage of 
working from a home base, supported and strengthened 
by the labour and love of his people. 

Take, for example, what I call the referral resources 
in my congregation. When a couple comes to me faced 
with a problem that involves one or both of them and 
fearful about what may happen next, I can telephone a 
couple who have faced the same situation and overcome 
the fear. The four adults get together and share both 
doubts and assurances, so that in Christian love a new 
understanding of life is achieved. The minister is simply 
the instrument through which the many resources of the 
congregation are put to work. The pastoral tie makes it 
possible to put a wide range of experience into service. 

As an American minister, Rev. Dr. D. L. Day, has 
written: “Those who dismiss the local church with a wave 
of the hand, a shrug, or a sneer have but little awareness 
of the agonizing encounters with the world that is charac~ 
teristic of the life of a local parish. We are in the world: 
we have buildings, pay salaries, maintain organizations, 
worry about politics, and schools, and recreation; but we 
will not be of the world: we will march for freedom, and 
assist the poor and comfort the aggrieved, and join the 
joyous, and struggle to overcome evil.” 

There are some who wonder why we have taken the 
Teen and Twenty Chapel under our wings at Thornhill 
Presbyterian Church. Isn’t this an experimental ministry? 
Yes, but even a project as bold and free as the chapel 
needs a spiritual home. For months Teen and Twenty 
floated about until its leaders realized that they needed the 


institutional church. So we offered them our facilities for 
rehearsals and now they take over our worship one Sunday 
evening a month. Thornhill has provided a base for the 
chapel and the congregation has offered the young people 
its interest and support. 

While I prefer the pastorate I am not against experi- 
mental ministries and I do recognize the need for 
specialized forms of ministry. I have never yet been in a 
congregation where respect was not shown for the 
executives in the church offices and for the professors in 
our colleges. These are men who are devoted to particu- 
lar jobs that must be done and for which they have the 
training and talent. In our congregation we look upon 
them as partners in the wide work of the church. I see 
the congregation as the place where the policies and 
theologies which originate with specialists are put into 
practical application. That is part of the excitement of the 
parish ministry, to be at the heart of things where program 
plans are being put to the test. 

Look at it this way, any good cause must have organiza- 
tion of some sort, a system through which to operate. 
What better system can you devise than that of congrega- 
tions strung across the country in strategic places, rural 
and urban? Congregational life is marked by a oneness 
that is unique. Where else would you find men and 
women who differ in all other respects sitting down 
together without any suspicion whatever? On our kirk 
session we have union officials and top management, the 
things that divide them outside are forgotten in Christian 
service to the community. 

The strength of the congregational tie can never be 
measured. I know of a travelling salesman who never 
misses Sunday worship in a Presbyterian church wherever 
he stops between Toronto and Winnipeg. At home he is a 
member of the session, away from home he finds fellow- 
ship inside the walls of what some despise as the institu- 
tional church. 

What about those lay missionaries who take their Chris- 
tian witness with them wherever they go in the world? 
You can be sure that every one of them is bound in 
fellowship with a home congregation. Before they got out 
there where the action also is they found a sure founda- 
tion in the Christian church. 

I suppose that parish work can be dull, although I have 
never found it so. Every vocation has its ups and downs. 
When I reach a low point I remind myself that I am a 
sinner saved by grace. I must not blame my frustrations 
on my people as I am tempted to do when I don’t get my 
own way. 

The parish ministry need not be lonely. What better 
place to proclaim the gospel than with the people and to 
the people among whom you live? Perhaps some ministers 
make the mistake of preaching at the people and then 
trying to separate themselves from them. You can’t live 
apart from the congregation, the only way is to live out 
the gospel together. 

Why am I in the Christian ministry? Perhaps because I 
was raised in a manse and had a daily sample of how 
exciting that vocation can be. When I search for an 
answer all I can say is that I am a parish minister because 
I could find no better way of serving God and man. I find 
it a man-sized job to preach and teach and reach out with 
the good news of God’s love. To meet people as persons 
and to have them join me in service to others is the kind 
of adventure that makes life sparkle. * 
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The mightiest force in the world 


The legions of Rome, the Armada of Spain, the 
armies of Napoleon, the air fleets of Herman Goering 
—all were once talked about as mighty forces. All 
ended in failure. 


The mightiest force in the world is not guns, or 
armies, or fleets of planes, or even the hydrogen 
bomb. 


The mightiest force—through all the years of man 
on earth—is a living, active faith in God. 


Canadians — and the world of Canadians — 
urgently need this faith today. 


Amid the complex economic and social changes of 
this century, the challenge to stimulate this living 
relationship with God has never been so great. 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada is a major 
exponent of this mightiest force. In 1,145 congrega- 
tion from coast to coast, tens of thousands of mem- 
bers and adherents are resolved to strengthen and 
add depth to this Church’s proclamation of the word 
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of God. Our Church now moves toward a vigorous 
program of national development upon firm founda- 
tions. 


The National Development Fund is moving for- 
ward under strong leadership. A number of our 
members, under the general chairmanship of G. 
Maxwell Bell of Calgary, have formed a manage- 
ment committee and are currently enlisting others 
to work with them. 


This management committee is for fund-raising 
only. Appropriation of National Development Fund 
proceeds will be the responsibility of the General 
Assembly. 

Regional committees are now in the process of 
formation and a National headquarters has been 
established. 

Please address inquiries to: National Development 
Fund, The Presbyterian in Canada, 63 St. George 
Street, Toronto 5, Ontario. Telephone: 922-4172 
(area code 416). 
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An Advance Gifts Committee under the leadership 
f Mr. Hamilton Cassels, Q.C., will be calling on a 
lumber of prospects in the spring of 1967, with the 
ational appeal slated for the fall of Canada’s Cen- 
ennial year. Contributions will be sought over a 
hree to five-year pledge period. 


The Development Fund message will be brought 
o Presbyterians—individuals, church groups and 
ongregations—everywhere in Canada. 

Many individuals plan to make special gifts. When 
his involves an individual member of a congrega- 
ion, arrangements are being made to apply his 
yenefaction as a credit toward the share of the 
ational goal that his congregation will be asked to 
onsider. 

Gifts are deductible for income tax purposes. 

For the welfare of mankind — at home and 
yverseas — success of this Presbyterian Fund 
romises broad and durable effects in the application 
f the mightiest force in the world. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
IN CANADA 
NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT FUND 


First priority capital requirements 
Monies for—assured develop- 
ment and support of the 


Chureh’s ministry. 2. 23. $3,252,000 
Monies for — Christian 

outreach’ 2... 24.2) an ea 2,248,000 
Minimum Objective $5,500,000 


SOURCE OF FUNDS: Individual, group 
and congregation gifts to the National 
Development Fund. 
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The 


im the ministry 


™ Js there a crisis in the ministry? Participants in a series 
of three Sunday evening panels at Calvin Church, 
Toronto, decided that there is. 

The Rev. Ian Wishart has put together some of the 
pertinent parts of the discussion. 

The panellists were the Rev. Arnold Bethune of the 
Ontario Training School for Boys, Cobourg, the Rev. 
Donald Collier of the Ontario Alcoholism and Drug 
Addiction Foundation, the Rev. Edgar File of the 
Canadian Urban Training Project, the Rev. Don Heap, a 
factory worker at the Continental Can Co., the Rev. Ted 
Poulter, United Church Hospital Chaplain, the Rev. Prof. 
Charles Hay of Knox College, the Rev. Kenneth McMillan, 
general secretary of the Canadian Bible Society, the Rev. 
Harold Vaughan, secretary of the Board of Colleges and 
Secondary School of the United Church, the Rev. John 
Robson of Queen St. East Church, Toronto, and the Rev. 
Walter Welch of St. Andrew’s Church, Humber Heights. 
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The Rev. Douglas Herron, minister of Calvin Church 
moderated the discussions and asked why the panelists 
thought that there was a crisis. 


DR. McMILLAN As I go across Canada among all 


denominations, I find that literally half the ministers would 
like to get out of the pastoral ministry. If this does not 
mean there is a crisis, then I don’t know what does. 

DR. VAUGHAN I do not think there is a crisis in 
ministry as such which is any sense exclusive. I think it 
simply reflects whatever crisis the church is confronted 
with as it addresses itself to its task in the world. 

MR. COLLIER Judging by the conversations I have with 
ministers, I think there are more ministers in despair and 
doubt and various forms of trouble these days than 
previously. The minister is in the middle somewhere be- 
tween the conservationists and the renovationists and 
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some of the men are breaking. 

DR. VAUGHAN There is a crisis in terms of numbers. 
The United Church of Canada’s ministry embraces 2,600 
pastoral ministers serving some 6,000 preaching places 
together with 200 lay supplies. For a decade we have 
made some headway. In four years we made a net gain 
of 80 ministers. But that is not a real gain when you 
consider that the United Church’s membership has a net 
increase of 35,000 a year. We got 20 a year to serve 
35,000 people. Those have been good years. Now we are 
back where we were a decade ago, and we anticipate that 
by 1970 we will be ordaining fewer people than we lose 
through death and retirement. The complaint is general, 
Protestant and Catholic, right across the board. It looks 
as if we are standing under some kind of judgment either 
for personal failure or for something else. Maybe the Holy 
Spirit is going to take a hand in the game and frustrate 
us as, I suspect, we deserve to be frustrated. 

DR. HAY I think the crisis has something to do with this 
business of relevance. It is also a crisis of faith. I mean 
that ministers are not sure that the claims of the gospel 
are valid claims with respect to Christ and to God and 
in relation to people today. 

DR. FILE I acknowledge the concept of the crisis of faith 
but this is not what I am hearing from young people and 
from young clergymen. They have not lost sight of the 
gospel. They are finding it again and trying to rescue it 
from the church. They are trying to live and to function 
on the basis of the gospel and the person of Jesus Christ 
at a time when the church is obscuring that in its various 
institutional forms. It seems to me that we are supposed 
to be talking about the ministry tomorrow in an urbanized 
secularized society which we are moving toward. Our 
seminaries are still training men for the ministries of 
yesterday. The congregations are still asking for men who 
are trained in the ministries of yesterday. 

MR. ROBSON Perhaps there is not so much a crisis in 
the ministry, unless by crisis you mean a wonderful chal- 
lenge and opportunity, but there certainly is a crisis among 
the clergy. I think every Christian is ordained. That is 
what baptism means: the committing of a person to be a 
full-time soldier of Christ. I have nothing against the 
clergy, but I think we have not faced the fundamental 
question, the New Testament one of the ministry of all 
believers. I think there is a crisis in terms of the self- 
understanding of the clergyman, as well as this crisis of 
faith, which, I agree, is the deeper one. Look at the present 
ordination service. It proclaims that the minister is priest, 
prophet, teacher, helper, shepherd, and administrator, in 
fact all the functions outlined in the New Testament. The 
minister does not know quite what he is. One of the 
difficulties concerns preaching. It is essential, but somehow 
the context which it needs is not there. Look at our 
induction service. There is hardly a whisper in it to 
suggest that a minister is to do anything but to serve this 
particular group of people. That is what he paid for and 
what he is called to do. There is no place for ministering 
to those outside the church. If by preaching we mean 
declaring the good news to the world, then there our 
structure is defective. 

DR. HAY As ordinarily conceived a great deal of preach- 
ing is passé, but there is still a place for preaching under- 
stood in certain ways. Somewhere down the line there has 
-to be some kind of dialogue between the preacher and 
his people. I think that the day is passed when authori- 
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tarianism is acceptable to the pew, and the older type of 
preaching represented authoritarianism. 

MR. POULTER But we were trained to come up with 
the answers, and our colleges still train their students to 
know the answers. Ministers go out with the overwhelming 
feeling that they have to be “answer boy”, that when 
someone asks they have to have it or else they are not 
ministers and they have failed. This keeps us from 
exploring the depths of life with people. In the hospital 
where I work I receive all the admissions of United 
Church patients, but at a given time I may have 15 or 20 
patients with whom I am working at depth. With them my 
first function is listening ministry. This is quite different 
from the more usual teaching ministry. It is really trying 
to hear where a person is, what the real problems are 
that they are facing at this time in hospital. Unless a 
person is a hardened veteran of the wards, I would say 
that all hospital admissions are a kind of crisis. Our work 
is to listen, then out of this listening may come under- 
standing, learning to feel where they feel and think where 
they think. 

MR. HEAP As the official minister of a parish I found it 
very hard to carry out what has just been described as a 
listening ministry. I was not learning what the people were 
saying when they talked about the things that mattered to 
them most. I do not say that no minister ever does, but I 
was not. I asked for leave to work in the factory, and I 
have been doing that for 12 years now. My aim is 
mainly to listen. I would like to find out how the men and 
women work who produce the material things we live by, 
how they live, what they think about. I am not an indus- 
trial chaplain. I am hired as a labourer. They know that I 
am an Anglican priest, and for the most part they are 
very tolerant of that. I think this listening is long overdue. 
We have had factory workers in this country for 100 years, 
and the church has hardly bothered to listen to them at all. 
MR. HERRON Have you discovered in your contacts with 
ministers that there is a reluctance on their part to accept 
special types of work as part of the ministry? 

MR. BETHUNE Yes, I would say so. The first reaction 
which I got was that I was going to do a great work for 
the kingdom of God, but that they were sorry that I had 
left the church. The Presbytery of Peterborough held a 
special recognition service for me when I began but at 
the last synod meeting there was reference made to a list 
of men who had left the ministry. It listed a variety of 
men going into school teaching and chaplaincy in reform 
institutions. In one sense of the word I do not even think 
that I am in a new ministry. The work in which I am 
involved now is essentially the work I did as a minister 
of a congregation. I conduct four services of worship 
each week, although the times are different. I have 
religious instruction in the classroom, and a good deal of 
my time is spent in counselling. My intention is to return 
to congregational ministry, but I think that many clergy 
in the parish are seeking specialized training to assist them 
in their work. 

MR. WELCH One of the grand things about the ministry 
today is the freedom to experiment. We know that things 
have to change, that we have to get the growing edge of 
the community somewhere. 

DR. McMILLAN There is certainly no freedom to experi- 
ment in a lot of places. Just do one little thing different 
and you will be right out on your ear in many situations 
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continued 


CRISIS 


today. I think of the average minister 
in a small town or out on the prairie, 


or even in many places in the city. One 


Baptist deacon recently said to me 
“Our problem here is the complete and 
total indifference of the people.” This 


_ is the sort of thing that is really break- 


ing ministers’ hearts. The man who is 
sensitive is troubled. He sees that 
people do not come to him. Statistics 
show that the last person that people 
go to for help is the minister. They go 


' to the doctor, to the psychologist, to 


the guidance person at school, to their 


- football coach. But not to their minis- 


ter. This is the real crux of the matter, 


_ we are living in a brand new age of 
_ history and the church is living in the 


past. 

MR. WELCH It comes back to this 
matter of unfaith, the basic thing with 
which every minister has to grapple 
with, as well as every thoughtful lay- 
man. I am as average as anybody. All 
the basic doubts that I have are surely 
the basic doubts of my congregation. 
Is there a God really, in this the 
expanding universe that we hear about? 
Did he really come in Jesus Christ? 
Then I must ask myself: am I going 
to live by my doubts or am I going to 
live by the things that will form convic- 
tions? 

MR. HERRON What are some of the 


_ things in the church’s life which you 
_ look at with greatest hopefulness, and 
_ what are the things which should be 


altered? 

MR. COLLIER I see a lot of signs of 
life in small groups. Some people know 
that they do not have the whole 


_ church with them, and they figure they 


cannot wait until the whole body is 
committed to their new thinking. So in 
some cases they go out from the 


_ organized church. They are trying 


their new little experiments in com- 
munity beyond the structure of the 
congregational life. Some of the great- 
est life that I see in the church is in 


_ this kind of group. There is a breaking 


out from the congregational structure 
and I think it is a real questioning of 
the congregational structure. People 


try to preserve anonymity in the city 


and protect themselves from too many 


| relationships. The church should learn 


from this and somehow develop the 
small group life. 


_ DR. FILE The first thing that has to 
| go is denominationalism. It is just 


contrary to the gospel in our day, and 
has no place in any kind of effective 
urban mission. No one outside of the 
church in urban society is listening to 
any kind of a denominational ministry. 
DR. HAY I think the emphasis of the 
ministry will be on more flexibility. 
There must be more specialized forms 
of ministry. But I realize that in the 
Presbyterian Church we are now in no 
position to provide specialized forms 
of ministry. If these are to come we 
have got to put less money into build- 
ings and more into personnel, so that 
we can provide the people for these 
various new ministries. 

DR. FILE The congregation is no 
longer the only form for the church’s 
life and witness in urban society. There 
are other forms of fellowship and ser- 
vice that are taking shape. There may 
be a group of Christians who gather 
around some task; they do not have to 
have a clergyman with them, but they 
constitute a fellowship. Who would 
want to go into the ministry as it is to- 
day? Who would want to get into the 
chaotic crisis of definition, when there 
are many other things which seem 
closer to their understanding of the 
gospel and its demands? 

MR. WELCH I have three sons and a 
daughter. I couldn’t ask for more than 
for them to be ministers, to catch just 
something of what it means to have the 
spirit of Jesus Christ active in their 
lives and the lives of others. I know 
precisely what I am praying for when 
I say that. I know the pettiness of 
many people. In a congregation there 
are so many people who are so dif- 
ferent from one another that it is a 
school in reconciliation. I don’t lie 
awake any more because people have 
trouble with one another. I expect this 
— if they are honest this is precisely 
what will happen. It is in this context 
of people who can’t get along with one 
another that we can come to grips with 
the gospel. If they will be honest 
enough to say so, and let Jesus Christ 
come to bear on honest communica- 
tion, then reconciliation may happen. 
DR. VAUGHAN I do not think the 
answer lies in us. I am Calvinist 
enough to believe in the immanence of 
God and in the reality of the Holy 
Spirit. I think that when we commit 
ourselves and trust ourselves to God, 
when we seek through the resources of 
prayer the help that we need, then we 
will be guided by him to do those 
things that he wants done, and not to 
fulfil our own preconceived notions 
about what the kingdom of God is. * 
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The pain of arthritis can make 
every move a torment. 

InfraR UB’s unique formula 
brings deeply felt relief from this 
pain. 

Developed in European 
laboratories, InfraRUB is an 
odourless, greaseless cream. 
Rubbed into the skin, it vanishes 

. speeds circulation .. . helping 
to relieve painful pressure and 
congestion. Its penetrating 
warmth soothes for hours. 

InfraR UB brings deeply felt 
relief, quickly, from arthritic and 
rheumatic pain. 


. brings deeply felt relief. 


For a free listing of sacred music on 
our Dominion records of particular in- 
terest to Canadian listeners write to: 
Canadian Music Sales Corporation 
Ltd. 
58 Advance Road 
Toronto 18, Ontario, Canada. 
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All our colleges report 
Decrease in enrolment 


At a time when the number of those 
leaving the pastoral ministry is in- 
creasing, the enrolments in our theo- 
logical colleges and deaconess school 
are declining. 

The 1969 class at Knox College, 
Toronto is composed of only ten 
students, seven of whom are from 
Ontario, one from the United States, 
and two from British Columbia. This 
is the lowest first year enrolment for 
Knox College since 1954, although 
last year it reported a high of 17 for 
the class. 

Presbyterian College, Montreal, has 
five students in the 1969 class, four 
from Ontario and one from Nova 
Scotia. This is the lowest first year en- 
rolment for Presbyterian College also 
since: 1954.. There “are “fives iny the 
second year and eight students in this 
year’s graduating class to bring the 
total registration to 18. 

Ewart College, which normally has 
a student body of 25-30, registered 21 
ladies this year, a decline of four from 
last year and the lowest since 1953. It 
has seven students in first year; five in 
second year; and nine in third year. It 
has lost one student in each class with- 
in one year. Ewart’s highest enrolment 
was in 1960 when 34 girls registered. 

Most theological colleges in Canada 
show a decrease. Emmanuel, the larg- 
est seminary in the United Church of 
Canada, has only 13 students in first 
year where normally there would be 25 
to 30. 

In 1956 there were 84 students at 
Knox and Montreal. In ten years the 
number has dropped to 48 students. Of 
the 231 ministers graduated in ten 
years nearly 15% have left the pastoral 
ministry. 

Graduate student enrolment remains 
fairly high with 34 students enrolled 
for the M.Th. and four for the D.Th. 
Knox College reports a total enrolment 
including graduate students of 71 for 
the current academic session, a decline 
of 21 from the previous year. 

“The main difficulty” as reported in 
the Knox College Bulletin last autumn 
is “that very few people in the church 
seem concerned about the problem.” 


Toronto Graduate School 
Now includes Roman Catholics 


In theological education, one of the 
most remarkable ecumenical ventures 
in both growth and influence has been 
the Toronto Graduate School of 
Theological Studies on the campus of 
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“FUNDS TO SERVE” 


YOU CAN have fun raising money for 
your group, club or church project without 
any risk. If you’re looking for a way to 
raise funds for uniforms, travel, camp 
equipment or any of the projects church 
or youth groups become involved in, then 
try the FTS (Funds to Serve) method of- 
fered by Fred Thompson Sales Ltd. 


Iflustrated is just two of the many items 
available under a variety of plans for your 
successful fund-raising campaign. 


Here are just a few of the services ayail- 
able to you: 


e You don’t have to send any money with 
your first order 


e Unsold items may be returned for full 
credit 


e Free sales aids 


Your committee may choose one of more 
nationally advertised items of first quality 
and proven consumer acceptance. Orders 
of $100 or more are shipped freight prepaid 
and volume rebates on quality purchases 
are available in Ontario and Quebec. Many 
sales aids are supplied free to publicize 
your project. 


During the past ten years, thousands of 
organizations have attained their financial 
objectives by using the unique services 
and items offered by F.T.S. 


No matter what your objective may be 
from $50 to $5,000 or $10,000, your group 
can discover, as hundreds of others in 
Canada have to date, that it is easier to 
make your campaign a success with these 
proven money- -making items, plans and 
services. 


One group raised $8,700 in just 
three weeks. 


Let us assist you to raise funds. 
MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY! 


For free sample to examine and taste 
at your next committee meeting, please 
check: 

® Licorice Allsorts fia 
@ McLean’s Instant Chocolate [J 


Send free illustrated 16 page catalogue [] 
Naturally, no obligation 
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A PERSONAL 


CENTENNIAL 
YEAR 


OPPORTUNITY 


SHARE 


YOUR LOVE AND 
ABUNDANCE 
WITH A 


NEEDY CHILD 


As a nation, during our Centennial 
Year, Canada is setting an example in 
sharing her abundance of wheat and 
flour with underprivileged countries. 
Encouraged by our government lead- 
ers many additional millions of dollars 
will be shared in famine aid through- 
out the world. 


As an individual, Sunday School class 
or church group you can express your 
concern and love in a very meaning- 
ful and personal way—by sponsoring 
some destitute and needy girl or boy. 
Since 1938 North American sponsors 
have made it possible for Christian 


Children’s Fund to assist many 
children around the world in orphan- 
ages, schools and special projects in 
a warm personal friendship. 


For only $10 a month you can 
sponsor a deserving child. You will 
receive the child’s picture, life history 
and opportunity to exchange letters— 
and love. Will you make this your 
own personal Centennial project in 
1967? Right now sponsors are needed 
most in: India, Korea, Hong Kong, 
Formosa, Viet Nam and South 
America. 


Receipts for Income Tax Are Issued Promptly 


== CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA~=% 


1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 7, CANADA 
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by the Income Tax : 
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approved by U.S. State 
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Commission on Voluntary © 
Foreign Aid, member of 
the Foreign Missions 
Division of the National a 
Council of Churches. Christian dren’s 
Fund assists over 68,000 children in 
more than 700 Homes and projects in 
over 50 countries. 


the University of Toronto. 

Wholly Protestant since it opened 
in 1942, it affiliated last June with St. 
Michael’s College (Roman Catholic), 
its member colleges include Emmanuel 
(United Church); Knox (Presbyterian); 
and Trinity and Wycliffe (both 
Anglican). 

The association of these faculties 
with St. Michael’s has already made it 
possible for the school to provide post- 
graduate education on the highest 
academic level in Canada. It is the 
first association of its type in Canada. 
In the United States similar programs 
have been initiated in Iowa, New York 
(Union and Fordham), Chicago, and 
San Francisco. 

Enrolment, approximately 150 this 
year, is open to qualified lay men and 
women, as well as to clerics and mem- 
bers of religious communities. The 
combined faculties of the five colleges 
comprise over 50 professors and access 
is given to outstanding library facilities. 
Knox College alone has the largest 
Protestant theological library in Can- 
ada. 

Students enrol in the college repre- 
senting their respective denomination 
and receive their degree from that col- 
lege; however, they are required to 
attend at least one lecture course or 
seminar in a college other than their 
own, and all students are examined by 
boards of mixed composition. 

The administration of the school, 
including decisions as to admission and 
approval of candidates for degree, is in 
the hands of a committee of direction 
composed of representatives of each 
of the five colleges. 

The school began by offering a 
course of studies leading to the Mas- 
ter’s degree in theology. In 1961 a 
doctoral program was added. 

The school feels that the affiliation 
is part of the ecumenical spirit abroad 
in the churches. Father John Kelly, 
president of St. Michael’s, claims that 
“the days of isolation are over.” 


Operation Vellore is project 
Of Canadian armed forces 


Protestant members of the Canadian 
armed forces, and their families, are 
supporting a hands-across-the-world 
centennial year project to bring health 
to many sick children at Vellore in 
southern India. 


The target of “Operation Vellore”, 
as the project has been named, is to 
raise $30,000 by the end of 1967 to 
build and equip a children’s surgery 
at the Christian Medical College Hos- 
pital in Vellore. The money will be 
collected through the congregations of 
Protestant chapels and their ladies’ 
guilds throughout the forces. 
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PRESBYTERIAN 
YOUTH HOSTEL 
EXPO '67 


The Presbyterian College, 
3495 University Street, Montreal 2, P.Q. 


A youth hostel sponsored by the Presbyterian Church in Canada through the Committee on Recruitment and Vocation, the General Board 
of Missions, and the Board of The Presbyterian College, Montreal. 


WHAT? A PRESBYTERIAN YOUTH HOSTEL. 

Excellent accommodation at low cost will be provided in the 
Presbyterian College, Montreal, for Presbyterian young people 
from across Canada during EXPO ‘67. 


WHERE? THE PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE, MONTREAL. 

The recently constructed, beautifully modern and supremely com- 
fortable residence of the Presbyterian College, 3495 University 
Street, Montreal 2, Quebec, will be available for Presbyterian 
students. Situated near the campus of McGill University, it is 
only five minutes from the bustling centre of Montreal — the 
Canadian World’s Fair City. 


WHEN? DURING THE SUMMER OF 1967. 
Rooms will be reserved by pre-registration every day from June 5th 
until August 27th, 1967, at the height of the EXPO season. 


WHO? PRESBYTERIAN STUDENTS ATTENDING EXPO. 
Rooms will be reserved by pre-registration every day from June 5th 
and 30, with preference given to university or senior high school 
students. Only those recommended by their local minister and 
willing to observe the rules of the hostel will be eligible. Single 
accommodation, with boys and girls on separate floors, will be 
available. All students will be under the supervision of carefully 
selected chaperones. 


COSTS? COSTS WILL BE LOW. 
The room rate will be $6.00 per night. Continental breakfast 
will be provided at the rate of .75c per day. All applications 


must be accompanied by a $5.00 deposit — refundable if cancel- 
lations are made before April 15th, 1967. No reservations will 
be accepted without the deposit. 


WHY? PUTTING THE CHURCH IN THE PICTURE. 

The cooperating committees want Presbyterian young people to 
see, experience and learn from Expo ‘67. They also want the 
Church to take its part in the great world’s Fair. In the College, 
informal seminars, audio visuals, discussions and displays will be 
available each morning, with special events inserted here and 
there to make your visit interesting. Here is a chance to investi- 
gate Christian Vocation in depth. 


QUESTIONS? FINDING THE ANSWERS. 

The answers to the multitude of questions which will arise con- 
cerning your visit to Montreal will be answered fully in the 
brochure being circulated through the Church in the near future. 


WHAT NOW? SEND YOUR APPLICATION TODAY. 
Accommodation will be limited and expensive during EXPO ‘67. 
Take advantage of this special offer to Presbyterian young people. 
Send applications, the deposit, and all correspondence regarding 
registration to: 


REV. DONALD R. McKILLICAN, EXPO YOUTH HOSTEL, 50 
WYNFORD DRIVE, DON MILLS, ONTARIO. 
DO IT NOW! 


REGISTRATION FORM 
Presbyterian Youth Hostel — Expo 67 


Name (Mr. Mrs. Miss) 
Address 
Church 


(Check one above) 


Signature and address of minister recommending 
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Applications will be confirmed as received. Send registration form with $5.00 deposit immediately to: Rev. Donald R. McKillican, Expo Youth Hostel, 


50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario. 
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Sod was turned on December 4 for a 
$64,000 addition to St. Andrew’s Church, 
St. Catharines, Ont., by Mrs. Sydney 
Symondson, founder of the building fund, 
and Lloyd Gilmour, chairman of the board 
and building committee. 


A scroll and gift were presented to Mrs. 
Marguerite Fidler, of First Church, Port 
Arthur, Ont., who has taught school in five 
Presbyterian churches there. From left are: 
Rev. J. C. Hood, Mrs. Fidler and J. Moore- 
head, church school superintendent. 


A war memorial organ was dedicated in 
First Church, Prince Rupert, B.C. Shown, 
left, are Mrs. N. Stromdahl, Mrs. E. J. 
Smith, organist, Mrs. W. Wasyk, Rev. Paul 
A. McCarroll, James Hadden, M. Mountain 
and J. McRae. 
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Rev. B. F. Andrew, centre, of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Maple, Ont., was presented with a 
pulpit gown. With him, left, are Mrs. 
Andrew Snider and Mrs. Earle Magee, Sr. 


This chancel window was given to St. 
Andrew’s Church, Penticton, B.C., by Mrs. 
Mary Thompson, in memory of her husband 
George Anson Thompson. 


Chedoke Church, Hamilton, Ont., celebrated the repayment of a $5,000 loan by 
a mortgage burning. Shown, left, are Ed. Clarke, Rev. D. Neil, Mrs. R. Andrews, W.A. 
president, and J. Hetherington, trustee. 


ov nS 


Looking at a map showing the site of the new lona Church, Dartmouth, N.S., are, left, 
Rev. Willis Sayers, Rev. Jack Cooper, national director of church extension, and Donald 
McIntyre, chairman of the site committee. 
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Min the Presbyterian Church of the 
Town of Mount Royal, Quebec a bilin- 
gual ecumenical service was held with 
Roman Catholic, Anglican, Presby- 
terian and United Church participants. 
The speaker was a layman, Dr. 
Douglas Wilson. The offering went to 
Expo’s Christian Pavilion. 


@ Business associates of the late T. 
Plomp gave a baptismal font to Haney 
Presbyterian Church, B.C. in his 
memory. The presentation was made 
by Richard Stursberg of West Van- 
couver. The Haney Rotary Club con- 
tributed to the Teunis Plomp Memorial 
Fund set up for work with young 
people. The Haney congregation is 
renovating a church house, which was 
dedicated on December 4. 


@ The only bell to ring in the centen- 
nial year in Quebec City was rung at 
midnight from historic St. Andrew’s 
Church by Donald Sutherland. 


M Guthrie Church, Ont., now has a 
new organ, purchased from bequests of 
Mrs. Jessie Armour of Toronto and 
William Gilchrist, Orillia. 


# A book of remembrance was given 
to Calvin Church, French River, Cape 
Breton, N.S., by Mrs. Effie Mac- 
Donald and family of Kamloops, B.C., 
in memory of Archie and Nora Mac- 
Donald. 


@ The congregation of St. Barnabas 
Anglican Church, Peterborough, Ont., 
put their building at the disposal of 
St. Stephen’s Presbyterian, for their 
Christmas eve Communion service, 
where eight new members were re- 
ceived. St. Stephen’s as yet has no 
church building. 


@ Two offering plates have been given 
to St. Andrew’s Church, Roslin, Ont., 
by Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Montgomery. 


The mortgage was burned on 
November 27 for Pine Ridge Church, 
Humber Summit, in the metropolitan 
Toronto area. 


@ During the past six months, over 
1700 hours of volunteer labour went 
into the renovation of the sanctuary in 
Valleyfield Church, Que. 


@ Memorial gifts of a cross, vase, 
candlesticks and floodlights were ded- 
icated in St. Matthew’s Church, West 
Dublin, N.S., as well as an extension 
to the vestry. 


™@ Memorial gifts to St. Andrew’s 
Church, Mount Forest, Ont., include 
a baptismal font for Mrs. J. Gillespie, 
organ hymnal for Mrs. D. Weber and 
a visitors’ book for Mrs. W. Renwick. 


Anniversary 


84th — Cooke’s, Markdale, Ont., Dec. 
ove Rovertivaly Colvin); 


February, 1967 


FOR YOURSELF OR YOUR 


CHURCH GROUP 


MANY CHURCH GROUPS 
EARNED OVER $200. 
LAST YEAR SHOWING 


MONARCH 


CARDS AND GIFTS 


You will earn as much, or more, this easy way 
with the Monarch Line of beautiful All Occa- 
sion assortments, Easter cards, Get Well Cards, 
Sympathy cards, Wrappings and Gifts. You 
only need to show them to friends and neigh- 
bours to get immediate orders. 


START NOW 


Send coupon and receive full-colour catalogue, 
assortments On approval and complete infor- 
mation. Experience proves the Monarch Line 
is so good, prices so attractive, there is no 
limit to the money you or your group can earn. 
You are under no obligation — it’s well worth 
a trial. 


CONVENIENT TERMS 


are extended to all organizations and church 
groups making it easy to finance purchases. 


NEED A COFFEE 
PERCOLATOR? 


r : my 
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a 


Ideal for: 

e Church meetings 

e Church suppers 

e@ Card parties 

e Social evenings 

This 75 cup West Bend automatic 


coffee percolator can be earned at 
no cost to you! Ask for details. 


MONARCH GREETING CARD CO. LIMITED 


Dept. PR, 217 Cannon St. E., Hamilton, Ont. 


Please send me your FREE full-colour spring catalogue, full particulars 


MAIL 
| Niaine Pi, a aacees sa cacencotat cucnss escent iee evenness 
COUPON 
| Address _............ 
TODAY | 


| and ALL Occasion ecards on approval. 
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Ewart College Chapel 


EWART COLLEGE 


Christ’s call to service in the early church was to 
men and women alike; His call today still comes to 


both. 


Christ may be calling you to leadership in Christian 
education or church social work. 


For information about Ewart College please write to: 


The Principal 
Ewart College 
156 St. George St. 
Toronto 5, Ontario 


OFFICIAL PIANO AND ORGAN, THE UNIVERSAL AND INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 1967 


CXD06/ 


The Sight and Sound of Fine Music... 


It’s the superb new Canadian made Baldwin 48C Church Organ. It’s a completely 
versatile instrument with two 61-note manuals, a 32-note pedalboard, and com- 
prehensive selection of voices, three pre-sets and a chorus control. A fine three- 
channel amplification system with separate channel controls ensures perfect 
balance and clarity of tone over the Cree eae eee Sas 
range. Experience the sight and sound of the Baldwin 48C. 

The Baldwin Piano Company (Canada) Limited, ee ELBA 
Downsview, Ontario. 

Write today to Dept. R-67-2 for full literature and 
arrange for a demonstration. 


PERSONALS — 


The Rev. Robert C. Garvin has left 
Creston, B.C., to become assistant 
minister in Grace Church, Calgary, 
Alta. 


Rev. Dr. W. W. Moore has retired 
after nearly 40 years of ministry to 
Indian Canadians in the Presbytery of 
Prince Albert. He moved to Salt Spring 
Island, B.C., late in December. At a 
special meeting of presbytery tribute 
was paid to Dr. Moore by an Indian 
elder, Herbert Buffalo. The Rev. 
Stephen How has assumed responsi- 
bility for all Indian congregations in 
the presbytery. 


The theme speaker at the 30th ses- 
sion of the Saskatchewan Older Boys’ 
Parliament was the Rev. Stuart O. Mc- 
Entyre of Moose Jaw. 


Hugh Lowry who has served as a 
catechist since 1949 has accepted a 
position as director of Christian edu- 
cation, Zion Church, Charlottetown, 
ia BE, 


George F. Clare, a member of Cal- 
vin Church, Toronto, since its incep- 
tion, celebrated his 100th birthday on 
December 5th. 


Members of East Toronto Presbytery 
paid tribute to the Rev. John Forbes 
on December 16 at Agincourt Pres- 
byterian Church. The moderator of the 
92nd general assembly presented a 
leather-bound copy of the Book of 
Common Order, and the moderator of 
presbytery gave Mr. Forbes a cheque 
from his brethren to mark his eight 
years of service as clerk of presbytery. 
His successor is the Rev. John Waldie. 


Rev. Dr. J. A. Munro is recovering 
from a heart attack which sent him to 
Sunnybrook Hospital in Toronto in 
mid-December. 


The Rev. T. D. F. Everett has been 
appointed general secretary of the 
Canadian Federation on Alcohol 
Problems, effective February 1. Mr. 
Everett has resigned as minister of 
Trinity United Church, New Glasgow, 
N.S. 


YOUTH NEWS. 


“A peculiar people” was the theme 
of the PYPS rally of Prince Edward 
Island Presbytery, with the Rev. Ian 
C. Glass as the speaker. New officers 
are: president, Kent Stetson; vice- 
president, Wayne Gillespie; secretary, 
Audrey MacMillan; treasurer, Garth 
MacGougan; banner convener, Faye 
Henderson; missions, Elizabeth Taylor. 
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You were 
ASKING ?. 


Should the congregation 
stand for reciting the 
Apostles’ Creed? 


Posture customs change. 

Some of our older people 
remember when the congregation 
stood for all prayers and sat for 
all singing. In two of my pastor- 
ates the congregation remained 
seated for the Apostles’ Creed, 
and no one questioned the post- 
ure. However, the weight of 
practice through the centuries is 
definitely that people stand when 
they say the Apostles’ Creed. 


What do you think about 
mothers working in business 
etc.? 


A | know that if they didn’t 

many ministers’ children 
would not receive education 
beyond the high school level. Our 
ideas of mothers working outside 
the home have been somewhat 
determined by a Victorian senti- 
mentality, much of which is not 
at all biblical. In Proverbs 31 
the woman of accomplishments 
is praised (verse 16) for con- 
sidering a field and buying it. In 
other words, she was dabbling in 
real estate. She also had a side 
line in linen (verse 24). All in 
all, she was quite a girl. No 
wonder her husband praised her. 


Our minister has slowly 

dropped into a_ sing-song 
tone of voice for prayers and 
preaching. Can we do anything 
about it? 
A Give him a gift of a tape- 

recorder, and he will find 
out about it for himself. I knew 
one minister who, hearing his 
voice for the first time from a 
tape-recorder, broke down and 
cried. Perhaps my _ suggested 
remedy will bring your minister 
into tears meet for repentance. 
P.S.: Perhaps I had better start 
listening to my own voice. 


Send questions to: Rev. Dr. L. 
Hemi Fowler, £57. Spruce: St, 


Aurora, Ont. Include name and 


address, for information only. 
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Pastors - Missionary ‘- Christian Ed. Courses; BTH, ‘& BRE. Degrees; Greek & Hebrew, Music, Speech 


Graduates serving with many denominations and societies in more than 50 countries 


Renee ee 


Bible-based and Christ-centred Courses geared to meet 20th century needs. High standards. Minimum cost. 
Applications now being received for Sept. 1967. 


Accredited by the Accrediting Association of Bible Colleges 


Dr. S. L. Boehmer, President Founded (7 1894 
For Catalog and list of Day and Evening Courses write: 16 Spadina Road, Toronto 4, Canada. Dept. D 


NOW... 
RUGGED CHAIRS 
IN GLOWING 
COLOURS 


Mail this coupon today and 
receive your free literature 
illustrating this new 
STANFLEX chair in colour 
and also Standard Tube’s 
wide range of other 
economical furniture. 


The new 
7 STANFLEX 
ff Stacking Chair 
Name 


Address 


OW he ee ee ree = PFOVE 


STANDARD TUBE 
AND T. 1. LIMITED WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO 
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TROUBLE- 
MAKERS? 


For the all-knowing, confident Bible 
reader who has made up his mind and 
does not want to be confused with 
intricate details, these two biblical 
references are troublemakers. But 
for the serious scholar or student of 
the Bible, these two sets are an 
endless source of information— 
representing years of work and the 
combined efforts of hundreds of 
biblical scholars who have explored 
every facet of every word in the Bible. 


THE 
INTERPRETER’S 
BIBLE 


We've been calling it Christendom’s Most 
Comprehensive Commentary for several 
years (the claim has never been challenged) 
and you will too. Features include both 
King James and Revised Standard versions 
of the Bible, side by side for easy com- 
Parison; an exegesis clarifies the meaning of 
the text; the exposition applies the thought 
of the text to modern situations. Single 
volumes, $9.50; twelve-volume set, $97.50 
Deluxe leather edition (12-vol. sets only) 
$219.50 


‘“‘Material on the study of the Bible which 
surpasses in scholarly competence, com- 
pleteness, and clarity the contents of many 
a three-year theological seminary course.’’ 
—The Christian Century 


THE 
INTERPRETER’S 
DICTIONARY OF 
THE BIBLE 


An illustrated encyclopedia defining and 
explaining every person named in the 
Bible or Apocrypha; every town and region, 
hill and stream; every plant, animal, and 
mineral; every object used in daily life; 
and major biblical doctrines and theological 
concepts. Includes more than 7,500 entries, 
more than 1,000 black-and-white illustra- 
tions; 32 pages of full-color photographs, 
and 24 pages of full-color Westminster maps. 
3,976 pages. The four-volume set, $48.75 
. .. aS a news event in American Bible 
publishing in recent years, ranks second 
only to the production of the RSV itself 

. our first word in this instance must be 
one of gratitude to Abingdon for quietly 
and patiently serving as steward of the 
growing body of scholarly material in recent 
years, and publishing it first in The Inter- 
preter’s Bible and now in the Dictionary.” 

—The Christian Century 

At your local bookstore 


ABINGDON PRESS 
G. R. Welch Co., Ltd., Toronto 
Exclusive Canadian Representative 


“ 


BOOK CHAT 


TRANSITION: POLICIES FOR 
SOCIAL ACTION, edited by John B. 
Fotheringham 

e Eight penetrating commentaries on 
modern society outline key issues and 
suggest what must be done to achieve 
our fullest human potential. Lively, 
authoritative opinions provide stimu- 
lating reading for all who share a con- 
cern for the further development and 
deployment of existing social welfare 
programs. People in both church and 
government should welcome these con- 
structive criticisms of existing pro- 
grams, and the suggestions for action 
to bring about a basic and dignified 
standard of living for all, including the 
handicapped. 

The intricate problems of financing 
adequate programs of social welfare, 
the matter of planning for the pre- 
vention of greater polution of air and 
water, and the urgent need for reform 
in the field of law are some of the 
areas of social concern treated in this 
challenging book. (McClelland and 
Stewart, $4.50) 

Wilbert L. Young 


A TIME FOR ALL THINGS, 
pictures by Tony Palazzo 
e “Let’s read it again!” was the im- 
mediate chorused exclamation of two 
little girls aged three and five when 
they heard A Time For All Things 
for the first time. We read it again, and 
many times more — and so will you, 
if your pre-schooler is fortunate 
enough to receive a copy of this de- 
lightful little book. The words are the 
first eight verses of the third chapter 
of Ecclesiastes. The pictures are ani- 
mals and birds of the home, forest, 
field and zoo. They are from the 
child’s own world. Colourful and imag- 
inative, they give an interpretation of 
each verse which will never be for- 
gotten. (Oxford, $4.30) 

Frances D. Nugent 


THE WHITE PERIL, 
by Cliff Faulknor 
® Canadian award winner and author 
of The White Calf continues the stirr- 
ing account of Eagle Child and his 
Blackfoot scouts as they study the 
devastating power of the white man 
during the time of the fast disappear- 
ing buffalo. The reader will respect the 
culture and wisdom of the Indian 
whose days of freedom on the plains 
are numbered. A real thriller for boys. 
(Little, Brown, $3.95) 

Kathleen Geddes 


GOD LIVES 


in the hearts and minds 


of countless millions . . . guiding 
them in their daily lives ... giving 
sincere Christians faith and a peace 
that surpasses all understanding. 


During the Easter season, Chris- 
tians throughout the world rejoice 
at the news ‘‘HE IS RISEN! 
CHRIST LIVES!” Christians re- 
affirm their faith in God and in 
His son. Prayerful people through- 
out the world meet Him in church 
and in the home, through family 
or personal worship. Daily devo- 
tions are most helpful. 


The Upper Room, the world’s 
most widely used daily devotional 
guide, offers a meditation, scrip- 
ture reading, prayer and thought- 
for-the-day. Why not use The 
Upper Room in your home, start- 
ing with the Easter season? 


You can help also to spread the 
ministry of The Upper Room by 
giving copies to your friends, to 
the ill, to shut-ins and others. 

The cost is small — only 10 cents a copy 
in lots of ten or more of one issue to one 
address, or $1.00 per year in individual 
subscriptions. Order NOW to receive the 
Easter number. 


Remember the man in service- 
send him The Upper kkoom. 


Une User Room 


The world’s most widely used daily devotional guide 
37 Languages — 44 Editions 
1908 Grand Ave. Nashville, Tenn. 37203 
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HE ePAILHOF-OUR, FATHER; 
by H. Gordon Green 
@ The life story of Henry Green, 
farmer, is told by one of his sons. 
Henry “got that old time religion” at 
revival meetings. The father of eight, 
he worked long, hard hours on the 
farm. This homely, nostalgic story is 
full of little incidents in the lives of the 
children — like counting the robins 
in the spring by “stamping,” the par- 
ade on the glorious twelfth, and quar- 
rels with school chums. Father is firm 
and loving, with a calm, shining faith 
that guides him and his family through 
many trials and hardships. (McClel- 
land and Stewart, $4.50) 

Olive G. Grant 


MEDIEVAL MANUSCRIPT PAINT- 
ING, by Sabrina Mitchell 
EARLY CHRISTIAN 

Pierre du Bourget, S.J. 

@ Two paperbacks in the 12-volume 
Contact History of Art series, these are 
inexpensive guides to some of the 
world’s outstanding Christian art. They 
include about 50 pages of text, with 
the rest of the 176 pages containing 
excellent colour and black and white 
reproductions. (Ryerson, each, $2.95) 


PAINTING, 


THE LITTLE CHURCH THAT 
GREW, by Lois Horton Young 

@ A group of people decided to 
build a church big enough for all the 
mothers and fathers and children who 
wanted to worship there. The book 
describes plans needed to build the 
church, including choosing an archi- 
tect and the workmen in various 
occupations. The dedication day is 
described in a manner that is mean- 
ingful for children. The book is help- 
ful for use with five to eight-year-olds. 
(Welch, $2.50) Mabel Booth 


zefy, PRESBYTERIAN MEN 


Over 2,000 men across Canada 
have received an invitation to partic- 
ipate in a centennial project with un- 
limited possibilities; that of sharing 
our Christian faith with other men. It 
is hoped many men will accept the 
challenge to spearhead a friendship 
evangelism emphasis in congregations 
across Canada. By so doing, other men 
will be made aware of the relevance of 
the gospel of Christ in today’s world, 
and be led to acknowledge God’s 
sovereignty. 


Gillis McKenzie of St. John’s 
Church, Hamilton is one of many 
Presbyterian men who is giving expres- 
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DON'T BE DEAF! | 


TEAR OUT THIS AD! | 


If you act now, you can get a won- 
derful FREE 16-page book that 
may help you hear again — with 
both ears. Know who’s talking, 
where sounds come from, and 
what’s been said. 

Simple words and pictures show 
amazing new Beltone aids created 
for folks who won’t wear a hearing 
aid for fear of being conspicuous. It 
may be the answer to your prayers! 
Write for it today. 

For your second chance at hap- 
piness at home, with friends, at 
work—-write for this valued Beltone 
book, ‘““Welcome Back to the World 
of Sound,” sent in plain wrapper, 
Dept. 4129, Beltone Electronics 
Corp., 4201 West Victoria, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 60646. 


FALSE TEETH 


That Loosen 
Need Not Embarrass 


Many wearers of false teeth have 
suffered real embarrassment because 
their plate dropped, slipped or wob- 
bled at just the wrong time. Do not 
live in fear of this happening to you. 
Just sprinkle a little FASTEETH, 
the alkaline (non-acid) powder, on 
your plates. Hold false teeth more 
firmly, so they feel more comfort- 
able. Does not sour. Checks ‘‘plate 
odor breath”. Get FASTEETH at 
drug counters everywhere. 


Order 


BOOKS = 


all church supplies from 


PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 
52 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


YOU HAVE WHAT THEY WANT 


Purchasers 


and 


Distributors 
of 


Government, 


Municipal 


and 
Corporation 


Securities 


A.E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 
Business Established 1889 
TORONTO 


NEW YORK LONDON, ENG. 
VANCOUVER VICTORIA 
CALGARY EOMONTON 


MONTREAL 
PARIS 
WINNIPEG 


THOS. G. BROWNE 
CHURCH DECORATING 


Designs & Estimates on Request 


234 PARKVIEW AVE. 
WILLOWDALE, ONT. 
Since 1906 - 221-2202 


20> 0-0-0 GE 0 SD 0-0 > 0 GE 0-0 


MOVING? 


ONE MONTH'S NOTICE 
IS REQUIRED 
to make a change of address 


So if you are planning to move 
or if you have changed your residence, 
please advise us promptly. 
Give number from label. 


0a 0-0-0 > 0-0-0 0-0 0 0 ae aoe 


There is tremendous gratification in knowing that your gift to the 
Canadian Bible Society will be greatly appreciated by those who will 


Will You Help? 


receive the Scriptures for which you help to pay. 
You have the ability to provide what millions of people want. 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Auxiliary of The British and Foreign Bible Society 
National Office, Suite 200, 1835 Yonge Street, Toronto 7 
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ABOVE AIL... 
GIVE YOUR CHURCH 
THIS MEMORIAL 
THAT LIVES 
FOREVER 


What loftier tribute to the 
memory of a loved one than 
the pure and inspired voice of 
Schulmerich® Memorial Bells! 
A living voice that remembers 
daily and keeps a revered name 
alive forever. Large or small, 
your church welcomes a gift of 
Schulmerich Bells in your own 
name, too... now in your life- 
time. Appropriate plaque, if you 
wish. No bell tower needed. 
Write for details. 


SCHULMERICH 


CARILLONS, INC. 


Suite 412, Dept. 2927 
77 York St. 


Toronto 2, Canada 


sion to his faith. His special project is 
the Harbour Rescue Mission in Ham- 
ilton. Taking responsibility for leader- 
ship one Monday a month, he contacts 
various men, clergy or lay, to take part 
in the service. At the December ser- 
vice Gillis was in charge assisted by 
Joe Neil, Wilf. Dyson and the choir of 
St. Andrew’s Church. The men also 
provided refreshments. 


IN MEMORIAM 


CAIE, H. A. WALDRON, 79, elder, St. 
Luke’s Church, Bathurst, N.B., Dec. 26. 

CALDWELL, JOHN HULL, elder, Dixie 
Church, Cooksville, Ont., Dec. 4. 

CARTER, GEORGE, elder, building 
committee chairman, adviser to youth, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Hamilton, Bermuda, 
Dec. 23. 

FORREST, ROBERT, 71, session clerk, 
and budget treasurer, Knox North East- 
hope Church, Ont., Nov. 20. 

FRASER, MRS. IRENE, 77, organist of 
Erskine Church, Dundalk, Ont., secretary 
of W.M.S., presbyterial president, Dec. 7. 

HAMILTON, ADAM, 87, session clerk, 
board member, Burns Church, Milverton, 
Ont., Dec. 28. 

JOHNSTON, JAMES, elder, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Sherbrooke, Que., Nov. 19. 


LANDSBOROUGH, ROBERT, 86, elder, 
Erskine Church, Hamilton, Ont., Dec. 21. 


MacDERMID, MURDOCK, J. A., 73, 
trustee and member of the board, Knox 
Church, Baddeck, N.S., Nov. 22. 


MANSON, ALEXANDER B., elder, 
Knox Church, Stratford, Ont., Dec. 14. 


MERRILEES, MRS. AMY, 83, widow 
of Rev. Dr. William Merrilees and life 
member of the W.M.S., Dec. 10. 


MILLER, ANDREW, 76, elder, Knox 
Church, Hamilton, Ont., Nov. 29. 


WALKER, MRS. RUTH, Saint Stephen’s 
Church, Saint Stephen, N.B., Jan. 1. 


WOOD, E. L., 80, elder and former ses- 
sion clerk, St. Andrew’s Church, Upper 
Melbourne, Que., Nov. 29. 


WORTHEN, L. P., 42, elder, vice-chair- 
man of the board, Knox Church, Midland, 
Ont., Dec: .8: 


CHURCH CALENDAR 


INDUCTIONS 


Kensington, Malpeque and Freetown, P.E.I., Rev. 
Robert D. Sandford, Dec. 29. 

ee Branch, St. James, Ont., Rev. C. G. Boyd, 
an. 6. 

Regina, First, Sask., Rev. J. J. Harrold Morris, 
Jan. 3. 

Sault Ste. Marie, St. Paul’s and Victoria, Ont., 
Rev. Earle Roberts, Jan. 12. 

Sault Ste. Marie, Westminster, Ont., Rey. Peter 
B. Reid, Jan. 6. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 
Synod of Maritime Provinces: 


Fredericton, St. Andrew’s, N.B., Rev. S. R. 
Jackson, Harvey Station, York Co. 

Newcastle, Millerton and Derby, N.B., Rev. 
Wallace E. Whyte, Box 930, Chatham. 

Pictou, St. Andrew’s, N.S., Rev. L. M. Mac- 
Naughton, Scotsburn. 

Richmond Bay, P.E.I., Rev. Leslie Files, New 
London. 


i} 


AMM CC 


UNIVERSITY OF 
NOTRE DAME 


Department of Theology 


DOCTORAL PROGRAM 
Biblical Studies 


Systematic Theology 
Liturgical Studies 


Open to men and 
women 

Spring Term: February, 1967 
Fall Term: September, 1967 


For information, write: 


Dean of the Graduate School 


or 


Rev. Albert Schlitzer, C.S.C., Ph.D. 
Head, Graduate Program in Theology 
Notre Dame, Indiana 46556 


Third Annual 


Summer School 
Of Theology 


July 17-28 


Macdonald College Campus 
McGill University, Montreal 
Staff : 
Franklin Young, Princeton 
“Studies in Paul’s Theology” 
Gregory Baum, Toronto 
“Church and World” 
Wm. J. McCutcheon, Beloit 
“Theology and Culture” 
John Kirby, McGill 
“Workshop on Worship” 
Joseph McLelland, McGill 
“Good News for Secular Man” 


Cost: 

Registration $5 
Tuition $25 

Room and Board $100 


Information and Brochure 
from 
Prof. J. McLelland, director 
Divinity Hall 
McGill University 


Montreal Quebec 
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Sussex, Hampton and Barnesville, N.B., Rev. 
John Humphreys, 350 Main St., Saint John. 

Windsor, St. John’s and Noel Road, N.S., Rev. 
R. D. MacLean, 6357 London St., Halifax. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa: 


Arnprior and Dewar’s, Ont., Rev. R. K. Earls, 
Cobden. 

Caintown, St. Paul’s and Lansdowne, Church of 
the Covenant, Ont., Rev. L. R. Renault, 12 
Church St., Brockville. 

Chesterville, Morewood, and Dunbar, Ont., Rev. 
William C. Inglis, Winchester. 

Ft. Coulonge, St. Andrew’s, and Bristol Memo- 
rial, Que., Rev. A. B. Casselman, 4 Atholl 
Doune Dr., Aylmer East. 

Lochwinnoch, Stewartville and Braeside, Ont., 
Rev. William Reid, 460 Raglin St. S., 
Renfrew. 

Ormstown, Que., Rev. W. M. Brown, Howick, 
Que. 

Ottawa, Erskine, Ont., Rev. A. W. Currie, 82 
Kent St., Ottawa 4. 

Richmond, St. Andrew’s and Stittsville, St. 
Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. T. A. Pollock, Manotick. 

Spencerville, Ventnor and East Oxford, Ont., 
Rev. David Mawhinney, Box 971, Prescott. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston: 


Arthur, St. Andrew’s and Gordonville, St. 
Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. F, Neill, Box 325, 
Palmerston. 

Bolton and Nashville, Ont., Rev. J. W. McBride, 
44 Church St. E., Brampton. 

Duntroon, Nottawa and West Nottawasaga, 
Rev. Ben Short, Creemore. 

Foxboro, Roslin and Fuller, Ont., Rev. D. C. 
MacPherson, Box 118, Stirling. 

Hespeler, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. R. A. Jack- 
son, Knox’s Church, Queen’s Square, Galt. 
Oshawa, St. Luke’s, Ont., Rev. Frank Slavik, 

1228 Avenue Rd., Toronto 12. 

Pittsburgh, St. John’s, and Sand Hill, Ont., Rev. 
M. C. Young, Box 732, Gananoque. 

Toronto, Leaside, Ont., Prof. A. L. Farris, 59 
St. George St., Toronto 5. 

Toronto. Parkdale, Ont., Rev. F. R. M. Ander- 
son, 111 Westmount Ave., Toronto 4. 

Toronto, St. John’s, Ont.,. Dr. DeC. H. Rayner, 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills. 


Synod of Hamilton and London: 


Ancaster, St, Andrew’s, and Alberton, Ont., 
Rev. A. Lorne Mackay, 55 Bruce Park Dr., 
Hamilton. 

Beamsville and Smithville, Ont., Rev. Charles 
D. Henderson, 58 Glen Park Rd., St. Catha- 
rines. 

Brussels, Melville and Belgrave, Knox, Ont., 
Rev. R. U. MacLean, Clinton. 

Fingal, Knox, and Pt. Stanley, St. John’s, Ont., 
Rev. H. S. Rodney, 100 Hincks St., St. 
Thomas. 

Hamilton, St. John’s, Ont., Rev. Walter Allum, 
11 Melville St., Dundas. 

London, Knollwood Park, Ont., Rev. Russell 
Gordon, 73 Beattie Ave., London. 

Paris, Ont., Rev. Wm. A. Henderson, 447 
Hunter St., Woodstock. (effective March 1) 
Sarnia, Laurel Lea, Ont., Rev. D. S. Campbell, 

254 N. Brock St., Sarnia. 

Valetta and Blenheim, Ont., Rev. D. MiacInnes. 

48 Erie St. S., Ridgetown. 


Synod of Manitoba and North Western Ontario: 


Brandon, Southminster, Man., Rev. James Peter 
Jones, 329 Twelfth St., Brandon. 

Dauphin, St. James, Man., Rev. I. L. Jackson, 
Box 1089, Virden. 


Synod of Saskatchewan: 


Estevan, Westminster, and Stoughton, St. 
Andrew’s, Sask., Rev. Ronald D. Mulchey, 
118-1lst Ave. N.E., Weyburn, 

Saskatoon, Calvin, Sask., Rev. D. R. Foubister, 
834 Ave. B, North, Saskatoon. 


Synod of Alberta: 


Medicine Hat, Riverside, Alta., Rev. Dr. R. L. 
Taylor, 258-1st St. S.E., Medicine Hat. 

Willowdale, Edwell and Valley Centre, Alta., 
Rev. Basil Hartley, Box 26, Innisfail. 


Synod of British Columbia: 


Creston, St. Stephen’s, B.C., Rev. A. R. Hen- 
derson, 518-10th St., Cranbrook. 

White Rock, St. John’s, B.C., Rev. Dr. W. O. 
Nugent, R.R.4, Abbotsford. 

North Surrey, St. Andrew’s-Newton, B.C., Rev. 
Dr. W. O. Nugent, R.R.4, Abbotsford. 

Victoria, Trinity, B.C., Rev. Dr. J. L. W. Mc- 
Lean, 680 Courtney St., Victoria. 

West Vancouver, B.C., Rev. D. J. M. Corbett, 
1100 Thurlow St., Vancouver 5. 


CLERK OF PRESBYTERY 


Westminster, Rev. J. W. Hutchison, 1316-7th Ave., 
New Westminster. B.C. 


CHURCH EXTENSION VACANCIES 


Riverview, Bethel, N.B.; Amherstview, Trinity, 
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Robert McCausland 
since Wjimited  13as¢ 


30 CHAUNCEY AVENUE 
TORONTO 18 


CHURCH BELLS 


Carillons 


Stoermer Bell & 


Brass Foundry 


P.O. Box 20 
Breslau, Ontario 
Bell Founders since 1886 


Yea Memorial Tablets 


CHURCH DESIGN 
& CONSTRUCTION 


@ Architectural service 
@ Preliminary design 
and estimate 
@ Building construction 
Complete construction program 
to your requirements. 


VAN DER MEULEN 


CONSTRUCTION CO. LTD. 
1390 PLAINS ROAD EAST 
BURLINGTON, ONT. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Stained Glass 


LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. 
364-8276 


Toronto 2 


PICTORIAL PLATES 


custom decorated, featuring an etch- 
ing-like reproduction of your church, 
hospital, school, etc, in handsome 
ceramic color fired into the glaze of 
these gold edge lined plates. These 
make cherished mementos of your 
favorite building. For special com- 
mittees, projects of occasions they 
offer an ideal solution. Wholesale 
prices. Organizations only. 


Write today for particulars 


CANADIAN ART CHINA 


LIMITED 
Box 361, Collingwood, Ont. 


P.R. 


“THE CHORISTER’ 
“The Gown that likes to be compared." 
5 - for - 
“* CHOIR, CLERGY, Baptismal, 
 - Graduation, Barristers. 
Caps, Collars, 

All Accessories 
Samples and prices on 
request. 
Chorister Robes Limited 
Mrs. Claude W. Vincent, 
President. 


P.O. Box 397 
Dartmouth, N.S. 


GOWNS 
FOR PULPIT AND CHOIR 
MORTARBOARDS AND CAPS 
Samples and prices upon request 


WALTER & SON 


174 LAUDER AVE., Toronto 10 
Dept. B 533-1062 


Modern and traditional designs. 
Installations across Canada. 


“Tatic Stusto 


Swansea, England 


Canadian Representative — MRS. EASON HUMPHREYS 
33 Donino Ave., Toronto 12, Ont. HU. 9-6566 - 
Que: W. D. LAMBIE, 0.B.E., P.O. Box 621, Station B, Montreal 


For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 


write D. MILNE 


463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal 2 


HARCOURTS LTD. 


26-28 Duncan St., TORONTO 2B 


Clergy Robes Choir Robes 
Accessories Collars 
Academic Hoods Hats 


Please Mention 
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when ordering from our advertisers. 


GOWNS and ROBES 


SAMPLES AND PRICE UPON REQUEST 
Write 
F. GRISE REG’D 


7559 Lajeunesse St. Montreal 10, P.Q. 
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Now in Alberta, Manitoba 
and Ontario: 


IF YOU 
DON'T 
DRINK 


..-pay less 
for your auto 
insurance! 


Abstainers’ Insurance Company is the 
one insurance company in Canada 
that issues policies only to non- 
drinkers. 

Established in Ontario in 1956, 
Abstainers’ Insurance Company 
now also operates in Alberta and 
Manitoba. About $3,000,000 in 
premiums have been written. 


In Alberta and Manitoba write 
for a list of our local agents. 
In Ontario mail this coupon: 
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Please send full information on Auto 


Insurance for total abstainers. A4 
Named case eke ctokstenet eteteke! acetate 
AOTeSS cwetetokotchemelonolch heltcioneiiers 4 
Agelremetem OCCUDatl Ollvenenstenststets oe 
Make and Year of Car......0. ace 


Used for Pleasure... . Business... 
Used to Drive to Work [] 
If so, One Way Distance... eee 
Age and Sex of All Drivers. 
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My Present Insurance Expires..... é 


ABSTAINERS’ INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
24 Peel Street, Box 444, Simcoe, Ontario 


IMMEDIATE services of established inde- 
pendent adjustors available to policyholders 
motoring anywhere in Canada or the U.S.A. 


Ont.; apply: Rev. J. C. Cooper, 50 Wynford 


Dr., Don Mills, Ont. 


OVERSEAS VACANCIES 


India, minister for youth and student work and 
research in church growth; doctor for service in 
rural hospital. 

Nigeria, minister social worker for industrial 
city work;- minister for parish work under 
Nigerian church; doctors for work in joint 
church-government teaching hospital. 

Formosa, minister with competence for theological 
teaching; minister for work with newly estab- 
lished churches among mountain tribes. 

Guyana, minister, assignment to be determined. 
Apply: Overseas Personnel, 50 Wynford Dr., 
Don Mills, Ont. 


BIBLE READINGS 


February 1 — Psalm 52 
February 2 — Psalm 53 
February 3 — Psalm 54 
February 4 — Psalm 55:1-8 
February 5 — Psalm 55:9-14 
February 6 — Isaiah 44:12-20 
February 7 — Isaiah 44:21-28 
February 8 — Isaiah 45:17-25 
February 9 — Isaiah 46:5-13 
February 10 — Isaiah 51:1-8 
February 11 — Isaiah 51:9-16 


February 12 — Isaiah 52:7-15 


February 13 — 2 Cor. 1:1-7 
February 14 — 2 Cor. 1:8-14 
February 15 — 2 Cor. 1:15-24 
February 16 — 2 Cor. 2:1-11 
February 17 — 2 Cor. 2:12-17 
February 18 — 2 Cor. 3:1-11 
February 19 — 2 Cor. 3:12-18 
February 20 — 2 Cor. 4:1-6 
February 21 — 2 Cor. 4:7-18 
February 22 — 2 Cor. 5:1-10 
February 23 — 2 Cor. 5:11-21 
February 24 — 2 Cor. 6:1-10 
February 25 — 2 Cor. 6:11-18 
February 26 — 2 Cor. 7:1-7 
February 27 — 2 Cor. 7:8-16 
February 28 — Psalm 56 


LETTERS 


continued from page 9 


mented by lay workers who can, even 
if not full-time, perform some of the 
services of the ministry. 

Each year there are more summer 
mission fields to be filled than appli- 
cants. Are there not young people 
within our church who are both com- 
petent and capable of taking a summer 
mission field, but are prevented from 
doing so because they have decided on 
a career other than the ministry? .. . 

The way should be open to those 
who say, “I do not feel that I have 
received a call to be a minister, yet I 
would like to serve my church as I 
can this summer.” Young people 
should be encouraged to serve a sum- 
mer in the work of the church. 

(Rev.) Graeme E. Duncan 
Carberry, Man. 


Cartoons Again! 
High class cartoons are fine, but 
ours have not been high class. 
(Mrs.) Frances Moulton 


Baddeck, N.S. 


CAMP STAFF WANTED 


For Camp Iona, Bala, Ontario, for each 
camp: Camp Directors, Business Managers, 
qualified Waterfront Directors and Nurses, 
senior counsellors 18 years of age and up 
for Intermediate camps, 20 years and up 
for Senior camps. 


Free board and remuneration provided, plus 
satisfaction of aiding Christian Education 
through camping. Write: Rev. J. C. Cooper, 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario. 


COOKS — Ist, 2nd and 3rd, females; also 
Laundress for summer camps near Ottawa, 
London, Collingwood, Port Colborne and 
Kirkland Lake. Minimum age 21 years. 
Well-equipped kitchens and excellent ac- 
commodation. Apply in writing to: Miss 
Helen Wallace, Camp Supervisor, Ontario 
Society for Crippled Children, 350 Rumsey 
Road, Toronto 17, Ontario. 


For Glen Mhor Camp: counsellors and 
senior staff required for July and August. 
Contact Leadership Committee, 225 Moore 
Avenue, Toronto 17, Ontario. 


BIBLE SCENES TOUR 


Personally conducted by Rey. Dr. and Mrs. 
R. Stuart Johnston, District Secretary 
Canadian Bible Society (Montreal and 
Quebec), departs April 13th for 21 days. 
Visit Italy, Greece, Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, 
Jordan, Israel, and London, England. RATE 
FROM TORONTO, $1,276.00. 


For folders, information and _ reservations 
on either of above offerings contact Byron 
Swayze Travel Service Limited, 298 
Dundas Street, London, Ontario. 


TRAVEL TO BRITAIN 
Two TRAVEL BARGAINS to Britain by 
Canadian Pacific Empresses in 1967 . . 
April 28 (seven weeks) and August 8 
(nine weeks). Mills Screen Tours, 816 
Colony Street, Saskatoon, Sask. 


TOUR ALASKA-YUKON 

Two 22-day Midnight Sun Tours will be 
conducted by Rev. Clarkson Smith, originat- 
ing Toronto July 5th and August 9th. Cana- 
dian National to Edmonton, “North To 
Alaska” by motorcoach via Alaska Highway, 
visiting Peace River Country, Whitehorse 
and Dawson City, Yukon; Fairbanks, Alas- 
ka; Trail of ’98, ferryliner to Prince Rupert; 
Cariboo Trail, Vancouver, Victoria. Ten 
thousand miles of adventure and excitement. 
Tour price $659. Write: Rev. Clarkson 
Smith, Box 156, Wheatley, Ontario. 


BERMUDA VACATION 


Accommodation in private residence. Spa- 
cious grounds, lovely views, convenient to 
all places of interest. Room and breakfast. 
Write airmail, 10 cents: “HILLSEA”, P.O. 
Box 469, Hamilton, Bermuda. 


CARPET BOWLING 


Carpet Balls with carpet for same for 
church clubs and fraternal societies are 
available from A. A. Langford Bowls Co., 
555 Waterloo St., London, Ontario. 


ORGANIST-CHOIR DIRECTOR 
For St. Andrew’s, Perth, Ontario. Two 
manual Legge pipe organ with 25. stops. 
Salary up to $2,000. Excellent teaching 
opportunity. Apply stating qualifications to: 
G. Mervyn Ferrier, R.R. 3, Perth. 


St. Andrew’s Church, Markham, requires a 
quantity of old dining tables 30” to 36” 
wide and 8’ to 12’ long preferred. Reply: 
J. C. McGillivray, 32 Lincoln Green Drive, 
Markham, Ontario. 
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by James Ritchie 


Swan River, Manitoba. 
June, 1901. 
Dear Hugh: 

Two weeks have passed since I finally arrived at the 
Swan River Valley, and I think that it is time I told you 
something of my very first mission field. When I called 
at the Round Lake Mission it felt just like going home. 
Uncle Hugh and Aunt Selma gave me a hearty welcome. 
Jacob and Nancy Bear made me feel that they were glad 
to see me again, and some of my former Indian school 
children showed their pleasure in wide shining smiles. I 
was anxious to push on to my summer field, so I only 
stopped there overnight. Uncle Hugh gave me a great 
send-off in the morning, having supplied me with a fine 
pony and saddle, and lots of advice. 

The first 50 miles, mostly through unsettled country, 
were uneventful. At Saltcoats I inquired about the way to 
Kamsack. I was told that it was about 40 miles, but that 
no one was going through, because the sloughs were 
flooded right over the trail in some places. I decided to 
take a chance on getting through. It was slow, and I got 
very wet. Where the water was over the trail I rode 
around it as best I could. A Scottish family who lived 
about ten miles along the trail gave me a warm welcome 
and I stayed with them overnight. The second day it 
began to rain about dusk and I lost the trail. I thought 
that I might have to spend the night standing beside my 
pony on the prairie, but a man happened to come along, 
and he kindly took me to his cabin for the night. 

I was glad to reach Kamsack! I asked the postmaster, 
a Mr. Moriarty, how to get to the Crowstand Indian Mis- 
sion. He told me that because the Assiniboine River was 
in flood, it was impossible to get there. I didn’t want to 
spend valuable days just waiting, and I explained to him 
that I was most anxious to get to my field. Later in the 
day, he called me, and said “Here’s a man as crazy as 
yourself, wishing to cross the river.” His name was Peter 
Fraser. He told me he thought he knew pretty well where 
the roadway went, and asked if I would risk going with 
him. I said “Yes.” 

When we started out, Peter went ahead of the horses 
and me, feeling the road with a long pole, in case of any 
washouts. Soon we got through the water to the big iron 
bridge spanning the main channel. Picking our way in 
the same fashion, Peter later pointed to three sticks above 
the water and one which was almost covered. These were 
marking the bridge over a smaller stream. We were mighty 
wet when we arrived at the Crowstand Mission, but be- 
cause they know Uncle Hugh so well, they gave us a 
royal welcome. 

I discovered that night why Peter was so anxious to 
travel in spite of all the difficulties — he was going to 
visit his girlfriend! We started out in the morning and as 
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Adventiires of a Canadian Missionary 


by Margaret McKay Taylor 


Second of a series 


we began to climb the Duck Mountains we found a 
bridge which was washed right out. This time we had to 
swim our horses across the stream. At another spot there 
was almost three feet of water over the trail. We had to 
dismount and lead our horses. Peter was wearing high 
rubber boots and of course they got full of water. I had 
to chuckle each time he got down on his back and lifted 
up his feet to drain out the water! 

In the morning Peter and I parted company. As I rode 
down the north side of the Duck Mountain I got quite a 
thrill at the first sight of my mission field. As I looked 
down on the valley, its sprinkling of new frame houses 
seemed to welcome me. I am now living in one of these, 
boarding with a very fine couple who have come here 
from Madoc. Everyone has been most kind. 

The day I arrived I was told that a 16-year-old girl had 
just died, and they had been afraid there would be no 
minister for the funeral. I was pressed into service, and I 
was so glad that I had come as quickly as I could. The 
casket was carried in a lumber wagon. A young man and 
I headed the procession on horseback, while the others all 
walked. I had changed from my muddy clothes into my 
one good pair of black trousers which I had carefully 
carried in a waterproof bundle, tied on the pony’s back. 
On the way, the pony gave a lurch in a soft spot on the 
trail, right by a barbed wire fence, and I got a rip in my 
new trousers, the very first time I wore them! 

So you see, Hugh, I’ve had quite a few experiences in 
my first few weeks as a student missionary. I have been 
in some dangerous places, but I feel very strongly that 
God is watching over me as I try to serve him. I sup- 
pose that you are having a fine time at home, and will soon 
be helping with the haying. How are your piano lessons 
coming along? 

Please give my love to all at home. 

Your brother, 
Robert 


The material for these letters has been selected from the personal 
memoirs of Rev. Robert G. McKay, M.A., D.D. 
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Young Men and Women 17 to nh 
with varied skills and training 
who love Christand His people. 
Must be ready to learn. Must | 
desire to serve others and be | 
willing to sacrifice themselves 

_ and take great risks. Must be 
prepared toworkhard for long 
hours in unusual, exciting and 
difficult situations in challeng - 

ing opportunities in Canada 

and overseas. Unlimited pos- 
sibilities for the right appli- 
cants ! on 

Apply to any minister of the _ 

», Presbyterian Church in Canada. » 
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IN THIS ISSUE: A NEW WELL FOR INDIA 
The Mystery of Being Human — Chad Walsh Bhil villagers examine 
The Confession of 1967 — James D. Smart a gift from Canada 
From Tradition to Mission — a Montreal experiment of life-giving water. 


Three Trees Grow in Guyana — J. K. Lattimore 


MEDITATION 


@ Some of you will remember the CBC-TV production 
presented two years ago called “The Open Grave.” You 
will also remember the criticism that arose prior to its 
airing. Many sincere people objected on the grounds that 
this Easter presentation might be sacrilegious and offen- 
sive to people with Christian sensibilities. 

When the play went on and off the air according to 
schedule most viewers felt it was not unduly controversial. 
Many people felt it was not even a truly Christian alle- 
gory; that on the contrary it had next to nothing to do with 
Christian thought or the resurrection of Jesus Christ. One 
editor suggested that it was so devoid of meaning and so 
full of misrepresentation that, as he wrote, “ “The Open 
Grave’, as televised . . . last night, is an empty grave.” 

On this devotional page of the Record we are not con- 
cerned with semantics — the study of words. The fact is, 
however, that strictly speaking, the New Testament story 
is not merely about an “open” grave; it is the story of 
an empty one. “He is not here. . . He is risen.” 

Fifteen years ago Halford E. Luccock published a 
book containing a sermon on Easter entitled, “News from 
a Graveyard.” The title was derived from a novel in which 
one of the characters displays his disdain of history by 
saying, “History is just news from a graveyard.” Dr. Luc- 
cock pointed out that some of the best news in the world 
comes from graveyards — the graves of Lincoln and 
Woodrow Wilson, for example, bespeak not only the 
deaths of prominent men but also the visions they cher- 
ished and ideals that still inspire men. As far as the 
Christian faith is concerned the fact that the tomb in 
Joseph’s garden was found empty on the first Easter 
morning is part of the best news in all the world. 

To be sure, “News from a Graveyard” is a sermon 
title that sounds a little gruesome, the kind one might ad- 
vertise perhaps in order to gain a little more than the 
usual attention given the church page on Saturday nights. 
But perhaps not the type of title to appeal to polite and 
proper Christians. 

Of course there was precious little in the crucifixion 
and burial of Jesus to appeal to the fastidious. It was 
cruel, grim, ugly, and the details repulsive to men of 
cultured good taste. Repulsive as are the details of modern 
war and death by starvation; and especially repulsive to 
those of us who live an untroubled and uncontaminated 
life at a safe distance from the scene of ravished lands and 
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ve “He is not here... He is risen.’’ Matt. 28:6 


suffering humanity. 

But there was no question about the good news of 
Easter morning for the handful of Christians who event- 
ually understood what was going on. If the angel’s word 
at Jesus’ birth was good news to all people, the news of 
his resurrection was better news still. It might have been 
bad news to Jesus’ enemies, shocking news to the “ortho- 
dox’”, and incredible in the beginning to the disciples 
themselves. It would be startling enough to us, after all the 
care we had lavished upon his dead body, to learn that a 
man whose body we had tenderly committed to its last 
resting place, was no longer in his grave. 

But with or without the distasteful details this was and 
is the “raison d’etre” — the reason for existence — of 
Christianity. If Jesus had not been raised from the dead 
there would simply be no Christian faith among men 
today, no church, no hope for a weary world. And so, 
we have been reminded, it is high time that followers of 
a risen Lord stopped saying “If Christ be risen” and began 
declaring “Now is Christ risen from the dead.” 

In the TV presentation, Joshua Corbett, the man 
whose grave was discovered open and empty(!), is 
kindly remembered by an undistinguished group of people. 
But Jesus Christ did not merely live again in the memory 
of his friends. He became a living Presence in the ex- 
perience of his people. 

How can we be sure? How could anyone be sure? How 
could anyone know for sure a hundred years ago or 500 
years ago or 1900 years ago? Not because of any of the 
stories that anyone told, however persuaded the teller and 
however convincing the story. The significance of Easter 
is born not of the facts related surely but of the Person 
of whom the facts speak. Says Helmut Thielicke: “The 
Easter fact will never convince us, if the Man does not 
convince us. It’s not the empty grave that wins us to faith. 
Only this risen Man can do it.” It’s because he is Jesus 
Christ and not Joshua Corbett that we look on an empty 
grave and soar through life on the wings of hope. 


Prayer 


Eternal God, help us to see thee as thou art to be seen 
in Jesus Christ — the living God, and serve thee in him 
our risen Lord. May we, too, share even now in his 
resurrection and new life. We ask it in his Name. Amen.* 


By D. GLENN CAMPBELL 
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@ Early on the morning of January 17 three trees were 
planted in the little country of Guyana, on the campus of 
the Berbice High School at New Amsterdam. The previous 
day 800 people had attended a moving ceremony in the 
town hall at which the school had been officially trans- 
ferred by our church to the control of the Guyana govern- 
ment. These trees were planted by Mrs. Winifred Gaskin, 
minister of education for Guyana, by Rev. Dr. E. H. 
Johnson, secretary for overseas missions, and myself as 
chairman of the general board of missions. They signify 
an important event in that country. 

In 1964 our primary schools had been transferred to 
government control and now we were turning over, volun- 
tarily, the Berbice High School which our church had 
operated for 50 years. These actions were consistent with 
our long-term policy in Guyana. As far back as 1955 the 
general board of missions adopted a statement of guid- 
ing principles for our work there, and today this statement 
reads like a prophetic document being fulfilled. It states: 
“In terms of our educational interest we will continually 
press and encourage the government to improve educa- 
tional facilities and will be ready to transfer our respon- 
sibility in the schools to government at such a time as 
this may be desired and desirable. It is our conviction that 
Berbice County should have a secondary school com- 
parable in size and equipment and teaching standards to 
the government schools in Georgetown. We will co-oper- 
ate with citizens’ groups and others in urging government 
to provide facilities of this kind. If it is necessary to have 
a state-controlled school, we will step aside from this field 
and use the resources which are freed for some other 
endeavour.” 

So on January 16 history was made when this famous 
school was officially turned over to government control. 
Mrs. Gaskin expressed the government’s thanks to The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada and particularly to Dr. E. 
H. Johnson who had played such an active and leading 
part in expediting the transaction, as well as giving guid- 
ance over the years. She referred also to the generous gift 
involved in the transfer. A government assessor had placed 
a total value of $175,000 (B.W.I.) on the property and 
the general board of missions had deducted $55,000 from 
this as a contribution to the ongoing educational work of 
the country. “This,” said the minister of education, “was 
a most welcome windfall to a government battling to pro- 
vide improved educational facilities on a slim budget.” 

This ceremony was attended by three cabinet ministers 
and presided over by the Hon. A. P. Alleyne (one of the 
school’s early pupils), now speaker of the national assem- 
bly, on an important day when the budget was being intro- 
duced in the House of Assembly. There were people of 
all walks of life and all party and racial interests. Dr. 
Johnson reviewed the history of the school and the role 
played in the field of education by the Presbyterian mission 
over the years. The chairman of the general board of mis- 
sions paid tribute to the dedicated efforts of those who 
had guided the administration and taught in the school 
over the past 50 years. He expressed the prayer that as it 
was now turned over to the control of the government, the 
school and those who served in it might be blessed and 
guided in the years ahead. 

Glowing tributes were paid by responsible people high 
in the economic, professional and governmental life of the 
country. These included the attorney-general and minister 
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The minister of education, Mrs. Winifred Gaskin, unveiled a 
plaque signifying the transfer of Berbice High School to the 
Guyana government. 


of state, S. S. Ramphal, himself a graduate. His father was 
among its first nine students and an early staff member, 
and his grandfather was a catechist of our mission. 

The transfer means that there will now be free high 
school education for the children of Berbice, an area long 
neglected except for the efforts of our church. The teach- 
ers will be better paid and will receive pension and other 
benefits, and eventually higher standards will give Berbice 
County a high school on a par with the government 
schools in Georgetown. 

The proceeds of the sale of this school, in which the 
Women’s Missionary Society (W.D.) also had an import- 
ant interest, will release needed funds. These will be used 
in Guyana to improve struggling churches and badly run- 
down manses; to provide camping and lay training facil- 
ities; establish a scholarship fund; to encourage a better 
understanding and relationship among churches working 
in the country; and to provide leadership training for 
women. 

It was a day long to be remembered when those three 
trees were planted in the muddy soil of Berbice that Jan- 
uary morning near the close of the rainy season in 
Guyana. They symbolize a new day in education in that 
land and a completed, yet ongoing phase of our church’s 
work there. May they grow strong and beautiful in the 
years ahead! * BY J. K. LATTIMORE 
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Concerning the Collection 


@ This is the year in which The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada is asking for $2,500,000 for its work at home and 
overseas. That sum was approved by the last general 
assembly as the budget objective for 1967. 

The actual receipts from congregations during 1966, 
that is the income from the red side of offering envelopes, 
amounted to $1,972,409, including late remittances from 
the previous year. This was an increase of only $70,347 
over the same source of revenue for 1965. 

Fortunately the church received other income including 
$175,885 in bequests, so that the total for the year reached 
$2,359,715. Since expenditures were carefully controlled 
they came to $258,262 less than the amount received, a 
sum that will help to build a small reserve for emergencies 
and provide for some capital expenditures. 

This has been the economic pattern since 1962, The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada has been able to keep its 
budget balanced, to live within its income. 

It should never be forgotten, however, that the income 
received is far less than the amount required to carry 
out the ministry and mission of the church. It is praise- 
worthy that the church should continue to live within its 
means, but it is hard to understand why those means 
should be so restricted. 

The plain truth is that Presbyterians across Canada 
are giving an average of less than ten dollars a member 
per year towards the budget of the general assembly. 
There are many who give more, much more, but there are 
too many who give nothing or next to nothing. 

We are not overlooking the fact that the response to 
the India relief appeal last year was magnificent. Presby- 
terians in Canada gave more than $150,000 towards that 
as an extra, the second mile in stewardship. 

This is the year in which all who affirm their faith in 
the place and purpose of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada should dig a little deeper into their pockets. Giv- 
ings must be increased by one-fifth if the full mission of 
the church is to be carried out. In terms of individual 
contributions, $2.50 per year more, five cents a week per 
member, would raise the budget objective. 

This centennial year, for prosperous people in a country 
that God has blessed with abundance, could and should 
be a year of deeper commitment and more generous stew- 
ardship for Canadian Presbyterians. The Christ whose 
name we profess calls us as individuals to provide the 
resources that the church needs to fulfill its mission. 


Centennial projects 


@ From time to time in this magazine we propose to 
publicize any worthwhile centennial projects undertaken 
within the congregations of our church. 

A centennial issue of The Record will be published in 
June. Among other things we propose to make ‘reference 
to congregations that are celebrating their 100th birthday 
along with Canada this year. 

Please communicate with the editor if you have a cen- 
tennial project or a centenary celebration in your con- 
gregation. * 
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The Church and 


International Affairs 


@ For ten years now the Canadian 
Council of Churches has sponsored 
a churchmen’s seminar on inter- 
national affairs. It is held in Jan- 
uary in Ottawa and the government 
of Canada has co-operated in sup- 
plying leaders. 

Very little has appeared in the 
press regarding the seminar, since 
its purpose is to provide information, 
some of it confidential, for the en- 
lightenment of church leaders. It 
also gives them an opportunity of 
expressing their views to statesmen. 

The 1967 seminar dealt largely 
with the role of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations in the world 
today. We are sometimes disposed 
to think of the Commonwealth in 
the past tense. It is actually an 
active multi-racial family composing 
27 states and one quarter of the 
world’s population. So the potential 
of the Commonwealth is great, it 
can be an effective means of promot- 
ing peace and justice. 

The Rev. Donald G. Neil of 
Hamilton, overseas chairman of our 
general board of missions, reports 
that: “Much of the policy discussed 
at the seminar is already being fol- 
lowed by the general board of mis- 
sions. The need for co-operation 
with other churches such as we are 
now attempting in the Caribbean 
and must do in India and elsewhere 
is the only way in this age of great 
need and unrest. The necessity of 
aiding our missions to become self- 
supporting, independent, and re- 
sponsible for solving their own 
problems is what we advocate. Our 
role should more and more be that 
of responding to what the national 
church requests. Our policy of pro- 
viding advanced training for men to 
return to their native land as leaders 
is to be desired. We must continue 
to emphasize the great value of lay- 
men abroad as an effective means 
of bringing the church into the 
world.” 

Nine Presbyterians attended the 
seminar on international affairs this 
year. It is important that church- 
men should know what is behind 
the making of policy on the inter- 
national scene. It is equally import- 
ant that they should present the 
Christian viewpoint on world issues 
to those responsible for affairs of 
state. * 
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The village of Kalghat has its first well, thanks to our 1966 
relief fund for India. The villagers are landless peasants who 
depend on farmers for employment. The Canadian Presby- 
terian missionaries are, from the left: Miss Doreen Morrison, 
Reg.N., Miss Margaret Kennedy, the Rev. Fred and Mrs. 
Knox. Photo by the Rev. Rodger Talbot. 
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FINANCES 
AND 


FAITH 


by James Goldsmith 


@ Two years ago the administrative 
council in its report to the general 
assembly referred in approving terms 
to some churches and other related 
organizations which maintain substan- 
tial reserve funds for current opera- 
tions. In reporting to the 1966 assem- 
bly the council went a step farther and 
indicated the goal toward which it is 
working for an operating balance: 
“50% of the annual expenditure of the 
church”. The same assembly approved 
an overture calling on the administra- 
tive council to formulate a policy on 
this matter, and to present recommen- 
dations to the next general assembly. 
With past statements so clearly setting 
out the prevalent thinking of the coun- 
cil it is hardly to be expected that the 
recommendations when they are pre- 
sented will introduce any significant 
change in direction or goal; or do more 
than align the whole church with the 
present thinking of the council. 

Late as it may be to inject any 
different thinking into this matter 
before the council brings in its recom- 
mendations, I venture to suggest that 
these recent statements indicate all too 
clearly that the council is encouraging 
poor stewardship in the disposition of 
the financial resources of the church. 
Poor stewardship—because the church 
has no reason to exist except as it is 
involved in every fibre of its being in 
the service and worship of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Every resource must be 
used to the limit. Nothing or no one 
may be idle or busy about the wrong 
things if the church is to be true to 
her calling. In terms of finances this 
means that the best possible use must 
be made of every penny. It is precisely 
for this reason that the church must 
secure the most perceptive and astute 
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business people available to manage 
and administer its financial affairs. It 
must be remembered, however, that 
financial policy at all levels, and most 
significantly at the general assembly 
level, must be an expression of the 
church’s faith in Jesus Christ as Lord. 
While financial instability is neither 
good business nor good Christian 
stewardship, neither is economic 
solidity the spearhead of the church’s 
witness to the gospel. 

Since its inception the administra- 
tive council has justly received many 
bouquets for restoring a measure of 
financial stability to the church in a 
critical period. Happily, that crisis is 
now largely past, and the council in the 
legitimate pursuit of its responsibilities 
is endeavouring to ensure that such 
crises do not recur. I have no quarrel 
with the principle of an operating 
balance in church accounts. I am 
greatly disturbed at the impending 
size of this reserve as indicated in 
recent statements. If the present think- 
ing of the council is followed on this 
matter the church will have taken one 
more giant step toward idolizing the 
institution of the church, an evil that 
currently enjoys considerable favour. 

As an alternative to the anticipated 
proposals which the council has already 
indicated it favours I would submit 
that an appropriate reserve would (1) 
be of such dimensions as not to 
occasion the ill-health of the comp- 
troller or any other official; (2) be 
sufficient to forestall temporary bor- 
rowing caused by the time-lag between 
expenditures and income, but not 
sufficient to countenance any lessening 
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of your faith worketh patience. 


in the effort to reduce this time-lag; 
and (3) to provide for emergencies. 


This is all that is necessary and advis- 
able. For these purposes I cannot fore- 
see the need of an amount exceeding 
15% of the annual expenditure of the 
church. More than this would consti- 
tute less than total commitment to the 
task of the church, and disengagement 
from the world, conditions that a faith- 
ful and militant church must never 
permit. 

P.S. For those who worry about such 
things this latter amount would 
permit the church to have two 
months after the world ends to 
wind up its affairs in a decent and 
orderly fashion. * 


THE MEANING 


OF 
RESURRECTION 
by Helen Goggin 


God God is creator and as such stands 
apart from his creation. He is not 
“alive” as we are alive for to be alive 
as we know it involves death. God’s 
time and space are not our time and 
space. When we speak of God’s maj- 
esty and power and omniscience we 
affirm that our God is not our own 
creation nor the power within the uni- 
verse. He is separate from his creation 
yet he acts within our history. He 
reveals himself to us, draws near to 


“Well, I'll see you in church.” 
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us and in Christ shares our life. God 
is greater than being alive or than 
death as we know them. 


Life When we speak of life in the 
Christian sense we speak of more than 
being alive. It is a word rich in mean- 
ing. It involves living with faith in 
God’s promises, living by God’s law 
and living in concern for our neigh- 
bour. Inasmuch as we live in Christ 
here on earth we partake of eternal 
life here and now. As Christians we 
have Christ’s promise of the continu- 
ance of this eternal life for those who 
believe. 


Death In the Christian sense this word 
too means more than biological death. 
Biological death separates us from 
mankind. Death as an ultimate fact 
is separation from God. It is the oppo- 
site of eternal life. It is the opposite 
of the personal because it is the limit 
of life for each one of us. 

Evil participates in death just as 
love participates, here and now, in 
eternal life. Good and evil are relative 
categories for the unbeliever, for both 
are under the power of death. To the 
Christian they are absolute categories 
of life and death, of faith and unbelief. 
To believe is to live, to deny is death. 
We must see the two orders — God’s 
and ours — life and death — if we 
are to begin to grasp the meaning of 
resurrection. 


Biblical account To attempt, now, to 
deal concretely with the witness to the 
resurrection in the gospels is exceed- 
ingly difficult. If we are asked, what 
did Christ look like? What kind of a 
body will we have? What happened 
at the ascension? we can but repeat 
the witnesses’ record. And they were 
completely unconcerned about these 
facts. Don’t try to answer a child’s 
question with facts you have no knowl- 
edge about. This is dishonest! 

What do we know? We know the 
tomb was empty. We know that Jesus 
appeared to the disciples in a recog- 
nizable form on several occasions. We 
know the reality and power of these 
experiences brought forth from the 
roots of Judaism the belief that the 
ancient promise had been fulfilled in 
Jesus. 

We know that God’s order broke 
into our time and our history as wit- 
nessed by the healing miracles, the 
sign of the resurrection, itself, and the 
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can help you most 
when you buy 
insurance? =F 
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An impartial agent. 


He can only be an Independent Insurance 
Agent, one who represents several com- 
panies and can select the right policy 
for you. 

WESTERN-BRITISH AMERICA policies 
are impartially chosen by so many Inde- 
pendent Agents that we’ve become the 
leading Canadian Insurer for Home, Car 
and Business. Our agents offer you the 
right policy at the right price, plus fast 
and fair claims service. 

If that’s what you want—ask your agent 
for Western-British America protection. 


ASSURANCE 
GROUP 


WESTERN-BRITISH AMERICA 
ASSURANCE COMPANIES 


A Division of The Royal Insurance Group 


Leading Canadian Insurers since 1833 for HOME, CAR and BUSINESS 


From the streets of Korea, Hong 
Kong, Formosa, the mud huts of 
India, the villages of Viet Nam, 
and from more than 50 other 
countries around the world these 
children come. They are the 
deserted, abandoned lonely wan- 
derers, victims of family neglect 
and poverty, unable to understand 
or cope with an irrational world. 
Like this little girl in Taiwan they 
know many things .. . the gnaw- 
ing of hunger . . . the shivering of 
fear . . . the misery of being un- 
wanted. But very few have ever 
known love. 

Applications to CCF homes are 
unending. In Korea alone CCF 
has nearly 100 orphanages; 22 in 
Hong Kong; nearly 50 in India. 
Altogether, CCF is helping over 
70,000 children in 700 orphanages 
and projects in 54 countries. We 
stress a four-fold program of thor- 
ough Christian training, a sturdy 


A PERSONAL 


CENTENNIAL 
YEAR 


OPPORTUNITY 


“| was a stranger 
and ye took me in!” 


body, an informed mind and 
trained hands. And once these 
children are cleaned up, fed and 
properly clothed they are just as 
lovely, bright and affectionate as 
children in any other home. 


Wouldn't you like to help give one 
of these children a start in life? 
CCF can take in more boys and 
girls as funds are available. You 
can sponsor a boy or girl, even 
suggest preference and age, for 
just Ten Dollars a month. Your 
love is demonstrated in a practical 
way because your money helps 


with nourishing meals . . . medical 
care .. . warm clothing . . . edu- 
Cation. saan understanding house- 


mothers. . . You receive the child’s 

name, story and photo, and enjoy 
the privilege of writing to your 
“adoptee”. Right now sponsors are 
needed most in India, Viet Nam, 
Korea, Hong Kong, Formosa and 
South America. 


Will you make this your own personal Centennial project in 1967? 


Receipts for Income Tax Are Issued Promptly 


Gifts of any amount are welcome. 


= = CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA~~= ~ 


over 50 countries. 
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gift of the spirit to the young church. 
It is this belief in a revelation from 
beyond the natural order that distingu- 
ishes Christianity from other religions. 
It is not the product of our own 
efforts; of mystical contemplation; of 
man’s intellect. Jt is an act of God in 
history. It is a personal revelation of 
deity. It is a new creation! 


LETTERS © 


Why Join the Church? 

One of the most heartening aspects 
of the work of the ministry is the 
preparation of communicants for 
membership in the church of Jesus 
Christ. I have always made a practice 
of assigning homework as part of the 
course, the final assignment being an 
essay of one or two pages in length 
on: “Why I want to join the church of 
Jesus Christ, and how I intend to 
support the work and worship of the 
church.” I ask them to sign it and hand 
it in at our last meeting, and I fore- 
warn them that it will be read to the 
kirk session as evidence of their sin- 
cerity, and their preparedness to join 
the church. 

The following is one such essay 
from a recent adult class, which very 
much impressed the kirk session here, 
and which we would like to share with 
the church at large: 

“IT have been wanting to become a 
church member for the past few years. 
I realize this is a very serious and 
important matter. However, after care- 
ful study and thought, I finally took the 
step. I believe in the teachings, and the 
practices, of the Presbyterian Church. 
We also have an obligation to our 
children. As I was brought up very 
diligently in the Presbyterian Church, 
I know this background has had a 
great effect on my life, and has helped 
me in making this decision. 

There are also a few more reasons 
for my decision to join: 

(1) To make public confession of 
my love for Christ; 

(2) To have fellowship with those 
who seek to do God’s will; 

(3) To share in the task of his 
church; 

(4) To partake of the Lord’s Sup- 
per in loyalty to Christ. 
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In closing, I would like to receive ‘ : 
envelopes for regular offerings to- 


wards th t of the church, and e 
the bane his Beant eottt Let Nabisco 100% Bran 
also like to offer my time and hands 


for anything I could do to contribute help keen you 


help in the work of the church.” 
I told th b d that 
Beri ies, ocak naturally regular 


her name, but over my own signature, 


can certify the spontaneity and accur- Nabisco 100% Bran can provide the 
acy of this essay. natural bulk your system may need 
Dartmouth, N.S. (Rev.) W. E. Sayers to help keep you active, healthy and 


naturally regular. 


The Basis of Reformation 


A sacred proverb’ enjoins’ us ica Nabisco 
“Meddle not with them that are given on your Ree riaie 100% Bran 
to change.” It is a warning that the table atleast three (°° """"" 
revisionists in our church need to heed. times a week to Peat” 
They constantly raise the slogan about maintain natural f 
the reformed church “always reform- regularity. 


ing”. It seems that for them “change” 

and “reformation” are identical. 
They forget and would have others 

forget that the Protestant reformation 


was not the introduction of something CHURCH DESIGN 

new but the return to something old. & CONSTRUCTION CHURCH LIGHTING EDCTURES 
The reformers rejected the claim of @ Architectural service : SANCTUARY LAMPS 
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to return as far as possible to apostolic CONSTRUCTION CO. LTD. METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
faith and practice as these are revealed See GET NCLOMEOK Lie A Caneel dae fae Bal eed Side 


in scripture. They differed among 
themselves on certain matters but their 
common aim was the recovery of “the | IT’S A FACT 
faith once for all delivered to the 
saints.” The fact of the Resurrection is recorded by those witnesses whose 
This objective found expression in testimony is found in the Bible. 
their various confessions which are FUSE MSU OEE: 
substantially biblical in their nature. So wee oF ls ei i pt LST a ase 
thoroughly was all based on scripture ciate eon eg: os 
as they understood it that the framers CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
of the Scots Confession actually in- Auxiliary of The British and Foreign Bible Society 
vited criticism promising to alter the National Office, Suite 200, 1835 Yonge Street, Toronto 7 
confession if it could be shown from . 
the Bible to be in error. 
Perhaps the Westminster Confession 
of our church is the most thoroughly 


biblical of all. It is singularly free from R i M * MB E R T } iS: 


extra-scriptural speculation in marked 
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@ Canadian Presbyterians may be interested to know 
what is happening to the Westminster Confession of Faith 
in their sister church just across the border in the U.S.A. 
I had the privilege of being a member of the committee 
charged by the assembly with the task of preparing what 
at first was called “a brief contemporary statement of 
faith” but which is now known as “the Confession of 
1967.” One of the problems faced by the committee was 
to define the relation of a new and contemporary state- 
ment not only with the Westminster Confession but with 
other earlier confessions and creeds. The solution which 
was found is one worthy of the attention and study of 
other Presbyterian and Reformed churches. 
When one goes back into the first century after the 
reformation and observes the churches of Protestantism, éé 
one is struck by the fact that Presbyterian and Reformed The 
churches were confessing churches. That is, they were 


prepared, whenever a crisis arose in which their faith was Westminster Confession 


challenged from any quarter, to confess their faith afresh iS not abandoned, 
in order to make clear the relevance of the gospel to the aca 

issues of the time. As a result, there were more than 80 rather, it is placed 
confessions in the various churches of the reformed tra- inl its true 

dition. Contrasted with this were the Lutheran churches 3 

which regarded their faith as stated once and for all in the historical context” 
Augsburg Confession. The reformed practice is evident in w 2 

the British churches where the 16th century produced is the claim 


three confessions, one each for England, Scotland and made by Professor 


Ireland, but, when in the 17th.century the prospect arose 


of uniting the Protestant churches of Britain, a new James D. Smart 
confession was called for, without in any way suggesting 


that the earlier confessions were being forsaken or dis- in this introduction 
regarded. Undoubtedly when the new confession produced to the current debate 


by the Westminster Assembly was first introduced in 


Scotland there were Presbyterians who feared for the in the United 

authority of their existing confession, the great Scots Con- a 

fession of 1560, written mainly by John Knox. Presbyterian Church 
With the passing of the years this original aspect of the in the USA 


reformed tradition, that the church must be a confessing 
church, was largely forgotten. Many Presbyterian chur- 


ches conformed to the Lutheran attitude of regarding 
themselves as bound to a single confession and that one 
confession was allowed at times to assume an authority 
over the faith of the church which robbed the gospel of 
its freedom. Instead of being a guide to faith, which being 
a human guide must ever, like all things in the church, 
be subject to reformation in the light of clearer under- 
standing of the gospel, it became a tyrant over the faith 
of men. McLeod Campbell, one of the great theologians 
of Scotland in the 19th century, was dismissed from the 
ministry for teaching that Christ died for all men, because 
such teaching seemed to contradict the doctrine of election 
in the Westminster Confession. It would have been much 


more difficult to prove that it contradicted the gospel in 
the New Testament. Campbell was only one of many who 
suffered from such confessional tyranny. 

American Presbyterianism had two very unhappy cen- 
turies of contention concerning the Westminster Confes- 
sion. From early in the 18th century it was divided into 
two streams, one of which can be called the Scotch-Irish 
and the other English-New Englandish. The Scotch-Irish 
wished to bind the church and its ministry in a literalistic 
fashion to every item in the Westminster Confession. 
Leonard J. Trinterud in his The Forming of an American 
Tradition has shown that in the Philadelphia region they 
were ready to condone drunkenness and even more 
serious moral delinquency in ministers as long as they were 
“correct” in their doctrine. 

In opposition to such confessional literalism were the 
ministers who came from England and New England. They 
were profoundly evangelical. The names of such leaders as 
Jonathan Dickenson, the Tennants and Jonathan Edwards 
are sufficient proof of that. But their contention was that 
the confession must not usurp the authority which belongs 
only to the word of God in the scriptures. Between these 
two parties there was unending contention for two cen- 
turies, sundry changes taking place in each party with the 
passing of the years. Twice the literalists forced the issue 
to the point that they split the church in two. As the 
nation expanded westward, Presbyterians were so en- 
grossed in their confessional disputes that they left the 
Baptists and Methodists to minister to the new American 
communities. (Baptists today number far beyond 12 mil- 
lion and Methodists 11 million in comparison with the 
Presbyterian 41% million). 

As recently as the early 1920’s this confessional liter- 
alism attempted to capture control of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. An audacious plan was on the verge 
of fulfilment to make every minister, professor and execu- 
tive officer of the church conform to the viewpoint of the 
narrowly confessional party and to force out of the 
church anyone who refused to conform. But under the 
leadership of Henry Sloane Coffin, later President of 
Union Theological Seminary, and Hugh T. Kerr of Pitts- 
burgh (a Canadian), saner forces were called into action 
and a liberation of the church from this age-long tyranny 
began. The secession of the most radical and intransigent 
elements among what were now called the “conservatives” 
to form a new church (which soon split into two churches ) 
accelerated this process of liberation. 

Nevertheless, when in 1944 I went to Philadelphia as 
editor-in-chief of a new Presbyterian educational program, 
I was shocked to find to what a degree the church was 
still hampered in its life by a continuing fear of conserva- 
tive attack. When I insisted upon an honest and open 
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discussion of critical and historical problems in the scrip- 
tures in the educational materials, many influential voices 
counselled caution. They feared a reawakening of the old 
contentions. But the church was more ready to benefit 
from modern scholarship in the study of the Bible than 
they realized. And Presbyterians began to see (as Roman 
Catholics too have been discovering since 1943) that, 
when you face the problems of the text of scripture with 
honesty and openness, God’s word sounds from the Bible 
into the life of today with a new power. 

This brief historical sketch is necessary background if 
one is to understand the present developments. The first 
proposal of our committee has been the formation of a 
book of confessions which will make clear once and for all 
that the church has received and still receives guidance 
from more than one confession. The Apostles and Nicene 
creeds from the early church, the Scots Confession, the 
Heidelberg Catechism and the Second Helvetic Confession 
from the days of the reformation, the Westminster Con- 
fession and Shorter Catechism from the 17th century, the 
Barmen Declaration of 1934, and finally the Confession of 
1967, mark out the road by which the church has travelled 
under the guidance of the word of God. 

Let no one suggest that there is any doctrinal careless- 
ness in this proposal. The road marked out by these creeds 
and confessions is a very definite one and not just any 
well-meaning religious road. These are guide-posts through 
the centuries by which the church has found its way 
and still finds its way. But no longer can any one con- 
fession be changed from a guide-post into a tyrannical 
shackle binding the church literalistically to the formula- 
tions of an age that is past. The Westminster Confession 
is not abandoned; rather it is placed in its true historical 
context where it can be heard and considered in its dis- 
tinctive witness without becoming an obstacle to the 
church’s freedom in confessing its faith today. 

What is proposed therefore is that Presbyterians return 
to their earliest and best tradition and become again a 
confessing church, daring to confess its faith in relation 
to the issues which confront it in the world of today, 
listening still to hear the witness of earlier confessions but 
no longer deluding itself that it can be a faithful witness 
in the 20th century by merely repeating the words of those 
who bore their witness faithfully over 300 years ago. The 
issue is whether we are to lean on the past or to be 
guided by the past in fulfilling our task of witnessing in 
the present. * 


In a second article Dr. Smart will deal with the content of the 
Confession of 1967. 

Now on the faculty of New York’s Union Theological Semin- 
ary, James D. Smart was formerly a minister of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 
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OUR AID 


TO OTHERS. 


e@ SUNDAY, MARCH 
12, is the usual day 
for the pre-Easter 
offering for this pur- 
pose. However, the 
appeal may be made 
on any Sunday that 
is suitable locally. 
Offering envelopes 
are available upon 
request from the 
board of stewardship 
and budget. 


e THE LONG MARCH 
is a sound film in 
colour recommended 
for promoting this 
appeal. In 38 minutes 
it describes vividly 
and effectively the 
world-wide mission of 
the church in the 
areas of relief and 
rehabilitation. Avail- 
able from the audio- 
visual department 
for a $2 service 
charge. 
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Wheat from the U.S.A. is distributed to the hungry in India. 


By Eoin S. Mackay 


(right) The dried- 
up bed of the 
river Chambul in 
India, which feeds 
a reservoir serving 
the Gandhi Sagar 
hydro-electric 
power station. 


(left) Milk twice 
daily taken with 
grain foods is the 
prescription for 
ulcer patients in 
Nigeria. 


m@ Every minute of every day 26 human beings die of 
starvation in our world. Add to this the millions who 
suffer as a consequence of chronic, subsistence-level 
poverty, disasters of nature and political upheavals, and 
the distress which afflicts mankind assumes proportions 
which stagger the imagination. Obviously, such facts 
should be of concern to all Christian people but especially 
to us who live in this affluent, highly developed and stable 
part of the world. 
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Each year we have a special opportunity to give prac- 
tical expression to our concern by responding to the gen- 
eral assembly’s pre-Easter appeal for the work of inter- 
church aid, refugee and world service. In this way we 
share as individuals and as a church with the whole Chris- 
tian community throughout the world in helping those who 
are in distress. From the contributions of our people, 
grants are made to provide immediate relief and rehabili- 
tation in disaster areas, and to support projects aimed at 
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Children in the ruins of a burned village in Vietnam. 


removing the basic causes of chronic need. 

Only as our people contribute generously is our church 
able to provide prompt assistance when disaster strikes, 
and significant support of long-range programs. Thus, as 
a member of the World Council of Churches, which works 
in close co-operation with government and United Nations 
agencies and the various relief organizations, do we accept 
our responsibility in helping to meet the massive problem 
of human distress in our world, giving particular attention 
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to those areas where our church is at work. 

Last year, including the special effort made on behalf 
of India, Presbyterians in Canada contributed $171,250 
for this purpose. Most of this amount was used in India 
as our share in the large-scale attempt to meet the severe 
food crisis in that land by the direct provision of relief 
supplies and by well-digging, soil enrichment and irriga- 
tion projects to increase the agricultural productivity of 
the country. Grants were also made to the Ludhiana and 
Vellore hospitals to assist in coping with the greatly in- 
creased numbers of people in need as a result of the food 
emergency. 

The crisis in India continues. Another failure of the 
monsoon rains has been a heartbreaking experience. 
Further help for India must remain first on our list of 
priorities. 

In 1966, as a result of tribal strife and persecution in 
Northern Nigeria, many Ibo people were killed and al- 
most a million of them fled home to the Eastern Region 
where most of the work of the Presbyterian Church of 
Nigeria is located. This great flood of refugees has placed 
a severe strain on the local communities and we were 
able to provide help with their rehabilitation. The needs 
involved in such a situation are varied. The Rev. Nwachku 
Eme tells of “a large number of students particularly of 
high school age but also of primary school and college 
age, whose parents and guardians have lost their lives and 
property, or are alive and have lost everything, who are at 
the church’s door in need of help.” We must continue to 
assist the Nigerian Church in meeting this emergency. 

A grant was also made in support of a large social 
service project in Port Harcourt, established to cope with 
the pressing problem of that rapidly growing Nigerian 
city, swollen by the large influx of people coming from the 
country areas in search of work. 

No one can be unaware today of the widespread dis- 
tress among the civilian population caused by the conflict 
in Vietnam. Well over a million people have been up- 
rooted by the war and are in desperate need of shelter, 
food and medicine. A grant was made to assist the work 
of the World Council of Churches in ministering to these 
suffering people in both the North and the South. 

Many Waldensians were severely affected by the dis- 
astrous flooding in Northern Italy and assistance was given 
as part of our annual contribution to the relief and rehab- 
ilitation work of the World Presbyterian Alliance. 

In September, Typhoon Ida struck Japan and cut a 
wide swath of devastation across the country. Damage 
was extensive in the area served by the Korean Christian 
Church in Japan and we were able to assist with the ne- 
cessary rebuilding. 

These are some examples of situations of emergency 
and continuing need which the 1966 gifts of our people 
helped to alleviate. Last year a much higher level of giving 
for this work of compassion was reached by our church 
because of the special concern to provide assistance for 
India. It was a splendid response. 

May this new level be maintained this year as we 
remember that the Indian situation remains acute and is 
indicative of the food crisis in our world, a world in which 
two-thirds of the population suffers from chronic hunger 
and malnutrition and the varied social ills which privation 
produces. As part of the church of Jesus Christ, let us give 
generously in the name of him through whom we know 
the compassion of God and are called to express and 
channel it in all the world. * 
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Out in the alleys 
near First Church 
children on vaca- 

tion are drawn 
into group games. 
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As an Expo project, 


First Presbyterian Church, 
Montreal, 


has been greatly changed 


@ What kind of Presbyterian witness should be made in 
the city of Montreal during Expo 67? This question came 
up at the general assembly in 1965, and the Presbytery 
of Montreal was asked, apart from our share in the 
Christian Pavilion on the Expo site, to make arrangements 
for further Presbyterian witness in the city itself. It was 
felt that a major project should be undertaken in the name 
of The Presbyterian Church in Canada. It should be 
something of a permanent nature, concerned with the 
welfare of people and the mission of the church. 

The committee appointed by presbytery found that it 
had not far to look. There in the inner city stood First 
Presbyterian Church, a massive stone building in an area 
that is undergoing rapid redevelopment. Its tower was 
unsafe, its stained glass windows so loose that they were 
condemned. Members of the 180-year-old congregation 
had long since moved from the area, but came back to 
worship in and support the program of First Church. 

When the present church was built just over 50 years 
ago it was in the centre of a large residential area. Most 
members were within walking distance. Now they and 
their children live in the suburbs. But all around First 
Church are people, in boarding houses and apartments. 
Students, office workers, nurses and families that include 
young children, all these are in the parish today. 

Back in 1963 the congregation had begun to re-assess 
its place in the community. Committees appointed by the 
kirk session engaged in survey and research, and they 
consulted social service workers, real estate developers, 
chaplains to hospitals and universities, and other experts. 
The result was a conviction that First Church should stay 
where it is and seek to become again a parish church for 
the area. 

So the Presbytery of Montreal made First Church and 


‘its future the major Expo project. A grant of $15,000 was 


given by The Presbyterian Church in Canada through the 
administrative council. Further money came from the 
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lending funds of the Presbyterian Church, and a loan from 
the presbytery. The congregation responded magnificently 
to provide in loans and gifts the balance of the $100,000 
required for restoration, renovation and improvement of 
the facilities in First Church. 

Last October the physical resources were completed 
and the congregation held a service of thanksgiving and 
dedication. Over the pipes of the organ in the chancel 
appeared a beautiful illuminated Celtic cross window. It 
had been there since the church was built, but its battery 
of bulbs had long since burned out and the beauty of the 
window lost under a coating of grime. 

In the side walls of the sanctuary new contemporary 
windows have appeared, done by a Dutch-Canadian 
craftsman at little more than the cost of restoring the old 
classical ones. Pews have been transformed by a lighter 
stain, and the whole place of worship renovated. 

Around the gallery of the large gymnasium-type church 
hall partitions have provided class rooms. The church 
parlour has become a cosy and useful room, and every- 
where, inside and out, First Church has come alive. 

Last summer First Church went out into the alleyways 
of the area, and co-operated with the University Settle- 
ment in providing games and organized activities for 
children during their summer vacation. One of the leaders, 
who gave his summer to the alleyway venture without 
remuneration, was Donald MacKay of New Glasgow, N.S., 
a theological student at The Presbyterian College. 

Two church schools now meet at 10 and 11 o’clock on 
Sunday mornings. A boys’ choir has supplemented the 
junior choir. Two experienced leaders direct the Canadian 
Girls in Training. All the new activities have attracted 
children and young people from the neighbourhood. 

Under the leadership of the minister, Rev. Dr. R. Shel- 
don MacKenzie, a visitation program is being carried out. 
New members and adherents are welcomed each Sunday 
at a coffee party held in the church hall at the close of 
morning worship. continued overleaf 
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Left to their own devices, children explore back yards such as this. 


Its improved facilities enable the congregation to pro- 
vide space for deserving groups outside of their own. The 
Korean Christian Church of Montreal, as an example, 
meets each Sunday morning in one of the church halls. 
A local chapter of Alcoholics Anonymous meets on a 
regular basis each Saturday evening. In the former coal 
room, now empty and cleaned, a Go-Go group known 
as The Condemned meets for rehearsals. This group has 
offered to play for a service of worship but to date the 
invitation has not been acted upon! 

An excellent relationship has been established with the 
high school which adjoins the church hall. The principal 
and staff of the school have accepted an invitation from 
the kirk session to use the nave of the church for ser- 
vices at Christmas, Easter and Remembrance Day and the 
hall for regular school assemblies. During late December 
the school used the facilities of the church hall for the 
rehearsal and production of Gilbert and Sullivan’s Mikado. 

Visitors to Expo are invited to discover for themselves 
what First Church is trying to accomplish. This Expo 
project is partially supported by the church at large. Here 
you may see the transformation from tradition to mis- 
sion. * 
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Some of the junior choir rehearse with Miss Anne Thornley-Brown. 


For Expo Visitors 


The Presbytery of Montreal invites you: 

To see The Presbyterian College, at the corner of 
University and Milton Streets, open Monday to 
Friday from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Rooms will be avail- 
able there to Presbyterians between the ages of 18 
and 30 only if application is made in advance. 

To visit the Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul 
on Sherbrooke Street at the corner of Redpath, home 
of the Presbyterian information centre. 

To obtain a directory of Presbyterian churches in 
the Montreal area, available at the information centre 
and the college. 

To discover the changes made in First Presby- 
terian Church, corner of Jeanne Mance and Prince 
Arthur Streets. 

All Presbyterian congregations in and near Mont- 
real are preparing a warm welcome for Expo 67 
visitors. 
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don’t get the point of the 
argument Jesus made in quoting 
from Exodus 3:6 in proof of the 
resurrection. 


AA Jesus based his argument on 

the tense of the verb in 
Exodus 3:6. At the time of 
Moses, Abraham had been dead 
for over 200 years. If death 
ended all, then the words would 
have been “I was the God of 
Abraham...” But the words are, 
“Tam...” Abraham, therefore, 
was alive. The Sadducees were 
thus beaten and silenced. 


What are the rules or con- 
ventions concerning the 
placing of flags in a church? 


A Rather detailed. These notes 

may be helpful. The session 
decides what flags and where 
placed. In the placing of flags, 
the position of honour is to the 
right of the minister as he con- 
ducts the service. Thus, in Pres- 
byterian Churches, for flags 
within a chancel, the Union Jack 
and the Maple Leaf will still be 
to the congregation’s left. (In 
Anglican Churches, in chancels, 
to the congregation’s right as the 
minister in the chancel will be 
facing the table). The flag must 
not be lower than the minister 
when he stands beside it. It is 
now being generally held (I am 
phrasing this carefully), that the 
new Canadian flag is to the im- 
mediate right of the minister and 
the Union Jack next to it, that is, 
farther from him. 


I hear quoted very often the 

text, “That they may be 
One a( Stes Onna ee 1a 2) 22 J 
and quoted without the qualify- 
ing “As we are one’. Is it proper 
to use half the thought? 


A Certainly not. Whatever the 

implications of “that they 
may be one” are held to be, the 
oneness of the Father and the Son 
is not visible or organizational in 
any sense of these words. 
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YOU WERE ASKING? 


Do you think the stipend 
of ministers is at a proper 
level? 


AA Assuming my correspondent 
knows the relevant passages 
of scripture, such as the labourer 
being worthy of his hire, I shail 
ask him some questions: 1. Do 
you think the ministers today 
should do as St. Paul did, sup- 
port themselves by tent-making 
(or whatever may be their skill), 
and be augmented with gifts such 
as the people at Philippi gave? 
2. What is your basis of calculat- 
ing what the stipend should be 
— close to the lowest level in 
his congregation, close to the 
professional level in the congre- 
gation, or just enough to keep 
him going lest he become proud? 
The church has had a work- 
able procedure for years: the 
assembly sets a minimum for aid- 
receiving charges, permits pres- 
byteries to set their own for self- 
supporting charges, and makes 
the documents of the call, in its 
financial aspects, a matter be- 
tween the presbytery and the 
congregation. The minister does 
no bargaining. Receiving the call, 
Hea SaySeec Ves = Ofe & NO My, 
readers will note I say “stipend” 
not “wages”, for the minister is 
not hired; he is called. 


I'd be interested in your 
comment upon the New 
Testament translation — called, 
“Good News for Modern Man.” 


AA This has been prepared by 

the American Bible Society 
and is sold in Canada through 
the Canadian Bible Society in a 
paper-back edition at 5O cents. 
That’s a bargain. Its language is 
newspaper American, vivid, pop- 
ular and easily understood. For 
serious study I suggest that you 
use the King James (“Author- 
ized”) as a basis, for this among 
other excellent reasons that it re- 
mains the one from which most 
of us do our memorizing. Use 
with it the Revised Standard and 
either Phillips or the New Eng- 
lish. 


I wish to get a member of 

my family into Alcoholics 
Anonymous. How do I go about 
it? 


AA Any minister should be 

able to give you, or get you, 
the local telephone number of the 
contact man for AA. But — you 
don’t get anyone in. He (or she) 
gets himself in by satisfying AA 
that he is ready to take the first 
two of the 12 steps of AA. Al- 
coholics Anonymous is an ex- 
clusive club and doesn’t waste 
time with the man who obviously 
wishes to take a few “lessons” 
under family compulsion with the 
mental reservation he may soon 
resume with safety his fancy 
drinking. 


What are the first two of the 
twelve steps in AA? 


A Paraphrased they are, (1) 

An admission that you are 
completely beaten by alcohol, 
and, (2) A belief that a Power 
greater than yourself can restore 
you to sanity. 


What is your own view on 
the subject of organic 
church union? 


A You will find my views in 
chapters six and seven of 
my Manual For Ruling Elders. 


I became a communicant of 

the church several years ago 
by profession of faith and then I 
became, I guess, an atheist. I 
want to come back into com- 
munion. What do I do? 


AQ Just walk right in. You're 
back home. If you feel that 
making a re-affirmation of faith 
will help you, your minister can 
arrange for that. Consult with 
him, and you will find under- 
standing, comfort and faith. 


Send questions to: Rev. Dr. L. 
Fie OWlEr aes DIUCE MS Las 
Aurora, Ont. Include name and 
address, for information only. 
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™ An ordinary automobile accident and Easter morn- 
ing do not appear to have much in common. But ever since 
I was involved in my first and so far only accident, I find 
that when I think of it, my mind soon moves by some 
strange logic to Easter. 

The accident was a few summers ago when my wife, 
our daughter Alison, and I were traveling through a small 
village in upstate New York. It was a pleasant, drowsy 
sort of day; we had eaten lunch and were headed north 
for our summer place in Vermont. Eva was at the wheel; 
I was half dozing beside her; Alison was asleep in the 
back seat. The pit of the station wagon was piled up with 
our summer equipment, topped by Alison’s guitar which 
she had recently learned to play. 

All at once — the memory is very confused and 
blurred — a flatnosed monster came roaring through the 
stop sign to our left and smashed into the left side of our 
hood. My memory abruptly ends at this point and resumes 
with me alone in the front seat. I learned later that Eva 
had leaped from the car to shout “Stop that man!” and 
Alison had waked up, shaken the fragments of guitar 
from her hair, and got out of the crumpled car. Some 
local people took her away and tried to calm her down. 
All this must have happened in a few seconds. Meanwhile, 
I regained consciousness, and noticed that my shirt was 
half gray, half red, and the red part was spreading. Some- 
how this seemed of no great importance. Eva returned to 
the car, apparently unhurt, and was startled to see that I 
was bleeding badly. I asked where Alison was. She ex- 
plained that some people were looking after her. Half 
a dozen times, I suppose, before I was taken to the hos- 
pital, I asked after her. Dimly as my mind was function- 
ing, I still knew that if she had been killed, Eva obviously 
could not say so; there was therefore no way for me to 
know whether she was telling the truth. 

The noise of the accident had attracted a little knot of 
people. A man leaned through the door and shouted, 
“Would you like some brandy?” This seemed an extra- 


The author is chairman of the department of English 
at Beloit College. His prose and poetry have been pub- 
lished widely. He was ordained by the Episcopal Church 
in the U.S.A. This is an Associated Church Press feature 
article. 
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wdinarily courteous gesture to me. With a formality that 
arely comes to my lips, I replied, “That would be very 
<ind of you, sir.” And soon the stretcher bearers were 
here, and I was being taken into the ambulance and to 
the hospital. There I lay on the operating table, and as 
he needle flashed that would end all thoughts for a while, 
ny final thought was of Alison and I remember saying 
‘o myself, “I must go into the darkness without knowing.” 
_ It sounds rather pretentious and silly in the narrating. 
3ut for reasons that half elude me, the whole memory of 
chat accident has a quality of revelation about it. For one 
ching, I had always considered myself something of a 
2oward. When I was at a point when, for all I knew then, 
{ had real reason to fear for my life, I found that was the 
least of my anxieties. And I had often ironically told 
myself that in a time of great crisis I would probably try 
so rescue my manuscripts first and then worry about my 
family’s safety. Again, in the show-down, it was not so. 
[ completely forgot that I am a writer. I remembered only 
that I am a husband and father. In short, I seemed to 
have behaved considerably better than I had any right to 
2xpect of myself. 

_ This makes me wonder how many layers there are to a 
human being. The upper layer of full consciousness makes 
it possible for us to think rational thoughts, to plan 
Utopias, to scheme, to win friends and influence people 
by deliberate strategies. But below that level is the great 
darkness of the unconscious, filled with images of both 
beauty and terror; the source of nightmares as well as the 
haunting dreams and intimations of beauty that the arts 
embody. It is the teeming jungle, powerful both for crea- 
tion and destruction, that Freud and Jung explored. But 
what if there is a still deeper layer? 

_ The skeptic in me smiles at this point. Perhaps the 
serenity I experienced was nothing more than the euphoria 
of the steer who is stunned by a heavy blow before being 
led to the slaughter. Perhaps . . . I cannot prove the 
opposite. But neither can I shake off the memory, and the 
lingering suspicion that at the core of a human being there 
is something better than he ordinarily experiences — and 
that this inner citadel may be the point where he meets 
God, and puts aside the masks of mere reason, social 
custom, and the teeming jungle. 

At the heart of the universe, what is there? Emptiness? 
Matter in motion, moving according to precise mathe- 
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matical and physical laws? An expressionless face? A 
snarling face? A face smiling with recognition? 

I think the answer has been given. That face at the 
heart of the universe has been seen: first with physical 
eyes, and now with the eyes of faith. When Christ appeared 
to his disciples on Easter morning, it was not simply a 
revelation that God held power over sin and death. As 
good Jews they had always known that. It was more. It 
was the affirmation of all the vague but haunting and 
persistent intuitions that mankind has known. It was the 
visible sign that beyond the apparent impersonality of the 
universe going about its mechanical routine, there is per- 
sonal meaning; that beyond the agonies and cruelties and 
frustrations of human lives, there is a dimension in which 
tears cease and the holiness of laughter begins; that in 
each man there is that point where, however faintly at 
times, he hears a voice that is more than human, and feels 
a call to a love that rustles in human streets and moves 
the sun and the other stars. 

I believe that what I experienced at the time of the 
accident was real, because Christ rose from the dead and 
confirmed all such moments. 

But how can we believe he rose? The witnesses are 
long since dead. They cannot be cross-exqmined. We can 
say only, what historical record there is proclaims the fact, 
and there is no historical record that would provide an 
adequate alternative explanation. But this does not ahswer 
the question. What we are really asking is, “Is this the 
kind of thing that could happen?” Or perhaps that is the 
wrong way to put it. What God wants to happen, can 
happen. But would he will it? 

And thus one comes full circle. What kind of a God 
is God? The event of Easter tells us what sort of God he 
is. The risen Christ is the exclamation point affirming 
the fleeting moments when, in the midst of danger and 
confusion, we discover an inner silence and a quiet voice 
that seem to come both from our depths and from light- 
years away. Good Friday tells us what we need to know 
about the cruelty and horror of which human beings are 
capable. Easter is the pledge that beyond all we can do 
in fear and hatred, there is God, and that he has planted 
beach-heads of his presence deep in us, where we cannot 
escape his love. 

He is risen! And whatever is deepest and truest in us 
is gaily summoned to rise with him. * 
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Grandma never had it so good! 


‘Moving house’’ at the dawn of confederation was 
no picnic. Goods and chattels borne cross-country on 
primitive wagons was a chancy business. Today, in 
Canada’s centennial year, modern methods paint a 
brighter picture . . . one of confidence-inspiring 
efficiency. 


Allied is first choice of 2 out of 3 Canadians on the 
move today, with more than 1,000 vans and close to 
200 agents telelinked from coast to coast.. Canada’s 
largest movers and specialists in storage and ware- 
housing. For fast, personal service, call your local 
Allied man... he’s in the Yellow Pages under 
**Movers’’. 


PRESBYTERIAN 
YOUTH HOSTEL - - 
EXPO ‘67 


The Presbyterian College 
3495 University Street 
Montreal 2, P.Q. 


A youth hostel is being sponsored to 
give Presbyterian young people an 
opportunity to see, experience and 
learn from Expo ’67. 

We want the Church to take its part 
in the great world’s Fair. In the 
College, informal groups, audio visuals 
and displays will be available to in- 
vestigate Christian vocation in depth. 
Rooms will be rented for $6.00 per 
night to young people between the 
ages of 18 and 30, with preference 
given to university or senior high 
school students. 

Rooms will be reserved by pre- 
registration every day from June Sth 
until August 27th. Only those recom- 
mended by their minister will be 
eligible. 

The hostel is sponsored by the Com- 
mittee on Recruitment and Vocation, 
the General Board of Missions, and 
the Board of The Presbyterian Col- 
lege. 

Note: August 4, 5 and 6 are com- 
pletely booked. 

Accommodation will be limited and 
expensive during EXPO. Take ad- 
vantage of this special offer to Pres- 
byterian young people. For further 
information, write: Rev. Donald R. 
McKillican, Expo Youth Hostel, 50 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont. 


Reproductions of 
authentic drawings by 
Canadian illustrator, 
Gordon Rayner Sr., are 
available for framing. 
Send 50¢ to cover 
handling and mailing, 
for a set of three 12” x 
16" reprints, to Allied 
Van Lines, Dept. PR, 
10 Ridgetop Road, 
Scarborough, Ontario. 
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COLLeGe 


One of Canada’s oldest 


co-educational colleges 
FOUNDED 1857 


A sound cultural education in a 
Christian environment. 

Grades IX to XIII 

Secretarial, Business, 

Cultural Courses 

Music and Drama 

All forms of Physical Recreation 
For complete information and 
illustrated prospectus, write to: 
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H. B. Simpson, B.A., Principal 
Albert College, Belleville, Ontario, 


Canada | 
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in English Stained Glass 
SEND FOR 
FREE ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET 
Estimates on request. Please 
state size of window 
G. MAILE & SON LTD. 
10/12 The Borough, 
Canterbury, Kent, 
England. Established 1785 


Memorial Windows 


NEWS 


Alliance asks that clergy 
No longer be draft exempt 


Under the chairmanship of the Rev. 
Charles C. Cochrane of Montreal the 
North American Area Council of the 
World Presbyterian Alliance met in 
Memphis, Tennessee, January 10-12. 

Major addresses were given by Prof. 
Arthur C. Cochrane of Dubuque 
Theological Seminary, Rev. Dr. James 
I. McCord of Princeton, and Prof. J. 
C. McLelland of McGill University. 
Three Roman Catholic observers at- 
tended. 

The theological committee, on which 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada is 
represented by Principal Robert Len- 
nox and Prof. D. K. Andrews, is 
engaged in a study of “The Holy Spirit 
and Human Culture.” 

When the report of the commission 
on civil and religious liberties was 
presented the situation in Spain was 
reviewed. It was noted that steps are 
being taken to provide freedom of reli- 
gious expression to non-Catholics 
there, and the council offered its sup- 
port to all who may encourage further 
steps toward complete freedom for 
religious minority groups in Spain. 

In submitting a brief to the commis- 
sion advising the president of the 
U.S.A. on new draft legislation, the 
council recommended that ordained 
ministers and candidates for the min- 
istry no longer be automatically exempt 
from military service. They should be 
treated similarly to all professional per- 
sonnel and those who are conscientious 
objectors will find relief under the 
provisions applicable to all citizens, the 
brief stated. 

This question was decided by a vote 
of 55 to 15, with ten abstentions. The 
abstainers were largely Canadian or 
Caribbean delegates who felt that this 
was a domestic matter. 

By a vote of 49 for and 18 against 
the Memphis meeting “urged the 
United States and South Vietnam and 
their allies and North Vietnam and its 
allies to pledge themselves to arbitra- 
tion of the war by the United Nations, 
binding themselves to accept its deci- 
sions as final and relying upon the 
United Nations to enforce the settle- 
ment by a U.N. peace force on the 
scene.” 

The general secretary of the World 
Presbyterian Alliance, Dr. Marcel 
Pradervand of Geneva, called upon the 
churches of the reformed tradition to 
make their governments see the urgen- 
cy of economic justice in the world as 
the only basis for peace. 
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While acknowledging the increasing 
trust which is developing between the 
Roman Catholic and reformed chur- 
ches, Dr. Pradervand expressed regret 
that the Roman Catholic Church had 
not taken any definitive action re 
mixed marriages. He said that the re- 
formed churches will not be satisfied 
until the Roman Catholic Church ad- 
mits that its members can marry in a 
non-Roman Catholic Church and con- 
tinue to receive the sacraments. Parents 
must be free to choose Christian edu- 
cation for their children as they see fit 
without any external pressure. 

Dr. Pradervand speaks for an al- 
liance of 104 reformed churches that 
represent 50 million members. He 
announced that the Reformed Church 
of Hungary will celebrate its 400th 
anniversary in May of this year. 

Dr. James I. McCord of Princeton, 
secretary of the North American Area 
Council, reported that member chur- 
ches are engaged in theological dis- 
cussions with Roman Catholic repre- 
sentatives on worship and mission and 
theology. Conversations continue with 
theologians representing three US. 
Lutheran bodies. 

Canadian Presbyterian delegates 
were: Dr. G. Deane Johnston, Dr. 
Ross K. Cameron, the -Rev. C. C. 
Cochrane, Principal Robert Lennox, 
Dr. J. L. W. McLean, Harold M. 
Jackson, the Rev. Wallace MacKin- 
non and Dr. DeC. H. Rayner. 


Budget Receipts 

Total contributions from con- 
gregations up to the closing of the 
books for 1966 were $1,972,409 
including $66,085 late receipts 
for 1965. 

Thus the amount received 
from congregations for the gen- 
eral assembly’s budget in 1966 
was $1,906,324. 

The total income for general 
purposes in 1966 was $2,359,- 
715, of which $175,885 came 
from bequests. 

Expenditures on the current 
account amounted to $2,101,453. 
These figures are not final until 
the audit is completed. 


Study booklet prepared 
By World Council 

From Geneva comes a report that 
the study booklet designed to prepare 
the churches for the fourth assembly 
of the World Council of Churches in 
1968 will be off the presses within three 
months. Entitled All Things New, 


- the booklet will be published in some 


35 languages and provides seven Bible 
study outlines around the central theme 
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of the assembly: “Behold, I Make All 
Things New.” Uppsala, Sweden, will 
be the site of the 1968 World Council 
gathering, from July 4 to 20. 


Bible Society 
Sponsors exhibit 

The Canadian Bible Society will 
shortly begin construction of an exhibit 
on the grounds of Christ Church 
Cathedral, in mid-town Montreal. It 
will feature a special collection of 
biblical materials and provide a graphic 
demonstration of the work of the 
society. The exhibit is the society’s 
centennial project. It will open May 
15 and be on view seven days a week 
until September 15. The theme is “Man 
and God’s Word.” 


Here are per capita givings 
From our affluent society 

Less than five cents per week per 
member was the contribution of Cana- 
dian Protestants to overseas mission 
work in 1965. Statistics released re- 
cently show that Canadians gave an 
average $2.59 for the year as com- 
pared to $2.48 in 1964. 

Contributions for all purposes in 
1965 averaged $134.21 each for Bap- 
tists in Western Canada; $101.04 each 
for Baptists in Ontario and Quebec; 
$69.29 for Presbyterians; $64.84 for 
United Church members; $55.06 for 
Atlantic Baptists; and $51.30 for Ang- 
licans. 

In the U.S.A. the Wesleyan Metho- 
dists headed the list of 37 denomina- 
tions with an average of $290.48 per 
member. Presbyterians in the USS. 
(South) stood 15th with $118.72 each 
for the year. 

Total givings of Canadian Protest- 
ants were $128,881,509 in 1965. Of 
this amount $27,100,000 went to bene- 
volences (budget), and $101,800,000 
was for congregational expenses. 


Three chaplains presented a $11,000 
cheque to establish a children’s surgery at 
Vellore Hospital in India. The money was 
raised by women of the Canadian Armed 
Forces Chapel Guilds, part of $24,000 given 
to the Vellore and Ludhiana Hospitals in 
1966. Shown, left, are: Lieut.-Col. J. M. 
Anderson, Br. C. V. Jackson of the Cana- 
dian Vellore-Ludhiana Committee, Flight- 
Lieut. H. O. Hong and Major J. B. Adams. 
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COLLEGE 
Founded 1876. High 
School Grades IX 

to XIll. Secretarial 
Science, Music, Fine 
Art, Dramatics. 


Write for prospectus. 
Mrs. Steele Sifton, 
B.A., B.Ed., D.Litt.S. 
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ST. THOMAS, ONTARIO, CANADA — 


YARNS! 


Order by mail, 
direct from 
the manufacturer 


SKI SPUN 4 ply heavy wt. 49c 

2 oz. skein 
KNITTING WORSTED 4 ply med. wt. 5Sc 

2 oz. skein 
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double knitting 2 oz. skein 
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refunded. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY FOR SAMPLES 
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Dept. PR67 
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fl | enclose 25c. Please rush samples and 
details of your complete selection of 
4 hand knitting yarns. 
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NEWS continued 


Visiting the Christian pavilion at Expo ‘67 are, left Rev. W. K. Pottinger of St. Matthew’‘s 


Church, Pointe St. Charles, Que., Dr. C. Ritchie Bell, clerk of Montreal Presbytery; 

Rey. G. Deane Johnston, moderator of the last general assembly, with Mrs. Johnston; 
Rev. James Armour, Montreal Presbytery moderator, and Rey. H. Elmer Bartsch, deputy 
commissioner of and Lutheran representative for the pavilion. Eight Christian churches 
jointly sponsor the pavilion, shown in the background, which invites the Expo visitor to 
discover what it means to be a Christian in the 20th century. 


Vietnam Christian Service 
Reports on activities 


Sixty-five doctors, nurses, social 
workers and other specialists are now 
serving as volunteers in Vietnam 
Christian Service, reports Paul Leather- 
man, its director. The U.S. agency is 
jointly sponsored by Church World 
Service, Lutheran World Relief and 
the Mennonite Central Committee. 

In 1966, said Mr. Leatherman, 
nearly 4.7 million pounds of relief 
goods were distributed to needy civil- 
ians in South Vietnam and thousands 
of others were aided in 44 institutions. 
These included 12 day-care centres, 10 
schools, nine hospitals, six orphanages 
and five rehabilitation centres. 

Increasing food shortages, partly due 
to military operations which reduce the 
amount of land under cultivation, has 
required distribution of flour, bulgar 
wheat, dry milk, butter oil, and canned 
meat to these centres. Soap, medicines 
and clothing have also been widely 
distributed, Mr. Leatherman reported. 


Uburu Hospital project 
Completed by Canadians 


Twelve Canadian volunteers serv- 
ing in Nigeria under Canadian 
University Service Overseas have 
completed a voluntary work project 
at Presbyterian Hospital, Uburu, near 
Okposi. The volunteers are mostly 
stationed in educational institutions, 
and during the long vacation period 
volunteered to join a work party to 
paint one of the hospital wings, plus 
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the extra pieces of furniture at Pres- 
byterian Hospital. 

Miss Grace Drobot, a Canadian 
volunteer nursing sister at Presbyterian 
Hospital, invited the volunteers to 
Uburu. She purchased the necessary 
paint with some assistance from 
Micheletti Company. Volunteers slept 
with friends and wellwishers in the 
area, and paid for their own food and 
their own transport to get to Uburu. 

William McNeill, C.U.S.O. Co- 
ordinator for Nigeria, joined the group 
for the project. The group was also 
joined by one British volunteer, who is 
serving in Western Nigeria. The group 
was warmly received by the hospital 
staff, and appreciation for their pres- 
ence was expressed to them at an in- 
formal gathering before they left, by 
the medical superintendent, Dr. Roy 
Ward. 


Standing room only at 
Sarnia inter-faith services 

An exciting adventure in ecumenism 
was held in Sarnia during the week of 
prayer. Services were in St. George’s 
Anglican Church, and the preacher 
was Msgr. John Uyen of Blessed 
Sacrament Church, Chatham. There 
was standing room only at the three 
services. The preacher, with complete 
candour and sincerity, called for recog- 
nition of three steps on the way of 
unity: a commitment to a common 
Lord Jesus Christ; a recognition that 
the church must always be reforming; 
a recognition of the spiritual unity that 
does exist and a building on that unity. 


The venture was a result of increased 
fellowship among all the clergy, 
prompted by a theological discussion 
group, which has been active for the 
past year and a half. Every other 
month some 50 ministers and priests 
have met to discuss such subjects as 
ordination vows, a common scripture, 
Christian marriage. The minister of St. 
Giles, Sarnia, the Rev. F. J. Barr is 
chairman, assisted by the Rev. G. J. 
Freker of Our Lady of Mercy Church. 


Centennial hymn chosen 
By Canadian Council 

A hymn by Rev. Professor R. B. Y. 
Scott was the winning entry in the 
centennial hymn writing contest con- 
ducted by the Canadian Council of 
Churches. Over 200 submissions were 
received. The following are the words, 
written to the tune “Nun Danket”: 


Our fathers’ God and ours, 

This day we stand before thee, 
For mercies past to praise, 

For new strength to implore thee. 
In divers tongues we sing, 

From many lands we come; 
Lord, make this people one 

In Canada our home. 


For those who built this land 
With courage and endurance, 
We laud and bless thy name; 
Be thou their sons’ assurance; 
Proud of the days of yore, 
From sea to sea we stand 
For freedom’s heritage 
In Canada our land. 


With thee our hope and strength 
No danger shall appal us; 
Keep clear and firm our goals, 
From lesser ends recall us; 
Save us from fear of change 
When truth and love approve; 
Lord, lead to greater days 
This Canada we love. 


Clergy and laity to discuss 
Modern congregational life 

“Congregational Life in These Chal- 
lenging Times” will be the theme of 
an international convocation for clergy 
and laity at McMaster University, 
Hamilton, May 9-11. 

It is sponsored jointly by the Synod 
of New York (U.P. Church in the 
U.S.A.) and the Synod of Hamilton 
and London. Co-chairmen are the Rev. 
A. Walker Hepler, Derby, N.Y., and 
the Rev. J. P. Schissler, West Flam- 
boro, Ont. 

Discussion will centre around the 
whole of congregational life, whether 
in town or country, city core or sub- 
urbia. Information may be had from 
Rev. G. A. Malcolm, 97 Sterling St., 
Hamilton, Ont. 
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Canadian Bible Society 
Reports increases in 1966 

Last year the Canadian Bible Society 
contributed $682,000 towards the 
world-wide work of The British and 
Foreign Bible Society. This was an 
increase of $70,000 over the previous 
year and the highest amount provided 
since Bible Society work began in Can- 
ada in 1808. 

In 1966 the Canadian Bible Society 
distributed 465,872 volumes of scrip- 
tures in 73 languages in Canada. This 
was an increase of 47,000 over the 
previous year. Distribution to hospital 
patients was 69,791 Bibles, Testa- 
ments, portions and selections in 
addition to 16,599 copies of the new 
centennial hospital booklet Strength 
For Today. 

Distribution of Braille scriptures and 
talking book records for the blind 
showed a 300% increase and totalled 
8,053 volumes and records in 1966. 
Over 25,000 new Canadian citizens 
were presented with Bibles and Testa- 
ments at citizenship courts. 

At the port of Saint John 9,751 
volumes of scriptures in several lan- 
guages were distributed to the mer- 
chant seamen of many nations. Prison- 
ers in jails and penitentiaries received 
2,251 scriptures and the Canadian 
Armed Forces over 17,000 Service 
Testaments. To the churches and mis- 
sionary organizations working in the 
inner city and remote areas the Cana- 
dian Bible Society supplied 40,479 
volumes to assist them in their evan- 
gelistic work. 


Peking churches closed 
By Red Guard revolution 

Persons arriving in Hong Kong from 
the Chinese mainland report that all 
the churches in Peking have been 
closed. The closing of the Christian 
places of worship in the Chinese cap- 
ital was carried out by the Red Guard 
followers of Chairman Mao Tse-tung 
at the start of the current cultural 
revolution. There are an estimated 
200,000 Christians left among China’s 
population of 700 million. Christian 
churches apparently are not the only 
targets of the Red Guard, since a 
number of Chinese temples also have 
been attacked. 


Presbyterian calendar, 1968 

Clear, sharp, original colour slides, 
preferably of church life and work, 
with emphasis on people, are sought 
for the 1968 Presbyterian calendar. 
Transparencies of any size are accept- 
able, and should be submitted by 
March 31 to: The Secretary, 1968 
Calendar Committee, 50 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills, Ont. 
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#86 KYUNG SOOK 
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#77 KI CHUL 


4132 DUK OK 


96 YONG MYUNG 


You can share your blessings by sponsoring a 
destitute Asian child for just pennies a day. 


Bring Christian loving care to a 
boy or girl of your choice in our 
orphanages. Only $10 a month— 
just 33 pennies a day—provides 
every necessity including shelter, 
food, clothing, medical and school 
supplies. Interest a co-sponsor, 
your Sunday school or other 
group. 

You will get orphanage pic- 
ture and history; life story, pic- 
ture, and address of the child 
you select. You can write or send 
parcels as you wish. Replies are 
prompt, in English. Sponsors are 
THRILLED with this personal con- 
tact. Many new sponsors are ur- 
gently needed to take in desolate 
children wandering the streets. 


» Victims of Tragedy and Grief 


JUNG SOO 


#124 Tae Soon. Orphaned at 5 years of age 
when her mother drowned. Father aban- 
doned her in August, 1965, whereabouts 
since then unknown. 

#96 Yong Myung. Admitted to a Compas- 
sion Home when his mother was confined 
to a hospital with leprosy; family aban- 
doned by father. 

#172 Yung Sook. Brought toa Compassion 
Home by a policeman who assumed her 
care for 4 years. Father died of a serious 
disease; mother’s whereabouts unknown. 


DID YOU KNOW? COMPASSION... 
Cares for more than 22,700 Korean chil- 
dren. Maintains 172 orphanages (includes 
11 homes for children of lepers: deaf, 
dumb, and blind children), supervised by 
Christian staff and directors. Provides more 
than 27,000,000 meals each year. Awarded 
highest recognition by the Korean govern- 
ment. 


LARGEST WORK OF ITS KIND IN KOREA 


<SI0N > 


A 


SOUVENIR GIFT TO NEW 
SPONSORS 
Compassion will send a pair of lovely, 


colorful Korean Baby Shoes to 
each new sponsor. 


mpassio. 
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SE 


Rev. Everett F. Swanson, Founder 


An Interdenominational, Gov.-approved non-protit Corporation—Est. 1952 


Name 


Dept. PR37 7774 Irving Park Rd., Chicago, III. 60634 


Compassion of Canada Ltd., Box 880, Blenheim, Ontario 
Sponsorship and gifts tax-deductible. 


Address 


City 


State Zip 


Rev. Henry L. Harvey, Pres. 

1 Yes, with God’s help, | want to sponsor 
a child for $10.00 a month. | enclose support 
for C) first month CZ one year. | understand 
| may discontinue at any time. 

My choice is Number_____—.. If this child 
has been chosen, please send case history 
and photo of child you select for me as soon 
as possible. 

| prefer O boy 
years of age. 
C) Please send folder, ‘Information About 
Sponsoring Korean Orphans.” 

C1) | cannot sponsor a child now, but want 
to help by giving $ enclosed. 


girl, approximately —— 
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NEWS continued 


ee 
Photo by Edwards 


The ecumenical service telecast from Holy Trinity Anglican Cathedral, Quebec City, 

was shared by the minister, choir and members of St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church. 

In his sermon Cardinal Roy said: “‘Our ideal should be to set an example of justice and 
brotherly love among ourselves in Canada and towards our fellowmen in all the countries 


of the world.’’ 


“O Canada” for churches 
To sing in centennial year 


The strains of “O Canada”, now a 
familiar sound in_ schools, sports 
stadiums, auditoriums and _ theatres, 
may soon become just as familiar a 
sound in a new location — Canada’s 
churches. 


The Canadian Interfaith Conference 
has revived stanzas in both the French 
and English versions which have not 
generally been used before. Both 
stanzas have religious overtones. The 
Interfaith Conference is asking 
churches of all denominations across 
Canada to integrate them into their 
services during centennial year. 


In the English version, written by 
Sir Stanley Weir 28 years after the 
French, it is the third stanza the Inter- 
faith Conference wishes the churches 
to use. 


Ruler Supreme, who hearest humble 
prayer, 

Hold Canada within thy loving care; 

Help us to find, O God, in thee 

A lasting, rich reward, 

As, waiting for the better day, 

We ever stand on guard. 


O Canada, glorious and free, 
O Canada, we stand on guard for thee. 
O Canada, we stand on guard for thee. 


“O Canada” originated in Quebec, 
at the instigation of the Society of 
Saint-Jean Baptiste. The society was 
planning a festival in 1880, and the 
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music committee decided a national 
anthem was needed for the occasion. 
M. Lavallee wrote the music, and 
Judge Routhier the words, and “O 
Canada” was sung for the first time on 
Saint-Jean Baptiste Day, June 24, 
1880. 

It didn’t reach the rest of the 
country for about 20 years. There 
have been several English versions 
written, but the one most widely ac- 
cepted is that of Sir Stanley Weir, the 
recorder of Montreal. “O Canada” 
was first used in Ontario as a military 
tattoo in Niagara Camp. 

Now, it is Canada’s official national 
anthem, with its stanzas fulfilling both 
the nationalistic and religious require- 
ments of an anthem. 


Mission speakers available 
For Canadian engagements 

There are a number of overseas mié- 
sionaries home on furlough or awaiting 
departure assignments at this time. 
Many of them are available for speak- 
ing engagements and leadership in 
education for mission. 

The Rev. Murray Garvin, whose 
work has been with the Tyal tribes 
people in Formosa, is living in Toronto 
and is available generally in the Tor- 
onto, Hamilton, Niagara area until the 
end of April. During May he expects 
to visit in the synods of Alberta and 
British Columbia, returning to For- 
mosa about mid-summer. 

The Rev. Joseph Muchan returned 
from a farewell visit to Guyana in 
January and is doing full-time deputa- 


tion work in the Toronto and Montreal 
area until the end of March when his 
resignation takes effect. 

The Rev. Jack McIntosh is on study 
furlough from Japan and is living in 
Guelph, in which presbytery he will 
visit with church groups until the end 
of March. In April he expects to visit 
in the prairie synods after which he 
will spend some time in the Synod of 
Montreal and Ottawa. 

The Rev. C. A. (Zander) Dunn is 
engaged in orientation studies prior to 
his departure for Guyana. He is also 
giving leadership to men’s groups and 
young people’s societies in the Pres- 
bytery of East Toronto until the end 
of April. 

The Rev. Geoffrey Johnston is home 
from Nigeria living in Toronto while 
he completes a writing assignment for 
the general board of missions. He will 
be available for occasional assignments 
in the area. 

The Rev. B. L. M. Embree is living 
in the missionary residence in Toronto 
on a study furlough from Formosa. He 
is available for limited engagements as 
studies permit. 

The Rev. D. T. Evans, minister of 
Thornhill Presbyterian Church and 
formerly chairman of the general board 
of missions, has generously agreed to 
report more widely on his observations 
of some of our work overseas as he 
saw it in his recent world tour. Ar- 
rangements have been made for him to 
do intensive short deputation in Lon- 
don, Ontario, Montreal, Winnipeg and 
Windsor. 

Requests and arrangements for any 
of these men should be made to the 
missionary education office. 


The Queen Mother will attend 
Church of Scotland assembly 

The Lord High Commissioner to the 
next general assembly of the Church 
of Scotland will be the first lady ap- 
pointed since that office was created 
in 1580, Her Majesty the Queen 
Mother. She will represent Queen 
Elizabeth at the assembly in mid-May. 

Rev. Dr. W. Roy Sanderson, minis- 
ter of Stenton and Whittingehame, 
East Lothian, and for 23 years minis- 
ter of The Barony Church, Glasgow, 
has been officially nominated as mod- 
erator of the general assembly. 


Hungarian Lutherans 
Consider new church laws 

The general synod of the Hungarian 
Lutheran Church has been called to 
meet in Budapest early in December 
to consider a proposed new code of 
church laws. In announcing the meet- 
ing, Bishop Lajos Veto said that the 
code has been drafted to adapt the 
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Hungarian church body to conditions 
in a socialist country. He reported that 
pastors in all parts of the nation had 
been drawn into the work of the 
general synod in preparing the final 
draft of the proposed new church 
code. 


Union plan is discussed 
By two U.S. churches 

“The Presbyterian Reformed Church 
in America” has been chosen as the 
name of a proposed new church body 
in the United States. Involved in the 
projected organic union are the South- 
ern Presbyterian Church and the Re- 
formed Church in America. The target 
date for presenting a plan of union to 
regional units of the two denomina- 
tions is 1968. If ratified in these lower 
courts, the plan will go to the 1969 
meetings of the Presbyterian general 
assembly and the Reformed general 
synod. The constituting assembly of the 
new church would be held in 1970, 
according to present plans. The first 
draft of a proposed form of govern- 
ment and rules of discipline for such a 
church has already been discussed. 


Canadian Quakers offer drugs 
To both sides in Vietnam 

Some 650,000 capsules of antibiotic 
and anti-malaria drugs have been ship- 
ped to Vietnam by the Canadian 
Friends Service Committee. This 
Quaker medical aid shipment will be 
equally divided among the Viet Cong, 
the Red Cross of South Vietnam, and 
the Red Cross of North Vietnam. The 
medical supplies were purchased with 
money donated to the Quaker service 
organization by Sunday schools, uni- 
versity student bodies, and members 
of the Society of Friends in Canada 
and the United States. 


Uncertainty about faith 
Blamed for clergy shortage 

A “loss of nerve” about Christian 
belief is partially responsible for the 
shortage of clergymen now being ex- 
perienced by the Church of England, 
in the opinion of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Writing in his diocesan 
journal, Dr. Ramsay says that in these 
days of intellectual turmoil there is 
perplexity about Christian belief, with 
many people wondering what is true. 
As a result, says the Anglican leader, 
a spirit of uncertainty, a loss of nerve 
about the Christian faith, has caused 
many young men to shrink from the 
commitment of ordination. As to these 
perplexities about the faith, Dr. Ram- 


sey points out that they are not a new 


phenomenon in the long history of the 
church. 
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Centennial thankoffering 
Is United Church project 

United Church of Canada congrega- 
tions have been asked to contribute 
$200,000 this year as a “Centennial 
Thankoffering”. This money will be 
over and above the 11 million dollars 
to be raised for the denomination’s 
regular unified budget fund. 

Four overseas aid projects will be 
assisted by the special appeal. They 
include a new hospital in Hong Kong; 
medical supplies for refugees in North 
and South Vietnam; a community 
development project in the famine- 
stricken northeast area of Brazil; and 


an agricultural training program for - 


Angolan refugees in the Congo. 


A Christian University 
Is planned for Alberta 

Agreement in principle has been 
reached between the government of 
Alberta and the Anglican, Baptist, 
Lutheran, Roman Catholic, and United 
churches in that province on the for- 
mation of an interdenominational uni- 
versity. Final approval must now be 
given for a second campus in the 
Edmonton area which would be 
financed by the government and oper- 
ated by the churches. 

The agreement in principle provides 
that a Christian university should be 
established to serve all qualified 
students without religious tests, and 
that the participating denominations 
may establish colleges and residences 
on campus and teach religion, phil- 
osophy and allied subjects. The five 
church bodies and the Alberta authori- 
ties hope to open the new university 
for classes in 1972. 


Billy Graham will trim 
The size of his organization 

The need for cutting down the size 
of his organization before it becomes 
too big has been cited by American 
evangelist Billy Graham. He said that 
he feels the Billy Graham Evangelistic 
Association needs some trimming. One 
of the worst developments possible for 
his organization, says the world-famous 
evangelist, would be for it to become 
an institution. Dr. Graham emphasizes 
that although the Association will be 
cut' where possible, there will be no 
retrenchment in evangelism on a world- 
wide scale. 


Nigerian memorial service 

Church services were held through- 
out Nigeria in memory of soldiers and 
civilians who lost their lives in last 
year’s military take-over. Lt. Col. 
David Ejoor, military governor of Mid- 
western Nigeria, attended an interde- 
nominational service held to pray for 
the return of peace. 


bpoFALSE TEETH 


Rock, Slide or Slip? 


FASTEETH, an improved powder 
to be sprinkled on upper or lower 
plates, holds false teeth more firmly 
in place. Do not slide, slip or rock. 
No gummy, gooey, pasty taste or 
feeling. FASTEETH is alkaline (non- 
acid). Does not sour. Checks ‘“‘plate 
odor breath’. Get FASTEETH at 


drug counters everywhere. 


210 (ee, OL ee 2c OL 28 
$125 $950 $395 $795 
“Also available in NEW Bubbling Balm 


SPECIAL “GET-ACQUAINTED” OFFER! — : 
Send 25¢ to cover cost of handling and + 
mailing of generous trial sample to: 

: BATHE'N GLOW, 9 DWIGHT AVE., TORONTO 14 : 
: Readers who mention THE RECORD ‘ 
$ will receive a double sample. 


Charles N. Glenny, senior elder of Knox Church, Ft. Erie, Ont., received a portrait of 
himself from the members, at a congregational dinner. Shown are, left, Rev. E. C. McLarnon, 


session clerk J. H. Priddle and Mr. Glenny. 


sf 


Rey. Willis E. Sayers and members of lona Church, Dartmouth, N.S., examine a piece of 


stone masonry from lona Abbey in the Hebrides of Scotland. The stone, from the abbey 
walls, will be made into a baptismal font for the new church, now in the planning stage. 


A bell, bell tower, sign and outdoor lighting 
system were given to South Nissouri Church, 
Ont., by Arthur Hannahson, right. With 
him are, left, John Henderson and Rev. 
Edward Smith. 


@ Chimes have been installed in St. 
Andrew’s Church, Watford, Ont., in 
memory of Mr. and Mrs. Waun. 
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@ An electronic organ was presented 
by J. Robert MacKenzie to Little Har- 
bour Church, N.S., as a war memorial. 


@ Guthrie Church, Alvinston, Ont., 
commemorates the birthday of Robert 
Burns each year with a dinner and 
Scottish concert. It has proven so pop- 
ular that this year it was moved from 
the church to the town hall, and 286 
persons attended. 


@ St. Matthew’s Church, Ingleside, 
Ont., has received a display cabinet 
for Communion vessels used by the 
pioneer church of St. Matthew’s in 
Woodlands, Ontario, from Miss G. 
Bredin, and a chancel carpet. 


@ An electric organ has been installed 
in Orangedale Church, N.S., and hymn 
boards in memory of Miss E. Sara 
MacLean, given by Miss Mary Duff of 
Lunenburg. 


# A plaque in memory of her parents 
and other founders of Bethel Church, 
Pictou Landing, N.S., was presented 
by May Bell Sproul. A cross in mem- 
ory of George and Emma MacKay was 
presented by the family and two offer- 
ing plates were given by the YPS. 


@ Mrs. A. Steele and Mr. and Mrs. 
Art Schneider have given a Commun- 
ion tray and glasses to St. Andrew’s 
Church, Pickering, Ont., in memory of 
Miss Edith M. Rose. 


@ An informal reception was given for 
the moderator of the last general as- 
sembly, Rev. Dr. G. Deane Johnston, 
and Mrs. Johnston, at St. David's 
Church, Halifax, on the congregation’s 
42nd anniversary, January 15. Dr. 
Johnston preached at both services. 


@ Gifts to Knox Church, Moose Creek, 
Ont., include 50 Psalm books from 
Mr. and Mrs. Fraser MacMillan in 
memory of Mr. and Mrs. William 
Buchanan, and a Communion case, 
given in memory of Mr. and Mrs. 
Donald A. MacLean by J. K. MacLean 
and family. 


@ Durham Presbyterian Church, On- 
tario, has been completely redecorated 
and refurnished at a cost of $23,000. 
A new organ, new pews, new lights, 
and other furnishings are included. 


@ A picture “Christ and the Children” 
and a cheque, were given to Mt. Zion 
Church, Ridgetown, Ont., in memory 
of Mr. and Mrs. J. McGregor and 
Dunn McGregor. 


@ Pineland Church, Burlington, Ont., 
an extension charge, now has 111 
communicant members. It has elected 
a session and board of managers, and 
gave $983 to the budget in 1966. 
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@ January the 29th was the 100th 
birthday of Lunenburg’s much beloved 
and greatly respected senior citizen, 
James Henry Zwicker. An elder and 
trustee of St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church, Mr. Zwicker received greet- 
ings from representatives of church 
and state at the local and national 
levels. Hundreds of friends called to 
convey congratulations and best wishes. 
Mr. Zwicker is the second member 
of his family to reach the century 
mark, his father having lived to that 
age also. His mother died at the age 
of 98. Present for the birthday were a 
brother, Charles, of Pictou, N.S., 94, 
and a sister, Mrs. Minnie Cowan of 
Greenfield, Mass., 90, as well as a 
younger brother, Robert, of Halifax. 
At the age of 13 Mr. Zwicker went 
to sea, fishing on the Grand Banks in 
the summers and sailing south to the 
West Indies during the winters. While 
still a relatively young man he “came 
ashore” as foreman with the Atlantic 
Fish Company at Fort Point, Lunen- 
burg County. In 1912 he moved to 
Lunenburg where he was employed 
by Robin, Jones & Whitman Limited. 
ineehOS 7/2 atethe, age? of70< Mr. 
Zwicker was badly injured in a fall 
from a roof which ended his working 
days. Following his recovery he as- 
sumed full responsibility for household 
duties including cooking and baking, 
both of which were new to him. Under 
the guidance and encouragement of 
his wife who had been blind since 
1924 he mastered everything he 
tackled. Many visitors have been de- 
lighted with his tasty cookies and 
“warm hospitality. 
Mr. Zwicker became a member of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Lunenburg, by 
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certificate of transfer in 1912. He has 
served on the board of managers and 
the board of trustees of which he is 
still a member. He has been an elder 
for 45 years. A regular attender at 
church until a few months ago Mr. 
Zwicker’s example in life as in wor- 
ship has been an inspiration to all. A 
man of deep faith and gratitude, the 
words most often upon his lips are 
“The Lord has certainly been good to 
me”. The church choir sang his fa- 
vourite hymns “Jesus, Lover of My 
Soul” and “Breathe on Me Breath of 
God” on his birthday. 

Birthday greetings were received 
from Her Majesty the Queen, Prime 
Minister Pearson, and Rev. Dr. G. 
Deane Johnston, moderator of the 
92nd general assembly, and many 
others. 

Presentation of a centennial certif- 
icate on behalf of the federal govern- 
ment was made by Lloyd Crouse, 
M.P., who flew from Ottawa for the 
occasion. Scrolls, suitably inscribed, 
were presented by His Worship R. G. 
A. Wood, M.D., on behalf of the town 
of Lunenburg and by the Rev. John 
R. Cameron on behalf of the kirk ses- 
sion and congregation of St. An- 
drew’s. * 


Centennial Projects 

First Church, Verdun, Que., is hold- 
ing a Centennial Forum every Sunday 
evening during Lent. Its theme is “One 
Hundred Years of Christian Witness,” 
and the objective is to get to know 
better the various branches of the 
Christian church. Speakers are from 
various denominations, including the 
Baptist, Anglican, United, Roman 
Catholic and Presbyterian Churches. 


As the result of the article in The 
Record last September, spring bulbs 
have been planted on the grounds of 
Knox Church, Preston, Ont., by O. A. 
Kummer and two other volunteers. 


The Women’s Guild of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Ottawa, has presented a 
memorial window commemorating the 
work of women in St. Andrew’s as a 
centennial project. It depicts the story 
of Mary and Martha. 

The window was unveiled on Jan- 
uary 29 by Mrs. F. H. Emra, Mrs. 
G. S. Murray and Mrs. G. A. Scott. It 
was dedicated by the moderator of the 
general assembly, who was preaching 
at the 139th anniversary service. 


Christian Pavilion campaign 

To date Presbyterians have contrib- 
uted only $14,000 of their share in 
Expo’s Christian Pavilion. Contribu- 
tions large or small will be acknowl- 
edged by the Presbytery of Montreal, 
332 Dominion Square Building, Mont- 
real 2. 


Give Your Church 


THIS 
MEMORIAL 
ABOVE ALL! 


A Ringing Tribute! 

Loving! 
Living! 

Lasting! 


Memorial Bells by 
Schulmerich!® What a 
uniquely wonderful way to 
remember a loved one! 

And surely your church would 
appreciate receiving these 
pure-toned Schulmerich bells 
as a “living” reminder, too. 
Asa gift from you... 

in your own name... 

while you are here to give! 
Appropriate plaque, 

if desired. Inexpensive! Write 
for information and brochure. 


THE CARILLON 
IN THIS CHURCH 
IS DEDICATED TO 
THE GLORY OF GOD 
PRESENTED 
IN LOVING MEMORY OF 
MARIE HOTING 
oes BY 


JOHN L HOTING ts 
é AD. 1955 e} 


SCHULMERICH 


CARILLONS, INC. 
Suite 412, Dept. 2937 
77 York Street, 
TORONTO 1, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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just 
published 


TEN PATHS TO 
PEACE & POWER 


Webb Garrison. If you wish to over- 
come worry, fear, or heartache study 
these methods for gaining strength 
and purpose in your life. 176 
pages. $4.00 


LIFE COMES 
AS CHOICE 


J. Kenneth Shamblin. Man must 
make the right choices. These sixteen 
messages help you to choose the 
right way with confidence. 176 pages. 
$4.00 


A GUIDE FOR 
YOUTH CHOIRS 


Madeline D. Ingram. Practical help 

for handling major problems facing 
the director of a youth choir program 
in the local church. 128 pages. $3.00 


ADOLESCENT 
RELIGION 


Charles W. Stewart. Carefully re- 
searched case studies of six young 
people show how youths become 
religious in belief and practice. 
320 pages. $6.50 


At your local bookstore 
ABINGDON PRESS 


G. R. WELCH CO., 
LTD., TORONTO 


Exclusive Canadian Representative 
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BOOK CHAT 


INTERNATIONAL AID: 

A SUMMARY, by Hugh L. Keenley- 
side 

@ The most important task facing 
mankind today is trying to bridge the 
gap between the “have” and “have- 
not” nations. Canadians are partic- 
ularly called to give some lead. And 
above all, it is a matter of urgency 
and concern to Christians. This book 
is a fascinating treatment of the sub- 
ject, a full and authoritative statement 
by a competent Canadian described 
by Dag Hammarskjold as “a great 
international civil servant”. Of partic- 
ular interest are the goals set by the 


U.N. for international aid from 
countries such as ours: 1% of the 
gross national product. To date 


Canada has reached only half of this! 
Perhaps the Christian conscience could 
be aroused to urge our government to 
greater efforts towards meeting the 
minimum goal as soon as possible — 
and then exceeding it! (McClelland 
and Stewart, $7.50) R.M. Ransom 


LOVE, SEX, AND LIFE, 

by Marjory Bracher 

@ The title of this book will probably 
create the immediate reaction, “No, 
not another one on this subject!” How- 
ever, the clear and easy to understand 
language with the definite Christian 
stand makes it a welcome and valuable 
addition. The questioning young per- 
son will find many answers given in 
the light of the threefold responsibility 
— to one’s self, to one’s partner and 
together, to God. For parents and 
leaders of young people the book can 
be an excellent guide and basis for 
most helpful discussions. (Welch, 
$2375) Margarete Herrig 


TONGUES OF FIRE, 

by Frances Parkinson Keyes 

@ It is obvious that a great deal of 
thought and research have gone into 
the preparation of this anthology. It is 
apparent also that for the author, a 
convert to Roman Catholicism, this 
has been a labour of love. Beginning 
with those who set out on missionary 
journeys immediately after Pentecost, 
the story is carried through the lives 
of Peter, James and Paul, followed by 
St. Patrick. From then to the settling 
of the Ursuline Sisters in Louisiana in 
the early 18th century only the lives 
of Roman Catholic missionaries find 
a place in this anthology. The book 
probably would have wider appeal if 


more of the names well-known to and 
honoured by Protestants had been in- 
cluded. The Judsons, Bishop Asbury, 
Robert Morrison, David Livingstone 
and Albert Schweitzer form a very 
small representation from among all 
those who have witnessed to the Pro- 
testant faith. (Longmans, $8.75) 
Olive G. Grant 


JOURNEY INTO DANGER, 
by Theodora Herapath 
e@ It was a day that began as any 
other, but when it ended Rob de 
Soren’s whole life had changed. It was 
November, 1751. Rob was due to sail 
from Quebec city at sunset. He went 
ashore for a walk, became lost, sprain- 
ed his ankle — and missed his ship 
besides! No other would leave the port 
of Quebec until spring. And so began 
Rob’s “journey into danger”, and his 
adventures with the Indians, the 
French of France and New France, 
and the English — and _ beautiful 
Sophie! This is historical fiction beau- 
tifully written, and filled with adven- 
ture, excitement and romance. Junior 
high aged readers will especially enjoy 
it. (Longmans, $3.50) 

Frances D. Nugent 


GOD PLANTED FIVE SEEDS, 
by Jean Dye Johnson 

Five American missionaries  at- 
tempted to take the first gospel mes- 
sage to the Ayorés in the Bolivian 
jungle in 1943. They were never seen 
again. Instead of indulging in self- 
pity, three of the wives waiting at the 
edge of the jungle stayed to continue 
their husbands’ work. Out of tragedy 
came triumph when through time the 
savage Ayorés came to live alongside 
them in their mission settlement. In 
this dramatic and suspense-filled con- 
temporary account, one is compelled 
to remember that “God moves in a 
mysterious way, his wonders to per- 
form.” (Fitzhenry and Whiteside, 
$5.45) Kathleen Geddes 


THE CHURCH AND THE 
CRIMINAL, by J. Arthur Hoyles 
e@ To appreciate the attempts now 
being made by various agencies (in- 
cluding our own church) in Canada to 
change public opinion, in regard to 
penal reform, from one of “cure by 
imprisonment” to one of “cure by 
care,” this short book gives excellent 
background material. In it we are re- 
minded that the church does preach 
“deliverance to the captives”, and for 
such deliverance to take place, we must 
take more seriously the evangelical, 
pastoral and educational work of the 
church on behalf of the criminal. 
(Welch, $3.50) 

David C. McLelland 
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WILL THE REAL GORDON 
SINCLAIR PLEASE STAND UP, 
by Gordon Sinclair 

@ The successful Toronto radio and 
television broadcaster and reporter has 
produced an interesting first person 
book that covers a lifetime of travel 
and writing. Despite what he himself 
calls his “cocky arrogance” Sinclair 
tells a good story, and this is a colour- 
ful book. (McClelland and Stewart, 
$6 cloth, $2.50 paper) 


A BUSINESSMAN LOOKS AT THE 
BIBLE, by W. Maxey Jarman 
@ Here is a frank, straightforward 
account of what the Christian faith 
means to the chairman of the huge 
Genesco Corporation. It is refreshing 
to read his man-to-man way of ex- 
pressing things of the faith in worka- 
day terms. We may not all agree with 
his attitude toward Christians who feel 
that evangelism and social action must 
go hand in hand to truly express the 
gospel, nor his dispensational approach 
to the scriptures. Nevertheless, the 
book will help any man who is won- 
dering if God really cares about the 
day to day problems of our lives in the 
business world. (Welch, $3.25) 

Roy A. Hamilton 


MOLLY, by Charles Perkins 
@ Molly is a brown and white St. 
Bernard whose master tells of their ex- 
citing and often hilarious adventures 
together while growing up in a small 
Canadian town. For children 9 to 11. 
(Longmans, $3.50) 

Margaret Armstrong 


STORIES FROM ACROSS CAN- 
ADA, by Bernard McEvoy 
@ It’s good to find a Canadian book 
by Canadian authors for young read- 
ers. An anthology of 13 short stories 
ranging from the past, “The Legend 
of Iroquois Falls”, to the modern, 
“Load of Trouble”, which deals with 
the problems of shipping a cow by 
space ship. Sports, too, are included. 
Scott Young, Farley Mowatt, Roderick 
L. H. Brown and Sheila Burnford are 
a few of the well-known writers. These 
Canadian sketches fill the all too many 
gaps on the Canadian book shelf. (Mc- 
Clelland and Stewart, $3.50) 

Kathleen Geddes 


MAN FROM NAZARETH, by Harry 
Emerson Fosdick 

@ A paperback reprint which looks at 
Jesus as his contemporaries saw him. 
It provides an answer to those who 
question whether Jesus ever lived. 
(Longmans, $1.85) 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO CHRIS- 
TIAN EDUCATION, Ed. Marvin 
Taylor 
@ This valuable book gives an up-to- 
date picture of Christian education in 
the North American Protestant chur- 
ches. It is a source book of basic 
thinking about and careful re-examina- 
tion of the church’s teaching task. 
Marvin Taylor has brought together 
fresh and illuminating thought from 
32 outstanding theologians and educa- 
tors. The chapters are brief, but rich 
in content, with supplementary read- 
ing suggested in each. A bibliography 
and a subject index are included. Re- 
commended for church libraries as a 
basic source book; particularly valu- 
able for ministers, Christian education 
directors and all who share in the 
educational program of local congre- 
gations. (Welch, $7.25) 

R. P. Carter 


THE CURSE OF THE VIKING 
GRAVE, by Farley Mowat 

@ The author’s latest adventure story 
of Canada’s north is a welcome sequel 
to his award-winning Lost in the 
Barrens. He introduces Angeline, a 
Chipewayan Indian, sister of one of 
the original three main characters. The 
story moves from crisis to crisis in a 
fascinating way. Youthful readers will 
enjoy his word-portrait of the North- 
ern Manitoba, Ontario, Hudson Bay 
area. Recommended for all who enjoy 
adventures of little-known people in a 
virtually unexplored land. (McClelland 
and Stewart, $4.50) T. Voisey 


STORY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH IN IRELAND, 
by Rev. Dr. A. C. Anderson 
@ The first third of the book reflects 
the vicissitudes of the church catholic 
and the church in the British Isles. 
The rest, on Irish Presbyterianism, 
deals admirably with public worship, 
church music, evangelism and steward- 
ship. The author writes in a lucid 
style and his facts are well chosen. 
(Publication Dept., Church House, 
10s) 

T. M. Bailey 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLE 
CREATURES, ed. by M. Theodore 
Heinecken 

e If it’s mentioned in the Bible it’s 
here — listed under mammals, birds, 
insects, mollusks, fish and reptiles, with 
150 illustrations. Besides being a valu- 
able reference, the book is also enjoy- 
able reading, giving fresh insight into 
even the more familiar biblical refer- 
ences. (Welch, $7.50) 


Messages of hope 
for every day 


THE 


CARPENTER’S SON 


Carlyle Marney. These challenging 
sermons will help each reader answer 
the ultimate question about Christ 
—‘But who do you say that | am?””— 
and commit himself to the Christian 
way of life. 96 pages. $2.50 


WHAT JESUS 
PROCLAIMED 


Ray W. Ragsdale. Twelve messages in 
which Dr. Ragsdale gives fresh insight 
into Christ’s teachings about the 
nature of God, the brotherhood of 
man, material possessions, faith, 
prayer, and love. 160 pages. $3.75 


THIS IS 
STEVIE’S STORY 


Dorothy Garst Murray. For any parent 
of a retarded child—for anyone con- 
cerned wtih the study of mental 
health—Mrs. Murray has written the 
heartwarming story of Stevie, her 
mentally retarded son. 192 pages. 
Paper, $2.50 


At your local bookstore 
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The Church 
in the 
French Era 


From Colonization to the 
British Conquest, 1763 


H. H. Walsh 


This first volume of three definitive 
works, A History of the Christian 
Church in Canada, examines the 
French era of dominance. The author 
discusses the influence of the “great 
discovery” in shaping both the Refor- 
mation and the Counter-Reformation, 
and the adherents’ struggle for 
spiritual power over the aborigines 
and new-comers to America. The 
major part of the work is devoted to 
the French missionary church — its 
unusual role in producing a uniquely 
Canadian Christian tradition and its 
contribution to French-Canadian 
nationalism. A valuable and compre- 
hensive study. $6.50 


Ryerson 


THE BIG 
CHANGE 


by Rex Dolan 


A publication of the Board of Evangelism 
and Social Service, The United Church of 
Canada. 
THE BIG CHANGE takes an unflinching 
look at ‘“‘The Death of God’’, “The New 
Morality”, and ‘‘The Changing Role of the 
Church in Modern Society’’. 
A book for those who want to know more 
about ‘‘what’s going on” in Christianity 
and in the world today. 
$1.00 per copy 
12 copies for $10.00 


Order from: 


Presbyterian Publications 
52 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont. 


BOOKS ~~ 


all church supplies from 
PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 
52 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


Order 


A collection of 
Meditations from 
the Devotional Masters 


Compiled by 
J. Manning Potts 


Presenting the voices of the great saints of 
the Christian Church. Gives a broader 
understanding of Christian thinking 
through the centuries. $1.00 per copy, 
$10 per dozen, postpaid. Order from 


hinnyelal 
clserKoon 

WV orld’s most widely used daily devotional guide 
1908 Grand Ave. Nashville, Tenn. 37203 


Children learn the way of 

love and understanding 

through stories, riddles, 

-¢< recipes, games and craft 

“c= ideas available in Quaker 
“children’s materials. 


Full of ideas for your 


/ PROJECTS > 


FOR - congregation’s children’s 


i cHinpren | 9rOUPs- 


ae Materials distributed in 


i Canada at cost by Cana- 

24 dian Friends Service 

“+ Committee, 60 Lowther 
Ave., Toronto 5. 


Write for free catalogue 
of materials. 


MUSIC win. MESSAGE 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Hymn-books for congregational use, Song 
and Chorus. Books, Solos, Duets, etc. 


EVANGELICAL - PUBLISHERS 
241 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 1 


theological 


bulletin 


mcmaster divinity college 


hamilton ontario 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


$1 per year Canada and U.S.A. 


7/6 per year in Britain. 


PERSONALS 


At the induction of the Rev. Bruce 
J. Molloy as associate minister of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Victoria, B.C., the 
charge to the minister and congrega- 
tion was given by a ruling elder, Lieut.- 
Commander C. W. Montgomery. 


Among the 74 delegates attending 
the Alberta Camping Association camp 
directors’ seminar at the Banff School 
of Fine Arts, were Miss Jean Smith, 
regional secretary of the Synod of Al- 
berta, Miss Barbara Woodruff, and the 
Rev. G. A. Cunningham of the Camp 
Kannawin committee. 


The moderator of the 92nd general 
assembly, Rev. Dr. G. Deane Johnston, 
and his wife visited the St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Home in Montreal on 
January 21. 


Mr. Ed Ling, who gave up his busi- 
ness in Toronto to study at Taiwan 
Theological College in Formosa, has 
been appointed to the Chinese 
Church, Victoria, B.C. 


The clerk of session of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Watford, Ont., A. C. Walker, 
was honoured by members of the choir 
in which he sang for 65 years. 


Rev. F. D. Douglas of St. Paul’s 
Church, Toronto, was honoured by the 
congregation on the completion of 25 
years there. Gifts were presented to Mr. 
and Mrs. Douglas. 


The Rev. Charles Scott is now in 
Calgary as the first minister of Var- 
sity Acres extension charge. Mr. and 
Mrs. Scott returned recently from 
study in Edinburgh. 


The Rev. Thomas Gemmel has been 
appointed to the St. Luke’s extension 
charge in Oshawa, Ont. He returned 
from post graduate study at Yale Uni- 
versity in February. 

The Rev. Basil Lowery of Montague, 
P.E.I., has been appointed to the ex- 
tension charge in West Riverview, N.B. 


The Rev. Paul McCarrol is the first 
Presbyterian to study at the Canadian 
Urban Training Centre, an ecumenical 
undertaking in downtown Toronto, 
where he will take a three months’ 
course. 


The Rev. K. C. Doka has been ap- 
pointed by the general board of 
missions as superintendent of missions 
for the Synod of Alberta. 


The many years that Mrs. William 
Cottingham has served as organist 
without compensation at Margaret 
Rodger Memorial Church, Lachute, 
Que., were recognized by the congre- 
gation at the annual meeting. As a 
surprise to her it was announced that 
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The national “Timmy” for 1967 is 
11-year-old Jimmy Sanders from Chal- 
mers Presbyterian Church, Toronto. 
He will be representing countless thou- 
sands of crippled children across 
Canada during the 21st annual Easter 


Seal Campaign between February 23 
and March 26. Many of “Timmy’s” 
appearances will be on coast to coast 
radio and television broadcasts with 
his role directly related to Easter Seals 
and the needs of children with phys- 
ical handicaps. 

From infancy, “Timmy” has at- 
tended Chalmers regularly with his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Sanders, 
and recently he assisted the minister, 
the Rev. Paul L. Storms, by reading 
the scripture lesson in the morning 
service. His church school teachers 
says he is a keen student. He carefully 
maintains his daily devotions. 

“Timmy” attends Sunnyview School 
in North Toronto where he is a top 
student in grade six. He is an avid 
sports fan and actually participates in 
such neighbourhood sidewalk games 
games as hockey, baseball, football and 
the like. His condition, which dates 
back to his birth, restricts his activities 
somewhat, but on the other hand, his 
keen interest coupled with determina- 
tion typifies the characteristics of the 
majority of his crippled friends. 


PERSONALS continued 


an additional stop will be installed on 
the pipe organ and also a set of 
chimes. 

At Cardinal, Ont., Miss Candace 
MacKenzie and Mrs. George Forrester 
have been ordained and inducted as 
elders of St. Andrew’s Church. 


fa},, PRESBYTERIAN MEN 
/ 


When St. Andrew’s 
Church, Huntsville, 
Ont., sent 19-year- 
old Ken Jensen as 
a representative to 
the Toronto pre- 
assembly congress 
.. in 1953, they did 
VE not guess the effect 
A it would have on 
oe the young presi- 
KEN JENSEN dent of their PYPS. 
He had felt there was no place for 
him to continue serving as he was too 
young for the board of managers and 
session. But pre-assembly congress 
made a recommendation to general 
assembly to establish a men’s move- 
ment, and it was passed. 

However, for the next three years 
‘Ken heard no more of the program. 
His work as a bank clerk took him to 
Kirkland Lake and Sault Ste. Marie, 
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where he continued active in PYPS. 


Suddenly he came face to face with 
the PM movement in Kitchener. Ken 
reports that the sincerity and earnest- 
ness of the Bible study made a lasting 
impression on him. The study of train- 
ing manuals one and two provided 
effective ways of sharing his Christian 
faith easily with others. And he was 
able to help organize a men’s asso- 
ciation in Calvin Church, Kitchener. 


Later, Ken’s work took him to 
Thorold, where he became president 
of the men’s association. Within two 
months they formed the congregation’s 
first all-male choir for laymen’s Sun- 
day, Mother’s and Father’s day, with 
men taking parts of the whole service. 
They also attended presbytery PM 
training sessions and now have eight 
trained leaders. A morning adult Bible 
class was started and at the end of ten 
studies two participants took over the 
leadership. 


Moving to Fort Erie, Ken served as 
chairman of the presbytery council 
training program and was responsible 
for much of the planning and promo- 
tion of the Niagara presbytery fall 
rally. : 


As a banker Ken, his wife Myrna 
and daughter Mary Ellen have made 
their home in six presbyteries and 
seven churches. His latest move is to 
Bruce Mines, Ont., where he is bank 
manager. 

(continued overleaf) 
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SPRING COURSES 


CLINICAL PASTORAL 
us TRAINING 


May 15 - June 23 
1967 


For information write: 
The Secretary 
THE INSTITUTE OF PASTORAL 


TRAINING 
BOX 116, WOLFVILLE, N.S. 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Homes Limited 
London, Ontario 
190 Wortley Rd. & 60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-432-1829 


Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


DON’T WAIT UNTI 
NEXT CHRISTMAS 
TO ADD THOSE 
NEW FAMILIES! 


Most congregations receive 
new members at Easter, 

but they don’t add 

them to their RECORD 
subscription list until 

much later. 


Why wait? 


Help them to become 
informed members of your 
congregation by adding 
them to your Every Home 
Plan list immediately. 


\e 
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PM continued 


This is what the Hamilton Spectator 
had to say about a PM prayer break- 
fast held on Saturday, January 7: 


“Presbyterians 
Out-wade Youths 
When Duty Calls 


This morning’s heavy snowfall had 
widely contrasting effects on two dif- 
ferent groups. 

Twenty-seven mountain youths were 
wanted to distribute plastic television 
guide covers. They could have earned 
$10, but only eight boys plowed 
through the snow to get there. 

But 65 Presbyterian men were ex- 
pected at a centennial prayer breakfast 
at the Scottish Rite. Eighty-two 
turned up.” 

An address was given by Dr. G. 
Deane Johnston, moderator of the last 
general assembly, who urged the men 
to display a loving attitude as Chris- 
tians to those who differ with us. 


Nearly 150 men of East Toronto 
Presbytery were present at the Cana- 
diana Motor Hotel, January 21, for 
the third of this season’s men’s leader- 
ship breakfasts. Rev. Wayne Smith of 


Paris, Ontario, gave an address on 
“Tearing apart what God puts to- 
gether”, followed by a panel of three 
ministers and three laymen. They dis- 
cussed two questions, “Is The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada an evangel- 
istic church?” and “Are Presbyterians 
generally convincing in their Christian 
witness?” A quartette of Toronto min- 
isters sang. 


Over 20 attended the inaugural 
meeting of St. Timothy’s Church men’s 
fellowship, Ajax, Ontario, on the night 
of a big snow storm, January 26. Fol- 
lowing dinner an illustrated talk was 
given by T. S. McIntosh, safety officer 
for Ontario Hydro, on the Nuclear 
Generating plants at Douglas Point and 
Pickering. 


About 70 men of Orillia Church, 
Ont., attended the banquet of the 
newly-formed men’s club, January 
10th. An address on “Communicating 
the Gospel” was given by Roy Hamil- 
ton, national director of PM. The 
group plans to hold a prayer break- 
fast monthly. Alex. Bulloch was elected 
president and Bob Weldon secretary. 


The theme of the 1967 PM confer- 
ences will be “Good News for a New 
Age.” At the eastern conference in 
Truro, N.S., May 5-7, the speaker will 
be Dr. Gwyn Walters of Gordon Div- 
inity School, Wenham, Mass. Dr. 
Louis H. Evans, Sr., the former min- 
ister of First Presbyterian Church, 
Hollywood, Calif., will speak at the 
central and western conferences, Sep- 
tember 15-17, Muskoka, Ont., and 
September 22-24, Banff, Alta. William 
B. Cross, president of W. B. Cross Co. 
Ltd. in Toronto and chairman of the 
national committee of PM will speak 
at all three conferences. 


Men of Paris Presbytery held the 
first of a series of breakfasts on Jan- 
uary 14, in Alexandra Church, Brant- 
ford, Ont. Rev. W. L. Young of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Hamilton, spoke on 
the World Congress on Evangelism 
held in Berlin Hol fall. 


Here is a new approach to congre- 
gational men’s gatherings — at Lon- 
don’s New St. James Church, the men 
meet occasionally for luncheon fol- 
lowing the Sunday service. At one 
meeting, George Fernie, assistant to 
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the national director of PM, as the 
speaker, and the film “PM Story” was 
shown. Plans are under consideration 
to encourage other such gatherings in 
the London area. 


The Presbyterian College fund 

The building fund for The Presby- 
terian College has gone over the top 
and stands at $267,635. The committee 
has been discharged. 


Lectures available 

The text of lectures given by Dr. 
Kenneth G. McMillan of the Canadian 
Bible Society at the Northwest Inter- 
national Mission Conference in Salem, 
Oregon, last summer, are available at 
$1.75 from Rev. A. S. Wood, 117-7th 
Ave. S.W., Calgary, Alberta. The 
topic of the lectures was “The Contri- 
bution of the Church to the Develop- 
ment of Canada.” 


IN MEMORIAM 


BARR, ARCHIBALD, elder, New West- 
minster Church, Hamilton, Ont., Jan. 28. 

CHISHOLM, ANDY, superintendent of 
Yonge St. Mission, Toronto, elder of Knox 
Church, Jan. 17. 

DOW, THOMAS, elder, St. 
Church, Kelowna, B.C., Jan. 4. 

EISENHAUER, HILDA M., 75, treas- 
urer, St. Andrew’s Church, Lunenburg, N.S., 
Jan. 13. 

FERGUSON, MRS. BERTRAM T., 88, 
W.M.S. worker, Knox Church, Meaford, 
Ont., Jan. 6. 

FROST, ALFRED L., 84, active member 
of Victoria West Church, P.E.I., Dec. 15. 

FULTON, WILBERT A., 71, represen- 
tative elder, Almonte Church, Ont., Jan. 4. 

HILL, CHESTER, elder, Knox Church, 
Stratford, Ont., Jan. 12. 

MacIVER, MRS. ANGUS, 82, widow of 
Rev. Dr. Angus Maclver, formerly of St. 
Andrew’s, Wyoming and St. John’s, Aber- 
arder, and a life member of the W.M.S., 
Jan. 4. 

MacKENZIE, J. ROBERT, 75, session 
clerk, Sunday school superintendent, Little 


David’s 


Harbour Church, Pictou County, N.S., 
Janaeco: 
MacLENNAN, W. FRASER, elder, 


Armour Heights Church, Toronto, Jan. 21. 
MILLER, ROBERT, elder, Riverdale 
Church, Toronto, session fund treasurer, 
anes. 
MILLMAN, BRUCE, elder, Paterson 
Memorial Church, Sarnia, Ont., Feb. 6. 


SAUNDERS, JOHN GORDON, church 
school treasurer and elder, MacNab St. 
Church, Hamilton, Jan. 19. 

SECORD, ARCHIE, 87, elder, St. David’s 
Church, Ont., Jan. 19. 

SMITH, MRS. L. M., widow of Rev. L. 
M. Smith, Carleton Place, Ont., Feb. 2. 

TAYLOR-MUNRO, MRS. GEORGE; 
widow of Rev. G. Taylor-Munro, mother 
of eight children, one being Rev. Granville 
Taylor-Munro, honorary president W.M.S., 
St. Andrew’s, Kitchener, Ont., Jan. 18. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertisements in this section are 30 cents 
a word, minimum $7.50. Copy is due Ist 
of preceding month. Headings in caps $1 
extra. Consecutive rates available. 


TOUR ALASKA-YUKON 
Three 22-day Midnight Sun Tours will be 
conducted by Rey. Clarkson Smith, originat- 
ing Toronto July 5th, July 23rd and August 
9th. Canadian National to Edmonton, 
“North To Alaska” by motorcoach via 
Alaska Highway, visiting Peace River Coun- 
try; Whitehorse and Dawson City, Yukon; 
Fairbanks, Alaska; Trail of ’98 ferryliner 
to Prince Rupert; Cariboo Trail, Vancouver, 
Victoria, Rogers Pass, Lake Louise, Colum- 
bia Ice Fields, Jasper. Ten thousand miles 
of adventure and excitement. Tour price 
$659, Write: Rey. Clarkson Smith, Box 156, 
Wheatley, Ontario. Phone 825-4213 or 
825-4157 . 


BIBLE SCENES TOUR 
Personally conducted by Rev. Dr. and Mrs. 
R. Stuart Johnston, District Secretary 
Canadian Bible Society (Montreal and 
Quebec), departs April 13th for 21 days. 
Visit Italy, Greece, Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, 
Jordan, Israel, and London, England. RATE 
FROM TORONTO, $1,276.00. 


For folders, information and reservations 
on either of above offerings contact Byron 
Swayze Travel Service Limited, 298 
Dundas Street, London, Ontario. 


TRAVEL BARGAIN 


Join conducted trip to Britain in August. 
Private cabins and saving of $234 per 
couple. Mills Screen Tours, 816 Colony 
Street, Saskatoon, Sask. 


COMING TO EXPO ‘67 
THE MONTREAL WORLD FAIR? 
Group accommodation for youth groups is 
being arranged by St. Andrew’s Y.P.S., St. 
Lambert (within sight of Expo). For 
further information write: Director of Youth 
Project, St. Andrew’s Church, 496 Birch 
Avenue, St. Lambert, Quebec. 


BERMUDA VACATION 


Accommodation in private residence. Spa- 
cious grounds, lovely views, convenient to 
all places of interest. Room and breakfast. 
Write airmail, 10 cents: “HILLSEA”, P.O. 
Box 469, Hamilton, Bermuda. 


FOR SALE 


Stacking chairs and tables, also folding 
chairs, and banquet tables. Top quality, 
lowest prices. Free catalogue. H. H. 
Freeman Chair Mfg., 2220 Midland 


Avenue, Scarborough, Ontario, 293-0958. 


OUTSTANDING SERMONS 
FROM CANADIAN PULPITS 
Edited by John G. Ferry, printed by Ever- 
green Press, Vancouver. Will be pleased 
to send information about how your church 
group can raise funds by selling copies of 
OUTSTANDING SERMONS FROM 
CANADIAN PULPITS, as a centennial fund 
raising project. Sermons by Murdo Nicolson, 
Angus MacQueen, C. Earle Gordon, Clifford 
Elliott, and others equally prominent from 
Anglican, Baptist, Presbyterian and United 
Church pulpits from Halifax to Victoria. 
For further information write: John G. 
Ferry, editor; 10857 — 140th Street, North 

Surrey, B.C 


Musical director, experienced with junior 


CAMP STAFF WANTED 


For Camp Iona, Bala, Ontario, for each 
camp: Camp Directors, Business Managers, 
qualified Waterfront Directors and Nurses, 
senior counsellors 18 years of age and up 
for Intermediate camps, 20 years and up 
for Senior camps. 


Free board and remuneration provided, plus 
satisfaction of aiding Christian Education 
through camping. Write: Rev. J. C. Cooper, 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario. 


COOKS — Ist, 2nd and 3rd, females; also 
Laundress for summer camps near Ottawa, 
London, Collingwood, Port Colbome and 
Kirkland Lake. Minimum age 21 years. 
Well-equipped kitchens and excellent ac- 
commodation. Apply in writing to: Miss 
Helen Wallace, Camp Supervisor, Ontario 
Society for Crippled Children, 350 Rumsey 
Road, Toronto 17, Ontario. 


For Glen Mhor Camp: counsellors and 
senior staff required for July and August. 
Contact Leadership Committee, 225 Moore 
Avenue, Toronto 17, Ontario. 


FOR VARIETY IN YOUR GROUP’S SUM- 
MER CAMP programme, rent new summer 
camp facilities in Muskoka. June to Septem- 
ber. Accommodate 120. Excellent water- 
front. Weekend, weekly, monthly. Apply: 
Camp Oak-A-Lea, Vankoughnet, Ontario. 
Dial 231-0921 (Toronto). 


Established, well-equipped Christian Con- 
ference Centre in Muskoka requires capable 
women for bedroom-housekeeping work, 
laundry, salad kitchen and serving pantry, 
also pastry kitchen helper. Season June to 
September. Reply stating age, experience, 
etc. to: Canadian Keswick Conference, 400 
Mount Pleasant Road, Toronto 7, Ontario. 


HOCKEY PICTURES 
Paying 15¢ for certain St. Lawrence Starch 
photos of the 1930’s and 1940’s. Others to 
date 10¢, if needed. Send list to Bert Dono- 
van, Box 903, Perth, Ontario. 


CARPET BOWLING 


Carpet Balls with carpet for same for 
church clubs and fraternal societies are 
available from A. A. Langford Bowls Co., 
555 Waterloo St., London, Ontario. 


CHURCH SANCTUARY 
FURNISHINGS 


Pulpits, altars, communion tables, lecterns, 
chairs, crosses, etc.  Bilt-Rite Products, 
610A First Avenue North, Saskatoon, Sask. 


DIRECTOR OF MUSIC 

For First United Church, Waterloo, Ont.: 
new church sanctuary, new three manual 37 
rank pipe organ, active senior choir (25-30 
voices), congregation of 650 families, two 
local universities. Reply to: Professor R. G. 
Anthes, 263 Alexandra Avenue, Waterloo. 
State qualifications, experience , references 
and approximate salary. 


and senior choirs, high proficiency at the 
organ, would accept full time position in 
well established church with good organ 
and musically appreciative congregation in 
Toronto or vicinity. Mr. Franz Loesgen, 
24 Bannatyne Drive, Willowdale. Call 444- 
3379. 
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Now in Alberta, Manitoba 
and Ontario: 


F YOU 
DON'T 
DRINK 


.. .pay less 
for your auto 
insurance! 


Abstainers’ Insurance Company is the 
one insurance company in Canada 
that issues policies only to non- 
drinkers. 

Established in Ontario in 1956, 
Abstainers’ Insurance Company 
now also operates in Alberta and 
Manitoba. About $3,000,000 in 
premiums have been written. 


In Alberta and Manitoba write 
for a list of our local agents. 


In Ontario mail this coupon: 


Please send full information on Auto 
Insurance for total abstainers. M4 


Name etenetetetctensicnetarettere] oleic) siete 
INddteSSioterede¥ele) elelsiciohetel=icleiarore 
Age.... Occupation... ...sssee 
Make and Year of Car... ..eeeece 
Used for Pleasure... . Business... 
Used to Drive to Work [J 

If so, One Way Distance... -.ccece 
Age and Sex of All Drivers... se eee 


a a 


My Present Insurance Expires....+. 
17-141 


ABSTAINERS’ INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
24 Peel Street, Box 444, Simcoe, Ontario 


IMMEDIATE services of established inde- 
pendent adjustors available to policyholders 
motoring anywhere in Canada or the U.S.A. 


CHURCH CALENDAR 


INDUCTIONS 


Pembroke, First, Ont., Rev. H. M. Buntain, 
Feb. 16. 

Victoria, St. Andrew’s, B.C., Rev. Bruce J. 
Molloy, associate minister, Jan. 6. 

Wyoming and Camlachie, Ont., Rev. Hugh L. 
Nugent, Feb. 3. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 
Synod of Maritime Provinces: 


Fredericton, St. Andrew’s, N.B., Rev. S. R. 
Jackson, Harvey Station, York Co. 

Newcastle, Millerton and Derby, N.B., Rev. 
Wallace E. Whyte, Box 930, Chatham. 

Pictou, St. Andrew’s, N.S., Rev. L. M. Mac- 
Naughton, Scotsburn. 

Richmond Bay, P.E.I., Rev. Leslie Files, New 
London. 

St. Stephen, St. Stephen’s, N.B., Rev. H. Lyall 
Orr, Greenock Church, St. Andrew’s. 

Sussex, Hampton and Barnesville, N.B., Rev. 


Winnipeg, St. James, Man., Rev. R. G. Krepps, 
199 Lyndale Dr., Norwood 6. 


Synod of Saskatchewan: 


Estevan, Westminster, and Stoughton, St. 
Andrew’s, Sask., Rev. Ronald D. Mulchey, 
118-1st Ave. N.E., Weyburn. 

Saskatoon, Calvin, Sask., Rev. D. R. Foubister, 
834 Ave. B, North, Saskatoon. 


Synod of Alberta: 


Calgary, Knox, Alta., Rev. Gordon Firth, Box 
1264, Banff. 

Medicine Hat, Riverside, Alta., Rev. Dr. R. L. 
Taylor, 258-1st St. S.E., Medicine Hat. 

Willowdale, Edwell and Valley Centre, Alta., 
Rev. Basil Hartley, Box 26, Innisfail. 


Synod of British Columbia: 


Creston, St. Stephen’s, B.C., Rev. A. R. Hen- 
derson, 518-10th St., Cranbrook. 

White Rock, St. John’s, B.C., Rev. Dr, W. O. 
Nugent, R.R.4, Abbotsford. 

North Surrey, St. Andrew’s-Newton, B.C., Rev. 
Dr. W. O. Nugent, R.R.4, Abbotsford. 

Victoria, Trinity, B.C., Rev. Dr. J. L. W. Me- 
Lean, 680 Courtney St., Victoria. 

West Vancouver, B.C., Rev. D. J. M. Corbett, 


John Humphreys, 350 Main St., Saint John. 
Windsor, St. John’s and Noel Road, N.S., Rev. 
R. D. MacLean, 6357 London St., Halifax. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa: 


Arnprior and Dewar’s, Ont., Rev. R. K. Earls, 
Cobden. 

Caintown, St. Paul’s and Lansdowne, Church of 
the Covenant, Ont., Rev. L. R. Renault, 12 
Church St., Brockville. 

Chesterville, Morewood, and Dunbar, Ont., Rev. 
William C. Inglis, Winchester. 

Ft. Coulonge, St. Andrew’s, and Bristol Memo- 
rial, Que, Rev. A. B. Casselman, 4 Atholl 
Doune Dr., Aylmer East. 

Lochwinnoch, Stewartville and Braeside, Ont., 
Rev. William Reid, 460 Raglin St. S., 
Renfrew. 

Ormstown and Valleyfield, Que., Rev. W. M. 
Brown, Howick. 

Ottawa, Erskine, Ont., Rev. A. W. Currie, 82 
Kent St., Ottawa 4. 

Richmond, St. Andrew’s and Stittsville, St. 
Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. T. A. Pollock, Manotick. 

Spencerville, Ventnor and East Oxford, Ont., 
Rev. David Mawhinney, Box 971, Prescott. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston: 


Bolton and Nashville, Ont., Rev. J. W. McBride, 
44 Church St. E., Brampton. 

Duntroon, Nottawa and West Nottawasaga, 
Rev. Ben Short, Creemore. 

Foxboro, Roslin and Fuller, Ont., Rev. D. C. 
MacPherson, Box 118, Stirling. 
Hespeler, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. R. A. Jack- 
son, Knox’s Church, Queen’s Square, Galt. 
Pittsburgh, St. John’s, and Sand Hill, Ont., Rev. 
M. C. Young, Box 732, Gananoque. 

Port Perry and Ashburn, Ont., Rev. George H. 
Moore, 89 Toronto St., Uxbridge. 

Toronto, Parkdale, Ont., Rev. F. R. M. Ander- 
son, 111 Westmount Ave., Toronto 4. 

Toronto, St. John’s, Ont., Dr. DeC. H. Rayner, 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills. 


Synod of Hamilton and London: 


Ancaster, St. Andrew’s, and Alberton, Ont., 
Rey. A. Lorne Mackay, 55 Bruce Park Dr., 
Hamilton. 

Beamsville and Smithville, Ont., Rev. Charles 
D. Henderson, 58 Glen Park Rd., St. Catha- 
rines. 

Brussels, Melville and Belgrave, Knox, Ont., 
Rey. R. U. MacLean, Clint-x. 

Chatsworth, Williamsford and Dornoch, Ont., 
Rev. D. G. Archibald, Tara. 

Fingal, Knox, and Pt. Stanley, St. John’s, Ont., 
Rev. H. S. Rodney, 100 Hines St, S 
Thomas, 

Hamilton, St. John’s, Ont., Rev. Waiter Allum, 
11 Melville St., Dundas. 

London, Knollwood Park, Ont., Rev. Russell 
Gordon, 73 Beattie Ave., London. 

Paris, Ont., Rev. Wm, A, Henderson, 447 
Hunter St., Woodstock. 

St. Catharines, St. Andrew’s (Merritt St.), Ont., 
Rev. A. K. Campbell, 26 Claremont St., 
Thorold. 

Welland, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. J. R. Esler, 
51 Ridgewood Ave., Pt. Colborne. 

Valetta and Blenheim, Ont., Rev. D. MacInnes, 
48 Erie St. S., Ridgetown. 


Synod of Manitoba and North Western Ontario: 


Brandon, Southminster, Man., Rev. James Peter 
Jones, 339 Twelfth St., Brandon. 

Crescent Heights, Sioux Village, and Woodside, 
Mian., Rev. H. L. Henderson, Portage la 
Prairie. 

Dauphin, St. James, Man., Rev. I. L. Jackson, 
Box 1089, Virden. 

Neepawa, Knox, and Minnedosa, Man., Rev. H. 
L. Henderson, Portage la Prairie. 


1100 Thurlow St., Vancouver 5. 


research in c 


OVERSEAS VACANCIES 
India, minister for youth and student work and 


rural hospital. 


Nigeria, c 
city work; minist 


ministe 


hurch growth; doctor for service in 


r social worker for industrial 
er for parish work under 


Nigerian church; doctors for work in joint 


church-government teaching hospital. 


Formosa, minister with competence for theological 
teaching; minister for work with newly estab- 
lished churches among mountain tribes. 
Apply: Overseas Personnel, 50 Wynford Dr., 
Don Mills, Ont. 


BIBLE READINGS © 


March 1 — Psalm 57 

March 2 — Psalm 60 

March 3 — Psalm 61 

March 4 — Psalm 62 

March 5 — Psalm 63 

March 6 — Job 35 

March 7 — Job 36: 1-16 
March 8 — Job 36: 17-33 
March 9 — Job 37: 1-13 
March 10 — Job 37: 14-24 
March 11 — Job 38: 1-15 
March 12 — Job 38: 16-30 
March 13 — Job 38: 31-41 
March 14 — Matthew 26: 36-46 
March 15 — Matthew 26: 47-56 
March 16 — Matthew 26: 57-68 
March 17 — Matthew 26: 69-75 
March 18 — Matthew 27: 1-10 
March 19 — Matthew 27: 11-18 
March 20 — Matthew 27: 19-25 
March 21 — Matthew 27: 26-32 
March 22 — Matthew 27: 33-50 
March 23 — Matthew 27: 51-56 
March 24 — Matthew 27: 57-66 
March 25 — Matthew 28: 1-8 
March 26 — Matthew 28: 9-15 
March 27 — Matthew 28: 16-20 
March 28 — Psalm 64 

March 29 — Psalm 65 

March 30 — Psalm 66: 1-7 
March 31 — Psalm 66: 8-20 


Anniversaries 


133rd — St. Andrew’s, Newmarket, 
Ont., Feb. 26, (Rev. W. I. Mc- 
Elwain). 
75th — Knox, Victoria, B.C., Jan. 8, 
(Rev. A. M. Beaton). 
13th — North Park, Toronto, Feb. 
26, (Rev. George Vais). 
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Drawings 
by James Ritchie 


Up the Skeena River, B.C. 
June, 1906. 
Dear Hugh: 

I wish you could see me right now! I am sitting at a 
rough, home-made wooden table in Andy Julian’s cabin, 
deep in the interior of British Columbia. I met Andy on 
the boat, coming up the Skeena River. He used to be a 
cook at a lumber camp, but has now taken up a home- 
stead near a little lake. He invited me to make my head- 
quarters at his place, so I gratefully loaded my belongings 
on my pony’s pack saddle, and we hiked in to his cabin. 

There is nothing fancy about Andy’s cabin! It is really 
just a one-room log frame. He hasn’t filled in the chinks 
between the logs too well yet, so we get lots of fresh air! 
It seems that Andy and I share the cabin with a family of 
bushytailed pack rats. We have to keep our food in a box 
suspended by wires from the rafters, for this is the only 
safe place. Some of Andy’s dried apples have disappeared 
lately. Last night we found them. The rats had stuffed 
them in the toe of one of my shoes! But I must get back 
to the story of my travels. 

After five days and nights on the train, I was mighty 
glad to get to Vancouver. There were sleepers on the train, 
but they do not come within a missionary’s budget, so I 
tried to get what sleep I could, curled up in the seat. One 
very exciting thing happened. Just as we left Kamloops, 
our train stopped to take on water. The famous gangster 
Bill Miner and his gang ‘held up the engineer at gun-point 
and robbed our train! They didn’t bother the passengers, 
so we were unaware of it at the time, but read about it in 
the Vancouver papers. 

In New Westminster I purchased a pony. She wasn’t 
saddle broken, but I decided I would have to take my 
chances on that. I call her Tilly. We sailed for two days 
up the coast of British Columbia, arriving at Port Essing- 
ton. There I found that the river boats weren’t running 
because the river was in flood, and was told that I might 
be delayed for six weeks! The Anglican minister kindly 
offered me a cot in a tiny lean-to at the back of his church. 
I got my own meals, and managed fairly well. I found 
shelter for the pony in an abandoned saw mill about a mile 
from town. The pony was quite a novelty. Each time I 
took her out to find some grass for her to eat, the Indian 
children would follow us, shouting “There’s a horse.” 

After three weeks, a stern-wheeled steamer was ready 
to go up the Skeena River, and we made the 180 miles 
to Hazelton in a week and a day. The boat was a wood- 
burner, and every few miles we had to tie it up, to load 
wood that had been piled along the bank of the river. 
Sometimes coals belching out of the smokestack would 
start to smolder on the deck, so they always had to have 
a pail of water handy. The men on the boat became very 
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CHILDREN’S STORY 


Adventtires of a Canadian Missionary 


by Margaret McKay Taylor 


Third of a series 


fond of my pony and whenever we stopped for fuel, a 
group of us went ashore to pull handfuls of any green grass 
we could see. When we came to the great canyon, the 
cargo had to be taken from the boat and transported by 
wagon for ten to 12 miles, to be reloaded on the upper 
side of the canyon. The empty boat was held by cables 
fastened to iron rings in the face of the rock and was 
pulled through with great difficulty by donkey engines on 
the prow of the vessel. 

Since my assignment was to explore the route of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway in Northern B.C., and to 
visit work camps and isolated settlers in this pioneer 
country, I began as Andy and I left Hazelton. The men at 
the first camp are putting a new trail through some soft 
ground, The mules of the pack trains keep putting their 
feet into the tracks of the animal ahead. These get deeper 
and deeper, until they skin the knees of the mules. The 
only answer is to make a new trail. The men gave us a 
good meal and afterwards we had a sing song. When I 
told them of my mission, we had evening prayers around 
the campfire. 

The people out here are rugged and courageous, but 
there are many who are lonely. My days are spent going 
from one isolated outpost to another. I often think of you 
all, and when I spend a night out under the stars, with only 
my pony for company, I think of my nice comfortable 
bed at home. But I feel a great sense of joy and satis- 
faction in this work for the Master. 

My love to you all, 
Your brother, 
Robert 


The material for these letters has been selected from the personal 
memoirs of Rev. Robert G. McKay, M.A., D.D. 
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@ The Presbyterian Church in Canada is made up of 
many racial strands. Most of these strands trace their 
origins back to the Protestant reformation of the 16th 
century. The reason we are together in the Presbyterian 
Church is because of our common indebtedness to theol- 
ogical giants like Luther and Calvin. 

This year, while Canadians are celebrating our nation’s 
birthday, Hungarian Canadians will celebrate as well the 
birthday of the Reformed Church in Hungary at the 
Synod of Debrecen in 1567. At this synod the work of 
reformation already accomplished was consolidated into a 
single movement, a form of church government was ham- 
mered out, and the Second Helvetic Confession was 
adopted. This confession, although prepared by Henry 
Bullinger of Zurich, nevertheless enshrines magnificently 
the great themes of the Calvinistic reformation. 

The work of reformation in Hungary had been devel- 
oping rapidly for many decades. The movement in the 
beginning was rather unstructured and spontaneous. Re- 
formation ideas first appeared in cities in which there 
was a large German population. The teachings of Martin 


Luther which were revolutionizing Germany could not 
pass unnoticed. Luther’s 95 Theses (Oct. 315-135 17 Jenad 
awakened so much interest in Hungary that by 1521 the 
Archbishop of Eszpergom ordered the papal bull excom- 
municating Luther read from all the pulpits of the larger 
cities. 

The ferment was further strengthened by the return of 
students from university centres in Western Europe. Some 
had imbibed the new humanism, so impatient of Catholic 
dogma and critical of clerical corruption. Others had 
actually studied at Wittenberg (Luther’s University) and 
other centres of reform, and had become infected with 
“Tuther’s contagion.” 

Although the Diet of Buda 1523 passed a law ordering 
the decapitation, and confiscation of the property, of all 
Lutherans in Hungary, yet it was a futile exercise. Refor- 
mation thinking, in an incredibly short space of time, had 
penetrated into high places and a movement was in pro- 
cess which could not be arrested by legislative means. 
By the mid-point of the century, Hungary in its various 
parts was largely committed to the Protestant cause. 


How the fe ermetien came to Hungary 
FOUR CENTURY 
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Fifteen Hungarian-speaking 
ministers serve 

Presbyterian congregations of 
their people in churches 
located from Ottawa west to 
Vancouver. 


The oldest of these is 
Bekevar Church in Kipling, 
Saskatchewan, 

established 63 years ago. _ 


The 1961 census shows 

126,220 Hungarians. - 
in Canada, of whom 28% 
are Presbyterians. 


BY ALLAN L. FARRIS 


The Great Church of 
Debrecen where the main 
service of celebration of 
the 400th anniversary of 
the Reformed Church in 
Hungary will be held on 
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However, other voices were being heard besides that of 
Luther. Swiss voices such as Zwingli, Bullinger and Calvin 
were listened to with respect. Also the first accents of 
Anti-trinitarianism (Unitarianism) were beginning to mark 
the utterances of some of the Protestants. Thus the Diet 
of Torda 1568 encouraged by the champion of liberty, 
Perenyi, passed a decree providing for religious toleration 
in Transylvania “in order that each might hold the faith 
he wished, with the new rites as with the old, that this 
should be permitted at his own free will.” This appears 
to be the first law anywhere in Christian Europe guaran- 
teeing religious liberty. 

Why this outstanding success? Hungarian historians 
point out that there were no theological giants like Luther 
or Calvin, although there were great preachers and dedi- 
cated evangelists such as Matthew Devay, who was known 
as the “Hungarian Luther.” The most obvious explanation 
is that Hungary was ready for the reformation. As early 
as the 14th century, a number of Waldensians resided in 
Hungary who were highly critical of the ceremonies and 
complexities of the papal church and advocated a return 
to the simple teachings of Jesus. The teachings of the 
heretic John Huss who, following Wycliffe of England, 
challenged the authority of the Pope and demanded a 
return to the spirit of the early church, could not pass 
unnoticed. 

Movements such as these, of course, could only gain 
acceptance because of the decadent condition of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Thomas Craig, in his History of 
the Protestant Church in Hungary remarks, 

“The bishops, abbots, and superior clergy of Hungary, 
were, in general, also wealthy landholders, who, under 
the prevailing feudal system, were often called on to de- 
cide not only with reference to the property, but also the 
lives and liberties of their people. It was no wonder, then, 
that instead of feeding the lambs of the fold of Christ, 
they involved themselves in worldly business affairs of 
state, while their lives were notoriously ill calculated to 
adorn the gospel.” 

The success of the reformation in Hungary, strangely 
enough, may be partly attributed to the disastrous defeat 
of the Hungarians by the Turks at Mohacs in 1526. On 
one hand, the entire country was thrown into confusion 
and desolation; on the other, a large number of priests 
and ranking clergy of the Roman Church lost their lives 
in the battle. Others fled the territories occupied by the 
Turks. The loss of principal leaders therefore, incapac- 
itated the Roman Church from dealing effectively with the 
new reforming movement, or meeting the clamant needs 
of the people for strength, comfort and hope in the face 
of the Turkish devastation. Into this vacuum the already 
virile Protestant groups moved with strength and effec- 
tiveness. 

The unstable political situation resulting from the dis- 
astrous defeat at Mohac also contributed to the success of 
the Protestant cause. Two contenders were vieing for the 
vacant throne. Although both were Roman Catholic their 
political machinations occupied them sufficiently so as to 
allow no time or energy effectively to check the new 
movement. The times, although distressing and confused, 
were therefore propitious for the Protestant cause. But 
only a vital, and aggressive biblical faith could have made 
use of the opportunity. Such a faith burned brightly in the 
hearts of those Hungarian Protestants and in consequence, 
towards the end of the century, almost 90% of the popu- 
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lation were Protestants. 

Protestantism however, was badly divided. Parties pro- 
fessing allegiance to Luther, Melanchthon, Calvin and 
Zwingli appeared. Anti-trinitarianism originating in Italy 
and Poland found an effective spokesman in an Italian 
physician Blandrata and a brilliant controversialist in the 
Hungarian, Francis David. Gradually three main parties 
emerged; the Lutherans, the Calvanists and the Anti- 
trinitarians. The Lutherans tended to prevail among the 
German and Slavic portions of the population. A Luther- 
an synod was formed in 1546 and a Confession of Faith, 
based on the classic Lutheran Augsburg Confession was 
adopted in 1549. The Anti-trinitarians found their chief 
strength in Transylvania. Calvinism gained strength 
among the Magyar Protestants to such an extent that 
it was dubbed “the Hungarian religion.” 

Although serious attempts were made to unite the 
Lutherans and the Reformed, yet differences over the 
nature of Christ’s presence at the Lord’s supper kept them 
apart. Racial differences had a great deal to do with the 
final division into Lutheran and Reformed camps. How- 
ever, this fact must not be permitted to detract from the 
work of great Calvinist leaders such as Martin Sants of 
Kalmancseh, Peter Melius, Gregory Szegedi and Peter 
Karoli, whose powerful preaching and reforming zeal 
captured the imagination and the loyalty of the people. 
By 1567 the lines were sharply drawn and the Synod of 
Debrecen marked the emergence of a distinctly reformed 
Church, committed to the teaching of Geneva’s John 
Calvin and Zurich’s Henry Bullinger. 

By this time however, the Roman Catholic Church 
had begun to recover. The strength and inspiration of the 
counter reformation began to flow into Hungary. When the 
Jesuits were introduced into the territories in 1561, as 
happened elsewhere, the flow to Protestantism was re- 
versed. The Jesuits appealed to the people by preaching, 
pastoral diligence, educational institutions of a high order, 
and the dissemination of attractive literature calculated 
to offset the appeal of Protestantism. 

The most effective work of the counter reformation 
was done by Peter Pazmany who became Archbishop of 
Esztergom in 1616. Born into a reformed family he never- 
theless became a devout Roman Catholic. His program of 
counter reform took two directions. He sought on one 
hand, to win the high ranking nobles to Catholicism, and 
on the other, to strengthen the training and quality of the 
priesthood. The nobility that was converted to Rome, 
following the German example, simply assumed it to be 
their right to compel the inhabitants under their control 
to accept their faith and to come under the ministrations 
of Roman priests. 

Under such policies, and by other astute political man- 
oeuvres, Protestantism, both Lutheran and Reformed was 
greatly reduced, and Anti-trinitarianism practically elim- 
inated. However, in spite of these violent measures the 
counter reformation was not successful in completely ob- 
literating Protestantism in Hungary, as was the case in 
other East European countries such as Poland. 

The presence of Hungarian Presbyterians in our midst 
today is an eloquent testimony to the fact, that against 
tremendous odds, their forefathers held true to the bib- 
lical truths of the reformation. * 


The author is professor of church history at Knox College, Toronto 
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EDITORIALS The Right to Worship 


@ Early in March 425 workers walked out of a steel company plant at Whitby, 
Ontario, because one of their welders was fired. After one day they returned 
to work on the understanding that the case would be discussed by management 
and union officials. 

The welder was dismissed because he refused to work on Sunday. His 
troubles began six weeks ago when the steel company posted a new working 
schedule for the maintenance department, by which the men work seven straight 
days and then have two days off. 

“The new schedule eliminated my sabbath and turned Sunday into a man- 
datory work day, and I simply refused to report in,” Thomas Smith told The 
Record. “I hate to lose the job because it was an excellent one with good pay, 
but I intend to stand on my principles.” 

Mr. Smith said that he was willing to work Sunday in the event of a genuine 
emergency but not as a regular working day. “When we came to Canada the 
immigration people promised us we could worship as we felt and there would 
be no restrictions. But now the company is denying me the right to go to church.” 

Thomas Smith and his wife and daughter worship in St. Andrew’s Presby- 
terian Church, Pickering. He has been a welder for 23 years. 

The point in dispute is interpretation of what work is really necessary on 
Sunday, Mr. Smith told us. He would like to obtain a legal ruling on whether 
an employer may force a person who habitually attends church to work a 
schedule that regularly includes Sunday. 

The welder is surprised at the publicity that his dismissal has received. When 
his fellow workers went on strike he attempted to persuade them to go back 
to work in their own interests. Yet while the majority of them have no strong 
religious convictions they support Thomas Smith in principle. 

The right to worship regularly is part of the freedom that we enjoy, or should 
enjoy, in this country. Production schedules are important in industry, but they 
should rank second for a Christian who would fulfil his duty to God. 

Thomas Smith is that rare type of individual, the kind that is willing to 
surrender job security when it interferes with the practice of his faith. We 
applaud him for his stand. If there were more workers of such high principles 
in Canada, there would be much less unnecessary work done on Sunday. 

As we go to press Mr. Smith is still unemployed. 


A Good and Faithful Servant 


B® “We have a Canadian identity” said General Georges Vanier in the memor- 
able New Year’s Day address in which he appealed to his countrymen of both 
languages to “cast aside pettiness, selfishness and intolerance.” 

The unity which the beloved governor-general sought was demonstrated at 
the state funeral with which his country paid tribute to him on March 8. There, 
in the Basilica of Notre Dame, sat leaders of other Christian communions. The 
moderator of the general assembly represented the Presbyterian Church. 

Precedent was broken when an Anglican bishop, a Greek Orthodox bishop, 
and the president of the Ottawa Council of Churches participated in the tele- 
vised ceremony after the celebration of requiem mass. The solidarity of a nation 
in mourning was indicated by this unusual sharing of a public service in a 
Roman Catholic basilica. 

There were encouraging signs of change at the state funeral as well. In 
celebrating the mass Cardinal Leger and his priests faced the congregation, in 
accordance with one of the decisions of the Vatican Council. The service was 
spoken mainly in English and French, with only occasional use of Latin. At 
least one prayer in English was said in the modern idiom rather than classic 
prose. 

All this was in keeping with the life and faith of a devout Canadian. His 
perception and vision will be kept alive by Madame Vanier. His name will be 
perpetuated as the Vanier Institute of the Family acquires the place that it 
deserves in this country. * 
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A Realistic View of Divorce 


@ The present law on divorce should 
be amended to include wilful deser- 
tion, a Presbyterian delegation told 
the Joint Committee of the Senate 
and House of Commons on Divorce. 

The brief from the board of evan- 
gelism, and social action stressed 
that “the Bible understands mar- 
riage as an indissoluble union be- 
tween a consenting man and woman, 
for their mutual help, the raising 
up of legitimate issue, and for the 
good ordering of family life and 
society. The Bible thinks of mar- 
riage as a wedding of the soul and 
body of a man and woman of such 
a profound kind that ‘they become 
one flesh. Thus, the Christian 
church has always believed that 
God’s will is that marriage be per- 
manent. 

“But the Bible and Christian 
tradition are completely realistic in 
acknowledging the capacity of man, 
in his sin and weakness, to frustrate 
the purpose of God. Sin or weakness 
(or both) is apt to destroy relation- 
ships between God and man, be- 
tween man and his neighbour, 
between a man and his wife. It is 
thus possible for a marriage to die, 
and death may result from other 
causes besides adultery. 

“Wilful desertion may have sev- 
eral meanings today. It may mean 
non-support in an economic sense. 
It may also mean the refusal of one 
or both partners to continue in the 
one flesh relationship, that is to say, 
refusal of sexual intercourse. Wilful 
desertion may also be interpreted in 
the sense of emotional non-support. 
Thus, mental cruelty might come 
under this category. 

“The Westminster Confession of 
Faith would warn us, however, that 
divorce must be regarded as a last 
resort. We are discouraged from 
favouring any measures which 
would make divorce quick and 
easy, and are to favour only those 
measures which will help families 
in real distress . . . 

“Thus, our church does not hold 
that divorce is the natural conse- 
quence even of proved adultery or 
wilful desertion. There is an obliga- 
tion placed upon church and society 
to explore every means of reconcil- 
ing the partners in a sick marriage. 
Divorce belongs only where a mar- 
riage has died.” *« 
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HIGH COST — 
LOW 
INTEREST! 


by Margaret Taylor 


@ Forty-seven men and one woman 
have been appointed by presbyteries 
to serve as conveners of their respec- 
tive 1967 Congress committees. These 
people are an important part of the 
extensive planning and promotion net- 
work that must function in. order to 
produce a four-day gathering of 1,200 
people from all across the Dominion. 
Their task is vital — presentation, 
promotion, and selection of delegates. 
As the deadline for registration ap- 
proached, we contacted these con- 
veners to ask how things were 
shaping up. In an effort to help where 
help was needed, we asked them to 
state their main problem, if any. From 
east and west, and north and south 
they have written, “Our chief problem 
is lack of interest.” 

I am weary of this phrase, and 
because I know that it describes a 
symptom which is all too prevalent in 
our church affairs today, I am more 
convinced than ever that the Congress 
is desperately needed. 

The Congress will not languish if it 
is not fully subscribed. Those who 
have been privileged to attend any 
such gathering, know that if there are 
ten, or 100, or 1,000 people gathered 
in study and prayer, the presence of 
the Spirit of the Lord transforms the 
gathering into a. never-to-be-forgotten 
experience. 

But if the Congress is not sub- 
scribed to capacity, our whole church 
will be poorer for it. We will have 
missed this opportunity to have indi- 
viduals receive a once-in-a-lifetime 
injection of corporate inspiration. Con- 
gregations which could have been 
aroused by the contagious enthusiasm 


of their returning delegates, will 
slumber on. 
Why are the ministers and lay 


people of our church not interested in 
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the Congress? A few reasons have been 
offered, mostly related to cost and 
time. These are mere excuses, for 
several presbyteries are over-sub- 
scribed and are asking for an increased 
quota of delegates. The people in these 
presbyteries have no more money than 
the others — they have more enthus- 
iasm. Perhaps they have more faith. 
The early reports show that the cost 
is considered high only where the in- 
terest is low. 

Time — we say that people who 
can take the required amount of time 
are not available. Yet the several 
hundred registrations which are in the 
hands of the registrar are not from 
people who are unemployed or re- 
tired. They are from busy young 
housewives, students, dentists, lawyers, 
accountants. These people have no 
more time than anyone else — they 
have more enthusiasm. Perhaps they 
have more faith. 

We must not give up so easily. We 
must seek out the personnel and the 
money, believing that the Lord will 
provide them. Larger congregations 
may send someone in a_ small 
struggling church as one of their dele- 
gates. We must work together for the 
whole of the Lord’s work, not just for 
our narrow little piece of it. 

Are we aware of the history of the 
Pre-Assembly Congress in The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada? The first 
Congress was held in 1913, and it 
was Dr. Andrew Grant, of Yukon fame 
who is credited with having conceived 


“Alright, calling a minister the shepherd and his congregation the 


the idea. Mr. John Penman, in his 
dynamic address entitled “Spiritual 
Power — An Essential Need” con- 
cluded with a challenge which is as 
appropriate for us today as it was 54 
years ago: 

“At this time our church needs 
men that have power with God, 
that they may be our leaders, to 
awaken the membership of our 
church to their responsibility. God 
has given us a great land. He is 
putting as a trust into the hands of 
our people great wealth, expecting 
in return our service. Canada and 
her people are in the eyes of the 
world. Will not many of you here 
be willing to pay the price, that you 
may become channels through whom 
God will work?” 


Men of world renown are coming 
to Kingston, June 3-6, not to demon- 
strate their knowledge and skill, but to 
share the depth of their insights and 
the wealth of their experience with 
representative Presbyterians from all 
across Canada, that our church may 
be enriched and uplifted in its Chris- 
tian witness. If we have not sent as 
many delegates as the limitation of 
accommodation will allow our con- 
gregation and presbytery, we are pre- 
venting the Lord in his work. 


When will the zeal and the daunt- 
less faith of our forefathers return to 
transform our apathetic members into 
“men and women on fire for the 
Lord’? I pray that it may be soon.* 


flock is biblical, but show me where you got authority to call the 


offering shearing time.” 
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Last year, the administrators 


of St. George’s College ran off all their own 
programs, student forms and letters 

on a Gestetner Stencil Duplicator. 

They saved themselves $658.70. 


Maybe you should be running things 
yourself too. 


When Headmaster John Wright and his staff first set up 
offices in the rambling Victorian home of a former 
Archbishop, all they had was an old telephone book someone 
had left them. 

It was a shoestring start. But in no time their Anglican 
school for boys was on its way. 

“We needed a lot of printing done,” explained Mrs. McKellar, 
school secretary, ‘‘we had to have things like student 
lists, attendance forms, timetables and report cards. And we 
had to watch the budget.”’ ‘‘We decided to do all our own 
printing on a Gestetner,’’ said Mr. Wright, ‘‘mainly because 
Mrs. McKellar wouldn’t give me any rest until we did.” 

And before long everything in the school that was printed, 
they printed themselves. ‘‘We’re very pleased,’’ added 
Mr. Wright, ‘‘we’re saving a small fortune on outside printing 
costs and getting work that really looks 
professional. Gestetner service is excellent too.”’ 

That’s how the administrators of one of 
Canada’s newest boys’ schools are running 
things. Maybe that’s how you should 
be too. Write Gestetner, 

849 Don Mills Road, Don Mills, Ont 


And get started. 


The people who can help you run things yourself. 


Pungert cont'd. 


NEVER 
SAY 
DIE 


by James H. Williams 


@ In a day when the poor old institu- 
tion of the church is being blasted by 
critics from within and without, we 
may find it hard not to be disturbed. 
From every quarter we are hearing 
either that God is dead, or that the 
commandments are passé, or that 
everywhere the church needs to adjust 
her standards to the changing patterns 
of a changing world. 


We all know that the church is not, 
and never has been, as much alive as 
she ought to be, and that in many 
ways she is failing to relate and com- 
municate her gospel to the world effec- 
tively. Even when we admit that, 
however, we must also concede that no 
reformation or renewal will come from 
the efforts of those who never elevate 
themselves above and beyond the 
promulgation of a gospel of gloom. 

Just as any other enterprise — 
domestic, business or political — re- 
quires candour, criticism and a realis- 
tic approach to advance to better 
things, so also the church requires 
these same essential elements. But 
additionally, and especially, the church 
requires faith, idealism and positive 
action. Christian obedience is first a 
matter of attitudes. Here the scriptural 
injunction is timeless: “As a man 
thinketh in his heart, so is he.” If we 
think we believe that God is dead — 
whatever that means — and if we 
say it often enough, to us eventually 
God will be dead. If through our 
avant-garde new morality we persist in 
depriving the gospel of God’s love of 
the elements of holiness and judgment, 
to us the gospel will become before 
long a meaningless instrument of hu- 
man expediency. 


Similarly, if we harp repetitively on 
the theme of a dying church, our fum- 
ing will have the effect of pounding 
yet another nail in the church’s coffin. 
Worse still, we shall be influencing 
others detrimentally with our negative 
funereal philosophy, which, if left un- 
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challenged, will result either in a grow- 
ing unconcern for our task, or possibly 
the coming into being of a kind of a 
formless ecclesiastical setup, ostensibly 
existing for the salvation of man in a 
secularist society, but failing to be 
effective or inspirational. 

After a while one gets the impres- 
sion of being regarded as terribly old- 
fashioned when one says anything 
contrary to much of the stuff we hear 
or read on the question of the demise 
of the institution of the church in the 
world. If one were sure that this much 
vaunted diagnosis of the patient was 
the correct one, one might be worried 
about being called old-fashioned. Hap- 
pily, however, there are possibly more 
people than we imagine who are not 
overly exercised about this concern, 
nor will they be until the institution 
of the church as we know it has 
proven to be utterly unworkable. 

I do not think that the church’s ill- 
health can be blamed entirely upon 
her forms and structures, but rather 
upon ourselves within the church. 
Everywhere we hear that the world is 
changing. But, surely we realize that 
the world has always been changing, 
though more rapidly in these recent 
years. Let us not make a fetish of it, 
nor be afraid. Surely no one is blind 
to the fact that we are living amid 
the wonders of the space age, atomic 
energy, and jet propulsion: wonders 
so incredibly awesome in terms of 
threat or promise for the great masses 
of mankind that we almost hesitate to 
reflect upon their possibilities. 

This is the kind of world in which 
we are living. But we are still God’s 
people, standing in the need of the 
benefits of his grace, of the saving 
knowledge of God in Christ Jesus, and 
of the power and comfort of the Holy 
Spirit, no matter how secularized we 
may have become. We need the in- 
struction of the written word, the min- 
istry of the word and sacraments, the 
provision of meeting places for fellow- 
ship, worship, praise and prayer. We 
need facilities for the Christian educa- 
tion of the young and the not-so- 
young. 

We need church government and 
polity and such other organizational 
procedures as are necessary to sus- 
tain the mission of the church to the 
world. As I see the question, it is not 
so much a matter of changing the 
church’s forms as of changing our at- 
titudes. In the last analysis, I suppose 
it is a question of being penitent 
enough to allow God to change us so 


that we may be of a mind and heart 
and will to undertake the task unto 
which we have been commissioned. 

Our world is in some respects like 
a colossal generating plant. The very 
atmosphere in which we live is charged 
with electricity. We exist in tension, a 
kind of magnetic field in which we are 
assaulted by the most incredibly 
powerful antithetical pressures, which 
are in turn induced by the inevitable 
interaction of intensively polarized 
elemental forces. If we are sensitive 
to our environment at all — and it is 
almost inconceivable that we should 
not be — we are bound to experience 
the stress of a positive or a negative 
pull. 

But it is at this point that the simile 
fails. Our world is more than a mag- 
netic field in a purely physical sense. 
It is inhabited by people who are not 
entirely in bondage to their environ- 
ment, but are endowed with intel- 
ligence and the capacity to make moral 
decisions. If they will, they can choose 
the positive in preference to the nega- 
tive, irrespective of the potency of the 
tensions with which they are sur- 
rounded. 

These are the kind of people we 
need within our churches today: 
people of triumphant faith, positive 
spirit, and resolute will. May their 
tribe increase! 

If we are to persuade the world that 
Christianity is not only worthwhile but 
essential — first the church has to out- 
live the world in service to humanity, 
in charity, purity and joy, whether 
officially through the church’s forms or 
not. Second, it has to out-die the world 
by showing that it is prepared to pay 
the price of being Christian. Third, 
the church has to out-think the world 
by interpreting today’s events under 
the sovereignty of God and in the un- 
failing light of the gospel, and by 
relating the word of God intelligently 
and intelligibly within the context of 
the real conditions of these times. * 


Specialists in the Ministry 
Dillwyn T. Evans plays it safe when 
he accepts and respects the specialized 
ministries of church office executives 
and professors in our colleges. But 
what about the increasing number of 
ministers who are neither church office 
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executives nor professers in our col- 
leges and yet exercise a specialized 
ministry? Are we to assume that there 
really aren’t any, or do our church 
courts just have trouble “recognizing” 
them? I suspect that the latter is closer 
to the truth. 


These unrecognized ministers are 
told that they are doing “a great work 
for the kingdom of God” but church 
courts are always sorry they have left 
the ministry. How is this possible? 
Church courts haven’t defrocked them 
or denied their ordination. This is only 
possible if the parish ministry is the 
only one we accept in our church. We 
continually infer that minister-social 
workers and minister-teachers are 
cowardly deserters who have made a 
deal with the world. Why can’t our 
church accept and respect these min- 
isters on a par with the parish clergy- 
man? Congregations, too small to 
afford the minimum stipend and yet 
desperately in need of an ordained 
minister, would gladly call one of 
these ordained ministers to teach or do 
social work in the local community and 
give leadership to their church. 


It may be true that specialists are 
particularly prone to seeing only part 
of a person but it is just as true that 
general practitioners are guilty of imag- 
ining they can do all things well. The 
congregation that says they have a 
powerful preacher, a meticulous ad- 
ministrator, a perceptive visitor, a 
man’s man, a woman’s man, and a 
teen-ager’s delight is either lying or 
talking about a minister they would 
like to get to replace the one they have. 
Even the parish minister is a specialist 
in certain areas of his work. 

Let’s not waste time drumming up a 
useless battle between ministerial 
specialists and general practitioners. 
We cannot sell the parish ministry that 
way nor can we sell it like a soap that 
guarantees that “you’ll never have an 
unhappy day in your ministry because 
you'll always get the required results.” 


When someone leaves the ministry, 
it means a lot more than just the parish 
ministry. It means that he has become 
totally indifferent and even hostile to 
the spirit of God as he works in the 
human soul. He has become the rugged 
individualist who needs neither the love 
of God nor the concern of man; a per- 
son whose conscience is so hardened 
and bitter that war, famine, death, and 
gross injustice does not strike a respon- 
sive cord in his heart. That’s leaving 
the ministry! Englehart, Ont. 


(Rev.) W. K. McKinnon 
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Casavant at 


Expo 67 


An 18-stop mechanical action organ will be featured 
in an hour-long concert each day in the 500-seat theatre 
of the Canadian Pavilion at Expo 67 in Montreal. 
Designed and built by Casavant to fit the theatre’s 
requirements and modern styling, this instrument will 
enable millions of visitors from around the world to 
see and hear for themselves an example of the finest 
work Canadian organ building has to offer. 

Between April 28 and October 27, the six-months’ 
season of the International Exhibition, 26 prominent 
Canadian organists will appear as soloists. We hope 
you will be among those who attend. 

A special note — the Casavant organ at Expo will be 
available for delivery at the close of the Exhibition. 
Interested parties or organizations are invited to con- 
tact Casavant at the earliest opportunity. 


Casavant Freres 


LIMITEE 
ST. HYACINTHE, QUEBEC, CANADA 
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By William E. Hulme 


@ We are experiencing a growing casualty list in the min- 
istry. Why are so many ministers on the defensive? What 
can the laity do in this complex situation? 

The office of the ministry has its occupational hazards. 
Unlike other professions, however, this office is complic- 
ated by its organic involvement with a social body. The 
minister’s occupational hazards are critical today because 
this social body — the church — is on the defensive. 

Our society is undergoing a process called secularization. 
God was once considered indigenous to our culture. Today 
he is being moved out of the culture. He is a sectarian 
symbol in a pluralistic society. This church, therefore, is 
feeling the pinch of being just one institution among 
others attempting to justify its existence. 

This may all be to the good. When God is considered 
indigenous to a culture, he may cease actually to be the 
living God. Deference paid to him by such a society may 
be more polite than genuine. Privileges given to the church 
may compromise the church’s witness to this society. The 
God who is really God is above and beyond the culture. 
As the unlimited one he cannot be limited to a cultural 
understanding of him. Otherwise how could he be that 
culture’s judge? 

This transition of God’s removal from our culture has 
been difficult for the church, and the clergy feel it most. 
The reason is obvious — the clergy in contrast to the lay- 
men have made a vocational commitment to the church. 
Not only is their “church” life affected, their work-a-day 
world is in the same straits. 

I believe this is largely why we are experiencing a grow- 
ing casualty list in the ministry. When a person’s profes- 
sion is on the defensive, it is easy for him to feel sorry 
for himself. 

The minister is usually a man. As such he feels the 
vocational pressures that plague the professional and busi- 
ness man in our socio-economic world. He, too, has a need 
to succeed — to establish his worth through his work. 
Because of the defensiveness in which he now finds him- 
self, he can easily develop a sense of professional inferior- 
ity. 

If the minister feels professionally inferior, however, 
our simply saying that he should not feel this way does 
not change things. Yet there is something that you as a 
layman can do that will help to produce a change. 

You are to the clergyman what fielders in a baseball 
game are to the pitcher. Whether the team wins or loses, 
the pitcher gets the credit. It goes on his record. Yet this 
statistical tabulation of the pitcher’s wins and losses does 
not tell the story of the interdependence of the team 
members. So the minister’s success or failure, his dis- 
couragement or encouragement, is dependent upon the 
layman to a degree that both you and he may be reluctant 
to admit. In this period of transition from a God-accepting 
to a secularized culture there are two specific problems in 
which your assistance is greatly needed. 

Not only is God being removed from our cultural 
patterns, but our cultural patterns are infiltrating our 
churches. While the former may be a blessing in disguise, 
the latter is definitely a corrupting influence. Whenever 


Dr. Hulme is professor of clinical pastoral theology at Wartburg 
College, Waverly, Iowa, U.S.A. 
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we identify the church with a particular cultural orienta- 
tion, it becomes “of the world” rather than simply “in the 
world.” The minister has his own peculiar susceptibility to 
this acculturalization process. Were I addressing myself to 
pastors, I would discuss this particular problem. But I am 
addressing myself in this instance primarily to laymen. 

Because our congregations have tended to become con- 
gregations of the middle class we are intent on preserving 
the status quo. Most of us are relatively well situated in 
our society and understandably do not care to see any 
change that may threaten our position. We have our vested 
interests in society and naturally want to protect them. 

Yet we are in the midst of social change — even 
revolution — in which the status quo is being strongly 
challenged. The civil rights — or better, human rights — 
movement is one example of this challenge. Perhaps the 
most pertinent question facing us today is the one put to 
Jesus, “And who is my neighbour?” Most of us want to 
reserve the right to select our neighbour. It is our freedom, 
we say. Yet it is not our Christian freedom. We give up 
this freedom when we follow Christ. 

Our segregation is as much social and economic as it 
is racial. We are congregations largely of self-made men 
who have what we have by hard work and ingenuity. 
Because of this, we like Cain ask, “Am I my brother’s 
keeper?” Like Cain also we may wish we could answer 
no. “Let him work for it like I had to work for it!” Instead 
of being our brother’s keeper, or even our brother’s 
brother, we have become our brother’s judge. 

It is this attitude that frustrates any ministry in the 
name of Christ. A very subtle justification by works — yes 
by hard work — has entered in to crowd out justification 
by grace. The words of St. Paul hit their mark: “For who 
maketh thee to differ from another? And what hast thou 
that thou didst not receive? Now if thou didst receive it, 
why dost thou glory, as if thou hadst not received it?” 
(I Cor. 4:7) 

The minister has the advantage in this period of social 
change because his vocation is not directly bound up with 
the economic structure at the core of our culture. For this 
reason he is more vocationally free to see what is happen- 
ing in the culture. In fact, it is his vocation to evaluate our 
cultural patterns by the standard of God’s word. He is 
called to exercise leadership in this regard. 

It is never easy to move over and make room for others. 
But it is Christian. When the minister runs into strong 
opposition to this call to sacrifice — not from the world 
where he expects it, but from his own congregation — he 
is face to face with an occupational hazard. He is tempted 
either to give in to the pressure and soft-pedal his witness, 
or to get out of the ministry altogether. Either case is 
tragedy. Your support at this moment, not simply of your 
minister but of the witness of the word of God, may be the 
crucial element in preventing either tragedy. 

The pastor and his wife know more people than most 
others in the community and yet they have fewer friends. 
The pastor and sometimes also his wife are more involved 
in the lives of people than most others, and yet they have 
fewer confidants. Laymen who desire to talk to someone 
about their problems can see the pastor, but who does the 
pastor see regarding his problems? Also what about the 
minister’s wife? What does she do when she wants to talk 
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to a pastor? Go to her husband? What if he is part of her 
problem? 

Because of their unique position in the congregation 
the pastor and his wife may be in an interpersonal vacuum 
regarding their own intimate needs. Some may think that 
like the Cabots of Boston they can talk with God. Yet God 
is not a substitute for people. He chose to manifest him- 
self through a church which is a communion of people. 
It is through our fellowship with other people that we 
fellowship with Christ. This is why we are called members 
of Christ’s body of which he is the head. The minister may 
have less access to the reciprocity of the church’s fellow- 
ship than has the layman. 

Although the pastor is everybody’s friend, he has a 
serious shortage of friends in the full sense of the word. 
By this I mean that he has very few people with whom 
he can be just friends. For example, one pastor and his 
wife had formed a mutual friendship with a neighbour 
couple. The minister, however, was apprehensive about 
the relationship. ‘“They’re talking about joining my 
church,” he said. “For the sake of our friendship, ’m just 
hoping they won't.” 

The limits may not only be on the friendship side of 
the relationship. The pastoral side may also be curtailed. 
In misfortunes like sickness, the pastoral role is normally 
unaffected. However, in marital and other family problems 
where there is a sense of shame, the mutuality of friend- 
ship can be a psychological block to pastoral care. 

When a certain husband shared his guilt over adultery 
with his pastor, the pastor encouraged him to tell his wife. 
“Talk it over together,” he said. “You may even want to 
discuss it with a counsellor if you both agree that it is 
necessary. I’m available. Or, I can refer you to a marriage 
counsellor, if your wife prefers.” 

The pastor later had mixed feelings over what he had 
said. Although he left the door open for them both to 
come for counsel, he did not encourage it. Why? ‘“Prob- 
ably since my wife and I and this couple are pretty close 
friends,” he said. “I may have felt some embarrassment in 
counselling both of them.” It was something of a relief — 
and incidentally no surprise — to the pastor when they did 
not ask for counsel. 

This shortage of close friends is particularly hard on 
the pastor’s wife. The minister’s professional challenge 
takes up much of the void. Although some minister’s wives 
make their husband’s ministry their vocation also, the 
majority of ministers’ wives are first of all wives and 
mothers. They are more than pastor’s wives; they are per- 
sons with needs like all other persons. When these needs 
are not met — when the parish is her exile from intimate 
friendships —- the pastor may have the problem of an 
unhappy wife, and unhappy wives make for unhappy 
ministers. 

Here again you as a layman can give encouragement to 
your pastor. The congregational structure allows for the 
mutual caring for one another of pastor and people. As 
the pastor becomes involved in the needs and concerns 
of his people, he ministers to them in a most meaningful 
moment. By the same token, the congregation also cares 
for the pastor. As the laymen show an interest in his inter- 
ests, a concern for his concerns, offering their love to him 
and his family, they are fulfilling their pastoral respon- 
sibility in ministering to their needs. 
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The friendship offered to the manse family should have 
no strings attached to it. The minister is not called 
“Father” by some churches without reason. In a sense he 
is like a father. Members of a congregation can also be 
like children and want to be the father’s “most favoured” 
child. Because of this, close relationships between the 
pastor and certain parishioners may turn sour. When the 
pastor turns his attention to other members or fails to 
support their pet projects, they feel betrayed. 

There will be times when you may not feel appreciated 
by the pastor or his wife — but really you are. We often 
take our friends for granted because we know we can 
count on them. This is particularly true when one has 
responsibilities for many people, and his attention is 
drawn more to those with whom his ties are less secure. 

You can also help by recognizing that your minister and 
his wife may desire friends outside of the congregation. 
He has his need not only for a circle of intimacy but also 
for a life apart from his work. There is nothing that can 
provide this needed diversion better than intimate socializ- 
ing. If you accept this fact he will feel more free to 
recognize his needs realistically. 


When he sees his profession on the defensive, his people 
bogged down in cultural corruption, and his family life 
in need of more attention, the pastor becomes discouraged. 
He became discouraged in former years also, but he made 
his adjustments to his profession because he was “wedded” 
to it. Today the stigma of quitting the ministry has les- 
sened, and an increasing number of ministers are taking 
this way out. The minister quits because he honestly feels 
he can do more for the Christian cause as a layman. Again 
you would disagree — and so would I. If the church is 
to have a lay witness we need a strong and vigorous 
clergy. When the ordained ministry declines, it is only a 
matter of time before the lay witness also declines. 


Yet the parish system has abuses that are in need of 
correction. The congregation whose laymen believe that 
they hire a minister to do the work of ministry for them is 
out of line with the New Testament. The minister is a 
leader in ministry and not a substitute for the layman. He 
is to equip the laymen to minister — to lead his con- 
gregation in bearing witness to the gospel in his com- 
munity as they go from the pew to the market place. We 
seem to have a double standard in the church for the 
clergy and the laity as phoney as the double standard in 
morals for men and women. 


A study has revealed that the minister may spend from 
30 to 50 per cent of his time oiling the wheels of the 
church organization so that it works in harmony. He is 
like a coach who spends so much of his time trying to get 
his team to play together that he never is able to take 
them onto the field of competition. This is why he may 
become discouraged with the parish ministry. 

The local congregation is not “your church” or “our 
church” but Christ’s church. Institutions tend to be slow 
in recognizing changing situations and the church is no 
exception. When clergy and laity work together to over- 
come this time lag, the clergy’s morale goes up and the 
church’s ministry to the community becomes more 
effective. * 
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™@ Rain may come upon the earth as either a blessing or a 
curse. The same is true for the want of rain. 

Elijah forecast a drought that aggravated his own thirst 
when the brook Cherith dried up. Solomon spoke of 
drought as a sign that the people had sinned against God 
(I Kings 8:35). On the other hand, the psalmist speaks 
of rain as a sign of God’s blessing of the land (68:9)+ In 
memorable words the prophet Isaiah spoke of rain water- 
ing the earth, causing growth, and making possible a har- 
vest (55510). 

At the same time we know that under a different set of 
circumstances rain may be taken as a sign of God’s anger. 
No one wants the “rain in harvest” or the “beating rain 


that leaves no food”, of which we are told in the book of 
Proverbs (26:1, 28:3). We do not have to think in terms © 


of the 40 days of rain in Noah’s day to know that it may 
come as a judgment on the earth. 


In this season of the year, however true to form the 


weather may be throughout our land, we expect some 


April showers. By and large we accept this as good for the _ 


land and as a forerunner of a fruitful summer. 

_ When, however, we say that “into each life some rain 

_ must fall”, we are thinking in terms of some kind of 
trouble or suffering. Jesus himself said that the rain falls 

‘on the just and the unjust. He thus tried to free the 

people of those oS from the misconception ory all suffer- 
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they look”; troubles may come as blessings in disguise. 

When his wife advised him that his defeat at the British 
electoral polls in 1945 might be a blessing in disguise. 
Sir Winston Churchill replied that if it were so, it was 
quite effectively disguised. We often feel that way about 
our own disappointments, frustrations and handicaps. 

Samuel Rutherford was one of the Covenanters. He 
often endured difficult days, and on one occasion he was 
in danger of losing his hope, if not his faith. When he was 
able to see things more clearly, however, he said: ‘Fool 
that I was not to know that the messages of God are not 
to be read through the envelope in which they are en- 
closed.” 

We must in days of calm try to send the roots of our 
spiritual life down deeply enough into Christian faith that 
still they will hold us fast in times of storm. Who knows 
but that even our sufferings may be to God’s praise! At 
any rate, the Danish philosopher Soren Kierkegaard once 


said: “The bird on the branch, the lily in the meadow, 
the stag in the forest, the fish in the sea, and countless’ 


joyful people sing: God is love! But under all these 


sopranos, as it were a sustained bass part, sounds the de 


profundis of the sacrificed: God is love.” 
Let not the clouds and showers, the troubles and sor- 


rows that inevitably come to us all extinguish the fires of 


our faith. In our times of trouble may we hear the God 


_ of Jesus Christ speaking to us as of old he spoke through 
‘Tsaiah (43:1f.) “Fear not, for I have redeemed you; I 


have called you by name, you are mine. When you pass 


: through the waters I will be with you; and through the 


‘rivers, they shall not overwhelm you.” May we be able 
‘to understand what Jesus meant when he said, in J.B. 
Phillips translation: “How happy are those who know what 
®W means, for they will be given courage and com- 
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@ In 1958, when the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
and the United Presbyterian Church in North America 
combined to form the United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A., a committee was appointed to prepare “a brief 
contemporary statement of faith.” Now, nine years later, 
the general assembly has twice approved overwhelmingly 
a new confession of Faith, embodied in a Book of Con- 
fessions which marks out the road by which the church 
has made its way across the centuries. Also, presbyteries 
are now voting their approval or disapproval, and, if 
two-thirds of them approve, the new order will be 
incorporated in the constitution of the church by the 
assembly in May. This is an important moment in Pres- 
byterian history. For the first time in 320 years a Presby- 
terian church has found a way that, without turning its 
back on Westminster, John Knox or Calvin, it can assert 
its freedom to speak as a confessing church to the critical 
situation that confronts us today. 

Anyone who examines the Confession of 1967 will find 
that, while it is contemporary, it is not brief, nor is it 
merely a statement. The committee, after a period of 
floundering in an attempt to be brief, decided that first it 
had to determine what needed to be said by the church at 
this moment in history. Content must be primary. A 
decision was made to focus the statement on God’s 
reconciling act in Jesus Christ whereby he overcame, and 
through his ministry in the church overcomes, the aliena- 
tion of men from himself and from each other. Areas of 
the statement were then assigned to sub-committees, one 
on God’s action in Jesus Christ, one on scripture and 
revelation, one on the church as the ministry of reconcilia- 
tion, one on ethics which would pinpoint the implications 
of a reconciling mission for the life of the world. 

The committee was agreed that it would not attempt a 
full rounded system of doctrine. It would not need to 
restate doctrines such as the trinity or the incarnation 
which already stood forth with inimitable clarity in earlier 
creeds and confessions. The statement should speak as 
sharply as possible at those points where the church at 
present is most dangerously enveloped in vagueness and 
confusion. We were aware also that affirmations are much 
too easy to make if they are not accompanied by negations. 
The church must know that the cost of standing for the 
gospel is that it must resist every perversion or denial of 
the gospel. Yet the statement must not have a negative 
cast; the negations would have to be somehow embodied 
in the affirmations. 

Years of inter-action between sub-committees and com- 
mittee of the whole finally furnished what seemed to 
be the essential content of the statement. But it was 
voluminous. So there began a process of condensation 
which had to preserve meaning while straining out_all 


“Not just 
a statement 
but a confession 
which speaks 
to the situation 
of our time” 
is the description 
by Prof. James D. Smart 
of the document 
to come before 
the general assembly 
of the United 
Presbyterian Church 
in the USA. 
in May. 
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unnecessary words. This was followed by a painstaking 
critical inquiry whether the words and phrases would say 
to the church and to men beyond the church what they 
meant to us. 

At this point we realized two things: our statement 
could not be brief without leaving out much that was 
absolutely essential, and it was a confession rather than a 
statement. This latter point was long debated. It seemed 
presumptuous to think that the committee had written a 
confession. Some wanted to call it a “declaration” like 
Barmen. But it was not hard to recognize that widely in 
the church it would be said that this was “only a state- 
ment” or “only a declaration” while the Westminster 
documents were confessions. Actually in Germany after 
1934 the authority of the Barmen Declaration was 
seriously undermined when men said it was only a declara- 
tion and not on the same level with earlier confessions. 
The church is now quite agreed that what it has before 
it is not just a statement but a confession which speaks 
to the situation of our time just as the Scots and West- 
minster Confessions spoke to the situations of an earlier 
time. 

Historically, the church has confessed its faith in an 
official statement only when it has seen the faith 
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M@ Here are two excerpts from the Confession, the first on the 
Bible and the second on war. 
. THE BIBLE 

The one sufficient revelation of God is Jesus Christ, the word 
of God incarnate, to whom the Holy Spirit bears unique and 
authoritative witness through the holy scriptures, which are re- 
ceived and obeyed as the word of God written. The scriptures are 
not a witness among others, but the witness without parallel. The 
church has received the books of the Old and New Testaments as 
prophetic and apostolic testimony in which it hears the word of 
God and by which its faith and obedience are nourished and 
regulated. 

The New Testament is the recorded testimony of apostles to 
the coming of the Messiah, Jesus of Nazareth, and the sending 
of the Holy Spirit to the church. The Old Testament bears wit- 
ness to God’s faithfulness in his covenant with Israel and points 
the way to the fulfilment of his purpose in Christ. The Old 
Testament is indispensable to understanding the New, and is 
not itself fully understood without the New. 

The Bible is to be interpreted in the light of its witness to 
God's work of reconciliation in Christ. The scriptures, given under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit, are nevertheless the words of 
men, conditioned by the language, thought forms, and literary 
fashions of the places and times at which they were written. They 


endangered by threats from without and confusion from 
within. From what quarter is the faith threatened today, 
and in what way does the Confession of 1967 meet that 
threat? One word describes the enemy who imperils both 
church and world—inhumanity. We cannot localize the 
enemy as some do in communism or fascism. Our own 
society is only too guilty of inhumanity. It is not primitive 
savages but western man, so called civilized man, with 
more than a thousand years of Christianity behind him, 
who has become bewildered on how to be human. Who 
burned six million Jews in ovens? Who dumped an atomic 
bomb on a civilian population? Not Asiatics or Africans 
but the inhabitants of what we used to call “Christian 
countries.” 

Inhumanity is the enemy and the root of inhumanity, 
as our scriptures make very plain to us, is man’s desire 
to be his own master, his stubborn defense of his own 
self-sovereignty. Some call it “rugged individualism” and 
claim it as their “God-given liberty.” But, as with Cain, 
the blood of a brother is usually still dripping from the 
hands of the man who asks arrogantly, ““Am I my brother’s 
keeper?” The philosophy of self-sovereignty sells in the 
millions in America today and poisons all the relationships 
of life. Man his own master becomes man the monster. 
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reflect views of life, history, and the cosmos which were then 
current. The church, therefore, has an obligation to approach the 
scriptures with literary and historical understanding. As God has 
spoken his word in diverse cultural situations, the church is con- 
fident that he will continue to speak through the scriptures in a 
changing world and in every form of human culture. 

God’s word is spoken to his church today where the scriptures 
are faithfully preached and attentively read in dependence on 
the illumination of the Holy Spirit and with readiness to receive 
their truth and direction. 


RECONCILIATION IN SOCIETY (b) 

God's reconciliation in Jesus Christ is the ground of the peace 
justice, and freedom among nations which all powers of govern- 
ment are called to serve and defend. The church, in its own life, 
is called to practice the forgiveness of enemies and to commend 
to the nations as practical politics the search for co-operation and 
peace. This requires the pursuit of fresh and responsible relations 
across every line of conflict, even at risk to national security, to 
reduce areas of strife and to broaden international understanding. 
Reconciliation among nations becomes peculiarly urgent as coun- 
tries develop nuclear, chemical, and biological weapons, diverting 
their manpower and resources from constructive uses and risking 
the annihilation of mankind. Aithough nations may serve God’s 
purposes in history, the church which identifies the sovereignty 
of any one nation or any one way of life with the cause of God 
denies the Lordship of Christ and betrays its calling. 
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Having lost the secret of how to be human, men with 
the best intentions and the highest ideals proceed to 
destroy their fellowmen. They talk peace and plunge into 
ever new conflicts. It is no accident that conflict in every 
area of life is the mark of our age. 

What better news has the church for such a world than 
that God has conquered the inhumanity that is rooted in 
our self-centredness by reconciling the world to himself 
in Jesus Christ? Only the man who in Christ has died to 
self and come alive in a new way under the sovereignty of 
God has the power to be really human. This is the secret 
which even Christians in this age seem somehow to have 
lost from sight, and having lost it, they too become 
prisoners of the forces of inhumanity. Therefore, the Con- 
fession of 1967 is directly on target when it interprets 
the Christian faith and the life of the church in terms of 
God’s reconciling work in Jesus Christ, reconciling not 
just individuals but the world, a work for the sake of 
which the church has its existence. 

The key sentence redefining the church stands at the 
head of Part II. (Part I defines God’s work of reconcilia- 
tion). It may not be grammatically good but it is theo- 
logically potent. There seemed to be no better way to 
say it. “To be reconciled to God is to be sent into the 
world as his reconciling community.” The primary sick- 
ness and unfaithfulness of the church is that its activity 
and concern is so largely focussed on itself. It is turned 
inward instead of being turned outward toward the world. 
But the world, not the church, is the object of God’s 
love and he calls the church to serve him for the sake of 
the world. God forgives us our sins that we may be 
channels through which his reconciling pardon may reach 
the world which is imprisoned by its sin and blindness. 
Thus the confession calls for a restructuring of the life 
of the church that all things in its life may be made to 
serve its mission—not mission at a distance but in its 
immediate situation. 

The sections of the confession which have drawn most 
fire are the statements concerning racial discrimination, 
poverty and war and the redefinition of the doctrine of 
scripture. A group of wealthy men calling themselves 
“Presbyterian Laymen Inc.”, having lost their battle in 
assembly, paid recently for full-page ads in 167 news- 
papers, attacking the right of the church to speak out on 
social, economic and political questions and _ inciting 
church members to bring pressure to bear on commis- 
sioners to the next assembly to defeat the Confession. 
They fail to realize that they have made it difficult for 
any commissioner to vote against the Confession without 
seeming to have submitted to their rather unpresbyterian 
pressure tactics. 

For two years now the Confession has been debated 
with great freedom and interest throughout the church. 
For one year a special committee of assembly received 
criticisms and suggestions and made changes which seemed 
to them to be warranted. The debates and discussions in 
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general have been of a healthy and helpful character. The 
church as a whole begins to see clearly that it can no 
longer talk about God’s reconciling of the world in Christ 
unless it is willing to be used now at the crisis points of 
the world’s life in breaking down the walls of discrimina- 
tion and antagonism, and reconciling the conflicts which 
leave men hungry, naked and homeless. 

The committee was acutely aware of the need for a 
statement concerning revelation and the scriptures. The 
Westminster Confession, by opening with a chapter on 
scripture, left itself open to the misconstruction that 
Christians begin by “believing the Bible” and only when 
they have settled that question go on to speak of their 
faith in Father, Son and Holy Spirit. John Knox knew 
better than that when he began by confessing faith in God 
and came to his doctrine of scripture later in his statement. 
Also, the Westminster Confession nowhere states what is 
central to the New Testament gospel, that Jesus Christ in 
his person is the word of God, so that all our under- 
standing of scripture has to be in the light of that basic 
truth. Scripture has to be seen as witness to the word of 
God, human witness which is given in the language and 
thought-forms of the time of the author, and therefore 
needs careful historical scholarship in its interpretation. 
Never again can scholars be persecuted, as Robertson 
Smith was in Scotland and Briggs and others were in 
America, for approaching the text of scripture with good, 
honest scholarship. But equally important today is it to 
state the absolute uniqueness of God’s self-revelation in 
the scriptures, since so many people are misled by the 
idea that they can find God easily in nature, conscience, 
history, literature, music and all the works of culture. The 
statement also insists that the New Testament cannot be 
rightly understood apart from the Old, or the Old apart 
from the New. 

A confession should be a banner under which to 
march into the future, and a guide in the shaping of the 
life of the church. There is at least the possibility and a 
fair hope that the Confession of 1967 will have that 
character and significance for the church. Already it is 
showing itself to be a charter for liberation from some 
of the most obstructive tendencies of the past. Only as it 
takes the church into the scriptures in a new way to find 
there the springs of new life can it achieve its purpose. 
Like all confessions it is subordinate to and the servant of 
the word of God in scripture. And with good reason the 
statement on the Bible is placed in the section on the 
Holy Spirit. The Spirit and the word are inseparable. God 
himself must come to us in his word, in Jesus Christ, if 
the sicknesses of our time are to be healed and men are 
to know what it is to be human. * 


Now on the faculty of New York’s Union Theological Semin- 
ary, James D. Smart was formerly a minister of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 
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A member of an off-beat 

religious group maintains 
his church alone is a New Testa- 
ment church, and goes on to say 
that their people are the only 
ones following New Testament 
practices. How valid is such a 
claim? 


A I have had this statement 

made to me now and then, 
but always with different illustra- 
tions given of what “New Testa- 
ment practices” are. I ask the 
claimant to read for me First 
Corinthians 16:20, Second Cor- 
inthians 13:12, First Thessalon- 
ians 5:26, and Romans 16:16. 
By the time he has wriggled for 
a while with this “New Testa- 
ment practice” he has demon- 
strated the impossibility of mak- 
ing such literal claims. The New 
Testament represents a life that is 
to be produced under the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit. It does 
not represent a cold cross-sec- 
tion, as under a microscope slide, 
of a life to be duplicated. Our 
own church maintains it is in the 
New Testament succession be- 
cause it has doctrine, worship, 
discipline and government based 
on the New Testament under 
divine guidance. We have a sig- 
nificant phrase on this in cere- 
monies of ordination and induc- 
tion when we call upon the 
minister to declare his acceptance 
of the Westminster Confession of 
Faith “as founded on and agree- 
able to the Word of God.” 


Has any official ceremony 
been written for mortgage- 
burning festivities? 


A | can find no mortgage- 

burning ceremonies in ser- 
vice books anywhere, and our 
own new book does not contain 
one. These ceremonies have been 
written for the occasion by the 
ministers rejoicing in a cleared 
mortgage. They are remarkably 


similar. There is a large metal 


plate to hold the mortgage 
papers, senior members of the 
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YOU WERE ASKING? 


congregation or officials lined up 
to pass the flame along, the light- 
ing of the papers, suitable words 
and prayers at some point, and 
then everyone sings, “Praise God 
from Whom All Blessings Flow.” 
Whereupon the congregational 
revenue drops — but that’s an- 
other story. 


Q I have overheard ministers 

say, “He violates rule no. 
8”, and didn’t wish to butt in 
and ask what they meant. I ask 
you. 


Rule no. 8 is allegedly from 

older days in newspaper 
offices, and reads, “Don’t take 
yourself too seriously.” 


The story of Paul at Ephe- 

sus (Acts 19:1,2) asking 
certain disciples if they had re- 
ceived the Holy Ghost “since 
they believed” has been quoted 
to me as a proof text that the 
Holy Spirit is to be sought as a 
separate work of grace following 
conversion. Is this so? 


No. Your quotation is from 

the King James Version. In 
those days as now the word 
“since” has also the meaning of 
“because” or “when”, depend- 
ing on the sentence. Modern 
translation of this passage uni- 
formly say, “when you believe.” 
The words are really a proof — 
if you are depending on a single 
verse — of the opposite point 
of view, namely, that the Holy 
Spirit comes when one believes. 
For the further work of the Holy 
Spirit see such as First Corin- 
thians 12. 


What do you think of the 
proof-text method of prov- 
ing a doctrinal position? 


A Well, the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith, the Larger 
and the Shorter Catechisms use 


proof texts. To save sundry min- 
isters rushing to pen me a letter 
saying that they were added later 
by request, I shall say the texts 
are there. The advantage is, that 
teaching is pinned closely to spe- 
cific scripture and not left float- 
ing around in theological agree- 
ments. On the other hand I 
commend an aphorism attributed 
to Benjamin Whichcote (died 
1683), “A position which has 
only one text to support it will 
be found, on examination, not 
to have that text.” And, further- 
more, we must remember that “a 
text without the context is a pre- 
TEX ih 


Do the current stories about 
Roman Catholic priests and 
nuns leaving their ministry and 
the disputes out of the Vatican 
Council indicate, as some allege, 
that the Roman Catholic Church 


is on the verge of dissolution? 


AQ | believe they indicate the 
opposite, that the Roman 
Catholic Church is tremendously 
alive, with soul and mind alert. 
The possibility of the Roman 
Church dissolving — disintegrat- 
ing — permanently decaying — 
is completely fantastic. Just wait 
and see. P.S.: We need some 
reforming ourselves, you know. 


a I have heard ministers read 

St. John 6:67 (“Will ye also 
go away?”) in a doleful tone of 
voice as if Jesus expected the 
answer to be “yes” and happily 
found Peter saying “no”. Are 
they correct? 


AA They are wrong. The form 

of the Greek indicates that 
he expects the answer to be “no”. 
We have this form in English, 
but in a longer expression, “You 
won't be going away, will you?” 


Send questions to: Rev. Dr. L. 
Li See Lowlersan san SHTuce 21 Ste 
Aurora, Ont. Include name and 
address, for information only. 
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™@ Two facts stand out in strong contrast today. Never 
before has the church made the front pages of the daily 
press so often as it does in our time. Yet a growing per- 
centage of people are apathetic about the church and its 
message. 

This is an era of communication, by radio and television 
as well as through the printed word. Listeners and viewers 
and readers are there by the million, as sponsors and 
advertisers can testify. 

Editors and program producers are looking for news, 
exciting, vital news. Yet for the most part church people 
sing to themselves, “Tell me the old, old story,” and have 
nothing to say to those outside the sanctuary. 

I refer particularly to the field of public relations, to the 
task of communicating through the media that are used 
for so many other purposes today. 

Patrick Watson contends that the church has lost touch 
with the art of communication. In the book The Restless 
Church, this young television producer and host wrote, 
“The preacher cannot preach any more, nor the leader 
heal, because the church will not tune itself in; it will not 
engage with the modern media in a compact for salvation 
.. . It’s not enough to know the word of God; the word 
of God is meaningless to the priest who does not know 
the words of man; and the words of man are changing at 
such a rate that we all have to run to keep up.” 

Another well-known Canadian, Arnold Edinborough, 
the editor of Saturday Night, said in the same book, “It 
is a sad but undeniable fact that the church no longer 
communicates with the modern world . . . But it is not 
just the outside world with which the church has lost 
touch. It seems to me as an insider that it has lost 
contact with many of its own people as well.” 

Mr. Edinborough, who is an active Anglican, goes on to 
criticize the antiquated form of speech used in the formal 
order provided for public worship. 

The same might be said of many Presbyterian services. 


APPEALIN 


By DeCou: 


The scriptural call to worship, the Victorian phrases used 
in prayer, often sound foreign to those of the present-day 
generation. We tend to direct the service towards those 
who are inside the church rather than those whom we seek 
to attract to it. 

What the experts are saying is that preachers must listen 
to people and get to know them better if they would 
communicate in intelligible terms. Outside the church 
there are all the modern means of communication, but 
they must be used properly or there will be no response. 


The Local Church 


To be practical about this let us start with the local 
church. How does it communicate to those who pass by, 
most of them on wheels? By its external appearance, of 
course. A church near the Yorkville area in Toronto, 
where the go-go generation gather in crowds, has installed 
a lighted cross on its tower. More important, it has opened 
the heavy wooden doors. At night the passer-by, even in 
traffic, can see through clear glass the warm brightness 
of the church. It beckons the outsider every night of the 
week. 

When I drive through a community I look for church 
signs. Frequently I can’t read them, the print is too small 
for the motorist or the letters have faded. I like signs 
that can be seen day and night, those that convey a 
weekly message, short but pertinent. 

Inside the church it helps to receive a welcome hand- 
shake. Some congregations now place a couple (man and 
wife) at each door to do this as the people enter, not 
when they are hurrying towards the exit. 

Part of a congregation’s impact on a visitor is made by 
the Sunday bulletin, the way it is composed, how well it 
is typed, what information it offers, and whether it 
contains a message that is worth carrying home. 

Does your church advertise in the local papers? If so, 
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ho prepares the ads, an amateur or a professional? And 
x what purpose? Newcomers look to see where the 
lurch is, and at what hour services are held. They might 
sed the name of the minister, but not necessarily his 
rmon topic. Have you ever thought of putting a tele- 
1one number in your advertisement so that people in 
ouble may know where to call? 

Even in small towns the advertisement should state 
‘actly where the church is located and where the minister 
ay be found. In Ottawa one Presbyterian church uses 
e bottom of the ad to say what day the minister is 
ailable in his study and at what hours. The telephone 
imber is given to make it possible to arrange an appoint- 
ent. 

How does the local church get into the news columns? 
y providing interesting copy, at the right time. It doesn’t 
ive to be written professionally as long as the facts are 
ere, but a story does have to make the deadline, 
hether your paper is a daily or a weekly. 

Contact with the local press is important. If possible 
e congregation should have a lay person in charge of 
iblicity. He or the minister should visit the newspaper 
fice. Find out when the editor is least busy and make 
ur visit then. Most editors have time for a chat after 
€ paper is put on the press. They are in a more relaxed 
ood when the daily or weekly job is done. 
Announcements are not exciting news, although many 
cal papers have room for them. A visiting missionary 
other church leader should be made available for an 
terview, on radio and television or by the press. Photo- 
aphs, clear glossy prints, are usually acceptable although 
me newspapers prefer to take their own. 

When I travel I make a point of visiting newspaper 
fices to establish the fact that our church is interested 
public relations. I make sure that the visit is after the 
adline but before the staff has left the office. Incidentally 
ave found Presbyterians on the city desk in such places 
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as Windsor, Fort William and Victoria. Personal contacts 
with radio and television news bureaus also pay off in 
good relationships. 

Congregational newsletters or parish magazines should 
be used to keep members and adherents informed of local 
happenings. They should always be attractive enough to 
appeal to outsiders as well. The emphasis should not 
always be on the church program or the congregational 
budget. Human interest stories can be found everywhere. 
The editor doesn’t have to be a professional journalist, 
simply someone who is alert to what is happening and 
interested in making news known. 


Communication coast-to-coast 


On a national level The Presbyterian Record is the 
chief means of communication between The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada and its members. This magazine is 
designed to keep Presbyterian families informed about 
the church and to challenge them to share in its program. 

The best way to do that, of course, is to have The 
Record sent into every home. Those who are on the 
fringe of the congregation, the apathetic people, need a 
monthly reminder that the church is alive and at work. 

These pages will be read by Presbyterians in 93,272 
homes, yet there are 134,774 households listed in the 
statistics of general assembly. 

You can’t always persuade the indifferent to subscribe 
to the church magazine, but you can provide in your 
congregational budget for mailing it direct to every family 
at minimal expense. 

Christian people should be alert to the opportunities 
of publicizing the church and its work. If they believe 
that the church has a message to convey they must get it 
across by using modern media. This is a ministry in which 
many lay men and women are qualified to participate. 
Make use of them! * 
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Celebrate our Centennial 
in the heart and life of a future world citizen 


SHARE 


YOUR LOVE AND 
ABUNDANCE WITH A 


NEEDY 
CHILD 


Among more than 700 Homes and projects around the world assisted by 
the Christian Children’s Fund are these special projects for which CCF is 
totally responsible. Children’s Garden, Hong Kong, a complete village of 
cottages, schools, shops, and playgrounds to care for 900 parentless refugee 
children; Alwaye Settlement, India, vocational training farm, located in 
one of India’s most impoverished areas; Taichung Babies’ Home, Taiwan 
(Formosa). Cares for abandoned and unwanted babies; Taichung Home 
for the Blind, Taiwan (Formosa); Fanling Babies’ Home, Hong Kong. 
Cares for abandoned and unwanted babies; Pusan Health Home, Korea. 
Nursing hospital for children who are victims of T.B.; Izumi College, 
Tokyo. Devoted exclusively to training housemothers. Accredited by the 
Japanese government. 

For just Ten Dollars a month you or your group can sponsor a lovely girl 
or boy. You will receive the name, address, picture and story of your 
“adoptee”, as well as the privilege of corresponding. Right now sponsors 
are needed most in India, Viet Nam, Korea, Hong Kong, Formosa and 
South America. Will you make this your own personal Centennial project 
in 1967? 


Receipts for Income Tax Are Issued Promptly 


b] 
= = 
r—— CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA~- 
| 1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 7, CANADA P-4-7 | 
I wish to “sponsor” a boy (J girl [1] for CCF is experienced, effi- 
| : cient, economical and | 
i ONES VOCAL ID wiccescccccccecccrceeserssecenscnsnrencescvscves conscientious. Approved 
(Name Country ) by the Income Tax | 
| I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). Branch of the Dept. of k 
Enclosed is payment for the evenue, Ottawa, 
i full year [J first month [J approved by U.S. State 1 
i i : Department Advisory 
i I cannot “sponsor” a child but want Commission on Voluntary i 
tovhelpy by giving oot eeeeseeich Foreign Aid, member of 
i the Foreign Missions | 
IN aim © ets Fes ee ee eee ea ee Division of the National @ 
| TAT LESS or ae Loe eee ee Bi ee ee Council of Churches. Christian Children’s | 
res hy inne Fund assists over 70,000 children in 
i Place ss. anatase Province ye. seme more than 700 Homes and projects in | 
Gifts of any amount are welcome. over 50 countries. 
bese ee ss Se eee eel 


NEWS 


Cessation of bombing 
Urged by WCC executive 

The executive committee of the 
World Council of Churches has called 
for the cessation of bombing of North 
Vietnam as one of a series of steps 
which could “break the current im- 
passe” and lead to “meaningful nego- 
tiations.” 

The committee also said North Viet- 
nam “either in advance of or in re- 
sponse to the cessation of bombing 
should indicate by word and deed its 
readiness to move towards negotia- 
tions.” 

The 14-member committee met in 
February at Windsor Castle. The com- 
mittee represents the 223 member 
churches of the Protestant, Anglican, 
Orthodox and Old Catholic com- 
munions in more than 90 countries. 

The Vietnam statement with its six 
inter-related points, adopted by the 
committee by a large majority, also 
declared that “South Vietnam should 
not oppose but should move toward 
negotiations, and should further agree 
that the National Liberation Front 
(Vietcong) be represented at them.” 

In another action the committee re- 
corded a minute which called urgent 
attention to the “danger of massive 
famines” as indigenous food produc- 
tion lags behind population growth and 
world food supplies are diminished. 

“Even though many developing 
countries are undertaking programs to 
promote family planning, essential to 
any humane solution, no early reduc- 
tion of population pressures is to be 
anticipated”, says the minute. 

The executive committee calls for 
“vigorous international co-operative 
action” to “accelerate food production 
and to build up food reserves against 
emergency needs.” 


Sudan goodwill mission 
Lead by Sir Francis Ibiam 

A four-man good-will mission sent 
to the Sudan by the All Africa Con- 
ference of Churches has reported on 
completion of its trip that the present 
government of that country is now 
eager to heal the troubles in the 
southern Sudan by non-military and 
constitutional means. 

It would also welcome the help of 
international bodies in giving the mas- 
sive aid needed to resettle the thous- 
ands of refugees who have fled to 
neighbouring countries. 

The AACC mission was led by Sir 
Francis Ibiam of Nigeria. Other mem- 
bers were the Rev. John Gatu, general 
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Budget Receipts 


At the end of February re- 
ceipts from congregations for the 
general assembly’s budget for two 
months totalled $110,454 as 
against $117,833 in 1966. 

Expenditures for the same 
period were $287,461 in 1967 
as against $254,172 last year. 


secretary of the Presbyterian Church 
of East Africa, the Rev. Swailem Sid- 
hom, a teacher at St. Paul’s United 
Theological College, Limuru, and S. H. 
Amissah, general secretary of the 
AACC. 

The mission expressed the view that 
government assurances that the lives 
of returning refugees would be pro- 
tected should be accepted. Christian 
leaders should return to their people, 
they said, but the remainer of the 
refugees should only be repatriated in 
large numbers when adequate arrange- 
ments had been made to help them in 
resettlement. 

Sir Francis Ibiam stressed the im- 
portance of training Christian leader- 
ship in the southern Sudan. One point 
of tension has been the role played by 
missionaries there. 

Sir Francis also warned against view- 
ing the troubles as a “religious war” 
between a Muslim majority and a 


Christian minority. “Muslims and pa- 
gans in the south have also suffered” 
at the hands of outlaw bands, he said. 


Chinese Christian leaders 
Reported detained in camps 


A number of leading Christians in 
South China have been detained and 
placed in an “indoctrination camp” 
according to a report in the Church 
Times. 

A correspondent in Southeast Asia 
has informed this independent church 
paper that those imprisoned include 
the Anglican Bishop of Fukien, the 
Rt. Rev. Michael Kwang-hsu Chang; 
his two assistant bishops, his secretary, 
the Methodist leader, Dr. James L. 
Ding; and other prominent Christians 
in the area. 

They have been submitted to “the 
same public humiliation meted out to 
other real or supposed opponents of 
the proletarian cultural revolution,” the 
paper states. 

While no hard news is available 
from other provinces, the Church 
Times correspondent believes it likely 
that similar events have taken place in 
other parts of the country. 

“It is likely that the relatively few 
churches which have in recent years 
been open for public worship have now 
all been closed; and that today the 
only overt sign of the Christian faith 


Four generations have been led into the church by a 92-year-old lady in Chilliwack, B.C. 
Mrs. Jessie E. Jackman joined Cooke’s Presbyterian Church in a wheelchair after she was 
over 90 years of age. Then her witness led her three married daughters, her grand-daughter 
and two great-grandchildren to be received through baptism. Snown above are: front row, 
Rickie John Beger; Mrs. Jackman; Diana Lynn Beger; back row, Mrs. Alice Jinkerson; Mrs. 
Arthur Jones, Mrs. George Pagett, and her daughter, Mrs. Eric Beger. 
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PM YX 1967 


CONFERENCES 


for all men! 
THEME: 


“Good News 
for a New Age 


TRURO — MAY 5-6-7 


Nova Scotia Agricultural College 


TEAM 


Theme Speaker — 


Rev. Gwyn Walters, B.D., Ph.D. 


Minister, The Presbyterian Church of 
Wales; Professor and Chairman of Division 
of Ministry, Gordon Divinity School, Bos- 
ton, U.S.A. 


Lay Speaker — 
William B. (Bill) Cross. 


Chairman, National Committee of Pres- 
byterian Men; Vice-Chairman, The Ad- 
ministrative Council; President of W. B. 
Cross Company Limited. 

Frank J. Whilsmith, Conference Chairman; 
John Beers, Soloist; Roy Hamilton; George 
Fernie; Herman McLean. 


REGISTER NOW 


FOR TRURO CONFERENCE 
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! Registration Fee $5 (Students $2) 
L (Accommodation Charge Payable at 
, conference). Enclose Registration Fee 
1 payable to: Presbyterian Men, 50 
: Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario. 
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ADVANCE NOTICE 


KESWICK Central Conference, Sept. 15-17 
BANFF Western Conference, Sept. 22-24 


Speakers at both—Dr. Louis H. Evans, 
California; William B. (Bill) Cross, Toronto. 
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randma never had it so good! 


“‘Moving house’”’ at the dawn of confederation was 
no picnic. Goods and chattels borne cross-country on 
primitive wagons was a chancy business. Today, in 
Canada’s centennial year, modern methods paint a 
brighter picture . . . one of confidence-inspiring 
efficiency. 


Allied is first choice of 2 out of 3 Canadians on the 
move today, with more than 1,000 vans and close to 
200 agents telelinked from coast to coast.. Canada’s 
largest movers and Specialists in storage and ware- 
housing. For fast, personal service, call your local 
Allied man... he’s in the Yellow Pages under 
“‘Movers’’. 


Reproductions of 
authentic drawings by 
Canadian i//ustrator, 
Gordon Rayner Sr., are 
available for framing. 
Send 50¢ to cover 
handling and mailing, 
for a set of three 12" x 
16" reprints, to Allied 
Van Lines, Dept. PR, 
10 Ridgetop Road, 
Scarborough, Ontario. 


OFFICIAL PIANO AND ORGAN, THE UNIVERSAL AND INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 1967 


C€XD06/ 


The Sight and Sound of Fine Music... 


It’s the superb new Canadian made Baldwin 48C Church Organ. It’s a completely 
versatile instrument with two 61-note manuals, a 32-note pedalboard, and com- 
prehensive selection of voices, three pre-sets and a chorus control. A fine three- 
channel amplification system with separate channel controls ensures perfect 
balance and clarity of tone over the organ’s complete 
range. Experience the sight and sound of the Baldwin 48C. 
The Baldwin Piano Company (Canada) Limited, alae 
Downsview, Ontario. 


PIANOS 


Write today to Dept. R-67-4 for full literature and 
arrange for a demonstration. 


NEWS continued 


in China is church buildings now 
closed or used for other purposes. 
What may be taking place in the hearts 
of Christians is, of course, another 
matter. 

“There is no indication that Chris- 
tians have been specially singled out 
by the Red Guards for persecution. 
They merely suffer in the general on- 
slaught” the correspondent states. 


Subscribers rates raised 
By The Record committee 

After careful study of the financial 
situation the general assembly’s com- 
mittee on The Presbyterian Record has 
decided to increase the cost of indi- 
vidual subscriptions to $2 annually 
from January 1, 1968. Single copies 
will then cost 25¢ each. 

Advertising rates will be raised by 
10% effective with the October, 1967 
issue. 

To encourage the Every Home Plan 
in congregations the rate where the 
magazine is sent to 80% or more 
households will remain at $1 per year. 


At 9:50 a.m. on Sunday, Feb. 12 fire was 
discovered in the south wall of 110-year-old 
Burns Church, Ashburn, Ont. Within half 
an hour the stately steeple had toppled into 
the sanctuary, followed shortly by the walls. 
The morning service was postponed until 

8 p.m. when the congregation worshipped 
at St. John’s Church, Port Perry. This was 
the last service conducted by the minister, 
Rev. H. Buntain, as he departed to take up 
pastoral duties at Pembroke. 


Post-graduate help offered 
By St. Andrew's, Windsor 

Bursaries are available from the Dr. 
H. M. Paulin Memorial Fund of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Windsor, Ont. They 
are offered to encourage ministers of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada to 
take courses at the post-graduate level 
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to equip them for ministry in urban 
congregations. 

As funds permit this scholarship 
program may be extended to students 
for the Presbyterian ministry or 
deaconess training. Information may be 
had from the principals of the three 
colleges or from the Rev. William Law- 
son of St. Andrew’s Church. 

To date assistance has been granted 
to a minister who is experimenting in 
hospital visitation as part of his post- 
graduate work, and to one pursuing 
further studies in Christian education. 


Church of Christ in Japan 
Increases its givings 

Figure released this year by the 
United Church of Christ in Japan 
(Kyodan) show that in the past 15 
years, per capita annual giving by the 
church’s members has increased almost 
ten-fold. In 1949, 72% of the Kyodan 
budget was provided from abroad 
through the inter board committee re- 
lated to mission agencies in the U.S.A. 
and Canada. In 1966, only 35% of 
the budget came from outside Japan, 
the rest being contributed by Kyodan 
members. In the 15-year period, mem- 
bership has grown from about 120,000 
to almost 200,000. Four thousand new 
members were added to church rolls 
in 1966. 


Dutch synod votes for 
A fixed Easter date 

The Netherlands Reformed Church 
general synod has voted by a large 
majority in favour of a fixed date for 
Easter. 

This action was taken in response 
to a request from the commission on 
faith and order of the World Council 
of Churches. The WCC is polling its 
member churches to determine whether 
or not they would be willing to support 
a fixed date for the Easter festival. 

The 19th general council of the 
World Presbyterian Alliance in 1964 
recorded itself in favour of fixing the 
Easter date on the second Sunday in 
April, and urged the WCC, the United 
Nations, and the governments of the 
various countries of its member 
churches “to secure, in consultation 
with all the churches, common agree- 
ment on this matter and to promote 
the reform of having a fixed date for 
Paster:” 

The Second Vatican Council ap- 
proved such an agreement, provided it 
should be acceptable to Protestant and 
Orthodox Christians. 

For the first time, a woman partic- 
ipated in the Netherlands Reformed 
general synod. Mrs. M. E. Dost-Free, 
an elder in the congregation of Ter 
Apel, represented the classis Win- 
schoten. 
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Wayne Fuller and Margaret Rogers played the son and daughter in ‘’Too Little For Milo,’” 
one of the dramas presented in Teen and Twenty Chapel’s Cross Current series. The play 
dealt with the difficulties of communication between individuals and generations. 


Teen and Twenty Chapel 
Holds communication experiment 

Cross Current, an experiment in 
youth communication, dialogue and 
discovery, was held on four successive 
Friday evenings in Toronto’s York- 
ville area, at Olivet Presbyterian 
Church. The series was sponsored by 
Teen and Twenty Chapel, a contem- 
porary youth ministry of The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada. 

Richard Needham, provocative 
columnist of the Toronto Globe and 
Mail, headlined the first session. “The 
younger generation in Canada today,” 
he said, “‘aren’t getting nearly enough 
liberty, responsibility, dignity, respect 
or trust.” He advocated such measures 
as teen-agers taking a year off for 
travel, reading and work, and having 
university students represented in 
Ottawa. 

Contemporary concerns such as the 
new morality, the God is dead theology 
and politics were explored with Toron- 
to Controller Margaret Campbell, 
Allen Spraggett of the Toronto Daily 
Star, Professor John Buchanan of the 
University of Toronto, and the Rev. 
David Busby, an Anglican minister 
from Streetsville. 

Highlighting the adventure in drama 
nights were two plays, Edward Albee’s 
Zoo Story and Too Little For Milo, by 
Dane R. Gordon. The plays were per- 
formed by young men and women 
from the coffee house of downtown 
Queen Street East Presbyterian 
Church, Toronto, and from the York- 
ville area. 

The series attracted both church- 
related and unrelated young people, 
including a number from the “bohe- 


mian” Yorkville village. An informal 
coffee house was held after each ses- 
sion where discussion went on to the 
wee small hours. 

Because those who acted in the two 
plays found their participation such a 
meaningful experience, a chapel reper- 
tory theatre is being formed, so that 
they may continue. 

Teen and Twenty Chapel has been 
invited to participate in Christian 
Pavilion day at Expo 67 on May 13th. 
During the first four months of the 
year they are conducting contemporary 
services of worship in Stratford, Ham- 
ilton, Brampton, Woodbridge, Orillia, 
King and Camp Borden, as well as in 
Toronto. 

Inquiries about the chapel may be 
made to: Jack Green, 90 Allanbrooke 
Drive, Islington, Ont. 


Centennial Projects 


A new organ was presented to St. 
Columba Church, Belleville, Ont., on 
February 26, by the junior choir which 
had raised most of the money over a 
period of five years as a centennial 
project. The presentation was made by 
Marylu Taylor. 


Coldstream Church, Toronto, held 
its centennial service on February 26, 
when Richard Stanbury, Q.C., gave an 
address, “What Is One Hundred 
Years”. Coldstream’s own centennial 
hymn was sung, written by the choir 
leader, George Simpson, with music 
by Horace Lapp. Anthony Raffel of the 
D’Oyly Carte Opera Company sang, 
and members of the congregation from 
nine countries took part in the service. 
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Choose a savings goal 
Well match it with 
Life Insurance. 


It's a fact! You get money in the 
bank, and Life Insurance too! All you do is 

choose a five year savings goal, from $600 to $5,000. That's 

your amount of Life Insurance protection from the minute you 

make your first deposit. Now watch your money grow .. . for 

your children's education, for the down payment on a home, for 

your retirement nest egg. Whatever your plan you know that 

you're protected by the full amount of your savings goal, plus 

all deposits you have made, plus a cash bonus. Ask your 

Toronto-Dominion Manager about the Go-Ahead way of saving. 


Toronto-Dominion’s Assured Savings Plan. No medical is required. 


Another Great Go-Ahead idea from 


TORONTO-DOMINION 


The Bank where people make the difference. 


A school of distinction for girls of good ability. 
* Arts & Science, Grades IX-XIII 
* Music, Art, Drama 
All teaching set in the framework of Christian 
worship. 


Excellent results in Grade XIII in recent years. 
Quiet suburban environment. 


Full information on request. 


DR. S. L. OSBORNE 


Principal 


ONTARIO LADIES’ COLLEGE 
WHITBY - ONTARIO 


Presbyterian College group 
To make goodwill tour 

A centennial goodwill tour of east- 
ern Quebec and the Maritimes is being 
made from April 12 to 20 by students 
of The Presbyterian College, Montreal. 
They will be accompanied by Dr. C. 
Ritchie Bell and Rev. Joseph Hahn of 
the Korean Christian Church, Japan. 

Singing, a filmstrip with sound, dis- 
cussion and worship will be presented 
by the group in Sherbrooke, Que., 
Saint John, Charlottetown, Sydney, 
New Glasgow, Halifax, Moncton and 
Bathurst. 


Shown above are: front row, Cedric 
Pettigrew; Dr. Bell; James Dickie; Rev. J. 
Hahn; second row, William MacLellan; 
Murdock MacRae; Cameron Bigelow; third 
row, Lloyd Fourney; Donald MacKay (with 
beard) and Edward Nelson; fourth row, Fred 
Austen; Ken MacDonald; last row, Gordon 
Williams; Harvie Barker. 


College convocations 

Ewart College graduation  cere- 
monies will be held in Knox College 
chapel on Thursday evening, April 20 
at 8 p.m. The speaker will be the Rev. 
J. Karl English of Bracebridge, Ont. 

The 123rd convocation of Knox 
College will be held in Convocation 
Hall, University of Toronto, on Tues- 
day, April 25 at 8 p.m. The speaker 
will be Prof. Charles Scobie of The 
Presbyterian College, Montreal. 

The 100th convocation of The Pres- 
byterian College will be held in the 
Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul, 
Montreal, on Wednesday, April 26 at 
8:15 p.m. The speaker will be Rev. 
Dr. Ernest Gordon, dean of the chapel, 
Princeton University. 


PERSONALS 


At the convocation of Knox College 
on April 25, the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Divinity will be conferred 
upon the Rev. Harold G. Lowry, 
minister of Knox Church, Burlington, 
Ont., and the Rev. Ronald A. David: 
son, minister of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Saskatoon, Sask. 
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The honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity will be conferred by Pres- 
byterian College at its convocation, 
April 26, on the Rev. G. L. Douglas, 
librarian of Knox College, the Rev. D. 
H. Stewart of Knox Church, Ottawa 
and the Rev. J. H. Williams of Glen- 
view Church, Toronto. 

A Korean layman, Sang Jung Park, 
has been appointed associate secretary 
of the youth department of the World 
Council of Churches. He is a member 
of the Korean Holiness Church. 

The overseas missions director of 
the W.M.S. (W.D.), Miss Mary E. 
Whale, was ordained an elder at Erin- 
dale Church, Ont., on February Sth. 
On March Sth at St. Matthew’s 
Church, Toronto, Miss Wilma Welsh, 
office secretary in the stewardship and 
budget department, was also ordained. 

James B. Fenton, elder at Knox 
Church, Iroquois, Ont., received a cer- 
tificate recognizing 40 years service in 
welcoming members at the front door. 

A certificate of recognition for over 
24 years service in the church school 
was presented to Mrs. Gordon Blow 
by St. Andrew’s Church, South Moun- 
tain, Ont. 


-ee Scoutmaster Harry 
+ Bryant of Hamil- 
ton, a member of 
Chalmers’ Church, 
received one of 
Scouting’s highest 
awards, the Silver 
Acorn, for  out- 
: standing duty. An 
“A investiture was held 
omaegers ~~“ at the residence of 
HARRY BRYANT the Hon. W. Earl 
Rowe, Lieutenant-Governor of Ont- 
ario, on March 22. 

A son, Bruce Lee, was born to the 
Rev. Glen and Mrs. Davis at Fukuoka, 
Japan, on February 8. 

The Rev. C. A. McCarroll has ac- 
cepted a call to Brussels and Belgrave, 
Ont., and will move there from Cooks- 
town. 

A graduate of Union Theological 
Seminary, Richmond, Virginia, the 
Rev. Willoughby H. Lemen, has been 
appointed to Grande Prairie, Alberta. 

Dr. Herbert and Mrs. Tanzer are 
returning to Toronto this month from 
Jobat, India, where Dr. Tanzer was 
on the staff of Jobat Christian Hospi- 
tal. The overseas executive has ex- 
pressed its gratitude for the year of 
service in an emergency situation for 
which Dr. Tanzer volunteered after 
graduating from the University of To- 
ronto. 

A Presbyterian chaplain, Flight 
Lieut. the Rev. Leslie Barclay, won the 
Chaplain-General’s Medal for highest 
standing on course in 1966. Seventeen 
men took the course at H.M.C.S. Ven- 
ture. 
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Sponsor a Korean Orphan—With Triple Returns 


1. BRING JOY TO A DISCONSOLATE CHILD 
2. HELP TRAIN A FUTURE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
3. HEAP BLESSINGS ON YOURSELF 


199 


227 


181 
2e6 


OPEN YOUR HEART 
TO A CHILD PICTURED HERE 


These and many others in our orphanages are hoping for a 
“Daddy and Mommy” or “Big Brother or Sister.” Only $10 a 
month provides loving Christian care for an abandoned Korean 
child—shelter, clothing, food, medical care and all necessities, 
including cost of school supplies. 


One Missionary Superintendent writes, ‘‘I greatly appreciate your loyal 
help and the blessing it has been to all the children. If not for this Home, most 
of these would be beggars today —ignorant, filthy, diseased and without hope. 
May God richly reward you for the wonderful work you are doing.”’ Some of 
these children and hundreds in our 171 other Compassion Homes are with- 
out sponsors. 


The father of one of our children, Son Jung Soon, died of disease when she 
was only three. Her mother died the following year. Neighbors cared for her 
temporarily before bringing her and two sisters to our Home in Pusan. 

The parents of Yoon Yang Won were both lost at sea when their small boat 
sank in a storm. He and his sister were kept by neighbors for several weeks 
and then brought to us. 


SOUVENIR 

by SS Slits OENEW 
Q = SPONSORS 

Oy Dia A Compassion will send a 
pair of lovely, colorful 


Korean Baby Shoes to 
each new sponsor. 


YOUR LIFE WILL BE ENRICHED 


The child you select will know you as 
sponsor. You will receive the child’s 
picture, address and lifestory. Letters 
and parcels may be sent and will be 
acknowledged promptly in English. 
Sponsors are THRILLED and 
BLESSED by this personal contact. 
Ask a friend or relative to share a 
sponsorship with you—only $5 each 
—or interest your Sunday school or 
other group. 


COMPASSION... 


Cares for more than 22,700 Korean children. 


Maintains 172 orphanages (includes 11 homes for 
children of lepers: deaf, dumb, and blind children), 
supervised by Bible-believing staff and directors. 


Provides more than 27,000,000 meals each year. 
Awarded highest recognition by the Korean government. 


LARGEST WORK OF ITS KIND IN KOREA 


ompasswon..° + 


Rev. Everett F. Swanson, Founder 


Rev. Henry L. Harvey, Pres. 


O Yes, with God’s help, | want to sponsor 
a child for $10.00 a month. | enclose support 
for C first month OF one year. | understand 
I] may discontinue at any time. 


Interdenominational, Gov.-approved non-protit Corporation—Est. 1952 


Compassion of Canada, Ltd., Box 880 

Dept. PR47, Blenheim, Ontario 
My choice is Number —. If this child 
has been chosen, please send case history 
and photo of child you select for me as soon 


Sponsorship and gifts tax-deductible. 


as possible. 
Name ; ; 
| prefer 2 boy © girl, approximately —_ 
years of age. 
Address 5 Se Please send folder, ‘Information About 
Sponsoring Korean Orphans.” 
CO I cannot sponsor a child now, but want 
City Province to help by giving $________ enclosed. 
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A scroll was presented to James D. Sergeant 
(fourth from left) in recognition of 49 years 
as treasurer of McDonald’s Corners Church, 
Ont. With him are, left, J. Orville Forrester, 
catechist; John McLellan, James H. Purdon, 
Wm. Dunlop and Milton Purdon, elders. 


St. James Church, Forest, Ont., was one of seven congregations in the area with floats in a 
centennial parade. Their entry shows a replica of the first church building, with a 
congregation inside made up of members of the Sunday school, and the minister at his pulpit. 
In front ‘“Moses’”” viewed a burning bush, at the base of which were historical statements. 
Over 100 members marched behind the float to a service at the high school, which took the 
form of a pageant. 


Memorial gifts to Pine Ridge Church, 
Toronto, include a vase and stand, for Peter 
Croft, a Communion table cross for 
Alexander McKenzie, and four offering 
plates for Stewart Alexander Schultz. Shown 
above are Peter Muir, Victor Lythe, John 
Gibson, Harry Topham and Rev. Howard L. 
Shantz. 


Organist and director of music for 25 years, At St. Andrew’s Church, New Mills, N.B., a 


at Knox Church, Listowel, Ont., Mrs. Bessie hymn board, given by Warren ‘Miller and 
Jobb received a corsage, watch and a purse family, and two Bibles, the gift of Mr. and 
of money. From left are, Mel Alexander, Mrs, Lee Payne, were dedicated in memory 
elder, Mrs. Jobb, Rev. David J. Crawford, of Alfred McNeil, elder. Shown are, left, 
Gordon Jackson, elder and choir member, Alonzo Miller, elder, and Rev. Keith Bayer, 
and Halley Nickel, chairman of session the minister. 

committee. 


W.H. Phillips is shown presenting a purse of 
money to Rev. Dr. Norman D. Kennedy, who 
retired as minister of First Church, Regina, 
last fall. 


a : % ithe: 

The sanctuary of Durham Church, Ont., has The new chapel at St. Andrew’s Church, The new Knox Church and Christian 
been redecorated, including installation of a Kingston, was dedicated on February 19 in education centre, Alberni, B.C. was 

new organ, and pew lights, and painting, memory of Rev. John Barclay, the first dedicated on February 5th. Rev. J. C. 
carpeting, re-arrangement of the chancel minister. In front of the original memorial Cooper, national director of church 

with a lectern and a latin cross. The stone of 1826 are, left, A. D. McGinnis, extension, who preached the sermon, 
refurbishing committee is shown, left, John building committee chairman, Rev. Max V. received a $325 cheque to build a stone 
Corbett, Tom Firth, Wallace McGowan, Mrs. Putnam, minister, Colin Drever, architect church in Formosa. Gifts were also presented 
Wm. Hewitt (chairman), Rev. J. M. and member, and Rev. Dr. G. D. Johnston, to H. B. Currie, elder over 50 years, after 
Laurenson, minister, Miss M. Calder, Dr. D. moderator of the last general assembly. whom the Christian education centre is 
Jamieson and Robert James. named. 
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M@ Mrs. Archie McRae and son Rae of 
Smith’s Falls, Ont., have given a Bible 
and table-lectern to St. Andrew’s 
Church, South Mountain, Ont., in 
memory of A. McRae. A set of brass 
floral holders have been presented by 
the family of Mr. and Mrs. Gordon 
Blow. 

@ Knox Church, Iroquois, Ont., has 
completed a ladies’ aid project for 
carpeting of the sanctuary. Other re- 
cent gifts include a warming closet for 
the kitchen and a set of flags for the 
sanctuary, from Mrs. Mary Jane Pol- 
lock. 

M@ Paris Presbytery held a recruitment 
rally in Brantford over the last week- 
end in February. Speakers were the 
Rev. R. Forbes Thompson of Guelph 
and the Rev. Zander Dunn, mission- 
ary-designate to Guyana. 

M Recent memorial gifts to Knox 
Church, Stratford, Ont., include a brass 
cross, pulpit falls for the lectern, pulpit 
and Communion table, a book of re- 
membrance, a Bible for the Commun- 
ion table and a carpet for the sanctu- 
ary. 

& A new addition to the church school 
has been dedicated at Willis Church, 
Jarrett, Ont. 


@ Paterson Memorial Church, Sarnia, 
Ont. burned its mortgage on February 
5th, completing payment of all debt on 
the new building completed in 1951. 
@ Dunleath Church, Sask., received a 
Communion table and baptismal font 
in memory of Mrs. Finlay Morrison, 
given by the family, and a pulpit lamp, 
given in memory of Angus J. Morrison 
by the family. 


Moore Thompson, second from left, elder of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Westville, N. oes 
received a purse of money following his 
retirement as treasurer. With him, left, are 
Rev. Fraser J. Dunbar, Lauchie Johnson, 
session clerk, and Chester Campbell. 


Rev. William Skelly of Alexandra Church, 
Brantford, Ont., received a gown from the 
various organizations. Shown with him are, 
left, Carl Sherra, elder, and Mrs. W. Shantz 
ladies’ aid president. 
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do so many 
insurance agents 
choose to he (fs 

independent? ~~ 


on 
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So that they can be impartial 
...1n your favour 


Being independent, and representing 
several companies, they select the best 
policy for you—according to your needs. 
That’s why they so often choose 
WESTERN-BRITISH AMERICA, the 
leading Canadian insurer for Home, Car 
and Business. We have a lot to offer inde- 
pendent agents. They know we have the 
right policy at the right price, plus fast 
and fair claims service. 

Just to be sure ... ask your agent for 
Western- British America protection. 


WESTERN 


Qnistt AMERIc, 
ASSURANCE 
GROUP 


WESTERN-BRITISH AMERICA 
ASSURANCE COMPANIES 


A Division of The Royal Insurance Group 


Leading Canadian Insurers since 1833 for HOME, CAR and BUSINESS 
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THE 
INTERPRETER’S 
BIBLE 


qa 
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This helpful aid to Bible study com- 
bines the talents of 146 scholars and 
ministers to bring you these features: 
double text (KJV and RSV); exegesis; 
exposition; 720 pages of general 
articles on the Bible as a whole, the 
Old and New Testaments, and the 
Dead Sea Scrolls; indexes; maps; and 
a separate introduction to each bib- 
lical book. Each volume, $9.50; 
twelve-volume_ set, $97.50; deluxe 
leather edition* (12-volume sets only), 
$219.50 


THE 
INTERPRETER’S 
DICTIONARY 
OF THE BIBLE 


An_ illustrated encyclopedia of the 
Bible explaining and defining every 
person named in the Bible or Apocry- 
pha; every plant, animal, town, region, 
hill, and stream; every object used 


in daily life; and major biblical 
doctrines and theological concepts. 
Includes over 1,000 black-and-white 
photographs and drawings, 32 pages 
of full-color illustrations, and 24 pages 
of full-color Westminster maps. 
4-volume set, $48.75 


*short discount 


At your local bookstore 


ABINGDON PRESS 
G. R. Welch Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Exclusive Canadian Representative 


BOOK CHAT 


THE DUMBFOUNDING, 
poems by Margaret Avison 


@ Competent critics have 
Margaret Avison’s latest 
poems as one of the best 
lished in Canada. 

The distinguished Australian poet, 
Keith Harrison, wrote in The Tele- 
gram, “Let me say without equivoca- 
tion that in my view Margaret Avison 
is the most accomplished Canadian 
poet I have read in recent years.” 

“The excellence of her work,” says 
Mr. Harrison, “lies in her precise ob- 
servation, and the freshness of her 
music.” And he cites these lines: 

‘A boy alone out in the court 

whacks with his hockey stick, and 
whacks 

in the wet, and the pigeons flutter, and 
rise, 

and settle back...’ 

In The Canadian Forum the editor 
of The Oxford Book of Canadian 
Poetry, Mr. A. J. M. Smith devotes 
more than two pages to a review of 
The Dumbfounding. He calls it “the 
most significant book of poetry pub- 
lished by a Canadian since the modern 
movement got under way more than a 
score of years ago.” 

Miss Avison won the Governor 
General’s Medal for poetry in 1960 
with her book Winter Sun. Since then 
she has become a professing and prac- 
tising Christian and a member of Knox 
Presbyterian Church, Toronto. 

This is evident in her new volume. 
Mr. Smith comments: “‘Avison’s orig- 
inality, however, is very far removed 
from the romantic worship of indivi- 
duality, newness, and difference, and 
her associational intuition does not 
lead, as it might in a lesser poet, to 
transcendentalism or pantheism, but to 
an affirmation of Christian faith .. . 
The religious lyrics that centre the 
book are testimonies of ‘the strange 
hart’s force’ (Christ’s) in the ‘wonder- 
ing wilderness’ of the world.” 

To illustrate we quote from part of 
the poem from which the book gets its 
title: 


“You died. 

We said, 

‘The worst is true, our bliss 
has come to this.’ 


acclaimed 
book of 
ever pub- 


When you were seen by men 

in holy flesh again 

we hoped so despairingly for such 
report 

we closed their windpipes for it. 


Now you have sought 
and seek, in all our ways, all thoughts, 


C. S. Lewis. 
Christian Reflections. 
The first 
posthumous work 
of the great Christian 
apologist. Fourteen 
essays composed during 
his latter years, 
most of them published 
here for the first 
time. Included, among 
others, are reflections 
on Literature, Culture, 

Ethics,  ————=—aae 


ak wis 
Petitionary _ 


OsoL 


Prayer. 
Common to 
all is Lewis’ 

uniquely 
effective style and the 
basic presuppositions 
of his theology —his 
“mere” Christianity. 
Edited and chronologically 
arranged by 
Walter Hooper. 
192 pages, $3.95. 


At your 
bookseller’s 
ose aes | 


WM. B. EERDMANS 
PUBLISHING CO. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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streets, musics — and we make of 
these a din 

trying to lock you out, or in, 

to be intent. And dying. 


Yet you are 

constant and sure, 

the all-lovely, all-men’s-way 
to that far country.” 


Following her profession of faith at 
the age of 46, Miss Avison returned to 
university for post-graduate work to 
qualify for teaching. She now lectures 
in English at Scarborough College and 
is completing the Ph.D. course. At the 
same time she devotes two days a week 
doing voluntary secretarial work at 
Evangel Hall. (George J. McLeod, 
$5.75 cloth, $2.50 paper) 


PRINCE RABBIT AND THE 
PRINCESS WHO COULD NOT 
LAUGH, by A. A. Milne 
@ Milne of the Winnie-the-Pooh and 
Christopher Robin fame creates an- 
other enchanted world. If laughter is 
tonic, even an adult will glow when 
reading the “rabbit who wished to be 
king.” The second story is about a 
princess who could never see the point 
of a riddle or jest until moving her to 
laughter became a problem of national 
concern. Mary Shepard, illustrator of 
Mary Poppins, portrays the delightful 
charm of these two zany tales. (Mc- 
Clelland and Stewart, $4.95) 

Kathleen Geddes 


CONCISE DICTIONARY OF THE 
BIBLE, parts I and II, ed. by Stephen 
Neill, John Goodwin and Arthur 
Dowle. 

@ In two paperbacks, a useful Bible 
dictionary for the ordinary reader. It 
is not technical, but simply discusses 
the meaning of words, their back- 
ground and biblical setting. Part of the 
World Christian Books series. (Welch, 
each volume, $1.95) 


GAMES CHRISTIANS PLAY, an 
irreverent guide to religion without 
tears, by Judi Culbertson and Patti 
Bard 

@ This is a hilarious collection of 
tongue-in-cheek comments and not-so- 
sober advice to all those who would 
consider themselves Christians. It in- 
cludes such gems as “how to hold the 
fort against heresy”, “what to do 


Bs SERVICE | 
PROJECTS 


PICTORIAL PLATES 


custom decorated, featuring an_ etch- 
ing-like reproduction of your church, 
hospital, school, etc, in handsome 
ceramic color fired into the glaze of 
these gold edge lined plates. These 
make cherished mementos of your 
favorite building. For special com- 
mittees, projects ofr occasions they 
offer an ideal, solution. Wholesale 
prices. Organizations only. 


Write today for particulars 
CANADIAN ART CHINA 


LIMITED 
Box 361, Collingwood, Ont. 


P.R. 


Order 


BOOKS =e 


all church supplies from 
PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 
52 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


&¥ Children learn the way of 
~~ love and understanding 
~* through stories, riddles, 

“\,ea- recipes, games and craft 
ideas available in Quaker 
children’s materials, 

Full of ideas for your 

* congregation’s children’s 
groups. 

: Materials distributed in 

i, Canada at cost by Cana- 

if dian Friends Service 

+ Committee, 60 Lowther 

- Ave., Toronto 5. 
' Write for free catalogue 
ty of materials. 


« 
A CATALOD 


FOR 


With each new step forward in his 
search for knowledge, man discovers 
anew God’s presence in the world 
and the wonders of His universe. God 
speaks to man today. His presence 
surrounds us completely. 


God speaks through men, too, who 
witness to His presence and the 
glory of His world. Christians around 
the world join hands and hearts in 
witnessing through The Upper Room. 
Each year the meditations in the 
May-June Number are written entirely 
by laymen and laywomen from many 
countries. 


You will enjoy sharing in these 
devotions. If you do not have a 
standing (bulk) order or subscription 
to The Upper Room, be sure to start 
with this Lay Witness number. Ten 
or more copies to one address, 10 
cents per copy, postpaid. Individual 
yearly subscriptions, $1.00. 


Remember the man in service — send 


him The Upper Room 


when you know more than the min- 
ister” and “how to play good Chris- 
tian letterwriter”. In the biting satire 
one can spot grains of truth and might 
even recognize himself among the spir- 
itual game-players. (Fitzhenry and 
Whiteside, $3.40) 


Ask for Catalog of 


GOSPEL FILMS BMm@uCUMn em OOM 
SOT coaale pera 


1908 Grand Ave. Nashville, Tenn. 37203 


Large Film Rental Library Available 


EVANGELICAL PUBLISHERS 
241 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 1 
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Church socials 
become feasts 
at half the cost 
of steak 
when you serve 
Plump Canadian 
Turkey 


Plan your next Church dinner with 
luscious, low-cost Canadian Turkey. 
For free information about tasty 


methods of preparation, write to: 


ONTARIO TURKEY PRODUCERS’ 
MARKETING BOARD 


224 Sunset Drive 
St. Thomas, Ontario 


Residential School for Girls 


ALMA# 


COLLEGE 
Founded 1876. High 
School Grades IX 
to XIll. Secretarial 
Science, Music, Fine 
Art, Dramatics. 


Write for prospectus. 
Mrs. Steele Sifton, 
B.A., B.Ed., D.Litt.s. 


Principal 
OPENS Sept. 7, 1967 —— 


ST. THOMAS, ONTARIO, CANADA 


SCRIPTURE DISTRIBUTION IN CANADA IN 1966 


English—419,969; French—14,098; Greek (ancient and modern) 
—5,650; Spanish—3,310; Italian—3,103; German—2,794; 68 other 


languages— 16,948. 


Ss, 2 
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The pain of arthritis can make 
every move a torment. 
InfraRUB’s unique formula 
brings deeply felt relief from this 
pain. 

Developed in European 
laboratories, InfraR UB is an 
odourless, greaseless cream. 
Rubbed into the skin, it vanishes 
... speeds circulation . . . helping 
to relieve painful pressure and 
congestion. Its penetrating 
warmth soothes for hours. 

InfraRUB brings deeply felt 
relief, quickly, from arthritic and 
rheumatic pain. 


... brings deeply felt relief. 


e ° 


Worry of 


FALSE TEETH 


e e e e 9 
Slipping or Irritating? 
Don't be embarrassed by loose false 

teeth slipping, dropping or wobbling 
when you eat, talk or laugh. Just 
sprinkle a little FASTEETH on your 
plates. This pleasant powder gives a 
remarkable sense of added comfort 
and security by holding plates more 
firmly. No gummy, gooey, pasty taste 
or feeling. It’s alkaline (non-acid). 
Get FASTEETH at any drug counter. 


Total: 465,872 in 75 languages. 
This work is vital for the life of the nation. 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Auxiliary of The British and Foreign Bible Society 
National Office, Suite 200, 1835 Yonge Street, Toronto 7 


Formosa-born Ross Mackay 
Awarded the Massey Medal 

The top Cana- 
dian honour in geo- 
graphy, the Massey 
Medal, has been 
awarded to Dr. 
John Ross Mackay, 
51, professorercs 
geography at the 
University of B.C. 

He is the son of 
the late Dr. George 
Mackay and grand- 
son of the late Dr. 

J. R. MACKAY George Leslie Mac- 
kay, both missionaries in Formosa. 

Dr. Mackay is the first academic to 
receive the Massey Medal since it was 
established in 1959 to recognize among 
Canadians “outstanding personal 
achievement in the exploration, devel- 
opment or description of the geography 
of Canada.” 

In citing Dr. Mackay, Dr. O. M. 
Solandt, president of the Royal Cana- 
dian Geographical Society, said the 
society was honouring him “for the dis- 
tinguished contributions he has made 
to our knowledge of physical geography 
in Canada, in particular the influence 
of glaciers on land forms... 

“Dr. Mackay’s special interest is in 
the western Arctic and sub-Arctic ter- 
ritories of Canada, and for 12 out of 
the last 16 years he has carried out 
geographic research in those areas. 

“He has contributed new knowledge 
of permafrost phenomena and of the 
influence of glaciers on landforms and 
has acquired an international reputa- 
tion as an authority in those fields of 
study. 

“In addition, he has made a sub- 
stantial contribution to the methodo- 
logy of all geography by his publica- 
tions on special techniques in carto- 
graphy.” 

Dr. Mackay has developed tech- 
niques for showing scientific informa- 
tion on special types of maps — a 
work becoming increasingly important 
in Canada for recording information 
on land capability and land use for 
scientific study. 

Born in Formosa, John Ross Mac- 
kay received his early education at the 
Canada Academy in Kobe, Japan. He 
graduated with a bachelor of arts de- 
gree and first class honours from Clark 
University in Massachusetts in 1938, 
and received his master of arts degree 
at Boston University in 1941. 

During World War II he served as 
an intelligence officer with the Cana- 
dian army. 

He joined the teaching staff at Mc- 
Gill University in 1946 and received 
his doctorate of philosophy from the 
University of Montreal in 1949, join- 
ing the UBC Department of Geography 
the same year. 


PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 


The Hon. Lucien Lamoureux (centre), speaker of the house of commons, addressed a youth 
week banquet in St. John’s Church, Cornwall, Ont., on Feb. 3. Nearly 100 heard him 
challenge youth to ‘’get with it’’ in the spirit of Canada’s centenary, and become better 
Canadians. Shown with him is the deaconess, Mary E. Duffin, and Gordon Clark, youth 
week chairman. 


Triple C for sixty-seven 

“How many shoes should I take?” 

“Mom, did you get my shorts from 
the cleaners?” 

“T haven’t finished reading that ma- 
terial yet.” 

“Tll never be ready in time!” 

“Sit on my suitcase, will you? I 
can’t get it closed.” 

“T can’t find my ticket!” 

“It’s wonderful — but I’m scared!” 

Comments like these will be flying 
in many Canadian homes this August 
as CGIT girls across the country pack 
their middies and head for camp 
council. Camp council is a highlight 
for CGIT in any year, but this year’s 
camp councils will be something spe- 
cial because Triple C (Centennial 
Camp Councils) is to be CGIT’s na- 
tional centennial project. 

There are seven provincial councils 
and a council for the combined Mari- 
time provinces held yearly, to which 
senior girls (15 to 17 years of age) 
are sent as delegates from groups in 
all parts of the area. This year these 
councils are being co-ordinated to be 
held between August 10th and 23rd, 
and from each of the eight councils, a 
team of four girls and two leaders will 
be sent to councils in two other prov- 
inces. This will mean that each pro- 
vincial camp will receive a leader and 
two campers from each of two other 
provinces. In this way, camp council- 
lors will have the opportunity to meet 
and get to know girls and leaders from 
at least three provinces. 

The exchange is planned so that 
campers will get a taste of camping of 
a different kind and in different sur- 
roundings than those they are used to. 
Girls from the Maritimes may find 
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themselves camping on the prairies 
and girls from lakeside camps may 
find themselves bathing in the ocean. 
Campers used to the relative comforts 
of living in cabins may find themselves 
under canvas, perhaps for the first 
time in their lives. Even getting there 
will be an education as they travel by 
boat, plane, train, bus or car across 
the broad expanse of one of the largest 
countries in the world. They will be 
entertained before and after camp in 
homes in the host area and will meet 
the people of the community and visit 
places of interest in the province. 
Thirty-two campers and 16 leaders 
will share in this tremendous oppor- 
tunity to meet, live with and learn 
from their fellows in other parts of 
Canada. 

The program in each of the camps 
will be basically similar with worship, 
Bible study, discussions and activities 
aimed at a deeper understanding of 
Christian responsibility as citizens of 
Canada and the world. However, girls 
from different parts of a land as large 
as Canada inevitably will find that their 
viewpoints and emphases differ, and in 
the give and take of informal camp 
living, all will learn and grow. 

The exchange campers will have 
much to give to the councils to which 
they go, since each will have studied 
her own province’s history and devel- 
opment beforehand, and will be pre- 
pared to present and interpret its 
unique contribution to Canada. And 
this exchange will continue to give 
benefits after the council is over, since 
each will return to her own province, 
group and church with new ideas and 
a fresh awareness of what it means to 
be a Canadian. 


Now in Alberta, Manitoba 
and Ontario: 


IF YOU 
DON'T 
DRINK 


pay less 
for your auto 
insurance! 


Abstainers’ Insurance Company is the 
one insurance company in Canada 
that issues policies only to non- 
drinkers. 

Established in Ontario in 1956, 
Abstainers’ Insurance Company 
now also operates in Alberta and 
Manitoba. About $3,000,000 in 
premiums have been written. 


In Alberta and Manitoba write 
for a list of our local agents. 


In Ontario mail this coupon: 


Please send full information on Auto 
Insurance for total abstainers. AA 


NAMG tote cvavs'ene +, ots te o'e'aecee 
INGUrOSS srecavers ers tetevotatg +] sve ienscas 
Age’ vs. Occupation’... sc «ese 
Make and Year of Car... ...secee 
Used for Pleasure... . Business.... 
Used to Drive to Work [ 

If so, One Way Distance... .eseee 
Age and Sex of All Drivers... e000 


eoeeoeeoeereeesesreoeeoeveeenves 


My Present Insurance Expires...... 
17-141 


ABSTAINERS’ INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
24 Peel Street, Box 444, Simcoe, Ontario 


IMMEDIATE services of established inde- 
pendent adjustors available to policyholders 
motoring anywhere in Canada or the U.S.A. 


Se ee ee eee rea oe an ve eee 
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—) Modern and traditional designs. 
/] Installations across Canada. 


+ + 


Swansea, England 


Canadian Representative — MRS. EASON HUMPHREYS 
33 Donino Ave., Toronto 12, Ont. HU. 9-6566 
Que: W. D. LAMBIE, 0.B.£., P.O. Box 621, Station B, Montreal 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
SANCTUARY LAMPS 
ENGRAVED PLATES 
COLLECTION PLATES 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICES 
BRASS & BRONZE 
MEMORIAL PLAQUES 
Catalogues on request 
(State which required) 
“Mills” 

METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Homes Limited 
London, Ontario 
190 Wortley Rd. & 60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-432-1829 
Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


Bee ee 


a new force 
enters 
the local 


congregation... 


Ignorance is the one thing com- 
mon fo all who stand on the cir- 
cumference of the church. They 
want fo be ‘in’ so they claim the 
church as their own; yet in fact 
they are out through their lack 
of commitment and support. 


Congregations that are con- 
cerned about the inactive and 
uninformed send them THE 


RECORD through the Every Home 
Plan. 


Month by month the magazine 
goes to each family as a regular 
reminder that the church has a 
place for all members. 

Ce Se 
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PRESBYTERIAN MEN 


A native of the Isle of Cape Breton 
is the PM personality for this month. 
Dr. Eric J. Whyte was born in Sydney 
Mines and still lives in the old family 
home there 


Eric is an active 
member of St. An- 
drew’s Church ses- 
sion and teaches a 
senior boys’ class. 

Cape Breton is 
one of the most 
active centres in the 
PM movement in 
the country. Eric 
was. president of 
their presbytery 
men’s council and 
has strongly encouraged men to attend 
the national conference held for the 
past few years in Truro Agricultural 
College. Because of his concern for 
youth Eric has not only taken young 
men to the conferences but has in- 
volved them in the PM _ leadership 
training program. He is presently lead- 
ing a group of young men through the 
second training manual. 

Eric is an orthodontist and practises 
in Sydney. A member of the American 
and Canadian Society of Orthodontists 
he is also president of the Cape Breton 
Island Dental Society. 

His wife, Marilyn, is also a devoted 
church member. They have four chil- 
dren, three boys and a girl. 


Ee J Wie 


Men’s gatherings in Niagara Pres- 
bytery include an annual church ser- 
vice to which the ladies are invited. 
This year’s service on February 12 was 
held at St. Andrew’s, Welland, Ont. 
The sermon was given by the Rev. 
Walter Allum of Knox Church, Dun- 
das. 


“The Church as a Healing Com- 
munity” was the topic of an address 
given by the Rev. D. F. Collier of the 
Alcoholism and Drug Addiction Re- 
search Foundation at the men’s din- 
ner of Guelph-Saugeen PM council, 
February 13. About 100 men attended 
the dinner at Knox Church, Elora, 
Ont. 


About 120 attended the fourth East 
Toronto Presbytery men’s breakfast at 
the Canadiana Motor Hotel, February 
18. Rev. Walter Welch of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Humber Heights, spoke on 
“What’s The Big Idea?”, saying that 
God’s concern must also be that of his 
church and its laymen. He stressed the 
need for friendship visitation evan- 


CARPET BOWLING 
Carpet Balls with carpet for same for 
church clubs and fraternal societies are 
available from A. A. Langford Bowls Co., 
555 Waterloo St., London, Ontario. 


TOUR ALASKA-YUKON 
Three 22-day Midnight Sun Tours will be 
conducted by Rev. Clarkson Smith, originat- 
ing Toronto July 5th, July 23rd and August 
9th. Canadian National to Edmonton, 
“North To Alaska” by motorcoach via 
Alaska Highway, visiting Peace River Coun- 
try; Whitehorse and Dawson City, Yukon; 
Fairbanks, Alaska; Trail of ’98 ferryliner 
to Prince Rupert; Cariboo Trail, Vancouver, 
Victoria, Rogers Pass, Lake Louise, Colum- 
bia Ice Fields, Jasper. Ten thousand miles 
of adventure and excitement. Tour price 
$659. Write: Rev. Clarkson Smith, Box 156, 
Wheatley, Ontario. Phone 825-4213 or 
825-4157 . 


A luxurious 18 day Autumn Tour to Alaska, 
Yukon, Canadian Rockies, featuring a 9 day 
cruise on the CNR’s palatial passenger ship, 
S.S. Prince George, will he conducted by 
Rev. Clarkson Smith, originating Toronto, 
Thursday, September 28th, CNR’s Super 
Continental to Vancouver and return. Cruise 
Vancouver to Skagway and return; calls 
made Prince Rupert, B.C. Ketchikan, Wran- 
gell, Juneau; Alaska. Travel the “Trail of 
98” via W.P. & Y.R..to Carcross, Yukon. 
Visit Vancouver, Victoria, Jasper. Tour 
price $599. Write: Rev. Clarkson Smith, 
Box 156, Wheatley, Ontario. Phone 825- 
4213 or 825-4157. 


FOR SALE 
Stacking chairs and tables, also folding 
chairs, and banquet tables. Top quality, 
lowest prices. Free catalogue. H. . 
Freeman Chair Mfg., 2220 Midland 
Avenue, Scarborough, Ontario, 293-0958. 


FOR SALE — Two small pipe organs at 
$1850. and $3500. John Bright, 747 
Algoma Avenue, London, Ontario. 


BERMUDA VACATION 


Accommodation in private residence. Spa- 
cious grounds, lovely views, convenient to 
all places of interest. Room and breakfast. 
Write airmail, 10 cents: “HILLSEA”, P.O. 
Box 469, Hamilton, Bermuda. 


COLLINGWOOD ACRES located west of 
Edmonton, on the Saskatchewan River, 
offers a vacation that is different — pro- 
viding rest for the body and food for the 
soul, Ultra modern accommodation, appetiz- 
ing meals, and varied recreations, including 
golf driving range. Planned tours, in and 
out of the Province, arranged. Reasonable 
rates. Information, Brochures and Reserva- 
tions — Collingwood Acres, 10262 107 
Street, Edmonton, Alberta. 


TRAVEL BARGAIN 


Join conducted trip to Britain in August. 
Private cabins and saving of $234 per 
couple. Mills Sereen Tours, 816 Colony 
Street, Saskatoon, Sask. 


COOKS — Ist, 2nd and 3rd, females; also 
Laundress for summer camps near Ottawa, 
London, Collingwood, Port Colborne and 
Kirkland Lake. Minimum age 21 years. 
Well-equipped kitchens and excellent ac- 
commodation. Apply in writing to: Miss 
Helen Wallace, Camp Supervisor, Ontario 
Society for Crippled Children, 350 Rumsey 
Road, Toronto 17, Ontario. 


PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 


PM continued 


gelism and pointed out the value of 
honest expression in church courts. 
The church’s witness would become 
more effective through free and open 
discussion in small groups, he said. 


Anniversaries 


93rd—Knox, Iroquois, Ont., May 7, 
(Rev. John Hibbs). 

41st — St. Giles, Ottawa, Ont., Feb. 
12, (Rev. J. Logan-Vencta). 

40th — Knox, Campbellton, N.B., 
Feb. 19. 


EAID, C. R., 84, founding member and 
elder of Westminster Church, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont., Jan. 30. 

JEFFREY, MRS. ALLAN, 97, charter 
member of St. Andrew’s Church, South 
Mountain, Ont., and life member of the 
W.M.S., Feb. 28. 

McRAE, ARCHIBALD DONALD, 738, 
session clerk 22 years, former church school 
superintendent, Knox Church, Vankleek 
Hill, Ont., Feb. 17. 

MORTON, WILLIAM, elder, West- 
minster Church, New Glasgow, N.S., Feb. 5. 

RICHARDSON, WALTER, 88, elder, 
Knox Church, Grand Valley, Feb. 14. 

STEWART, MRS. JAMES, 96, honorary 
member of the W.M.S. at St. Andrew’s, 
Richmond, Ont., and mother of Mrs. (Rev.) 
A. Newton Reid, Jan. 24. 


INDUCTION 


Toronto, Leaside, Ont., Rev. J. D. C. Jack, 
March 29. 


RECOGNITIONS 
Belleville, St. Columba, Ont., Rev. S. W. Gentle, 


Tia De 
Oshawa, St. Luke’s, Ont., Rev. Thomas Gemmell, 
Feb. 14. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 
Synod of Maritime Provinces: 


Fredericton, St. Andrew’s, N.B., Rev. S. R. 
Jackson, Harvey Station, York Co. 

Newcastle, Millerton and Derby, N.B., Rev. 
Wallace E. Whyte, Box 930, Chatham. 

Pictou, St. Andrew’s, N.S., Rev. L. M. Mac- 
Naughton, Scotsburn. 

Richmond Bay, P.E.I., Rev. Leslie Files, New 


London. 
St. Stephen, St. Stephen’s, N.B., Rev. H. Lyall 
Orr, Greenock Church, St. Andrew’s. 
Sussex, Hampton and Barnesville, N.B., Rey. 
John Humphreys, 350 Main St., Saint John. 
Windsor, St. John’s and Noel Road, N.S., Rev. 
R. D. MacLean, 6357 London St., Halifax. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa: 


Arnprior and Dewar’s, Ont., Rev. R. K. Earls, 
Cobden. 

Caintown, St. Paul’s and Lansdowne, Church of 
the Covenant, Ont., Rev. L. R. Renault, 12 
Church St., Brockville. 

Chesterville, Morewood, and Dunbar, Ont., Rev. 
William C. Inglis, Winchester. 

Ft. Coulonge, St. Andrew’s, and Bristol Memo- 
rial, Que, Rev. A. B. Casselman, 4 Atholl 
Doune Dr., Aylmer East. 

Lochwinnoch, Stewartville and Braeside, Ont., 

' Rev. William Reid, 460 Raglin St. S., 
Renfrew. 

Ormstown and Valleyfield, Que., Rev. W. M. 
Brown, Howick. 
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REMEMBER THIS: 


LONGER YOU WAIT, LONGER 

_————1 YOU SUFFER. Use these extra 
GASTRODEX| | ==—=amam=="_ strength medicines, to feel better fast 
ger ak aoa J in minutes. For truly quick effective 


STOMACH GAS : 
INDIGESTION desired results, or your money back. 


HEARTBURN Sold at drug stores all across Can- 


BILIOUSNESS ada. If not available write to: 
HEADACHES 


CONSTIPATION LUSCOE PRODUCTS LTD. 
559 Bathurst St., Toronto 4, Ont., Canada 


Let Nabisco 100% Bran 


help keep you 
naturally regular 


Nabisco 100% Bran can provide the 
natural bulk your system may need 
to help keep you active, healthy and 
naturally regular. 


Put Nabisco Nabisco 
100% Bran 
on your breakfast 100% Bran 
table atleast three , 0 """ 
times a week to 
maintain natural 
regularity. 


NOW... 
RUGGED CHAIRS 
IN GLOWING 
COLOURS 


Mail this coupon today and 

receive your free literature 

‘Ilustrating this new 

STANFLEX chair in colour f 
and also Standard Tube’s | The new 
wide range of other |} STANFLEX 
economical furniture. fj Stacking Chair 


Name 


Address 


DOW eee ere eee ee ere es PPOs 


STANDARD TUBE 
AND T. 1. LEMITED WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO 
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CHURCH CALENDAR continued 


Spencerville, Ventnor and East Oxford, Ont., 
Rev. David Mawhinney, Box 971, Prescott. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston: 


Bolton and Nashville, Ont., Rev. J. W. McBride, 
44 Church St. E., Brampton. 

Cookstown, Baxter and Ivy, Ont., Rev. Charles 
Townsley, Box 44, Alliston. 

Duntroon, Nottawa and West Nottawasaga, 
Rev. Ben Short, Creemore. 

Foxboro, Roslin and Fuller, Ont., Rev. D. C. 
MacPherson, Box 118, Stirling. 
Hespeler, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. R. A. Jack- 
son, Knox’s Church, Queen’s Square, Galt. 
Pittsburgh, St. John’s, and Sand Hill, Ont., Rev. 
M. C. Young, Box 732, Gananoque. 

Port Perry and Ashburn, Ont., Rev. George H. 
Moore, 89 Toronto St., Uxbridge. 

Toronto, Parkdale, Ont., Rev. F. R. M. Ander- 
son, 111 Westmount Ave., Toronto 4. 

Toronto, St. John’s, Ont., Dr. DeC. H. Rayner, 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills. 


Synod of Hamilton and London: 


Ancaster, St. Andrew’s, and Alberton, Ont., 
Rev. A. Lorne Mackay, 55 Bruce Park Dr 
Hamilton. 

Chatsworth, Williamsford and Dornoch, Ont., 
Rey. D. G. Archibald, Tara. 

Fingal, Knox, and Pt. Stanley, St. John’s, Ont., 
Rev. H. S. Rodney, 100 Hincks St., St. 
Thomas. 

Hamilton, St. John’s, Ont., Rev. Walter Allum, 
11 Melville St., Dundas. 

London, Knollwood Park, Ont., Rev. Russell 
Gordon, 73 Beattie Ave., London. 

Mosa Burns, Appin and Guthrie, Melbourne, 
Ont., Rev. C. W. Middleton, R.R. 2, Mount 
Brydges. 

St. Catharines, St. Andrew’s (Merritt St.), Ont., 
Rev. A. K. Campbell, 26 Claremont St., 
Thorold. 

Welland, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. J. R. Esler, 
51 Ridgewood Ave., Pt. Colborne. 

Valetta and Blenheim, Ont., Rev. D. MacInnes, 
48 Erie St. S., Ridgetown. 


MEMORIAL 


iA 
as WINDOWS 
ES Te gil in finest English Stained 
Glass. Traditional or Con- 
temporary designs in rich 
glowing colors. 


Designs and Estimates sent 
on request. Please state size 
of Window. 


Send for free 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


G. MAILE & SON LTD. 
(Founded 1785) 
10/12 The Borough 
Canterbury, Kent, England. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Stained Glass 
LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto 2 
364-8276 


Robert McCausland 
SINCE Mi mited 1856 


30 CHAUNCEY AVENUE 
TORONTO 18 


CHURCH BELLS 


Carillons 


Stoermer Bell & 
Brass Foundry 


P.O. Box 20 
Breslau, Ontario 
Bell Founders since 1886 
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Synod of Manitoba and North Western Ontario: 


Brandon, Southminster, Man., Rev. Graeme E. 
Duncan, Box 429, Carberry. 

Crescent Heights, Sioux Village, and Woodside, 
Man., Rev. H. L. Henderson, Portage la 
Prairie. 

Dauphin, St. James, Man., Rev. I. L. Jackson, 
Box 1089, Virden. 

Neepawa, Knox, and Minnedosa, Man., Rev. H. 
L. Henderson, Portage la Prairie. 

Winnipeg, St. James, Man., Rev. R. G. Krepps, 
199 Lyndale Dr., Norwood 6. 


Synod of Saskatchewan: 


Estevan, Westminster, and Stoughton, St. 
Andrew’s, Sask., Rev. Ronald D. Mulchey, 
118-1st Ave. N.E., Weyburn. 

Saskatoon, Calvin, Sask., Rev. D. R. Foubister, 
834 Ave. B, North, Saskatoon. 


Synod of Alberta: 


Calgary, Knox, Alta., Rev. Gordon Firth, Box 
1264, Banff. 

Medicine Hat, Riverside, Alta., Rev. Dr. R. L. 
Taylor, 258-1st St. S.E., Medicine Hat. 

Willowdale, Edwell and Valley Centre, Alta., 
Rev. Basil Hartley, Box 26, Innisfail. 


Synod of British Columbia: 


Creston, St. Stephen’s, B.C., Rev. A. R. Hen- 
derson, 518-10th St., Cranbrook. 

White Rock, St. John’s, B.C., Rev. Dr. W. O. 
Nugent, R.R.4, Abbotsford. 

North Surrey, St. Andrew’s-Newton, B.C., Rev. 
Dr. W. O. Nugent, R.R.4, Abbotsford. 

Victoria, Trinity, B.C., Rev. Dr. J. L. W. Mc- 
Lean, 680 Courtney St., Victoria. 

West Vancouver, B.C., Rev. D. J. M. Corbett, 
1100 Thurlow St., Vancouver 5. 


CHURCH EXTENSION VACANCIES 


Ile Perrot, Montreal Presbytery; Pineland, Hamil- 


ton Presbytery; St. James, Dauphin, Brandon 
Presbytery. Inquire, Rev. J. C. Cooper, 50 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont. 


GOWNS 


FOR PULPIT AND CHOIR 
MORTARBOARDS AND CAPS 
Samples and prices upon request 
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“THE CHORISTER: 


“The Gown that likes to be compared.” 
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CHOIR, CLERGY, Baptismal, 
Graduation, Barristers. 
Caps, Collars, 

All Accessories 
Samples and prices on 


request. 


Chorister Robes Limited 
Mrs. Claude W. Vincent, 


President. 


P.O. Box 397 
Dartmouth, N.S. 


Lifetime guarantee 
on new instruments 


J. Guy Dubé 
president 
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CHURCH SIGNS 
ILLUMINATED 
CHANGEABLE LETTER, 
DIRECTORIES 
AND CHURCH BOARDS 
MONARCH SIGN & DISPLAY CO. 


551 EASTERN AVE., TORONTO 8 
466-5066 


KEATES ORGANS 


Our 21st year of leadership in 
the building of fine 
Pipe Organs in Ontario 


KEATES ORGAN COMPANY LTD. 
ACTON, ONT. 


TEL, (519) 853-1510 
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Drawings 
by James Ritchie 


Exshaw, Alberta, 
December, 1906. 
Dear Hugh: 

Your brother is reporting to you from the location of 
his latest assignment. I have been sent to this frontier 
town, where a cement plant is being built. My task is to 
begin a mission here. My arrival two weeks ago was none 
too grand! I got off the train after midnight on a 20° 
below zero night. There was no one around, so I walked 
some distance through the snow to a small hotel. I found 
an oil lamp burning there, and a note that said room 
number six was vacant! I was mighty glad to crawl into 
bed. 

But let me tell you about my new home. The hotel 
here is expensive, so after looking around I found a 
little shack at the foot of the mountain. I bought it for 
$25. It has two bunks, a sheet-iron stove, and a little 
lean-to for storing wood. The weather has turned very 
cold and fuel is a problem. However, I had seen a dry 
fir log up the side of the mountain, and when I learned 
that my neighbours in a nearby shack have a cross-cut 
saw, I suggested that we work together. I did my fair 
share of sawing, for as you know, I can saw with either 
hand! We now have a good supply of firewood, which is 
good, for I haven’t many blankets. 

The hardest things about leaving British Columbia was 
having to sell my faithful pony Tilly. We had travelled so 
many miles together, and I had become very fond of her. I 
used to load her with my food, cooking utensils and 
blankets, and I would walk along behind. I counted on 
going about three miles an hour. If I travelled for five 
hours in the morning, and five hours after noon, then I 
made a fair day’s journey of 30 miles. Toward evening I 
would look for a suitable campsite. I tried to find a nice 
evergreen tree under which to sleep, some dry wood for a 
campfire, feed for the pony and clear water to make a cup 
of tea. Often I went to sleep to the music of wolves 
higher up in the mountains, but I always felt very 
specially watched over. 

I travelled out of the interior with several miners and 
prospectors, and Dick Hamilton, the owner of a pack 
train. I learned a good deal from Dick. He told me that 
he took his pack train in each year, with the supplies for 
the men in the lonely Yukon Telegraph posts, from the 
Chilcotin country down toward Ashcroft and Soda Creek. 

When we got to Hazelton I got quite a shock to find 
that the regular river boats had stopped running for the 
season! I had some uneasy moments, but soon there were 
others faced with the same problem. Six of us banded 
together and chartered an Indian canoe with a crew of 
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yp — Adventtires of a Canadian Missionary 


by Margaret McKay Taylor 


Conclusion of a series 


three. The canoe was dug out of an immense cedar log, 
about 30 or 40 feet long, and wide enough at the centre 
for four people to sit side by side. One of the Indians 
held a huge oar reaching out from the rear, and in this 
way he steered the canoe. The rest of us were given 
paddles to work our passage. We paddled in unison, in a 
special rhythm of heavy and light strokes. Whenever we 
came to rapids the man with the big oar would shout 
‘More steam, boys, more steam.” One night we camped on 
a sandbar in the middle of the Skeena River. I am still 
amazed that those Indians were able to get a campfire 
going, using water-soaked driftwood. We left Hazelton 
Monday morning, and reached Port Essington Thursday 
evening. 

I can’t begin to tell you about all the interesting things. 
I have seen the Indians curing salmon until it becomes 
transparent. I have seen the Japanese canneries, and on 
our trip down to Vancouver we saw several whales 
blowing streams of water in the air. 

Before coming here, I spent one month in Mission City. 
I had to row across the Fraser River in a flat-bottomed 
boat between my morning and afternoon services! In all 
of my many experiences I have felt a great challenge. I 
have found people everywhere eager to hear God’s word, 
and so grateful to the one who has troubled to bring it. 
I’m so happy to be in this work. 

You are becoming a young man now Hugh, and I’m 
sure you are wondering what God wishes you to do with 
your life. Do think about serving him in the ministry. I 
think that it is the greatest life work of all. 

With love to all, 
Your brother, 
Robert 


The material for these letters has been selected from the personal 
memoirs of Rev. Robert G. McKay, M.A., D.D. 


“So what! Doesn’t everybody?” 

“No, everyone does not make a Will. That’s one 
reason for this ad.” 

“O.K., but why the Christian bit?” 

“Because a Christian’s Will should be Christian.” 

“Oh come now. A Will is a Will. How can you 
make it Christian? I suppose by leaving money to 
the Church?” 

“Not necessarily, although the Church should be 
considered. Let’s put it this way, a Christian’s Will 
should express gratitude and show responsibility for 
the people and institutions on whom he has de- 
pended during his lifetime.” 
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LAMBING TIME 
on Toronto Island 


IN THIS ISSUE 


What's a Mother For? — Blaise Levai 


An Interview with the Moderator — A. H. Cowle 


Jamaica’s Theological College — E. H. Johnson 
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“‘Whatsoever things are true ... honest... just... pure... 
lovely . . . of good report . . . think on these”. Philippians 4:8 


@ That time of year has arrived when husbands arrive 
home to find rugs on the clothesline, no dinner on the 
table, and the mistress of household affairs sitting dreamily 
in the midst of a grand disarray of cleaning tools, wonder- 
ing if it would be best to put the chesterfield in front of the 
window, or against the wall where the piano stood last 
year. It’s spring-cleaning time! 

This annual ritual has been practised from time im- 
memorial. It is not foreign to the teaching of the Old 
Testament itself. And in Paul’s first letter to the Corin- 
thians (c. 5) he wrote of cleaning a house of “the old 
leaven,” a custom with which his Jewish readers were 
thoroughly familiar. It was laid down in the law that the 
Jew must light a candle and search his house ceremonially 
to get rid of the last bit of leaven before the annual observ- 
ance of the Passover. So our practice of spring cleaning 
had ancient roots! 

We sometimes quote the proverb: “Cleanliness is next 
to godliness.” That may be truer than we think. Certainly 
when we clean up our environs we get rid of more than 
an accumulation of debris. In many communities this 
month citizens will be observing “Clean-up Week.” Sanita- 
tion trucks will be making extra trips to dispose of our 
junk. For the most part there are three areas about a home 
where this clean-up is required: the backyard, the attic, 
and the basement. 

These also suggest areas of mental and spiritual activity. 
Cleaning up the back yard, for example, has the most 
beneficial effect upon the neighbours. And we might see 
a parallel need for ridding ourselves of old attitudes and 
revamping our feelings of brotherhood and good will. 
That need was observed in a Chicago club which cancelled 
an invitation to one speaker when members decided they 
could not have him for tea according to custom because 
he was a Negro. Someone then wrote: 

Poems are made by fools like me 
But only God can come to tea. 
The backyard of life needs a frequent clean-up. And 


so does the attic. This is where we store relics of the past. 


It’s a great place for harbouring grudges. Carlyle once 


said: “It is easier to love people when they exist only on 
paper, than to love Jack and Kit, who stand there in the 
body, barring you with angular elbows, and a stupid will 
of their own.” It is hard to forgive and to take the 
charitable view of others. Robert Louis Stevenson con- 
ducted family worship each morning, always ending with 
the Lord’s Prayer. One morning in the midst of the Lord’s 
Prayer, rising, he left the room. Thinking him ill, his 
wife enquired and Stevenson replied, “I am not fit to pray 
the Lord’s Prayer today.” None of us is fit to pray “For- 
give us our debts” if we are unable to “forgive our 
debtors.” Here’s an area of life that also needs cleaning up. 

As with the backyard and attic, so with the basement. 
In the older type of house this was a dank, dark place, 
full of cobwebs and musty articles that had not seen the 
light of day for a long time. It reminds us still of deeper 
levels of consciousness and of things we have deliberately 
hidden from sight. It speaks of a knowledge of sin and 
the sense of guilt. And as it is hard to throw out our 
grudges toward others, it is equally difficult, even believing 
in the God of Jesus Christ, to throw out our own self- 
condemnation. Luther wrote: “Thou wilt easily say and 
believe that Christ the Son of God was given for the sins 
of Peter, of Paul, and of other saints, whom we account 
to have been worthy of this grace; but it is a very hard 
thing that thou which judgest thyself unworthy of this 
grace, shouldst from thy heart say and believe that Christ 
was given for thine invincible, infinite, and horrible sins.” 
But we are limiting the power and grace of God too much 
if we think them insufficient for our sin. This is another 
area of life that needs cleaning out. 

And how much better if we not only clean up our 
yards and throw out our junk but put something better 
in its place: building a patio, an upstairs storage spot, a 
downstairs “rec” room to brighten up the surroundings! 
Jesus said more is necessary than sweeping evil out of our 
hearts, which may only make them more inviting to other 
and worse evils. (Matt. 12) In days of spring cleaning we 
must learn to put in the place of the old eyesores the 
“true ... honest... just... pure /:~ lovely aes omcoam 
report.” 

Prayer 

O God, who only canst make us clean, fill us with the 
spirit of Jesus Christ that we may love and forgive one 
another, even as thou hast forgiven us. So, though our 
sins be as scarlet, make them white as snow. In Jesus’ 
name. Amen. * BY D. GLENN CAMPBELL 
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JUNE ELIZABETH 
PRATT of Knox 
Church, Campbellton, 
N.B., will serve in 
Pictou Presbytery, 
Nova Scotia. 


JUNE L. ANDERSON 
of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Owen Sound, 
Ont., will be 
deaconess at First 


Church, Regina, Sask. 


DOROTHY MAY 
BROWN, a member 
of Westminster 
Church, Scarborough, 
Ont., will work in 
Temiskaming Pres- 
bytery in Ontario. 


Ewart 


College 
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CAROL ANN BRENT 
is a member of Knox 
Church in Bassano, 
Alta. 


DIANE M. TAIT, a 
member of Rupert 
Street Church, 
Edmonton, Alta., will 
serve in Brandon 
Presbytery in 
Manitoba. 


ANNABELLE 
WALLACE of East- 
minster Church, 
Edmonton, Alta., will 
work in Kamloops 
Presbytery, British 
Columbia. 


COMFORT OJINGWA 
EJERE of Nigeria 

will return to that 
country to do youth 
and girls’ work. 


l 


MARGARET ANNE 
TAYLOR of Paris 
Church, Ont., will be 
Christian education 
director at St. 
Andrew’s Church, 
Owen Sound, Ont. 


DOROTHY ANNE 
KNIGHT of Knox 
Church, Listowel, 
Ont., will go to Peace 


River Presbytery in 
Alberta, 


Craduates 
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EDO RUMES The Horror of Atomic Warfare 


™ One of the most powerful moving pictures ever filmed is now running in New 
York City, and may soon be shown in Canada. The War Game was made for 
the British Broadcasting Corporation, but it has never been seen on television. 
It was rejected because it might cause panic among viewers who happen to turn 
it on without benefit of the introduction. 

The War Game tells the story of an hypothetical nuclear assault on Great 
Britain. It depicts the chaos and confusion in Kent, one of the designated 
evacuation areas in the event of nuclear attack. Unprotected civilians are 
caught when several missiles fall off target. Men, women and children are 
exposed to the terrible effects of a nuclear explosion, including a fire-storm. 

The audience is brought face to face with the horror and agony of wounding 
and death by radiation. In the month after the attack morale collapses as 
lawlessness breaks out because of the shortage of food and water and the 
breakdown of public services. 

The War Game was produced, with the help of amateur actors, by Peter 
Watkins, whose realistic film of the Battle of Culloden won a British award. 
Editors and writers saw this new documentary at a special presentation at the 
Associated Church Press convention in New York. 

The War Game is not a film for the squeamish, even though it deals with 
an imaginary nuclear attack. Nevertheless it should be seen because of its 
message, an eloquent portrayal of what could happen in our time. The film 
will accomplish its purpose if it stirs the conscience of the world to the point 
where all of us are moved to reject the inhumanity of atomic warfare. The 
horrible holocaust shown on the screen should launch a movement to restrict 
atomic power to peaceful purposes. 

As Kenneth Tynan of the London Observer wrote: “We are always being 
told that a work of art cannot change the course of history. I think this one 
might. It should be screened everywhere on earth.” 


A Presbyterian Conference Centre 


@ For many years now the need for a conference centre for The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada has been increasing. When the larger boards meet for study 
and business, when Presbyterian Men get together, or young people hold a 
convention, it is necessary to use the facilities of another denomination or of 
some college or resort. Such accommodation is not always easy to obtain. 

At the April meeting of the administrative council a committee was 
authorized to inquire into the need for such a centre, to determine what use 
might be made of it, and to recommend a location if it is found that a centre is 
necessary. 

Anyone familiar with the trend towards adult training and participation in 
church life, which involves lay men and women in Bible study and serious 
encounter, must agree that a Presbyterian conference centre is required. The 
problem is to find a spot that is easily accessible at all seasons and is near the 
heaviest concentration of church membership. 

The committee will explore the possibility of using the estate of the late 
Colonel J. B. Maclean at Crieff, Ontario, for this purpose. Some years ago 
Colonel Maclean, the publisher whose name is perpetuated in Canada’s national 
magazine, left his farm and a large sum in stocks and bonds to The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 

The provisions of the will, which among other things gave occupation of the 
houses on the estate to certain employees during their lifetime, have made it 
difficult to use the Crieff farm meanwhile. 

Why not put the Maclean estate to good use as a conference and community 
centre? The farm is ten miles from Guelph, 20 miles from Hamilton, 55 miles 
from Toronto, and 70 miles from London. It is estimated that 57% of the 
entire communicant membership of our church lives within 130 miles of Crieff. 
The cost to the church would be small if the revenue from the estate could be 
used to erect new buildings and provide a major part of conference require- 
ments. 

The establishment of a Maclean conference centre on the land which he 
bequeathed to the church would be a fitting memorial to a loyal and generous 
Presbyterian. * 
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Have you 
wee heard 
what is 
happening 
at Queen’s 
in June? 


@ It is hard to believe, but each 
week Presbyterians are discovered 
who claim that they have never 
heard of the 1967 Presbyterian 
Congress. So here are the facts. 


The 1967 Congress is the means 
by which The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada will celebrate the centen- 
ary of Confederation. The idea is to 
look forward, not backward, and 
through God’s help to rouse Pres- 
byterians to active participation in 
the task to which we are called to- 
day. 

“Man in God’s World” is the 
theme. It has been chosen deliber- 
ately to take Canadians a step 
beyond the secular emphasis of the 
Expo theme, “Man and His World.” 
Through Bible study and challeng- 
ing addresses the Congress delegates 
will be given a fresh vision of their 
responsibility and calling in today’s 
world. 

Hans Reudi-Weber will lead the 
Bible study. He is most competent 
in this field, serving as director of 
the famous Ecumenical Institute at 
the Chateau de Bossey in Switzer- 
land. 

Theme speakers will be Rev. Dr. 
Harold Englund of First Presbyte- 
rian Church, Berkeley, California; 
the Rev. Phillip Potter, youth leader 
from the World Council of Chur- 
ches; and Prof. Joseph C. McLel- 
land, our own provocative theolog- 
ian. 

One thousand places are reserved 
for delegates. It is expected that 
75% of them will be lay men and 
women. At least one-third should 
be young adults from 18 to 30 years 
of age. Ministers are eligible. 

Several presbyteries have filled 
their quota and asked for more 
spaces. What is your congregation 
doing? Apply through your pres- 
bytery convener, or direct to the 
Congress Committee, 50 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills, Ont. 

The 1967 Congress will meet at 
Queen’s University, Kingston, On- 

-tario, from Saturday afternoon, 
June 3, to Tuesday afternoon, 
June 6. * 
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This spring pastoral scene was photographed by 
Valerie M. Dunn not far from the centre of a busy 


metropolis. The locale is the island that shelters 
Toronto harbour. 
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A TRAVELLER 
SPREADS 
GOOD NEWS 


by J. H. Mcintosh 


a im 
@ The broad-rimmed, stiff horse-hair 
hat and the pantaloons and bolero 
with white loose topcoat marked Soo- 
Jung Lee as a foreigner in Japan. The 
isolationist-minded Japanese people 
were still getting used to strange people 
in their land, so they often turned to 
watch this Korean scholar striding 
down the streets of Tokyo. His stature 
and his whole appearance made him 
an impressive sight. 

Soo-Jung Lee was a sign of the 
times for the Japanese and_ the 
Koreans. Until the 1850s, the Japan- 
ese people had known nothing but 
Japan and the Japanese race. Korea 
too had been truly described as “The 
Hermit Nation”, and it was not until 
the 1880s that Korea gradually opened 
herself up to international relations. 
The young scholar, Lee, was one of 
the promising young men sent over- 
seas by a progressive Korean govern- 
ment to learn. Japan, Korea’s immed- 
iate neighbour, having had 30 years’ 
experience with and learning from 
foreigners, was the obvious choice for 
observation. 

So in 1881 some young Koreans 
were sent to Japan to learn. As a 
people proud of their centuries of cul- 
ture, the Koreans felt that little could 
be learned in terms of social or relig- 
ious thought. In fact, they had often 
been the teachers of the Japanese. 
What they did want to learn for the 
sake of Korea’s development were the 
new techniques of industry, agriculture 
and government the Japanese were 
learning from the Western nations. One 
agricultural observer during his visit 
met a Japanese expert, Mr. Tsuda, and 
visited his home a number of times. 
There he became interested in a scroll 
written in Chinese characters, the writ- 
ing common to both the Korean and 
the Japanese languages. It was the 
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sermon on the mount, for Mr. Tsuda 
was a Christian. When offered the 
scrolls the visitor refused, as Korea still 
had strict laws against such foreign 
teaching. However, he took word of 
Mr. Tsuda and his scroll to friends in 
Korea. Among them was the keeper 
of the historical annals of Korea for 
the royal family, Soo-Jung Lee. 

In 1882, Soo-Jung Lee went to 
Japan to take up the professional chair 
of Korean Language at the Tokyo 
University, and began his survey of 
Japanese thought and culture. One of 
the first men he contacted was Mr. 
Tsuda, and his scholarly search for 
truth soon involved him in conversa- 
tions with a Japanese pastor and a 
Presbyterian missionary at Meiji Ga- 
kuin University. He committed him- 
self to the Saviour-Lord of the Chris- 
tian faith in the following year, and 
was baptized on April 29th, 1883. 
Soo-Jung Lee thus took his place 
among the travellers and sojourners 
down through the ages who have been 
attracted to the living God. He be- 
came a part of the history of Chris- 
tianity in Korea, one of the sparks 
which set off the wildfire of faith in 
that land. 

Soo-Jung Lee, after his baptism, 
became an active and positive member 
of the Christian community in Japan. 
Kanzo Uchimura, himself one of the 
greats of Japanese Christianity, spoke 
thus of Mr. Lee’s participation in the 
third nation-wide Christian Fellow- 


ship: “There was a Korean among us, 
a member of an aristocratic family of 
the Hermit Kingdom. He was baptized 
a week ago and wore his national 
dress. He prayed in his own language 
and we could only understand the 
“Amen”, but the strength of his prayer 
and presence made a deep impression, 
like the Pentecost event.” 

Being a scholarly man, Mr. Lee 
responded wholeheartedly to a request 
that he translate the Bible into the 
Korean language. Beginning with the 
Gospel of Mark, he did work similar 
to that being done in Manchuria and 
China. His contribution was no small 
part in the pre-history of Protestant 
missions in Korea as work in these 
lands neighbouring on Korea built up 
fuel for the wildfire to come. 

Professor Lee’s efforts were not 
limited to the translation work. As his 
commitment to Jesus Christ increased, 
so did his vision of a Korean people 
made new. On a number of occasions, 
he played the role of the Macedonian 
to Paul, calling for missionaries to 
Korea from the U.S.A. and Japan. His 
letters and personal pleas were just 
another catalyst in the ferment of the 
times. 

Earlier, in 1876, some Japanese 
churches had realized they had an op- 
portunity in Korea which no other 
church had. First steps were taken to 
investigate the possibilities of Japan- 
ese taking the gospel to Koreans. 
However, no definite fruits came of 
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‘Dad is Licensed so he can drive a congregation, and that’s harder 


than driving a moving van.” 
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At Expo 67 you'll see 


“Man and his World”. In the 


Christian Pavilion, study 


“Man and God's World.” 


At Expo 67, the greatest world exhibition ever, 
opening in Montreal April 28th, you'll explore 
some seventy nations; study new developments 
in science, technology and art; see every facet of 
“Man and his World”. 


From the beginning of time, man has held faith 
in the omnipresence and omnipotence of gods. 
Religion continues to play a large part in Man’s 
World and so eight major Christian denominations 
have joined in the Christian Pavilion at Expo 67 
to present the story of Man and God’s World. 


This has been called the ‘first concrete example 
of ecumenical action in almost a thousand years”. 
Here you'll see how man and God blend in har- 
mony through Christ. Although no solutions to all 
the problems of man are offered, an attempt is 
made to explain how Christ has supplied life’s 
meaning and purpose for millions of people. 


Imaginative and provocative photography, light 
and sound are used to tell the majestic story. A 
story as old as time, told in a manner as new as 
to-morrow. 


See the world at Expo 67. At the Christian 
eX study Man and God’s World. 


CXDO06/ «3 
MONTREAL, & CANADA ae 


The Universal and International Exhibition of 1967, 
Montreal, Canada / APRIL 28-OCTOBER 27, 1967 


© Copyright, 1963, by the Canadian Corporation for the 1967 World Exhibition 


The Tau Cross: This unusual cross, which you will see at 
Expo, is the symbol of universal, non-sectarian Christian- 
ity. Not Latin, Greek or Roman, but a new concept 
with a primitive inspiration, the Tau-shaped cross 
takes form as a result of recent studies 
indicating that Christ was actually 
crucified on a T-shaped cross. While 
to 20th century eyes this cross may 
seem very modern, in reality it is 
perhaps the most traditional of all 
Christian symbols. 
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By being impartial. 


That’s the big difference about Independ- 
ent Agents—they’re impartial, since they 
aren’t tied to any one company. 
Independent agents represent many com- 
panies, and choose what they think best 
suits your needs. That’s the best way for 
you to buy insurance. 
WESTERN-BRITISH AMERICA deals 
only through Independent Agents, and 
together we offer you these benefits: the 
right policy at the right price, plus fast 
and fair claims service. 

Ask your agent for Western-British 
America protection. 
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WESTERN-BRITISH AMERICA 
ASSURANCE COMPANIES 


A Division of The Royal Insurance Group 
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this, and worsening relations between 
Korea and Japan gradually closed the 
door on this possibility. 

Professor Lee exerted pressure on 
missionaries in Japan to inform the 
sending churches of the situation, and 
of their call to send missionaries to 
Korea. In 1883, he wrote an open 
letter to churches in the U.S.A., saying 
in part, ‘““Tens of thousands of people 
in our country are still ignorant of the 
way of the true God . . . five of my 
countrymen are of the same mind 
with me .. . the people are ready to 
receive the gospel . . . at first we must 
expect difficulties, but they will only 
clear up the way, and I think this is 
the golden opportunity for introducing 
the gospel into Korea . . . I beseech 
you to give careful consideration to 
these words of mine, and if my request 
is granted, my joy will be unbounded.” 

Missionaries commended Soo-Jung 
Lee for his dedication, and upheld him 
in his pleas. They reported that through 
his efforts several of the young 
Koreans in Japan were enrolled in the 
Presbyterian school in Tokyo, and 
those not already Christian, were in- 
quiring. All of them, as_ specially 
chosen men, would be of influence in 
their country in the future, and mis- 
sionary teachers and doctors were 
needed to initiate mission work in 
Korea. Such was the unanimous opin- 
ion of the missionaries as they watched 
the Koreans in Japan grow as Chris- 
tians. 

So it was that Soo-Jung Lee and the 
other Koreans in Japan became a part 
of the groundwork of the Christian 
mission in Korea. In China and Scot- 
land, in Manchuria and Canada, in 
Japan and the United States, fuel was 
being readied for adding to the fire of 
faith in Korea. The faith sparked by 
God in Koreans abroad grew, and 
spread back to their people at home. 
The travellers became the carriers, the 
foreign learners became the spreaders, 
as they met and followed the Lord 
along the way. 

People are on the move today. For- 
eigners are found in every land. Cana- 
dians going abroad are foreigners in 
other lands, and as travellers, may be 
spreaders of good news in the contacts 
they make there. God is not a stay-at- 
home Lord, and his people should be 
right at home among the people-to- 
people movements of this day. * 
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Last year, the good ladies 

of the Church of the Ascension ran off 
all their own parish lists, vestry minutes 
and Sunday bulletins on a Gestetner 
Stencil Duplicator. 

They saved themselves $1,122.08. 


Maybe you should be running things 
yourself too. 


When the Reverend Canon Thompson first came to 
Toronto from Truro, N.S., his newly assigned parish had 
no books, no money and no place to worship. 

So he started knocking on doors. And nineteen months 
later they had a church. 

“It was tough going at first,’’ said the Canon, ‘‘we had 
to watch where every single penny went. That’s why we 
got a Gestetner.”’ 

A Gestetner salesman had explained how they could 
save up to 40% on printing costs and still get professional 
looking work. 

“It's so important to have things done nicely for 
the church,’’ said Mrs. Ruth Griffin, who, along with 
Mrs. Maureen Morris prints up everything from the bazaar 
flyers to an impressive 25-page annual report. ‘‘But to have 
a printer do all our work would have cost us a fortune.” 

“We're getting professional results just the same,”’ said 
Canon Thompson, ‘‘thanks to my ladies and their Gestetner. 
And just look at all the money we're saving!’ 

“You might say,’’ he added with a wink, : 

‘Gestetner was the answer to our prayers.’ & 
Maybe you should be running things 
yourself too. Write, Gestetner, 849 

Don Mills Road, Don Mills, Ont. 


And get started. 
Gell ner 


The people who can help you 
run things yourself 


By Blaise Levai 


@ It was the start of one of those “off” days. Everything 
went wrong. The alarm clock failed to go off at 6:15 and 
the whole family overslept. 

Marian was rousing the kids and me. Between getting 
breakfast, pulling the previous night’s load of clothes out 
of the dryer, making sandwiches for the children, posting 
notes for the babysitter—Nancy, our nine year old, kept 
hunting for her unmatched sock. “What’s a mother for?” 
she grumbled. 

The comment made Marian, who works in a large city, 
ponder as she finished making one of the six beds. Along 
with millions of other working women she tries to care 
for the needs of five over-charged children, ages 14 to 
4, and incidentally, a working husband. 

Sometime every working mother has to ask herself some 
basic questions regarding the overall effect this double 
life has on her family: “What is my influence as a 
mother?” “Are the children deprived of certain emotional 
and spiritual stability?” “Is there a sense of general well- 
being and family unity?” “If not—how can a closer 
relationship under such circumstances be developed?” 

Since every husband is not fully convinced he wants his 
wife to work—especially when he has to pitch in washing 
dishes and babysitting after a rugged day, it pays to come 
up with some frank answers. 

Mothers work outside the home for various reasons. 
There are no pat answers. The most obvious reason is 
financial. One mother said: “Frankly, I work so that we 
may have some of the so-called ‘better things of life.’ ” 

Another mother explained: “By my working at least we 
manage to keep from being plowed further into debt.” 

Some mothers work because it provides an escape from 
the frustrating boredom of house chores and all the tedious 
tensions that go with taking care of children. 

Still others feel trapped because the talents they have 
are not being used creatively. Betty Friedan, through- 
out her much discussed book, The Feminine Mystique, 
stresses this problem of conflicting ambitions. Motherhood 
and the home do not present the modern well-educated 
housewife with adequate challenges. Consequently, four 
of every ten mothers who have children of school age, 
work outside the home. 

What really matters in this never-ending debate is how 
her temperament affects the rest of the members of the 
home. How well does she manage her other more impor- 
tant job as wife and mother after returning home each 
evening? There are many at-home wives who feel empty 
and exhausted. The attitude the mother reflects is funda- 
mental in making for a happy home whether she works or 
not. Children have sensitive antennae; they detect with 
amazing accuracy whether the mother performs her duties 
with love and satisfaction, or because she feels duty-bound. 

A further pertinent factor which makes for a contented, 
adjusted home is the co-operative role of the babysitter 

. . the substitute mother. Imagine what happens when 
the babysitter arrives late or for that matter, does not 
show up! Bedlam! The entire day is thrown out of sched- 
ule. And with pre-school age children, the mother is unable 
to even set foot out of the door until other arrangements 
can be made. Only by knowing she has a compassionate 
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babysitter who seriously cares for the children is the 
mother enabled to work outside the home with some 
semblance of sanity and freedom from unnecessary worry. 
Undoubtedly for this reason, many working mothers ask 
their own mothers or relatives to care for home and 
children during their absence. This, however, frequently 
raises additional inter-personal conflicts. A reliable baby- 
sitter is often the deciding factor as to whether a mother 
can continue outside work. 

Against this background the pattern of contemporary 
family living is undergoing a conspicuous transformation. 
Visitors from other lands frequently sense a lack of family 
consciousness in the average North American home. 

Dr. Martin Nieméeller, known as “the Iron Curtain 
Bishop of Germany,” said after touring the U.S.A. and 
living as a guest in numerous homes: “One of the difficul- 
ties that the modern-day family in America, and in- 
creasingly in Germany, faces is that the evening meal spent 
together no longer exists as it did in former times. Some- 
how, today’s families don’t seem to live in the same place. 
They merely sleep in the same house. Christians must 
rediscover methods by which daily Bible readings may be 
brought back into the integral life of the home.” 

In Dr. Niem@éeller’s youth the Bible was considered the 
“house book” read by the father as the head of the house- 
hold. The family table was the altar—the centre of 
religious life. Here God’s word was read; prayers rendered; 
plans and dreams shared. Belief in God’s will linked the 
family together. 

One distressed mother said dryly: “Sure, we agree; 
scripture in our daily life is necessary. But when is there 
time to read it? Either the members of our family are 
out, or glued to that one-eyed monster.” 

The age-old insights of the Bible are still relevant in 
dealing with personal problems. Granted, daily reading 
of the Bible and attempting to understand its significance 
for our lives take discipline. But it reinforces fresh faith 
and strength into our harassed lives. 

The Christian psychiatrist, the late Dr. Smiley Blanton, 
commended the calming effect Bible reading can have in 
family life. “It’s the greatest textbook on human behavior 
ever put together,” he was fond of saying. 

When both mother and father are absent much of the 
day, they are not always in the most composed mood 
when they return after a ruffled day to find the kids using 
the brand new couch in place of a trampoline. In our 
family we find reading Bible passages at the table, just 
before the evening meal, does have a calming effect on 
each member of the home. It sets the mood to discuss the 
events of the day, and braces us for the children’s last 
spurt of energy before bedtime. 

Kathy, our eighth-grader, recently forced Marian and 
me to take an honest look at ourselves when she brought 
an essay home from school: “There’s a kind of behav- 
ioural chain reaction in our family. Somehow it starts when 
Daddy brings work home from the office. And when he 
loses his temper—then Mommie takes it out on us and we 
feel like orphans. But we know that they don’t mean it— 
not really.” 

The essay helped us to see that as parents we neglect 
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to find out the views of our children. How do they feel 
about their mother working outside the home? 

Nancy, our fourth-grader, summed it up this way: “So, 
I get mad when my clothes are still in the dryer. But gee, 
down deep, I’m proud of the work Mommie is doing. And 
her being away from home makes me appreciate her all 
the more when she’s at home.” 

Here, it seems to me, is the answer. Frankly, what is 
immediately important is learning how to appreciate each 
other as persons and using wisely the time we have 
together as a family. Maybe it’s not the easiest way to 
live. There are inconveniences. And clashes are bound to 
be expected. But here are seven simple suggestions that 
have helped our family live together as a team: 

1. Develop mutual respect for each member of the 

family. 

2. Thoughtfully listen to each other. 

3. Hold informal discussions where each member can 

express himself unafraid. 

4. Get aside alone as husband and wife so that prob- 

lems may be shared intimately and appraised. 
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Photo from 
Miller Services 


5. Maintain a sense of humour to help lift morale in 

conflicting situations. 

6. Keep in focus a sense of identity and purpose. 

7. Attempt in some way at some time during the day to 

have family devotions together. 

What’s a mother for? She cooks, shops, washes dishes, 
takes care of laundry, folds clothes, mends, chauffeurs the 
children, feeds the pets, helps the children with home- 
work, gets them to brush their teeth and ready for bed. 
Countless times she bends down to tie shoelaces, but she 
also points up to the stars, directing inquiring minds to 
spiritual values that stand eternal. And in these unshake- 
able standards of God’s word she replenishes her own 
strength and faith. For she knows that she is unable to 
give faith unless she herself has faith. 

A mother’s love makes home the one place on earth 
where each member of the family still feels he belongs. It 
is where he finds shelter from the stress of a competitive 
world that is often hard and unfair, but in which he can 
live courageously and in which he has a part. * 
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JEROME H. 
VANOVER of St. 
Paul’s Church, 
Anaheim, Calif., a 
graduate of the 
University of 


PATRICK G, D. KERR 
of Knox Church, 
Agincourt, a graduate 
of Waterloo University 
College, will serve in 
Assiniboia Presbytery. 


Knox 


College 
Graduates 
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California, will return 
to Los Angeles 
Presbytery and plans 
to come back to 
Canada within five 
years. 


GEORGE HUNTER, a 
member of First 
Church, Chatham, 


GORDON C. GRIGGS, WILLIAM W. H. DONALD PAUL 

of St. Andrew’s BAIRD, a member of WATT is a graduate 
Church, Kitchener, St. Andrew’s Church, of the University of 

Ont., who studied at Ont., a graduate of Kitchener, Ont., 

the University of Waterloo Lutheran studied at Waterloo 
Windsor, will go to Ft. University, will go Lutheran University 


DAVID MICHAEL 
BOWRING, of 
Rosedale Church, 
British Columbia. He Toronto, and a. 


has a wife, Justina, 


graduate of the 
and three children. 


University of Toronto, 
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St. John, B.C., with 
his wife Maud Helen 
and two children. 


LE EGiED): SIVERINS; 
of St. Andrew’s 
Church, King City, 
Ont., a graduate of 
the University of 
Manitoba will study 
for his M.Th. degree 
and serve at 
Warkworth and 
Hastings, Ont. He has 
a wife, Betty, and four 
children. 


with his wife Jane and 


three children to St. 


Giles Church,Galt, Ont. 


PAUL A. MEZO of 
Calvin Hungarian 
Church, Vancouver, G 
graduate of the 
University of 
Saskatchewan, will 
minister in Calvin 
Hungarian Church, 
Ottawa, with his wife 
Esther and daughter. 


and Queen’s, He has 
a wife, Betty, and two 
daughters. 


BRIAN P. PENNY of 
St. Andrew’s Church, 
Virden, Man., a 
graduate of Bethel 
College, Minnesota, 
will go with his wife 
Nancy to Nigeria. 


will work in the 
Toronto area before 
doing post-graduate 
study in Europe. He 
has a wife, Laing. 
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KENNETH H. Mac- 
DONALD of St. John’s 
Church, Cornwall, 
Ont., who studied at 
Sir George Williams 
University, will go to 
St. Andrew’s Church, 
Martintown, Ont., 
with his wife Phyllis 
and their two 
children. 


ROBERT F. CUN- 
NINGHAM of 
Athelstan, Que., 
studied at Sir George 
Williams University, 
and will serve in 
Foxboro, Roslin and 
Fuller, Ont., with his 
wife Sarah and their 
four children. 


EDWIN (TED) 
NELSON, a member 
of Knox Church, 
Goderich, Ont., who 
studied at Waterloo 
Lutheran University 
College, will go with 
his wife Florence and 
their four children to 
Calvin Church, Sas- 
katoon, Sask. 
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MURDOCK J. 
MacRAE of St. 
Andrew’s Church, 
North River Bridge, 
Cape Breton, a 
graduate of Acadia 
University, will go 
with his wife Ida and 
their son to Boular- 
derie, Cape Breton. 


G. HARVIE BARKER 
of Buchanan and 


’ Fairview Churches, 


Vancouver, a grad- 


uate of the University 


of British Columbia, 
will serve in Port 
Cartier, Que., with 
his wife Elizabeth. 


FREDERICK HALL 
AUSTEN of East- 
mount Church, Ham- 
ilton, Ont., who 
studied at McMaster 
University, will serve 
in Tyne Valley, P.E.1. 
with his wife Janet 
Louise and their four 
children. 


JAMES ROSS DICKEY, 
of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Prescott, 
Ont., a graduate of 
Sir George Williams 
University, will go to 
Creston, B.C., with 
his wife Carol, follow- 
ing their marriage 
this month. 


_ Presbyterian 


College 
Craduates 
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When the moderator of the 92nd 
general assembly, Rev. Dr. 

G. Deane Johnston, visited Oakville, 
the organist of Knox Presbyterian 
Church, Alan H. Cowle, 
interviewed him for the CBC. 

Here is part of that interview. 


Creeds 

= COWLE What do you see are the problems of being 
obliged to subscribe to a creed? 

JOHNSTON I think this is something which can, perhaps, 
be over-emphasized. How a church is known by its beliefs 
and by its government, by its doctrine and by its policy, as 
we put it. It seems to me that those who are the ministers 
of a church, the official representatives thereof, should be 
expected to maintain a credal position. All of these things 
are relative, they are simply used in the church as a means 


The great creeds are not 
“the last word” 


of keeping its clergy in the middle of the road. For ex- 
ample, The Apostles’ Creed, The Athanasian Creed, these 
were apologetic things, they were statements made by the 
church against certain heresies which the majority of 
church people felt were gaining altogether too much promi- 
nence. Such great creeds as The Westminster Confession of 
Faith, the Heidelberg Catechism and so on—these were 
expressions of the church’s faith at a certain time in the 
church’s history. Now to say that they are the last word 
is, of course, ridiculous. That seems to indicate that the 
Holy Spirit has nothing to say to us as time goes on. 

I think that church members, if they wish to be mem- 
bers of the Christian Church, should be prepared to state 
that they believe in God as revealed in Jesus Christ, they 
should confess their sins, look to God for forgiveness and 
agree to support the work and worship of the church, and 
leave it at that. I think that the church in the 20th century 
should attempt to express itself in some form of confes- 
sion. 

Scripture 

COWLE Scripture is a prime source of the teaching, but 
do you agree that we are not getting beyond the elemen- 
tary stages of shedding the idea of Genesis I and the 
creation as history? In other words, fundamentalism is still 
a very real danger. 

JOHNSTON If you interpret fundamentalism by using 
the term literalism, I think this is quite true. Now I think 
it is more or less axiomatic today among those of us who 
have studied the scripture all our lives that you see in 
scripture a form of progressive revelation—God revealing 
himself to men as they could understand it and moving 
from a more primitive form in the early part of the Old 
Testament to the fullest expression of God’s revelation 
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An interview 


to us in Christ, which we probably find in the Gospel of 
John. 

Now I believe that the word of God is contained in the 
scriptures and that they are the final court of appeal on 
matters of faith and belief. But the Bible is a very difficult 
book, and when we start setting one text of the Bible 
against another, which it is quite possible to do, then we 
must try and ascertain what the whole tenor of the scrip- 
tures say. This of course, brings up the matter of who is 
going to decide what the scriptures say. And here, then, 
you come back to the authority of the church, and how 
far this authority goes. I would say that at any time any 
church or denomination has the right to say, “as far as we 
can see at the present stage, the Bible is saying this to us.” 
I don’t think they have a right to say that this is the last 
word. God may reveal to us, through his spirit, different 
insights into the scripture. For example, for many years 
slavery was acceptable and then when men began to 
think of the implications of Christ’s attitude towards all 
men, it became apparent that slavery was wrong. And as 
time goes on, we may find an ever deepening social con- 
sciousness which was completely unknown even 100 years 
ago. 

The Bible, I would say, is and remains God’s final 
word, but it must be taken as a vessel in which the truth 
is contained and the whole scripture must be considered 
before we make any definite statement about any particu- 
lar subject. 


The average 20th century man 
thinks sin means sex 


Morals 


COWLE I feel that, in teaching morals today, the church 
tends to lay down the law heavily and to censure people 
rather than to submit guidance. 

JOHNSTON I think that this 20th century of ours should 
give a great deal more attention to the subject of sin than 
it has in my memory at least. If we go back to medieval 
times we find that the church at that time had a very 
healthy doctrine concerning sin. First of all it claimed, as I 
believe myself, that all people are sinners. It then said 
that there were certain mortal sins and then there were 
certain venial sins. Well now, if we look at it in this way, a 
mortal sin is something which is always wrong—pride, 
anger, covetousness, envy—these are always wrong. And 
then in the area of venial sins, you come into the whole 
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area of the use of the senses, the satisfaction which one 
gains from physical well-being, or otherwise. And it is 
usually in this area that the church has attempted to lay 
down very definite rules. 


EERE a eee Sone aS he ene nas en Cue Sau 
You can't prove from scripture 
that a man should not drink 


When you talk about sin, the average 20th century 
man thinks you are talking about sex, which you probably 
aren’t. But he thinks you are. Now this question of sex, 
for example. The church has every right to say that in 
the experience of 2,000 years promiscuity always leads 
to trouble in the end of the day; that adultery with 
someone else’s husband or wife is always wrong. These 
things, I think, are comparatively simple, at least to me 
they are. 

Then you find the whole question of social behaviour. 
Should a person have a drink? Should he smoke? I think 
that the church has sometimes made a great mistake in 
making very definite pronouncements about these things 
about which there is considerable difference of opinion. 
Our own church, for example, after very careful study 
over a number of years, came to the conclusion that you 
could not prove from the scriptures that a man should 
not have a drink. The Presbyterian Church is irrevocably 
opposed to all forms of intemperance, however. For 
example, if you are an alcoholic, or have a tendency to 
alcoholism, we would say to you, “If you take a drink you 
are being a very foolish person, in all probability you are 
being a very stupid person.” But each case has then got to 
be judged by its own particular merits and how it relates 
to the individual. If a person’s conscience says he shouldn’t 
smoke, then he shouldn’t smoke. But I would agree with 
you that the church in these cases should lay down rules 
for guidance and say, “Now in our opinion, this is what 
we ought to do.” Because what God wants is for people 
to grow in spiritual maturity. I myself feel that God wants 
us to be happy in the deepest sense of the word. Now in 
the search for happiness, a certain amount of latitude 
must be allowed to the individual. 

The Pill 
COWLE When there is available The Pill, what is the 
institutional church going to say to the young couple who 
wish to have pre-marital sexual intercourse? 
JOHNSTON We have said right from the time of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, I think, that pre-marital sex is wrong 
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in as much as it is use of another individual for your own 
pleasure. It is socially irresponsible and almost inevitably 
it leads to heartbreak and misery. Now whether you have 
the pill or whether you haven’t got the pill is neither here 
nor there. As far as I am concerned, pre-marital sex is 
wrong and I don’t mind saying so if ’m in a minority of 
one. 
Church Government 

COWLE Church government seems to be a mass of courts, 
boards, offices, parish organizations, money-gathering 
organizations and things which are not immediately 
essential to the proclaiming of the kingdom of God. 
JOHNSTON That is, I think, a reasonable criticism. It is 
apparent from the history of the church that the institu- 
tion can become involved in itself to an extraordinary 
degree so that it ceases to recognize that it is a means to 
an end and becomes an end in itself. However, what 
happens is this—you get a group of Christian people 
coming together at first for worship and then for mutual 
support and comfort, and then they gradually commence 
to expand their organization in depth and they want some 
help, shall we say, on Sunday school lessons; they want 
to organize themselves in order that they may send 
missions to some other part of the country or to some 
other part of the world. And gradually, almost inevitably 
you commence to build up a whole hierarchy of com- 
mittees and boards and secretaries and people like this, 
in order that the church may discharge its function. 

Now a certain amount of organization is inevitable 
once you get beyond the parish level. The problem arises, 
of course, when people become so involved in the adminis- 
tration that they have no time to get on with the job of 
preaching the gospel. We parish ministers are frequently 
accusing our board secretaries of wasting our time with 
writing letters and so on. Actually, these poor fellows 
are just trying to do their job. Now I firmly believe that 
the church can become so involved in the minutiae of its 
own administration that it is no longer doing a job at all. 


ae a ee ec ane ue OS ee) 
“Let’s not rock the boat” may 
be the church's theme song 

EE a an a I RE 


The institution, however, is inevitable. I cannot see how 
you are going to get away without an institution. If we 
were to wipe out all our institutions, sell all our buildings 
and give the money to the poor and start all over again 
tomorrow, each Christian going out into the world as an 
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An interview with the moderator continued from previous page 


ambassador of Christ, then before six weeks would have 
gone by, Christians in a local area would be getting 
together to discuss mutual problems, and how they were 
going to do this, and how they were going to do that... 
COWLE But after 2,000 years we have the tremendous 
weight of the institution hanging from our shoulders, and 
it is showing itself in pressures on the parish ministry. 
Men are leaving the ministry for one reason or another. 
They feel that the church is not pioneering in reform any 
more. Do you not feel that it is, in fact, the institution 
that is getting in the way? 

JOHNSTON It may very well be that as an institution 
gets older it gets more conservative and the ruling hier- 
archy, whether it be elected, appointed or ordained tends 
to become more cautious as time goes by. “Let’s not rock 
the boat” this, I think, might be called the theme-song of 
the Christian Church. Well, it’s just in this area that we 
have to try and saw things off, so that the church retains 
its dynamism without breaking into fragments. 


The Ordained Ministry 


COWLE What is your conception of the functions of an 
ordained minister? What can he do that the man in the 
pew cannot do? 

JOHNSTON One is in the matter of the conduct of 
public worship. It is not easy to prepare one or two 
sermons every week, and if anybody thinks it is, let him 
try it! This requires a great deal of study and of time and 
proper preparation. Another thing which he can do per- 
haps easier than the laymen is crisis visitation when 
people are in great distress, in trouble, or at the hour of 
death or when some major problem is presented to an 
individual in the course of his life. 

I do believe that there is room in the church for a 
great deal more lay participation than there is. One of 
the things that frustrates the average parish minister is 
that so much of his time is taken up with administration. 
This should not be at all. He should not have to be 
bothered about getting teachers for his church school or 
members for his choir, or with the details of the annual 
financial campaign. These are things which are really 
outside his province and somebody else could probably 
do them a great deal better than he does. If the man was 
relieved of the burden of administration so that he could 
get out among his people, visiting the sick, visiting new 
people and talking to them, getting into the factories and 
seeing the boys there, and being available at all times of 
the day and night for counselling, this would be fulfilling 
his specific function as I see it. Now churches for the 
sake of maintaining order and discipline, at least in the 
reformed churches, say that the ordained minister shall 
administer the sacraments. This is a matter of order and 
getting things done properly and seeing that nobody is 
overlooked. There is no “ex officio” grace to a clergyman 
whatsoever in the reformed tradition. But he is expected 
right now to do a great many things which I don’t think 
he is particularly fitted to do and in the doing of which 
he wears himself out so he can’t do the job he really wants 
to do. 

Money 


COWLE There is a new attitude to Christian giving and 
to money matters in the church, but the problem is still 
very much out of proportion. Do you agree that it ought 
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to disappear in a proper use of Christian stewardship? 
JOHNSTON One of the great problems which affect the 
church in Canada and the United States—I’m not sure 
that it doesn’t affect the church elsewhere too—is that 
with the complete separation of church and state, and the 
utter necessity then of the people in the congregations 
putting up the money to support the parish, we find our- 
selves in a position in which rising costs are putting quite 
a squeeze on the church. In days when a man who handles 
mail thinks he should be paid $7,000 for the job (and I’m 
not saying he shouldn’t, it’s probably fair enough), the 
question of raising enough money to maintain an ordained 
ministry is becoming a very urgent one. After four years 
of undergraduate and three years of post-graduate work 
most churches today can only offer a man at best $5,000 
to $6,000 to start. 

What most of our church folk have got to get firmly 
fixed in their minds is that a great many of the people in 
the congregation are earning more money than they are 
paying the minister. In days gone by, the doctor, the 
lawyer and the minister were the socially secure people in 
the community. This is no longer the case. So if the church 
is going to do a good job, it has to be prepared to run 
the kind of institution which is worth while. That means 
probably a church office, it means a director of religious 
education, (if the church is of a certain size), and it 
means an adequate income for the minister. These things 
cost money. As long as we think that money is a bad word 
around the church, we are going to have an inefficient 
operation. Today more and more people are beginning to 
get the thought of Christian stewardship as something 
which is worthwhile, but I find in my experience that you 
have to keep reminding people about this. 

COWLE You have said that “the church grows in wealth 
and in membership from year to year.’ There is an im- 
pression that the church is a very wealthy organization. 
Is it true? 

JOHNSTON No, it is not true. It is quite true that the 
church is very wealthy from the point of view of the 
property which it owns and the land upon which that 


Is the church 
a wealthy organization? 


property is built. I suppose that the gross value in Canada 
of the whole church, Protestant and Roman Catholic, 
would be immense. But when you build a church what you 
do is you put your money into a non-productive invest- 
ment. A church may cost you $250,000. Well, now, once 
you have erected the church, then you have only started 
the expense connected with it. The church itself, your 
$250,000, produces you no return on your capital. It is a 
place in which the work of the church can be carried on 
and instead of it bringing back money as similar sums of 
money invested in anything else would, it is, in fact, not an 
asset, but a liability from the point of view of the church’s 
wealth. * 
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What is the meaning of the 
letters IHS often seen on the 
velvet falling from a pulpit? 


A This is an abbreviation of 
the Greek form of the name 
Ole esus COLLIS OUS es thes HH. 
called “eta”, being a long “E”. 
It should be written with a stroke 
over the “H” to indicate it is an 
abbreviation. We indicate abbre- 
viations with a period or an 
apostrophe; they with a short 
stroke over. The significance is 
in such verses as Acts 4:18 and 
Philippians 2:10. This IHS is an 
early thing in Christian usage. 
The abbreviation is actually 
found in a New _ Testament 
manuscript of the 400s, the 
Codex Bezae. The Jesuits some- 
times interpreted it as “Jesus 
Habemus Socium’”, “We have 
Jesus as our Companion”. I have 
heard it given as if based on Eng- 
lish, “I have saved”, or “I have 
suffered’, and have heard other 
explanations from the Latin. 


What can be done about 

people who go to the gal- 
lery of our church for all wed- 
dings? 


Get the session to order the 

gallery closed for weddings, 
and have an usher or ushers at 
the foot of the gallery stairs, if 
necessary, to enforce the order. 
Only the angels of God should be 
permitted to look down upon 
the bridal party. 


What is the meaning of the 
fish as a Christian symbol? 


AA The Greek word for “fish” 

is “ichthus”, found in our 
rarely-used English word “ich- 
thyology”. In the second century 
— perhaps earlier — its letters 
I/CH/TH/U/SS were used as an 
acrostic, each letter in turn being 
the first letter of each word of a 
confession in Greek, “Jesus 
Christ, God’s Son, Saviour’. It 
might have been in the early 
church that the making of the 
sign of the fish, say in the sand 
of the roadway, would be taken 
by a stranger as a bit of doodling 
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PAL 


OU WERE ASKING? 


(as we’d call it), or as a con- 
fession of faith to which a res- 
ponse would be made. In other 
words, it might have been used 
as a secret sign. The symbol of 
the fish later became a symbol of 
Communion, but when used 
among Protestants it is a confes- 
sion of faith. 


That was a real cute one 

you gave us in the Febru- 
ary issue on mothers working out. 
Have you anything on the bib- 
lical basis of fathers working in- 
side the house? 


Take a look at Second 
Kings, chapter 21, verse 13. 


What are the distinguishing 
marks of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada? 


AA _[ like to think we have plain 

religion, without frills, fads 
or fuss, of the reformation order. 
Our emphases on such things as 
the sovereignty of God, the auth- 
ority of scripture, and shared 
responsibility of government may 
be likened to tiny quantities of 
certain metals which added to 
steel change the quality of the 
steel. I'd like also to mention 
that we recognize the faith of 
other denominations, that is, we 
unchurch no Christian. I do not 
imply at all that other denomina- 
tions do not have such character- 
istics. What I have said here is 
putting in four sentences what 
communicants of many other 
denominations have been saying 
to me for many, many years con- 
cerning us. 


Q In the parable (St. Matthew 

21:28) of the two _ sons, 
Jesus asks which did the will of 
the Father, the one who _ said 
“no” but later went to work, or 
the other who said “yes’ and 
didn’t go. What is the answer? 


A My reply is sure to stir 

controversy. I believe that 
Jesus took the answer given 
(verse 31) without saying it was 


correct. Rudeness to a father is 
a more serious fault in the east, 
even now, than it is among us. 
True, he repented, and went to 
work, but in the passage as stated 
neither did the will of the Father. 
The story of these two sons has 
parallels with the story of the 
prodigal son. Should that not be 
called the parable of the prodigal 
sons (plural)? Anybody agreeing 
with me on the total reply? 


What do you think of the 
practice of ushers taking out 
the offering immediately after it 
is received, to count it, and thus 
missing the rest of the service? 


A The Book of Forms states 

(Section 109, c), “The ses- 
sion regulates the time and mode 
of taking collections in connec- 
tion with public worship . . .” If 
this practice is an offense to you, 
you may complain to the session 
and then, if still unhappy, appeal 
to the presbytery for a ruling. ’'d 
like to attend your presbytery if 
the question came up, but would 
decline the privilege of “sitting 
and corresponding.” It’s their job 
to decide such references. 


I have heard members of 

our presbytery address the 
moderator, not “Moderator”, but 
“Mr. Moderator’. Is this not 
equivalent to addressing a doctor 
as “Mr. Doctor’, or a professor, 
“Mr. Professor’? 


A Youre right. They’re wrong. 


a Are the questions you use in 
this column _ genuinely 
posed? 


Yes, and you should see 
some of the ones I can’t use. 


Send questions to: Rev. Dr. L. 
H. Fowler, 57 Spruce St., 
Aurora, Ont. Include name and 
address, for information only. 
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Corcstan churches of the West Indies took a sig- 
nificant forward step in the dedication on April 26, of the 
new buildings of the United Theological College of the 
West Indies in Kingston, Jamaica. The campus, suitably 
planned for its tropical setting consists of a series of small 
buildings connected by covered paths. Located in a beauti- 
ful valley on the edge of the hills above the city of Kings- 
ton, it has an excellent site adjacent to the University of 
the West Indies with its contemporary tropical architec- 
ture. 

The establishment of this new campus marks the open- 
ing of a high quality centre of theological research and 
training to serve the non-Spanish speaking areas of the 
southern Caribbean. 

While the islands of the Caribbean were the first part 
of the western hemisphere to hear the sound of Christian 
faith when Columbus arrived almost 500 years ago, the 
churches, both Roman and Protestant, have been in a 
colonial situation and have depended on others for their 
leadership. Now for the first time the Protestant churches 
of the southern Caribbean have joined in a strong pro- 
gram to train their own men in their own environment. 

The establishment of this new college makes possible 
the provision of West Indian leadership for the church’s 
mission in the West Indies. As the college president has 
said, “Only a leadership that reflects the complex patterns 
of history, that is the West Indian background, is likely to 
rise to the challenge of the revolutionary present”. 

While the main concern of the United Theological Col- 
lege of the West Indies is with the English speaking Carib- 
bean, there are ties with Surinam and Curacao (Dutch), 
Haiti (French), and Venezuela and some of the other 
Spanish speaking territories in South America. At the 
present time the college has an enrolment of 58 students 
with accommodation for a total of 114. 

The Presbyterian Church in Canada has participated in 
the work and development of the college by contributing 
faculty staff and grants for building. 

At the present time we help in the support of the Rev. 
James Seunarine, a Trinidadian who is maintained jointly 
by the Guyana Presbyterian Church and the Presbyterian 
Church of Trinidad and Grenada. Mr. Seunarine did his 
university work in Toronto, graduated from Emmanuel 
College, took his Masters degree in Princeton, and hopes 
in the next few years to complete doctoral studies in the 
field of comparative religions. His outstanding gifts were 
recognized when in January 1967 the board of governors 
of the United Theological College named him as deputy 
president of the college working with Rev. Wilfred Scopes, 
the temporary president. 

Mr. Seunarine, who became known to many of our 
church people when he attended the general assembly in 
Toronto in 1966, has a brilliant academic record. He was 


The author is secretary for overseas missions of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. Dr. Johnson was invited to give the main 
address at the dedication of the United Theological College of 
the West Indies on April 26. 
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By E. H. Johnso 


A model of the chapel at the new United Thee 
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Rev. James Seunarine, 
deputy president of the 
United Theological 
College. 


College of the West Indies, Kingston, Jamaica 
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a Grade A student, both in university and theological 
college, and from this went on to be principal of St. An- 
drew’s Theological College in Trinidad, and principal of 
Naparima College, the outstanding boys middle school in 
Trinidad. At the present time he is serving as moderator 
of the Caribbean Assembly of Reformed Churches in 
whose establishment he gave outstanding leadership. 

The dedication of the new buildings marks the comple- 
tion of a plan started almost ten years ago when our 
Canadian Presbyterian Church began to participate in the 
Union Theological Seminary and Dr. W. J. S. Farris was 
sent as one of the teaching faculty. At that time, the 
question was raised whether the Seminary located at 
Caenwood in downtown Kingston should not attempt to 
re-establish in co-operation with other theological colleges 
adjacent to the new university. 


Pe new United Theological College of the West 
Indies is the drawing together of three former institutions, 
Calabar College of the British Baptists, St. Peter’s College 
of the Anglicans, and the Union Theological Seminary 
in which a number of denominations had co-operated for 
some time. The new college is indeed a theological col- 
lege of the West Indies and includes among its participat- 
ing communions churches in Trinidad, Grenada, Guyana 
and other areas. 

The development of the college was greatly stimulated 
by guidance and grants from the Theological Education 
Fund of the World Council of Churches. A major grant 
of over $13,000 towards capital costs helped purchase a 
magnificant piece of land adjoining the university and pro- 
vided a base for the new buildings which cost several 
times that amount. The building was financed by the 
various participating churches making contributions pro- 
portionate to the number of student places they wished 
to secure. 

Already the new college has established fine relations 
with the university and is beginning to receive the benefits 
of its library and teaching facilities and to contribute to its 
life by exchange lectures and other exchange arrange- 
ments. 

The relationship to the university saves the college from 
theological isolation and gives opportunity for that total 
approach to theology which is so much a part of the con- 
temporary movement. The college also provides a top 
quality centre for training men and women in an ecumen- 
ical setting as they go out to their common task in the 
many parts of the Caribbean area. 

The college hopes to stimulate theological thinking 
throughout the Caribbean and in September 1967 will 
hold a Caribbean Conference on Theological Education 
studying new forms of ministry. 

In supporting the United Theological College of the 
West Indies, The Presbyterian Church in Canada partici- 
pates in an exciting venture for the training and sending 
out of alert, informed and responsible ministers for the 
task of witness and service throughout the Caribbean. * 
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Cut the High 


Cost of 


Prescription Drugs! 


Vanguard Pharmacy can sometimes save you up 
to 50% compared with what you pay now. 


The high cost of prescriptions is a matter of great public 
concern. Particularly because of the hardship caused among 
people who have to buy medicines regularly. Vanguard 
Pharmacy makes it possible to bring these high drug costs 


down to a reasonable level. 


VOLUME BUYING & SPECIALIZATION 


Our methods of reducing drug 
costs are simple. As an import- 
ant member of the professional 
health team, Vanguard Pharm- 
acy services about 90,000 people 
all over Ontario. So we buy 
drugs in tremendous quantities, 
taking advantage of huge vol- 
ume discounts. 


RECOMMENDED LEGISLATION 


3 years ago, the Select Commit- 
tee of the Ontario Legislature 
on the Cost of Drugs recom- 
mended: “That a central mail- 
order outlet be _ established 
whereby chronic and needy pa- 


YOUR PRESCRIPTION WILL BE 
DOCTOR SPECIFIES IT 


You should save about 20% on 


brand name prescription drugs.. 


If your Doctor prescribes a drug 
under its generic or ‘‘non-brand” 


SAME DAY PROCESSING 


Mail-order prescriptions are fill- 
ed and mailed the same day 
they are received. Since most 
chronically ill people know well 
in advance what drugs they will 
need, this return by first-class 


Our 13 Pharmacists don‘t have 
to worry about selling Sundry 
products. They can devote 
100% of their time to filling 
prescriptions. It’s this combina- 
tion of buying power and effi- 
ciency that enables Vanguard to 
sell each prescription at a con- 
siderably lower cost, without 
cutting any corners. 


tients who use large quantities 
of expensive drugs can obtain 
them at a lower cost.’’ Today, 
Vanguard offers this service to 
anyone in need of Prescription 
medicine. 


FILLED EXACTLY AS YOUR 


chemical formula, you may save 
up to 50% compared with a 
brand name. 


mail is amply fast. All parcels 
are insured against breakage 
and loss. On pre-paid orders 
there is a 10c_ charge for 
mailing. C.O.D. 30c. 


VANGUARD PHARMACY INVITES YOU TO COMPARE 


PRESCRIPTION COSTS 


To get your Free quote, simply 
fill in this coupon, or ask your 
Doctor to help you, and mail 
today. 


If you actually want your order 
filled, you must send an original 
prescription signed by your Doc- 
tor. 


VANGUARD PHARMACY LIMITED, DEPT. P.R. 


City five ccs e cect eee enn tee 


Phoneg Be Sate Ree ee 


Cl FREE CATALOGUE. Check 

here to receive our Cata- 
logue instead of a speci- 
fic quotation. 


944A ST. CLAIR AVE. W., TORONTO 10, ONTARIO. 


List the name and quantity of the medicines on which you 
would like a quotation. If you do not know the name of 
your medicine, send a copy of your prescription with this 
coupon or ask your Doctor’s help. Your prescription copy 
will be returned with quotation. 


MEDICINE Quantity 


Prepaid C.0.D 
Price Price 


For Pharmacy Use Only | 


TORONTO & DISTRICT RESIDENTS CAN CALL 534-8411 


PLEASTE NOTE: If you have re- 
lations or friends who require 
drugs or other medicines regu- 
larly, do them a favour and 
draw their attention to this 
worthwhile service. 


ATTENTION DOCTORS: Van- 


guard Pharmacy will accept col- 
lect long distance calls from 
Doctors anywhere in Ontario. 
Please call our Toronto Phar- 
macy 534-8411 between the 
hours of 9 a.m. and 5:30 p.m. 
weekdays and between 9 a.m. 
and 12:30 p.m. Saturdays. 


NEWS 


Expo visitors invited 
To see churches and college 


The Presbytery of Montreal invites 
you: 

To see The Presbyterian College, 
at the corner of University and Mil- 
ton Streets, open Monday to Friday 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Rooms will 
be available there to Presbyterians 
between the ages of 18 and 30 only 
if application is made in advance. 

To visit the Church of St. Andrew 
and St. Paul on Sherbrooke Street 
at the corner of Redpath, home of the Presbyterian infor- 
mation centre. 

To obtain a directory of Presbyterian churches in the 
Montreal area, available at the information centre and 
the college. 

To discover the changes made in First Presbyterian 
Church, corner of Jeanne Mance and Prince Arthur 
Streets. 

All Presbyterian congregations in and near Montreal 
are preparing a warm welcome for Expo 67 visitors. 
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Vital issues discussed by 
Board of E and S.A. 


When the minister entrains for an annual board meeting 
at church offices in Don Mills, some in his congregation 
imagine he will be shut up for days in a stuffy room 
listening to droning speeches, and barraged with a ton of 
mimeographed paper. So he is regarded as an object of 
pity. Others with less vivid imaginations simply think he is 
off on a holiday, and not to be pitied at all. 

The annual meeting of the board of evangelism and 
social action in March was no holiday, working through, 
as it did, a long agenda of vital issues. But it wasn’t dull, 
either. The members came from every synod and brought 
sharp wits with them. They readily aired theological con- 
victions related to dozens of issues that the church and 
the world had urgently flung into the arena of discussion. 
Poverty in the midst of affluence; the aged person in a 
youthful society; evangelism in a materialistic world were 
on the agenda. Ministers and laymen serving on a number 
of the board’s committees had prepared theologies of 
poverty, punishment and leisure. 

Men and women trained in law and the social sciences 
guided the board’s thinking about halfway houses and 
rehabilitation work; the guaranteed annual income, and 
bonanza merchandising. They helped the board see that 
housewives should be recognized as persons engaged in a 
true vocation, and be eligible for participation in the 
Canada Pension Plan. And they stated their faith in the 
great potential of the church in moving people to take 
action about poverty and the housing shortage. 

These deliberations serve the church well, as men and 
women gather to work through issues which vex the whole 
church, and ultimately bring forward their thinking and 
recommendations to the general assembly. But the 
meetings have a valuable by-product: they give ministers 
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from urban churches a chance to meet 
others from rural charges, and for east 
to meet west. Men who serve in con- 
gregations many miles from _ their 
brethren are personally enriched by 
this high-powered and enthusiastic fel- 
lowship. 

They discussed evangelism, and took 
home a paper by Paul Loffler entitled 
Conversion to God and His Kingdom. 
The members will study this and show 
it to others in the months to come, 
because it makes us face the question 
of whether we are doing the task to 
which Christ commissioned his church, 
and have been really convinced of the 
nature of the good news. 

The board reflected the profound 
conviction of our church that social 
action has the evangel as its only true 
foundation. Underscoring this concern 
were two events. The first was the 
report by the chairman, the Rev. W. L. 
Young of St. Andrew’s Church, Hamil- 
ton, Ont., on the Congress on Evange- 
lism held in Berlin. His address re- 
vealed that the congress has inspired 
scores of Christian communities to 
rededicate themselves to the task of 
evangelism. 

The second event was the visit of 
the Rev. Dr. Richard C. Halverson of 
Washington, D.C., one of those chiefly 
responsible for the annual presidential 
prayer breakfasts. He described how 
these have helped win men to Christ 
and stimulated definite acts of Chris- 
tian witness and outreach. 

The many concerns of the church in 
evangelism and social action had multi- 
plied the board’s responsibilities. For 
that reason, the last general assembly 
authorized the appointment of an as- 
sistant secretary to work with the sec- 
retary, the Rev. Arthur Gowland. The 
new staff member is the Rev. Wayne 
A. Smith, who was minister of Paris 
Presbyterian Church, Ontario. During 


Rey. Inya O. A. Ude of Nigeria and Miss 
Bassey Itam will be married in Hope 
‘Waddell Training Institution Chapel in 
Calabar on May 6. Mr. Ude studied in 
Canada for four years. An article about his 
activities in Nigeria appeared in the 
February issue. 
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A PERSONAL 


CENTENNIAL 
YEAR 


OPPORTUNITY 


SHARE 


YOUR LOVE AND 
ABUNDANCE 


CHILD 


Canada’s Centennial Year and Expo ’67 have stirred the imagination 
of people everywhere and are already well-known around the world. But 
to some of the world’s people—especially the forsaken, deprived, hungry 
and destitute young children—these great signs of our progress and 
affluence may mean nothing—unless you choose to do something. 


Through Christian Children’s Fund you can sponsor some needy girl 
or boy as your own personal Centennial Year project. As a nation, Canada 
is sharing millions of dollars worth of famine aid with underprivileged 
countries. As the sponsor of an appreciative child your concern is expressed 
in a personal and practical way because your money helps with nourishing 
meals, medical care, warm clothing, education and loving housemothers. 
CCF’s four-fold aim is to provide every child with a healthy body, 
Christian nurture, an informed mind, and training for the hand. 


The cost is $10 a month. You receive the child’s personal history, 
photo, description of the home, and the opportunity to exchange letters— 
and love. All correspondence is translated in our overseas offices. You 
receive the child’s original letter and translation. The need is great. 
Right now sponsors are needed most in India, Viet Nam, Korea, Hong 
Kong, Formosa and South America. 


Will you make this your own personal Centennial project in 1967? 


Receipts for Income Tax Are Issued Promptly 


== CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA~= 4 


| 1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 7, CANADA Beso7 | 
I wish to “sponsor” a boy [J girl [J for CCF is experienced, effi- 
| : cient, economical and | 
OME VEAL IN ..,..ccceree serene eee eens toeeserees*  @Onscientious. Approved 
| (Name Country) by the Income Tax | 
| I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). Branch of the Dept. of i 
Enclosed is payment for the Revenue. Ottawa, 
| full year [J first month (J approved by U.S. State g 
“e 9 ? Department Advisory ; 
Fl I cannot “sponsor” a child but want Commission on Voluntary He i 
tombelp! Dy) Givin eee cena ty one Foreign Aid, member of oe 
| the Foreign Missions va | 
Name ira ste tcine octet ale aot Grade sat Agata gancbeecg tic ie, anh EE Division of the National Sah ra i 
Council of Churches. Christian ildren’s 
| Address..... ica a ae aes Fund. assists over 70,000 children in | 
| Placever eaten eatea IPrOVinCe Tee more than 700 Homes and projects in | 
Gifts of any amount are welcome. over 50 countries. 
a a a ls a Dee 
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Shown above is the first general assembly of the new Presbyterian Reformed Church of Cuba. 


The church was formerly a presbytery of the United Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. Half of 


the voting delegates were women. 


E & SA continued 


the meeting Mr. Smith was installed 
into office at a service in St. Mark’s 
Church, Don Mills. 

Many of the board’s actions will be 
submitted to general assembly this June 
in the form of recommendations. Some 
will deal with the “Forward with 
Christ” program in evangelism, legal- 
ized abortion and Sunday employment. 

The board is also responsible for the 
work of Presbyterian Men. William B. 
Cross, who had served PM as its chair- 
man for 11 years was extended thanks 
and appreciation. Frank Whilsmith, 
Willowdale, Ont. succeeds him, and 
James Laing of Hamilton, Ont. is the 
new vice-chairman. 


Joint action for mission 
Discussed in Japan 

A consultation on Joint Action for 
Mission was held in Japan, at Tozanso, 
Gotemba, on March 6-9, under the 
auspices of the National Christian 
Council of Japan. 

They agreed that joint action is 
needed in fields such as industrial 
society, urban areas and new towns, 
mass communications, the universities, 
theological education, minority groups, 
Japanese overseas, surveys, a hymnal, 
Bible translation and the 1970 world’s 
fair. 

Also recommended was the reorgani- 
zation of the NCCJ into a council of 
churches. This and other findings will 
be discussed at the 20th annual assem- 
bly of the NCCJ. 

Delegates came from NCCJ member 
churches and those from overseas co- 
operating in mission with the churches 
in Japan, plus observers from non- 
related NCCJ churches and ecumenical 
agencies. The Korean Christian Church 
in Japan was represented by the Rev. 
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In Ha Lee, the Rev. Wen Chi Kim, 
and Canadian Presbyterian missionary 
the Rev. H. Glen Davis. 


Gospel of Matthew 
Now available in Nepali 

A translation of the Gospel of Matt- 
hew in Nepali is being published this 
month by the Bible Society of India. 
Commemorating the climbing of 
Mount Everest in 1953, the cover bears 
a coloured picture of the mountain 
with the title, The Way to Victory. 

As an experiment the society last 
year released an edition of 25,000 
copies of the Gospel of John in Nepali, 
with a cover showing Mount Kunchan- 
junga. That edition sold out in four 
months. It was a factor in the greatly 
increased circulation of Nepali scrip- 
tures, from a four-year annual average 
of 1,000 to 100,000. 

By this summer, the society expects 
that all four Gospels will be available 
in Nepali, each bearing mountain scene 
covers. As yet there is no complete Old 
Testament in this language, although 
the first six books will be published 
this spring. 


Confession of 1967 crosses 
Major hurdle to final approval 

The Confession of 1967 has been 
approved by two-thirds of the presby- 
teries in the United Presbyterian 
Church USA. 

Mr. William P. Thompson, stated 
clerk of the UPUSA general assembly, 
announced on March 1 that 126 of 
the church’s 188 presbyteries have 
already voted in favor of the new con- 
fessional statement. Of the presbyteries 
which have voted thus far, 14 have 
registered negative responses. 

Only a simple majority vote by com- 


missioners to the 179th general assem- 
bly to be held in Portland, Oregon, 
this month now stands between the 
Confession and its final adoption in the 
Book of Confessions which will be- 
come the church’s doctrinal standard. 

The proposal to revise the church’s 
confessional position was initiated in 
1958. A committee headed by the Rev. 
Dr. E. A. Dowey, Jr., of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, drafted the 
document over a seven-year period. 

Announcing the presbyteries’ vote, 
Mr. Thompson declared that “the 
whole church is the stronger for the 
deep thinking the Confession of 1967 
has inspired.” 


Surveys sponsored 
By inter-faith committee 

Finding lonely, elderly or disabled 
persons is the objective of surveys 
sponsored by the inter-faith friendly 
visiting committee of the Ottawa 
Women’s Inter-Church Council. 

Since December, 1964 six surveys 
have been carried out and plans are 
being made for a seventh. The surveys 
try to discover both the number of 
shut-ins who would welcome a neigh- 
bourhood visitor, and persons who 
would be willing to be friendly visitors. 
A regular visiting program is then 
established with a volunteer co-ordina- 
tor in charge. 


"New Century Mission Movement” 
Launched by Formosan Church 

Formal establishment and inaugura- 
tion of a five-year “New Century Mis- 
sion Movement” was the major item 
on the agenda of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church of For- 
mosa at its recently completed meeting 
in Taichung. 

The five-year plan proposes advance 
into a multilateral approach to mission 
and service in the years 1967-1971. 

During the first year of the plan, 
agencies and institutions of the church 
will undertake a broad co-ordinating 
effort in training and education to 
mobilize the church for the coming 
years. 

In succeeding years, annual efforts 
will be undertaken to broaden the 
work of the church in mountain areas, 
in rural and not yet self-supporting 
congregations, in urban and industrial 
missions, and in overseas mission. 

Study commissions will carry out 
continuing programs of research to 
relate general and theological educa- 
tion, medical work and financial struc- 
tures and needs in the church to the 
annual emphases. At the end of the 
five-year plan, these commissions will 
be responsible for evaluation and pro- 
jection of the church’s program on the 
basis of experience gained. 
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PRESBYTERIAN 
YOUTH HOSTEL 
EXPO 'G7 


The Presbyterian College, 
3495 University Street, Montreal 2, P.Q. 


A youth hostel sponsored by the Presbyterian Church in Canada through the Committee on Recruitment and Vocation, the General Board 
of Missions, and the Board of The Presbyterian College, Montreal. 


The Presbyterian Youth Hostel in Montreal during Expo 67 has really caught on with the young 
people of our church. 


More than 1500 rooms have been booked already for the period from June 5 to August 27. The rooms 
are reasonable in price — $6.00 per night. There are single rooms only, and they are equipped with 
comfortable beds — a special attraction after a hard day walking around the Expo Islands. 


Practically no rooms are left for the period from June 15 to July 9. August is almost completely 
filled. A few one and two night reservations can still be accepted in June and August. 


July is the month when the rooms are available for those of you who have not got around to making 
your booking. First preference is given to young people between the ages of 18 and 30. But we will 
accept some reservations from teenagers between 13 and 17 provided that they are accompanied by 
parents or by another responsible adult. 


When booking, may we suggest that you give us first, second and third choice of dates. 


All requests should be sent to REV. DONALD R. McKILLICAN, EXPO YOUTH HOSTEL, 
50 WYNFORD DRIVE, DON MILLS, ONTARIO. 


REGISTRATION FORM 


Presbyterian Youth Hostel — Expo 67 


Name (Mr. Mrs. Miss) ....ccfccscteesecesteurecnescsesssnnseneensersssoseessseisernennenncenasnsencentennovdeansatissinsensetansss Sot Age (check one) 18-25 ............ 26-30 
UNE Fa ee ey Re nhc Bach cee eboneea CAKC shou baoaob eS: cbsAoanc abe oc boboh320s1554)..96 cas cOOCaN Be LEC Dafa ioe er aA ac See cCipo coo ago OL aa ck dar ec scUL sauce tae kaye uct 
(SLUT ee) ee AE oe pba ils Setar a aBaee Ro cemergnaochdtnc-sach: Wb agebbs ee stankone- dao ddaecaseogcoanccoanyceRcooRE. aur INA ALIGHT. sbdsoRAy boo oP tobna onecRERd Steet ec ae-Beea spbaiose snot ncPbachonceare Tr AcencoopentPsceryascia0scnodoE COACHES CoO. 
PIG IRSGMOOM ererateceskecres erteetce tara Pt Sle ROR ASE LATIN ELRSL Yee Pee poaeo. ian aqebardbeagaRiscAden duewneorHn ceeticad fri, Sees Achat Sone Ee Ee tee eC aimee re See cd 

(Check one above) (Circle one) 


Signature and address of minister recommending 


Dates you Want GCCOMMOAATION:? 2.0.0... cece cceesesteeetseeettsteertseeeesrsseenensseesaceeeeeescceuaeeeectirestinsereuisererneessnsreessuseesentas 


Applications will be confirmed as received. Send registration form with $5.00 deposit immediately to: Rev. Donald R. MckKillican, Expo Youth Hostel, 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario. 
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A school of distinction for girls of good ability. 


* Arts & Science, Grades IX-XIII 
* Music, Art, Drama 


All teaching set in the framework of Christian 
worship. 


Excellent results in Grade XIII in recent years. 
Quiet suburban environment. 
Full information on request. 


DR. S. L. OSBORNE 


Principal 


ONTARIO LADIES’ COLLEGE 


WHITBY - ONTARIO 


Have you found the answer 


to your family always having 
a home of their own? 


If not, contact a representative of ... [MJ 
The Mutual Life of Canada 
SCRIPTURES NOW IN 1280 LANGUAGES 


Complete Bible in 240 languages 

New Testament in 241 languages 

At least one book of the Bible in 1280 languages 

Last year the Scriptures were published in 30 additional lan- 
guages. 

For translation, production and distribution in 1967, $7,000,000 
is needed. 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Auxiliary of The British and Foreign Bible Society 
National Office, Suite 200, 1835 Yonge Street, Toronto 7 


How To Hold 
Designers and Manufacturers of 

CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES FALSE TEETH 

Soe rae “ ‘ 

ENG PLAT 

pene eg More Firmly in Place 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICES Do your false teeth annoy and em-= 
BRASS & BRONZE barrass by slipping, dropping or wob- 
MEMORIAL PLAQUES bling when you eat, laugh or talk? 
Catalogues on request Just sprinkle a little FASTEETH on 
(State which required) your plates. This alkaline (non-acid) 
“Mills’” powder holds false teeth more firmly 
METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. and more comfortably. No gummy, 
99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. gooey, pasty taste or feeling. Does not 


sour. Checks “plate odor’ (denture 
breath). Get FASTEETH today at 
drug counters everywhere. 


Aid is sent for war victims 
In North and South Vietnam 

The committee on inter-church aid, 
refugee and world service of The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada has for- 
warded $8,000 for relief of refugees 
in Vietnam. It was sent through the 
World Council of Churches and desig- 
nated $4,000 for North Vietnam and 
$4,000 for South Vietnam. 

The committee has sent another 
$6,418 to India for relief. These con- 
tributions were made from funds that 
came in at the end of 1966. 


Cornerstone unveiled 
In Enugu, Nigeria 

Sir Francis A. Ibiam, a president of 
the World Council of Churches and 
adviser to the military governor of 
Eastern Nigeria, unveiled the corner- 
stone of the new St. Andrew’s Presby- 
terian Church, Enugu, Nigeria, on 
April 1. A Canadian Presbyterian, the 
Rev. Walter F. McLean, is the minis- 
ter. Following the ceremony a gather- 
ing was held under the chairmanship 
of N. U. Akpan, secretary to the 
military government and chairman of 
the building committee. 


Formosa and Nigeria 
May exchange personnel 

The Presbyterian Church of Nigeria 
has asked the general board of mis- 
sions to act as an intermediary to 
arrange exchanges of ministers be- 
tween Formosa and Nigeria. The 
Nigerian church also hopes that Chris- 
tion doctors from Formosa might be 
available for service in Nigeria. This 
scheme would link these two branches 
of the church in an interesting ex- 
change of personnel in line with the 
World Council of Churches program 
of “Mission on Six Continents.” 


Centennial Projects 

St. Andrew’s Church, Cobourg, Ont. 
has worked for nearly a year on its 
centennial project, a history of the 
church from 1833 to the present. 

Eleven Indian teen-agers from Bran- 
don, Saskatoon and Kenora will visit 
Montreal and Expo 67 for one week 
under the sponsorship of the congre- 
gation and Sunday school of the Pres- 
byterian Church of the Town of Mount 
Royal, Que. 

Indians from the Shoal Lake Re- 
serve, Manitoba, visited Toronto dur- 
ing Easter week. Those on the reserve © 
are also planning a centennial memorial 
and reunion service and gathering, to 
be held on the site of the original 
Cecilia Jeffrey School. 

The W.M.S. auxiliary at First 
Church, Kenora, are assisting the Rev. 
Russell Self of India, whom they know 
personally. 
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The Synod of Alberta is preparing a 
history and anthology of the Presby- 
terian Church in Alberta, including 
brief histories of congregations and 
presbyteries, and biographical sketches 
of men and women who have played a 
vital part in the church’s work. 


Presbyterian is appointed 
Commissioner for Yukon 


James Smith, an 
active member of 
First Presbyterian 
Church, Y.T., last 
fall became Com- 
| missioner of the 
Yukon Territory. 

An appointee of 
the federal govern- 
ment, the commis- 
, sioner is their rep- 

«Me resentative in the 
JAMES SMITH elected __ territorial 
council, which legislates in assigned 
areas of responsibility. So the commis- 
sioner acts as a kind of deputy Min- 
ister of Northern Development and is 
a liaison between the federal govern- 
ment and the people of the territory. 

Born in New Westminster, B.C., on 
December 31, 1919, Mr. Smith spent 
a couple of years on Vancouver Island, 
then came to the northern British 
Columbia community of Atlin in 1940. 
Two years later he and his wife 
Dorothy were married, and during 
1947 he went to Whitehorse. With 
four others Jim Smith began Tourists’ 
Services, comprising an auto court, gas 
pumps and cafe. When he gave up its 
management to become commissioner, 
the business had grown into a large 
complex containing, in addition to the 
original services, a grocery store, 
bakery, bank, and a building leased 
to a large department chain. 

During 20 years in Whitehorse Jim 
Smith presided over the Board of 
Trade and served on the city and ter- 
ritorial councils. He is a charter mem- 
ber of the church, a former Sunday 
School superintendent and an elder. 
And more than once his voice has been 
heard on the importance of youth work 
and outreach. 

The citizens of the territory’s capital 
have benefited from the administration 
of a personally moral man, with hard- 
hitting, no-nonsense policies combined 
with an open ear to the feelings of the 
people. The Whitehorse, Yukon Star 
quotes a telephone interview with the 
Honourable Arthur Laing, minister of 
Indian Affairs and Northern Develop- 
ment: “I think your new commissioner 
is doing a fantastic job and we want to 
capitalize on his ability. He is working 
very well with members of council and 
we are making progress in many 
fields.” 
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Wouldn't you 
like to see him 
tucked into a 
cozy, clean bed? 


Can you picture hundreds of 
little Asian boys and girls “‘go- 
ing to bed’’ like this every 
night? On sidewalks, behind 
buildings, in alleys, individu- 
ally or huddled together. 
Abandoned, hungry, lonely, 
afraid—victims of harsh cir- 
cumstances. 


Compassion Opens 
the Door to Hope 


Photo of this little boy 
taken March, 1966, 
in Seoul, Korea 


We can’t bear to turn these little ones away when they come to our 
door. Somewhere in our 172 Homes we must find room for more. 
Here under the supervision of earnest Korean Christians, they 
enjoy a cozy bed, comfortable clothing, nourishing food, Bible train- 
ing, competent schooling, medical care—and above all, tender love! 


THROUGH COMPASSION YOU CAN 


SAY, ‘‘I CARE!”’ 


For only $10 a month you can choose to sponsor one of these needy 


$236 JOO TAEK 


4104 JUNG HEE 


Interdenominational, Gov.-approved Non-profit Corporation—Est. 1952 


Name 


OMPASSION..<-»* 


Compassion of Canada, Ltd., Box 880 


children. From this modest investment 
in a life come the rich dividends of joy 
and satisfaction when you receive let- 
ters, photos and other remembrances 
from ‘‘your”’ little boy or girl. 


Be a Compassion sponsor and enjoy 
the thrill of helping tuck a little child 
into a cozy, clean bed. 


+4312 MYUNG JOO 


DID YOU KNOW? COMPASSION... 


Cares for nearly 22,000 Korean children. 
Maintains 172 orphanages (includes 11 


SOUVENIR GIFT TO NEW 
SPONSORS 


homes for children of lepers; deaf, dumb, eempas 
and blind children), supervised by Christian pair of lovely, 


staff and directors. Provides more than 
27,000,000 meals each year. Awarded high- 
est recognition by the Korean government. 


colorful 
Korean Baby 
Shoes to each 
new sponsor. 


LARGEST WORK OF ITS KIND IN KOREA 


eS \0N >S 


Rev. Henry L. Harvey, Pres. 


ey 


Yes, with God’s help, | want to sponsor 
a child for $10.00 a month. | enclose support 
for C first month O one year. | understand 
| may discontinue at any time. 


My choice is Number__ . If this child 
has been chosen, please send case history 
and photo of child you select for me as soon 
as possible. | prefer () boy LD girl, approx- 
imately years of age. 

DO Please select a child for me and send 
particulars at once. 


Rev. Everett F. Swanson, Founder 


Dept. PR57, Blenheim, Ontario 
Sponsorship or gifts tax-deductible. 


Address 


0 Please send folder, “Information About 
Sponsoring Korean Orphans.” 


City 


© I cannot sponsor a child now, but want 
to help by giving $ enclosed. 


Province 
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Bibles were dedicated in memory of John 

F. Meyer at St. Andrew’s Church, Ancaster, 
Ont. Shown are Mrs. Meyer and sons David 
and Bruce, with the supply minister, 

Dr. L. J. Shein of Hamilton. 


Miss Arthena Spalding received an oil 
painting from St. Andrew’s Church, Perth, 
Cnt., for 64 years’ service in the choir. 
Making the presentation on the 150th 
anniversary Sunday is the moderator of the 
last general assembly, Dr. G. Deane 
Johnston, who was guest preacher. 


These four elders on the session of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Coldwater, Ont., have 
served a total of almost 145 years. From 
left are, William C. Wylie, Mervyn E. 
Walker, Albert:J. Locking, and Eldred Fell. 
For 30 years they were the only members 
of the session. There are now nine elders. 


The mortgages for the church and manse 
of St. Andrew’s, Kimberley, B.C., were 
burned at the 40th anniversary celebration. 
Shown are, Rev. A. R. Henderson, Cran- 
brook, R. J. Davidson, trustee, A. Archibald, 
trustee, W. Jones, session clerk, and 

Rev. J. M. Allison, minister. 


The Sunday school of St. Andrew’s Church, Kars, Ont., entered this float in the local 
recreation day parade. For three years in a row their float, using the mission study theme, 
has received first prize, which they have given to mission work. 
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@ At the invitation of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Lachine, Que., over 100 
Roman Catholics, members of the 
Church of the Resurrection of Our 
Lord, observed an evening Communion 
service as guests of the Presbyterians. 
Father John Walsh attended and read 
the scripture lesson. The minister, the 
Rev. J. A. Crabb, explained the origin, 
ritual and meaning of the Reformed 
sacrament. Afterwards a social hour 
was held. 


H@ Gifts presented to St. Paul’s Church, 
Wiarton, Ont., include a cross, from 
Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Sinclair, Com- 
munion table runner, a St. Andrew’s 
flag from the YPS, a Canadian flag, 
and vases and a guest book from the 
women’s service club. 


# A scroll prepared by Mrs. John 
Russell containing the words of the late 
Thomas Dow at the time he turned the 
sod for the Christian education build- 
ing of St. David's Church, Kelowna, 
B.C., has been presented to the con- 
gregation. Other gifts include 110 
psalm books from the ladies’ guild, 
and four offering plates in memory 
of Mrs. L. J. Taylor and Joseph Tay- 
lor, by Mrs. J. A. Goodman. 


H@ St. Peter’s Church, Madoc, Ont. 
has placed a plaque in the church to 
honour George West, senior elder who 
served 52 years as treasurer. 


@ Memorials to Vernon A. M. Kemp, 
director of music at Erskine Church, 
Ottawa, Ont., are a piano for the choir 
room, given by Mrs. Kemp, and hymn 
boards from Mr. and Mrs. Stanley 
Baldwin, his daughter and son-in-law. 


m@ A war memorial organ was dedi- 
cated at St. Andrew’s Church, Thor- 
old, Ont., bearing a plaque acknowl- 
edging bequests from Donald S. 
Walker, J. Bryce Brown, William 
Newton and M. Jessie McPherson. 
Recitals were given by Eric Dowling 
of St. Catharines and Madame Mireille 
Lagace of the Presbyterian Church of 
the Town of Mount Royal, Que. 


B A stained glass window was given to 
Strathcona Church, Edmonton, Alta., 
in memory of Mrs. R. J. McClinton, 
given by her husband and two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. L. G. McGinnis and Mrs. IL. 
MacSween. 


@ The new organ installed as a war 
memorial in Little Harbour Church, 
N.S., referred to in the March Record, 
was the gift of the congregation, not an 
individual. 


@ Gifts to Knox Church, Vankleek 
Hill, Ont., include chairs for the Com- 
munion table and vestry, a pulpit fall 
and Communion table runner, a lec- 
tern, lectern Bible and hymn books. 
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PRESBYTERIAN MEN 


As we near the 
date of the PM 
conference at Tru- 
ro, N.S., May 5-7, 
we look at one of 
the six who attend- 
ed the first national 
conference 10 years 
ago, Malcolm Cald- 
well. 

A young. ac- 
countant at the 
Dominion Steel and 

MALCOLM A. Coal Company in 

CALDWELL = Sydney Mines, in 
1957 Malcolm was an elder and Sun- 
day school superintendent in St. 
Andrew’s Church there. The confer- 
ence made a great impression on him, 
and he took the PM leadership train- 
ing, later becoming a leader-instructor. 
Laymen’s Sunday presented other 
opportunities. And Malcolm was often 
asked to assist in churches where no 
minister was available. These factors 
led to his decision to enter the ministry. 

He found living accommodation, full 
time employment for his wife and part 
time employment for himself near 
Boston, Mass., while he studied at 
Gordon College, Wenham. By May 
1965 he obtained his B.A. degree and 
began theological studies at Gordon 
Divinity School. Malcolm expects to 
obtain his M.Th. degree in 1968, then 
return to Canada. 

Much credit for his progress goes 
to Malcolm’s wife, who encourages him 
in his studies and assists by typing term 
papers and reports. Their two children 
enjoy sports and Malcolm, when he 
can take a rest from his studies, likes 
to play hockey and golf. 


Lieut.-Governor of Alberta J. W. Grant 
MacEwan is shown throwing the first stone 
at the annual PM bonspiel in Edmonton, 
‘March 11. Sixty rinks entered from Calgary, 
Red Deer and Edmonton Presbyteries. 

The Jack Purkis rink from St. Giles, Calgary, 
carried off top honours. 
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“The royal road to GREAT vacations” 


~~ KESWICK 


Where scenic grandeur and fellowship with people 
from across the continent are only excelled by 
an inspiring spiritual ministry. 

SPEAKERS FOR 1967: 

Dr. Carl Armerding, Dr. Martyn Lloyd-Jones, Dr. Paul 
Bauman, Dr. Ralph Stoll, Dr. Bruce Dunn, Rev. 
Gerald Griffith, Dr. A. P. Lee, Rev. Harold Fife, Dr. 
Howard Sugden, Dr. Dwight Pentecost, Dr. Vernon 
McGee, Mr. D. S. Briscoe, Dr. P. H. Augustine, Dr. 
F. A. Tatford, Dr. Allen Blair, Dr. Clarence Jones. 


Conference 


FERNDALE 
ONTARIO 


SPECIAL CONFERENCES: 

United Church Board of Men..............00:ee steer June 16 to 18 
United Church Board of Men..........:0:00eceereen ees June 23 to 25 
Pastors’ & Christian Workers..........:00ccecceeeeeeeenseees July 3 to 8 
World Missions Congress......::.cccccccseesseeeseeenseerenes July 8 to 15 
Young’ Life: Conference... ..ct..iccc-sescnmeceers Aug. 26 to Sept. 4 
National Conference Presbyterian Men............Sept. 15 to 17 


For Color Brochure and information write: 400 Mt. Pleasant Rd., Toronto 7, Canada 


REMEMBER THIS: 


LONGER YOU WAIT, LONGER 
YOU SUFFER. Use these extra 


—E——| | 


DANA GASTRODEX strength medicines, to feel better fast 
A nara cn in minutes. For truly quick effective 
“coucHS | INDIGESTION desired results, or your money back. 
COLDS HEARTBURN Sold at drug stores all across Can- 
ASTHMA ee’ ada. If not available write to: 
om HEADACHES 
DUE TO RHEUMATIC 
THROAT coxsripaTion | | acues ond pans} LUSCOE PRODUCTS LTD. 


Ts Is | a —_J 559 Bathurst St., Toronto 4, Ont., Canada 
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Pith BiG CHANGE 


THE 
STORY 


THE BIG CHANGE takesa 
look at our time —changing 
thought about God and 
Jesus, the death-of-God 
theology, the role of the 
church, outreach, morality 
—and sees not threat but 
opportunity. Here is a spe- 
cific and practical response 
to the challenge of this 
“new reformation’’—a fu- 
ture oriented book whose 


message is action. 


THE 
AUTHOR 


Born in Saskatchewan, Rex 
R. Dolan was educated at 
the University of Sas- 
katchewan, St. Andrew’s 
College, and Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. Presently 
he is Associate Professor of 
Homiletics and Worship, 
United Theological College, 
Montreal. 


At Your Bookseller $1.25 
from the 


Ryerson 


collection of fine Canadian books 


RP-1845 


BOOK CHAT 


THE RELIGIONS OF MANKIND, 
by Hans-Joachim Schoeps 

e An understanding of religious be- 
liefs is necessary to an understanding 
of human civilization. With this con- 
viction, and without attempting to de- 
monstrate the “truth” or “untruth” of 
any religion, Dr. Schoeps gives a pan- 
oramic view of man’s need for religious 
belief, and of what archeologists, an- 
thropologists and other scientists have 
discovered about mankind’s ways to 
fulfill this need. The origin of religion, 
basic ideas of the science of religion, 
primitive religion, typical personalities 
of religion, extinct religions, the great 
religions of the east and the religions 
of Biblical revelation are the main 
topics. Useful sections not often found 
in such books deal with the religions 
of the Teutons, Celts and Slavs and 
Pre-Columbian America (Aztecs, 
Mayas and Incas). Several photo- 
graphic plates and a good index add 
to the book’s value. (Doubleday, 
$6.95) Donald V. Wade 


THE ADVENTURES OF LI CHI, 
a modern Chinese legend, by 
Humphrey Evans 

e A compilation of tales brought by 
refugees from communist China, about 
an audacious young artist, Li Chi. He 
continually outwits party officials and 
manages to remain an individual in a 
land where the party line rules, and 
conformity to it is the greatest virtue. 
Li Chi is probably mythical. But his 
hilarious adventures, widely circulated 
among the Chinese, reveal that the de- 
sire to live as free persons has not 
perished in that land. As well as being 
entertaining, the stories give a vivid 
picture of life in China under the com- 
munists. (Clarke, Irwin, $5.95) 


CAMPING AND FAMILY FUN 
OUTDOORS, by Nancy Cleaver 
@ Camping is one of the richest ex- 
periences people can enjoy in the out- 
doors. This book will help you make 
camping a safe, happy, healthy activity. 
It discusses camping with very young 
children, cooking, health problems and 
avoiding accidents. It’s also packed 
with suggestions for getting the most 
out of camping, sky reading, nature 
lore, creative hobbies, riddles, rhymes 
and many rainy-day activities. The 
answer to an inexpensive time of 
family fun and fellowship is camping, 
and anyone seeking comprehensive 
answers can find them here. An excel- 
lent book! (Ryerson, $6.25) 

Mary Paxton 


A renowned preacher 


discloses the subtleties 
of the Beatitudes 


Conway Studios Corp. 


THE PATTERN 
OF CHRIST 


David H.C.Read 


Minister of the Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, 
New York 


In seven compelling sermons, 
each one concerned with one 
of the sayings of Jesus that 
form the prelude to the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, Dr. Read 
goes beyond the simplistic 
view of the Beatitudes as ob- 
vious moral truths to reveal 
them as revolutionary state- 
ments—and as essential keys 
to understanding how Jesus 
lived and taught. $2.95 


Also by David H.C. Read 
SONS OF ANAK 


| AM PERSUADED 
THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 


SCRIBNERS 
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THE ETHICS OF SEX, 
by Helmut Thielicke 
e After I finished reading this I re- 
marked to my wife that I never knew 
sex could be so dull. It comes out dull 
in this book probably because of the 
long, involved sentences, the German 
sources, and the very comprehensive 
and sober treatment of the subject. 
This is not to say the book is poor — 
there are parts that are excellent, 
especially the introduction and section 
two on Eros and Agape. The sections 
on marriage and divorce and the “bor- 
derline situations” — birth control, 
abortion, artificial insemination and 
homosexuality require steady plodding. 
This is not to discourage the serious 
student for the book is worth the 
struggle. (Fitzhenry and Whiteside, 
Ltd 35770) 

Zander Dunn 


THE ROMAN, by Mika Waltari 

@ The world of Roman Emperors 
Claudius and Nero is the colourful 
setting for this novel of the first cen- 
tury, A.D. Throughout his varied 
career, Minutus, a typically decadent 
Roman of noble birth, has frequent 
contacts with the early Christians. He 
is first bewildered, then impressed by 
their deep devotion. But this doesn’t 
stop him from organizing circuses in 
which Christians are thrown to the 


lions and meet other brutal deaths 
when Nero accuses them of setting fire 
to Rome. Yet, surprisingly, this man 
turns to the Christians’ God near the 
hour of his death. A story rich in his- 
tory, romance and adventure, subtly 
and vividly told. (Longmans, $7.95) 


GOD IS FOR REAL, MAN, 

by Carl F. Burke 

@ The author, a jail chaplain, en- 
couraged young people of the inner 
city to paraphrase Bible passages in 
their own words and thought-forms as 
a way of making the scriptures mean- 
ingful to them. This book contains the 
results. Psalm 23 becomes “The Lord 
Is Like My Probation Officer.” “A 
Cool Square Comes to the Rescue” is 
the story of the Good Samaritan. It’s a 
delightful book, refreshing in its in- 
sights and realistic viewpoints. (Welch, 
$3.75 cloth, $1.95 paper) 


INSECTS, by Ross E. Hutchins 

@ This fascinating study opens with a 
glimpse at the prehistoric beginnings of 
insects, then discusses their habits and 
characteristics in an easy, readable 
style, never becoming over-technical. 
It’s an absorbing, informative look at 
the miniature world around us. The 
author’s beautiful photos add to the 
appeal. (Prentice-Hall, $8.25) 


QUEBEC: THE REVOLUTIONARY 
AGE 1760-1791, by Hilda Neatby 

@ This is one of 17 in a centennial 
series, a slice of our total history in 
depth. It begins with Wolfe’s death, 
and ends with the division of what was 
loosely called Quebec into Upper and 
Lower Canada. All the threads in that 
tangled skein are unravelled by Profes- 
sor Neatby. And with them she weaves 
a colourful tapestry, showing the 
origin of many of modern Quebec’s 
hostilities. This detailed, readable, 
scholarly work may well become a 
future text book. (McClelland and 
Stewart, $8.50) T. M. Bailey 


VIETNAM DOCTOR, the Story of 
Project Concern, by Dr. James W. 
Turpin 

e@ This is the fascinating story of an 
American medical doctor who left a 
thriving practice in a comfortable 
California town to go first to Hong 
Kong and then to Vietnam to serve 
those in need. Boldly he formed his 
own international organization, Project 
Concern, to finance the medical mis- 
sion. The book is well written, with 
the help of Al Hirshberg. It is a heart- 
warming and easy to read story of the 
kind of practical Christian service that 
may hold the answer to the problems 
of today’s world in places like Viet- 
nam. (McGraw-Hill, $6.95) 


What will view mean to you next year? 
to your children in 1988? 


AVAVA. 
1867 


1967 


CANADA- CONFEDERATION 


your grandchildren in 2008? 


What meaning has any year once it has passed? Probably little more than a few wistful memories — unless 


you have something tokeepits significance alive. Many years have been packed with meaning for many people: 


1867 meant much to the Fathers of Confederation 
1878 meant much to Sir John A. Macdonald 
1885 meant much to Louis Riel 

1896 meant much to Sir Wilfred Laurier 
1902 meant much to Mackenzie and Mann § 
1917 meant much to Sir Robert Borden §& 
1923 meant much to Lord Byng : 

1936 meant much to Mackenzie King 

1948 meant much to Louis St. Laurent 
1957 meant much to John Diefenbaker 

1960 meant much to Jean Lesage 
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THE CANADIANS 


historians 


9.95 


1967 can mean much to you, your children and grand- 
children if you buy and keep this book 


This is no ordinary book: 
@ each decade is described by a specialist historian 


@ Canada’s art, theatre, industry, architecture, literature, 
natural resources, science, medicine, labour, religion, 
sport and education is assessed for the past 100 years. 


@ 19 colour plates, 24 black and white illustrations, 
15 political cartoons 


@ written by 29 experts, edited by 2 distinguished 


ORDER FROM YOUR LOCAL BOOKSELLER RIGHT AWAY 


Macmillan of Canada 


AT PRAYER 


This book of prayers is 
a very simple and com- 
petent guide for any student. who faces the 
problems of daily routine on campus. The 
seventy-one authors include students, faculty 
members, directors of student work, pastors 
and administrators. Pocket size; stiff cover, 
blue with silver stamping. $1.00 per copy, 
$10.00 per dozen, postpaid. Order from 


Chelliserhoor 


World’s most widely used daily devotional guide. 


1908 Grand Ave., Nashville, Tennessee 37203 


MUSIC wins MESSAGE 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Hymn books for congregational use, Song 


ed * SERVICE * 
; PROJECTS + 


+ CHILDREN | 


30 


and Chorus Books, Solos, Duets, etc. 


EVANGELICAL PUBLISHERS 
241 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 1 


Children learn the way of 
- love and 
through stories, 


understanding 

riddles, 
recipes, games and craft 

; ideas available in Quaker 

‘children’s materials, 

- Full of ideas for your 

FOR : congregation’s children’s 

| groups. 

_ Materials distributed in 
Canada at cost by Cana- 
dian Friends Service 
Committee, 60 Lowther 
Ave., Toronto 5. 

' Write for free catalogue 
of materials. 


BOOKS 


all church supplies from 
PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 
52 Wynford: Drive, Don Mills, Ontario 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 


Order 


Include 


GRACEFIELD 
in your vacation plans this summer! 


Gracefield Presbyterian Centre is 
picturesquely situated on Castor 
and Trout Lakes in the Gatineau 
Hills about 65 miles north of Otta- 
Wa. 


Facilities for graded, group, family 
and one-day camping, include out- 


door chapel, lodges, cabins, tent 
and trailer areas, boat-house, elec- 
tric lighting and open air fireplaces. 
For further information write: 
Rev. T. A. Pollock, Camp Manager 
and Registrar, Manotick, Ontario. 
Synod of Montreal and Ottawa 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


BOOK CHAT 


continued 


DIALOGUES WITH THE DEVIL, 
by Taylor Caldwell 

@ The dialogues take the form of fic- 
tional correspondence between Arch- 
angel Michael, God’s emissary, and 
Lucifer, the tyrant of hell. They are 
brothers, sons of their Father God, 
and both profess to love their Father. 
But they have gone separate ways be- 
cause of mankind’s treatment of God. 
Lucifer hates men because of their 
shameful treatment of his Father; 
Michael still believes the mercy of God 
will win men back. It’s a fascinating 
battle of wits. Lucifer appears to win 
on points because Michael is constant- 
ly on the’ defensive.s Some. of the 
world’s most crucial issues are dramat- 
ized most skilfully. (Doubleday, 
$5.95) Denis H. Mahood 


THE CHRISTIAN FAITH IN ART, 
by Eric Newton and William Neil 
e@ Like most such books this is a 
pleasure to browse through, with 227 
excellent illustrations, 16 in colour, of 
Christian art through the ages. But 
what makes it outstanding is the text, 
a lucid, searching dialogue between a 
biblical scholar and an art critic. As 
well as discussing such matters as 
artistic techniques, we also discover the 
religious significance of the works. A 
book to excite and stimulate the mind 
as well as delight the eye. (Musson, 
leo ;) 


CAPABLE OF HONOUR 

by Allen Drury 

@ Political intrigue and the role of the 
press, TV and radio in influencing 
public opinion is the theme of this 
massive novel by one who was 20 
years a Washington columnist. Set in 
that city, the book skilfully portrays 
famous columnist Walter Dobius, 
caught up in the net of his own self- 
importance as an opinion-maker. Two 
international incidents set off a barrage 
of press comment led by Dobius, 
which helps bring internal conflicts in 
the USA and international tensions to 
the boiling point. Readers of Drury’s 
Advise and Consent and its sequal, A 
Shade of Difference, will find many 
familiar characters in the pages of this 
latest book. An _ absorbing novel. 
(Doubleday, $6.95) 


MAN’S PLACE IN NATURE, 

by Pierre Teilhard de Chardin 

® Readers of de Chardin’s Phenom- 
enon of Man will welcome this con- 
tinuation and enlargement of the con- 
cept of “creative evolution” outlined in 
his earlier work. (Collins, $4) 


PERSONALS 


A dinner was held at Lockwinnoch 
Church, Ont., for Robert M. Mac- 
Gregor, session clerk, who retired as 
secretary-treasurer of the church after 
30 years service. An address was read 
and a reclining chair presented. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alex. Jamieson re- 
ceived a cut glass bowl filled with 
flowers, from St. Andrew’s Church, 
Aylmer, Que., in honour of their 50th 
wedding anniversary. He is clerk of 
session and choir leader. 

Miss Margaret A. Mackay, daughter 
of the Rev. Eoin and Mrs. Mackay of 
Rosedale Church, Toronto, has been 
awarded a Woodrow Wilson fellow- 
ship. The fellowship will enable Miss 
Mackay, now studying at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, to pursue graduate 
studies in Canada or the U.S.A. 


YOUTH NEWS 


The National Young People’s 
Society has received a travel grant 
from the Centennial Commission. It 
will be used for “Project Understand- 
ing’, an exchange of young people 
among the synod societies on Thanks- 
giving weekend. 


Young people of Halifax-Lunenburg 
Presbytery held a retreat at Camp 
Brunswick, East Chezzetcook, on 
March 24 and 25. Some of the leader- 
ship was provided by Remmelt Hum- 
melen, National YPS Prec ede 


Forty young pear attended the 
Assiniboia Presbytery rally March 28- 
30 in First Church, Regina, Sask. It 
was organized by a joint group from 
St. Stephen’s, Calvin and First Chur- 
ches. The program included discussion 
of “The Personal Relationship of 
Teen-agers to the Church’, a dance 
and a swim at the University of Sas- 
katchewan pool. 


A “Fools Fellowship” (leadership 
training) weekend was sponsored by 
the Ontario Christian Endeavour on 
March 31 and April 1, at New Dundee 
United Brethren Church, Ont., with 60 
attending. The program included a 
film, Fast Way Nowhere, a session on 
how to witness, a mock trial of the 
C.E. organization, program planning, 
and workshops. 


Anniversary 


90th — Chalmers, Toronto, Ont., 
May 7, (Rev. Paul L. Storms). 


PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 


VIEWING 


e A BASIS FOR SEX MORALITY, 
is a filmstrip kit on sex morality for 
young adults and engaged couples. 
There is a series of six filmstrips using 
colour artwork, with study guides and 
records. Canon Bryan Green gives a 
series of lectures to college students 
on love, marriage and sex behaviour. 
A committee assembled from a Pres- 
byterian congregation now previews 
films on family life. Said they about 
this set: “Done with moderation, re- 
straint, humour and a remarkable un- 
derstanding of people and their be- 
haviour. Provides valid motivation for 
chastity.” View the films on separate 
occasions and be prepared for discus- 
sion. Average showing time is 17 
minutes. Sale price is about $50, rental 
from the Audio Visual Department, 50 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont., $4. 
By Cathedral Films. 


LETTERS 


Renaming our Churches 

Recently, on Toronto’s St. George 
Street, I overheard a conversation 
among a group of students from India. 
They were amused at our Canadian 
religious pretensions. They argued that 
our various denominations were really 
different religions. 

This opinion is shared by many 
others in our secular society. To offset 
this impression we Presbyterians, who 
have pioneered in other ways in Chris- 
tian history, could lead again. We 
could do so by giving more publicity 
to the key word “Christian.” 

For example, my present charge 
could be known as Hillview Christian 
Church (Presbyterian). Our denomi- 
nation could change its official title to 
“The Christian Church (Presbyterian ) 
in Canada.” If our sister-denomina- 
tions also followed this suggestion it 
would be one way of indicating our 
common loyalty to our foundation (I. 
Corinthians 3:11). 

Islington, Ont. 
(Rev.) David C. McLelland 


Budget Receipts 

At the end of March receipts 
from congregations for the gen- 
eral assembly’s budget for three 
months totalled $251,797 as 
against $264,673 in 1966. 

Expenditures for the same 
period were $441,319 in 1967 — 
as against $400,554 last year. 
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One of Canada’s oldest | 

co-educational colleges | 
FOUNDED 1857 

A sound cultural education in a 

Christian environment. 

Grades IX to XIII 

Secretarial, Business, 

Cultural Courses 

Music and Drama 

All forms of Physical Recreation = 

For complete information and : 

illustrated prospectus, write to: | 
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H. B. Simpson, B.A., Principal 
Albert College, Belleville, Ontario, 


Canada : 
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A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Homes Limited 
London, Ontario 
190 Wortley Rd. & 60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-432-1829 
Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


PICTORIAL PLATES 

Custom decorated, featuring an etching- 
like reproduction of your Church, Hospital, 
School, etc., in handsome ceramic color 
fired into the glaze of these gold edge lined 
plates. Wholesale prices. Organizations 
only. 

Write today for particulars. 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Collingwood, Ont. Dept. PR 


LIP SERVICE... 


Get two Presbyterians in the same 
room at the same time and in a 
matter of minutes they’ll agree that 
communication is essential to an 
understanding of the church’s mis- 
sion, 

For as long as most of us can re- 
member, Presbyterians have been 
giving lip service to the need for a 
channel of communication straight 
into the homes of their members 
and adherents. 


Many congregations have passed 
the talking stage. They are send- 
ing THE RECORD directly into 
every home every month. 


The enthusiastic comments we’ve 
received from many ministers ‘is 
conclusive evidence that THE RE- 
CORD is being read, and is making 
an impact upon these people. 

If you want to communicate effec- 
tively, do something about it with 
THE RECORD’s Every Home Plan. 
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Now in Alberta, Manitoba 
and Ontario: 


IF YOU 
DON'T 
DRINK 


...pay less 
for your auto 
insurance! 


Abstainers’ Insurance Company is the 
one insurance company in Canada 
that issues policies only to non- 
drinkers. 

Established in Ontario in 1956, 
Abstainers’ Insurance Company 
now also operates in Alberta and 
Manitoba. About $3,000,000 in 
premiums have been written. 


In Alberta and Manitoba write 
for a list of our local agents. 


In Ontario mail this coupon: 
Please send full information on Auto 

Insurance for total abstainers. A4 
Name... wecccvecsce cas GC 
AddreSSryetotetaiate efekeleleselaleteletelte 


Age.... Occupation......seee 
Make and Year of Car......eeeee 
Used for Pleasure... . Business. . + 
Used to Drive to Work [] 

If so, One Way Distance... ..scece 
Age and Sex of All Drivers... es. 


e@oeeeveoeeeeoeoeeeeer ee oe eee 


My Present Insurance Expires.....+. 
17-141 


ee ee ee eee ae 


ABSTAINERS’ INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
24 Peel Street, Box 444, Simcoe, Ontario 


IMMEDIATE services of established inde- 
pendent adjustors available to policyholders 
motoring anywhere in Canada or the U.S.A. 
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uates serving with many denominations and 


Missionary Grad 
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societies in more than 50 countries 
o % 


bse: 


ys Bible-based and hrist-centred Courses geared to meet 20th century needs. High standards. Minimum cost. 
Bic Sean YY G 
bd Applications now being received for Sept. 1967. 
Accredited by the Accrediting Association of Bible Colleges 


Dr. S. L. Boehmer, President Founded 1894 
For Catalog and list of Day and Evening Courses write: 16 Spadina Road, Toronto 4, Canada. Dept. D 


Let Nabisco 100% Bran 
help keep you 
naturally regular 


Nabisco 100% Bran can provide the 
natural bulk your system may need 
to help keep you active, healthy and 
naturally regular. 


Put Nabisco 

100% Bran 

on your breakfast 
table at least three 
times a week to 
maintain natural 
regularity. 


Camping Information — 
Summer 1967 


MARITIME SYNOD 
Camp Geddie, Merigomish, N.S. Registrar: 
Miss Christine Shaw, 805 Maritime Build- 
ing, New Glasgow, N.S. Coed senior high 
June 30-July 3; Girls (9-11) July 4-11; 
Girls (12-14) July 13-21; Girls (14-16) 
July 24-Aug. 1; Boys (12-14) Aug. 3-11; 
Boys (9-11) Aug. 14-21; Girls (9-11) Aug. 
23-30; PYPS, Sept. 1-4. 
Camp Keir, French River, P.E.J. Registrar: 
Mr. Hugh Lowry, Box #142, Charlotte- 
town, P.E.I. Boys (12-15) July 3-11; Boys 
(9-11) July 12-20; Girls (12-16) July 24- 
Aug. 1; Girls (9-11) Aug. 2-12; W.MLS. 
June 28-30. 
Camp MacLeod, Mira Ferry, R.R. #2, 
Marion Bridge, N.S. Registrar: Rev. E. H. 
Bean, 12 Lorway Avenue, Sydney, N.S. 
Coed (16-25) June 30-July 2; Girls (12-18) 
July 4-12; Girls (9-11) July 14-22; Boys 
(12-16) July 25-Aug. 2; Boys (9-11) Aug. 
8-16. 


MONTREAL AND OTTAWA SYNOD 
Gracefield Camp, R.R. #1, Blue Sea Lake, 
Que. Registrar: Rev. T. Pollock, Manotick, 
Ont. Girls (9-11) July 5-12; Girls (12-17) 
July 14-24; Boys (9-11) July 26-Aug. 2; 
Boys (12-17) Aug. 14-24; Family, Aug. 4- 
11; Summer school (16-25) Aug. 25-Sept. 1. 


TORONTO AND KINGSTON SYNOD 

Camp Iona, Bala, Ontario. Registrar: Mrs. 
J. D. Young, 13 Eastdale Ave., Toronto 13. 
Coed (15-17) June 20-30; Girls (13-15) 
July 4-14; Boys (12-14) July 17-27; Boys 
(12-14) July 30-Aug. 9; Boys (12-14) Aug. 
11-21; Coed (15-17) Aug. 23-Sept. 7. 
Glen Mhor Camp, R.R. #1, Brechin, Ont. 
Registrar: Glen Mhor, 227 Moore Ave., 
Toronto 17, Ont. Girls (9-11%) (1) June 
30-July 11; (2) July 12-23; (3) July 24- 
Aug. 4; Boys (8-11%) (1) Aug. 8-16; (2) 
Aug. 17-25; Girls (11%-14) Aug. 26-Sept. 
4; PYPS Aug. 4-7. 
Dorothy Lake, Box 1093, Kirkland Lake, 
Ont. Registrar: Mr. E. A. Smith, Box #85, 
Englehart, Ont. Boys (9-12) July 9-15; 
Girls (9-12) July 16-22; Boys and girls 
(13-16) July 23-29. 


HAMILTON AND LONDON SYNOD 

Camp Kintail, Kintail, Ont. Registrar: Rev. 
James Weir, Box 801, Kincardine, Ont. 
Ladies’ camp June 16-18; Girls (16-18) 
June 24-30; Boys (16-18) June 30-July 2; 
Boys (12-14) July 4-13; Girls (9-11) July 
15-22; Boys (9-11) July 22-29; Girls (12- 
17) July 31-Aug. 8; Girls (9-11) Aug. 10- 
18; Girls (11-13) Aug. 19-26; Coed (17- 
25) Aug. 26-Sept. 4. 
Goforth, Goforth, R.R. #7, Dunnville, Ont. 
Registrar: Mrs. J. Egleston, 521 Upper 
Queens St., London, Ont. Adult Leadership 
training (interdenominational) June 25- 
29; Boys (9-11) July 1-10; Girls (12-14) 
July 12-20; Girls (9-11) July 22-31; Self- 
contained family July 21-Aug. 7; Family 
Aug. 1-7; Boys (12-17) Aug. 8-14; Girls 
(12-17) Aug. 16-25; Girls (9-11) Aug. 26- 
Sept. 2; Ministers and church school leaders 
Sept. 2-4. 


MANITOBA SYNOD 
Clear Lake Camp, Onanole, Man. Registrar: 
Mrs. J. Morton, Elphinstone, Man. Boys and 
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girls (9-11) July 9-15; Boys and girls (12- 
15) July 16-22; Family camp (Aug. 5-7). 
Simonhouse Lake Presbyterian Church 
Camp, c/o Presbyterian Church Manse, 
Cranberry Portage, Man. Registrar: Mr. W. 
H. Ruse, 351 Parkway Blvd., Flin Flon, 
Man. Coed (15-18) July 4-14; Boys and 
girls (9-11) July 18-28; Boys and _ girls 
(12-14) Aug. 1-11. 

Camp Prescawa, Indian Bay, Shoal Lake, 
Ont. Registrar: Mr. F. Instance, #8, 61 
Dorset Street, Winnipeg 14, Man. PYPS 
(15-25) July 1-3; Boys and girls (12-14) 
July 5-13; Family camp July 15-22; Boys 
and girls (9-11) July 24-Aug. 1; Family 
camp Aug. 6-13. 


SASKATCHEWAN SYNOD 


Camp Kum-Ba-Yah-Valley View Resort, 
Findlater, Sask. Registrar: Rev. R. Wyber, 
1900 McPherson, Regina, Sask. Boys (9-12) 
July 5-15; Boys (12-16) July 5-15; Girls 
(9-12) July 19-29; Girls (12-16) July 19-29. 
Camp Christopher, Christopher Lake, Sask. 
Registrar: Miss I. Bailey, Clouston, Sask. 
Boys and girls (9-11) July 8-15; Girls (12- 
14) July 16-25; Boys (12-14) July 25-Aug. 
5; Boys and girls (15 and up) Aug. 5-12; 
Boys and girls (9-11) Aug. 12-19. 


ALBERTA SYNOD 


Camp Kannawin, Box 489 Sylvan Lake, 
Alta. Registrar: Mrs. John Yoos, Sylvan 
Lake, Alta. Boys and girls (16 and up) 
July 2-8; Junior (grades 3 and 4) July 9- 
16; Girls (CGIT) July 16-23; Girls (grades 
5 and 6) July 23-30; Junior boys (grades 
5 and 6) July 30-Aug. 6; Family camp 
(Aug. 6-13); Junior-Hi (grades 7 and 9) 
Aug. 13-20; Youth Aug. 20-27; Youth 
(grades 10 and 12) Aug. 27-Sept. 3. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA SYNOD 


Camp Douglas, R.R. #1, Gibson’s Landing, 
B.C. Registrar: Miss M. Middleditch, 1224- 
East 15th Ave., Vancouver 12, B.C. Boys 
(15 and up) July 3-12; Boys (12-14) July 
3-12; Girls (15 and up) July 13-22; Girls 
(12-14) July 13-22; Boys (9-11) July 25- 
31; Girls (9-11) Aug. 1-7; Girls (9-11) 
Aug. 8-14; Boys (9-11) Aug. 15-21; PYPS 
May 19-22; PYPS Sept. 1-4. 

Camp Shuswap, Little Shuswap Lake, Chase, 
B.C. Registrar: Rev. Ivan S. Gamble, 253 
Battle Street, Kamloops, B.C. Boys (8-14) 
July 9-16; Girls (12-15) July 2-9; Girls 
(8-11) July 16-23; PYPS Sept. 1-4. 

Camp Wasa, Wasa Lake, B.C. Registrar: 
Mrs. R. E. Sparks, MacKenzie Drive, Cran- 
brook, B.C. Boys and girls (8-9) July 2-10; 
Boys and girls (10) July 11-19; Boys and 
girls (11-12) July 20-28; Family camp July 
28-30; Boys and girls (13-14) July 31-Aug. 
8; Senior Co-ed (15 and up) Aug. 25- 
septs 2: 


IN MEMORIAM — 


COOK, HENRIETTA MAUD, 93, Union 
Church, Ont., March 13. 


DAVIES, SENATOR W. RUPERT, mem- 
ber of Rosedale Church, Toronto, March 11. 


DOUGLAS, JOHN DAVID, 82, former 
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session clerk, Knox Church, Stratford, Ont., 
March 30. 

DUNCAN, MRS. D. C., Agincourt, Ont., 
formerly of Campbellton, N.B., life member 
of Knox Church W.M.S., March 8. 

FERGUSON, NORMAN, 84, St. An- 
drew’s Church, King City, Ont., March 22. 

FLETCHER, ROBERT, 84, elder, Valetta 
Church, Ont., March 20. 

GIBSON, WILLIAM O., elder of Knox 
Church, Oakville, former Crown Attorney 
of the Township of York, March 5. 

HOLMES, W. GORDON, 68, elder, 
Burns Church, Milverton, Ont., March 13. 

JOHNSTON, MRS. BRUCE, St. Giles 
Church, Peterborough, Ont., March 2. 

JOHNSTON, BRUCE, senior elder, St. 
Giles’ Church, Peterborough, Ont., March 
Bile 

McCLURE, CRAIG, 71, elder, Norval 
Church, Ont., March 11. 

MOORHEAD, ARCHIBALD, 83, elder 
and treasurer, First Church, Port Arthur, 
Ont., March 10. 

PINKNEY, JOHN, 86, elder, 
Church, Puslinch, Ont., Feb. 18. 

RITCHIE, CARL, 72, session clerk of 
Livingston Church, Baden, Ont., budget 
treasurer and representative elder, March 4. 

SIMPSON, JOHN, elder, Alexandra 
Church, Brantford, Ont., March 20. 

SYMONDSON, SYDNEY CARL, char- 
ter elder, served as manager, trustee and 
treasurer, St. Andrew’s Church, St. Cath- 
arines, Ont., March 14. 

TAYLOR, HAROLD WILLIAM, elder, 
St. James, Long Branch, March 15. 

WILLIAMSON, MISS MAY, 74, 30 
years a missionary on the Bhil field, India. 
Since returning to Canada, she lived with 
her sister in Wingham, and died on Feb. 24. 


Duff’s 


CHURCH CALENDAR 


INDUCTIONS 


Brussels, Melville and Belgrove, Ont., Rev. C. A. 
McCarroll, March 16. 

Hamilton, St. John’s, Ont., Rev. W. A. MacLeod, 
Feb. 28. 

Richmond and Stittsville, Ont., Rev. Wm. J. 
Nesbitt, March 31. 


RECOGNITION 


Corner Brook, St. Paul’s, Nfld., 
J. Brown, April 4. 


Rev. Cecil R. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 
Synod of Maritime Provinces: 


Newcastle, Millerton and Derby, N.B., Rev. 
Wallace E. Whyte, Box 930, Chatham. 
Pictou, St. Andrew’s, N.S., Rev. L. M. Mac- 


Naughton, Scotsburn. 
Richmond Bay, P.E.I., Rev. Leslie Files, New 


London. 
River John, St. George’s, N.S., Toney River, 
St. David’s, Brule and Middleton, Rev. Gor- 


don J. Matheson, Tatamagouche, N.S. 


St. Stephen, St. Stephen’s, N.B., Rev. H. Lyall 
Orr, Greenock Church, St. Andrew’s. 
Sussex, Hampton and Barnesville, N.B., Rev. 


John Humphreys, 350 Main St., Saint John. 
Windsor, St. John’s and Noel Road, N.S., Rev. 
R. D. MacLean, 63857 London St., Halifax. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa: 


Caintown, St. Paul’s and Lansdowne, Church of 
the Covenant, Ont., Rev. L. R. Renault, 12 
Church St., Brockville. 

Chesterville, Morewood, and Dunbar, Ont., Rev. 
William C. Inglis, Winchester. 

Ft. Coulonge, St. Andrew’s, and Bristol Memo- 
rial, Que., Rev. A. B. Casselman, 4 Atholl 
Doune Dr., Aylmer East. 

Lochwinnoch, Stewartville and Braeside, 
Rev. William Reid, 460 Raglin St. 
Renfrew. 

Ormstown and Valleyfield, Que., Rev. W. M. 
Brown, Howick. 

Spencerville, Ventnor and East Oxford, Ont., 
Rey. David Mawhinney, Box 971, Prescott. 


Ont., 
Sis 


ALASKA - YUKON 
CRUISE & TOUR 


A luxurious 18 day Autumn Tour to Alaska, 
Yukon, Canadian Rockies, featuring a 9 day 
cruise on the CNR’s palatial passenger ship, 
S.S. Prince George, will be conducted by 
Rey. Clarkson Smith, originating Toronto, 
Thursday, September 28th, CNR’s Super 
Continental to Vancouver and returm. Cruise 
Vancouver to Skagway and return; calls 
made Prince Rupert, B.C. Ketchikan, Wran- 
gell, Juneau; Alaska. Travel the “Trail of 
“98” via W.P. & Y.R. to Carcross, Yukon. 
Visit Vancouver, Victoria, Jasper. Tour 
price $599. Write: Rev. Clarkson Smith, 
Box 156, Wheatley, Ontario. Phone 825- 
4213 or 825-4157. 


TRAVEL BARGAIN 


Join conducted trip to Britain in August. 
Private cabins and saving of $234 per 
couple. Mills Screen Tours, 816 Colony 
Street, Saskatoon, Sask. 


ARMAGH 

Wanted for August: husband and wife, 
former to look after the grounds, latter the 
preparation of meals. Must live in. Apart- 
ment supplied, adequate remuneration and 
board. Apply giving references to: Wm. B. 
Mitchell, 14 Springbrook Gardens, Toronto 
18, Ontario. 


CARPET BOWLING 


Carpet Balls with carpet for same for 
church clubs and fraternal societies are 
available from A. A. Langford Bowls Co., 
555 Waterloo St., London, Ontario. 


DIRECTOR OF YOUTH WORK 
Excellent opportunity for minister or layman 
as Director of Youth Work including Toc 
Alpha, giving age, education, experience 
and salary required. Reply to Rev. Eric W. 
Smalley, Ontario Temperance Federation, 
39 Davenport Road, Toronto 5. 


PIPE ORGAN 
Two manual and pedal. Slider chest organ 
of 17 ranks with mechanical key action. 
For information please contact Mr. M. 
Maas, 38 Walsh Avenue, Weston, Ontario. 
Phone 247-1720. 


BERMUDA VACATION 


Accommodation in private residence. Spa- 
cious grounds, lovely views, convenient to 
all places of interest. Room and breakfast. 
Write airmail, 10 cents: “HILLSEA”, P.O. 
Box 469, Hamilton, Bermuda. 


SECOND INCOME for man over 40 who 
has 3 to 5 hours day. Up to $600 in a 
month. F. O. Dickerson, Pres., Southwestern 
Petroleum Corp., 534 N. Main St. Ft. 
Worth, Texas. 76101. 


Musical director, experienced with junior 
and senior choirs, high proficiency at the 
organ, would accept full time position in 
well established church with good organ 
and musically appreciative congregation in 
Toronto or vicinity. Mr. Franz Loesgen, 
24 Bannatyne Drive, Willowdale. Call 444- 
3379. 


Organist and choir director required for St. 
Andrew’s Church, Galt. Applications and 
inquiries should be directed to Mr. F. 
Boniface, 137 Forest Road, Galt. 


Persons wishing to be placed on the mail- 
ing list of the History of St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church and Cemetery (est. 
1826), Ancaster, Ontario, please write: C 
S. Hazen, Secretary; St. Andrew’s Cemetery 
Board, 243 Wilson Street, Ancaster, Ontario. 
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Synod of Toronto and Kingston: Andrew’s, Sask., Rev. Ronald D. Mulchey, 


Cookstown, Baxter and Ivy, Ont., Rev. Charles 118-ist' Ave. N.E., eyburn. 

Meets , AE xe 5 Saskatoon, Calvin, Sask., Rev. D. R. Foubister. 

Townsley, Box 44, Alliston. 2 y 2 » 

Gahoere! ae aAndves a Ont: Theo Warr ar 834 Ave. B, North, Saskatoon. BIBLE READINGS 
Fulton, 26 Princess St., Pt. Hope. 


Duntroon, Nottawa and West Nottawasaga, 


Rev. Ben Short, Creemore. Synod of Alberta: 


Hespeler, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. R. A. Jack- Cal Keno Altar , cs ‘ 
son, Knox’s Church, Queen’s Square, Galt. aoee Bank” berg Hey: Boorc one Airtbey Bor May 1— Matthew 6: 5-15 
Eeeureh, Data and pesid Bs Ont., Rev. Willowdale, Edwell and Valley Centre, Alta, May 2— Luke 2: 42-52 
OBEY oO , Bo , Gananoque. Rev. Basil Hart! B é istaile ious : é 
Port Perry and Ashburn, Ont., Rev. George H. sti ra ate ee eee May 3 Matthew 7: 21-29 
Moore, 89 Toronto St., Uxbridge. May 4— John 5: 10-23 
Oe Mean Reure: a uM Ander- Synod of British Columbia: May 5— Matthew 11: 25-30 
son, estmoun ve., Toronto 4. me : 4 
Creston, St. Stephen’s, B.C., Rev. A. R. Hen- May 6 Matthew 25: 31-40 
derson, 518-10th St., Cranbrook. May 7—John 17: 1-11 


SEG AOTC EO White Rock, St. John’s, B.C., Rev. Dr. W. 0. May 8— Matthew 26: 36-46 


Chatsworth, Williamsford and Dornoch, Ont., Nugent, R.R.4, Abbotsford. $28 : A ie 
Rey. D. G. Archibald, Tara. North Surrey, St. Andrew’s-Newton, B.C., Rev. vee x se as 6 
London, Knollwood Park, Ont., Rev. Russell Dr. W. O. Nugent, R.R.4, Abbotsford. ay — Jonn oe 
Gordon, 73 Beattie Ave., London. Victoria, Trinity, B.C., Rev. Dr. J. L. W. Mc- May 11 — James 1: 16-27 
Mosa Burns, Appin and Guthrie, Melbourne, Lean, 680 Courtney St., Victoria. May.2——1l Cor: (1211 
Ont., Rev. C. W. Middleton, R.R. 2, Mount May 13 Psalm 103: 13-22 
Brydges. ae c iF 
St. Catharines, St. Andrew’s (Merritt St.), Ont., May 14— John 4: 19-26 
Hey: a K. Campbell, 26 Claremont St., CLERK OF PRESBYTERY May 15 — Psalm 67 
orold. : 
Welland, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. J. R. Esler, Al GUNG ‘ R BA May 16 — Psalm 68: 1-10 
51 Ridgewood Ave., Pt. Colborne. SE Ge ort ay (pro tem), Rev. B. A. May 17 — Psalm 68: 11-19 
Nevin, 1909 Hunter St., Sudbury. Mav 18— Psalm 68: 24-35 
MacLeod, Rev. Donald S. Grant, 255 Second St. ME : 
Synod of Manitoba and North Western Ontario: S.W., Medicine Hat, Alta. | May 19— Psalm 69: 1-12 
Brandon, Southminster, Man., Rev. Graeme E. May 20 — Psalm 69: 13-21 
Duncan, ca 429, Carberry. Seat san May 21 — Psalm 69: 29-36 
Crescent Heights, Sioux Village, and oodside, _ Ie 
Man., Rev. H. L. Henderson, Portage la OVERSEAS VACANCIES Oe ain ela eras 
Meter May 23 —II Cor. 8: 1-8 
Dauphin, St. James, Man., Rev. I. L. Jackson, India, minister for youth and student work, and May 24/—— 1 Com 8239215 
Box 1089, Virden. research in church growth. May 25 —lII Cor. 8: 16-24 
Neepawa, Knox, and Minnedosa, Man., Rev. H. Nigeria, minister for industrial city work; min- May 26—JII Cor. 9: 1-6 
L. Henderson, Portage la Prairie. ister for parish work under Nigerian church; and M 27 Wine Oo17-15 
Winnipeg, St. James, Man., Rev. R. G. Krepps, doctor for work in joint church-government teach- ay — OD. 8s 
199 Lyndale Dr., Norwood 6. ing hospital. May 28 —II Cor. 10: 1-11 
Se ene ae for work with newly-estab- May 29 —lII Cor. 10: 12-18 
. lished churches among mountain tribes. k 
Synod of Saskatchewan: Apply: Overseas Personnel, 50 Wynford Dr., May 50 — TH Core iis fett 
Estevan, Westminster, and Stoughton, St. Don Mills, Ont. May 31—JII Cor. 11: 12-21 
wy 
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P.O. Box 2, Stn. Victoria, Montreal 6 
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Chorister Robes Limited 
Mrs. Claude W. Vincent, 
President. 

P.O. Box 397 
Dartmouth, N.S. 


For Quality 
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that are new and different 


write D. MILNE 


463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal 2 


Lifetime guarantee 
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J. Guy Dubé 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Stained Glass HARCOURTS LTD. 
LUXFER STUDIOS 26-28 Duncan St., TORONTO 2B 
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HALLMAN PIPE ORGANS 
; BOOKLET for 
Sania on nae o Finer Quality 


G. MAILE & SON LTD. HALLMAN © oivisic 
10/12 The Borough, KHORGANS  "S.G, HALLMAN MEG. CO. LTD. | 


KEATES ORGANS 


Our 21st year of leadership in 
the building of fine 
Pipe Organs in Ontario 


KEATES ORGAN COMPANY LTD. 
ACTON, ONT. TEL. (519) 853-1510 


Canterbury, Kent, 
Esai England. Established 1785 KITCHENER ONTARIO 
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Abbie the Unhappy Field Mouse 


by Clifford Tebby 


Father Mouse gnawed and he gnawed! 


@ One time in a meadow there lived a little field mouse. 
His name was Abbie. Abbie lived with his brother and 
sisters in a little grass house. It was a beautiful place to 
live. There was plenty of food to eat. Every day they 
played with their little friends, the chipmunks, rabbits and 
skunks. All but Abbie. 

But Abbie was a very unhappy field mouse. He wished 
he had a beautiful coat like the chipmunks instead of his 
dull grey one. Another time he wished he could sing like 
the bobolinks or the meadow larks. 

He was beginning to think that mice weren’t very much 
good at anything. One day Abbie asked his mother, ““Why 
aren’t mice good at something? They can’t fly or sing nor 
run like the rabbits,” he complained. 

Abbie’s mother smiled. “Never mind” she said. “Some 
day you'll be proud to be a mouse.” “Now run along and 
play,” she urged. “Your father will soon be home for 
dinner and I won’t have it ready.” 

Then one day in the meadow it became very windy. It 
whistled through the trees and shrieked through the grass. 
Mrs. Mouse was sweeping the front steps when Charlie 
Chipmunk hurried breathlessly by. 

“What’s your hurry?” Mrs. Mouse called after him. 

“Haven’t you heard?” he cried excitedly. “A limb has 
blown off a tree and fallen on the bobolink’s nest.” 

“Oh! my goodness!” exclaimed Mrs. Mouse. She called 
after father mouse. They hustled after Charlie Chipmunk 
who was hurrying to the bobolink’s nest. 

All the little animals of the meadow gathered around 
the nest. They all wanted to help in some way. Mrs. 
Bobolink was very worried and paced around in circles. 
She wailed over and over again. “My poor precious eggs, 
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whatever shall we do?” 

Mr. Bobolink tried to comfort her. “Don’t worry, we 
will think of something or some way to get the limb off our 
nest,” he soothed. 

The little animals took turns trying to lift the limb off 
the nest. Then they all lifted together. They grunted and 
they heaved but the limb wouldn’t budge. 

“What will we do?” they all cried together. 

Father mouse thought awhile. Finally he said, “I think 
I can do something.” 

All the little animals looked at father mouse in amaze- 
ment. “You do something!” They all said in surprise. 
“But we all tried to lift the stick and we couldn’t,” they 
continued. 

“My teeth are very sharp,” replied father mouse. “I 
think I can gnaw through that stick and cut it into pieces 
that we can lift,” said father mouse. 

So father mouse started to gnaw. He gnawed and he 
gnawed. His jaws became very tired. When he became 
too tired to gnaw any more, mother mouse gnawed on the 
stick. Finally they got it cut into pieces. The little animals 
were able to lift the stick off the nest. 

Everyone watched breathlessly as Mrs. Bobolink ex- 
amined her eggs carefully to see if any were cracked or 
broken. When she announced they weren’t harmed, every- 
one cheered loudly. They rushed over to congratulate the 
mouse family for being so helpful to the bobolinks. The 
bobolinks were so grateful they promised to sing to then 
every day. : 

“Gee!” said Abbie’s little friends, “were your Dad and 
Mom ever strong to chew that stick into pieces!” For the 
first time in his life Abbie was proud to be a mouse! * 


PENTECOST Amann TUT 


At Pentecost, Christians celebrate the com- 
ing of God’s Spirit upon Christ’s followers. 


Christ has said concerning the Spirit: 


the “The Helper will come...” John 15:26 
“He shall teach you all things” J Onn IA 2G, 
board ; wt : : 
“You shall receive power”... Acts 1:8 
of Through the Spirit we can learn and grow. 
christian We can receive God’s peace and power for 
each new day. 
education What better time than Pentecost for us to 
ask for the Holy Spirit’s presence and help in our 
w family circle? 
“For the promise is to you and your children.” 


Acts 2:39 
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Centennial trees have been planted on the 
grounds of seven churches in the town of 
Seaforth, Ontario, this spring. But they have 
nothing to do with Canada’s centennial, they 
mark the completion of a century by First 
Presbyterian Church. 

One hundred years of congregational history is a notable 
event in Canada, particularly when the church centennial 
falls in the year of our country’s 100th birthday. As part 
of the celebration the Presbyterians in Seaforth have 
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presented trees to the town’s other six churches and have 
planted one themselves. 

So the flowering crab, Canada’s centennial tree, will 
stand in front of St. James Roman Catholic Church, St. 
Thomas’ Anglican Church, Northside and Egmondville 
United Churches, Bethel Bible Church, and the Pente- 
costal Church, as a symbol of the friendship and goodwill 
of First Presbyterian Church. 

A century ago such a gesture would have been im- 
possible, for the Presbyterians were almost alone in the 
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Seaforth area. As early as 1830, two years after John 
Galt built the Huron Road from Galt to Goderich, Pres- 
byterians were meeting for worship in the district. 

However Seaforth itself did not come into being until 
1855, after the construction of the Buffalo and Lake 
Huron Railway. By December of 1867 the Presbyterian 
congregation had purchased the lot where the present 
church stands, and the basement portion was dedicated on 
the 16th of that month. 

Twelve years later, on the recommendation of Huron 
Presbytery, the congregation in Seaforth merged with the 
nearby Presbyterian Church at Harpurhey, and the name 
of First Presbyterian Church, Seaforth, was adopted. 

Many of the settlers in Huron County were from the 
Highlands of Scotland, and it was always an advantage 
to have a minister who was Gaelic-speaking. Consequently 
the majority of the early ministers came from Canada’s 
east coast. 

Sunday was more than a day of rest and recreation in 
that area a century ago. Session records show that more 
than one member was chastised for failing to observe the 
Lord’s Day in proper fashion. 

The introduction of communicant cards in place of 
tokens caused considerable discussion, as did the change 
over from pew rents and open collections to the use of 
offering envelopes. 

It took more than 25 years to persuade the Seaforth 
Presbyterians to permit an organ in the church. In 1869 
the kirk session minutes record that “the session respect- 
fully recommends the removal of the melodian, now some- 
times used in the church.” It was not until 1895 that an 
organ was installed, and then only for a trial period. How- 
ever it stayed on, and the precentor was replaced by a 
choir leader and an organist. 

Evidently the Ladies’ Aid Society was not essential to 
the 19th century church, it did not come into being until 
1900. However, there was a Women’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society as early as 1877. 

First Church still stands on the original lot on Goderich 


school superintendent from that date until 1960. Now 
retired from business and in his early 80’s, Mr. McKellar 
still rides a bicycle through the town streets. The oldest 
member is Thomas Grieve, who was born September 30, 
1866, a year before the Presbyterian Church was begun! 

This year a centennial guest book has been placed in 
First Church, to preserve the names of all visitors during 
the church’s centennial year. Every baby baptized, every 
couple married, and every communicant joining the church 
in Seaforth in 1967 will receive a silver burning bush 
spoon as a centennial souvenir. 

Other projects include renovations on the church and 
the manse, and the addition of a centennial room (church 
parlour). The Friendship Circle of young women will 
provide an illuminated church sign, and hopes to flood- 
light the impressive church spire by night. 

When the members of First Church looked back over 
the first century they decided to pay tribute to all who 
founded the congregation and laboured in it during the 
first 100 years. A bequest from Mr. M. R. Reid gave the 
project impetus. Now a carillon has been ordered as a 
memorial to the late Mr. and Mrs. Reid and to all who 
shared in the work of First Church over the first century. 
It will be played either manually from the organ or 
mechanically during the week, to sound out over the town 
from the church tower. 

In November centennial services will be held each 
Sunday. Plans are afoot to mark Seaforth’s gratitude to 
God by making a special appeal for the general assembly’s 
budget and thus extending the mission of the church, as 
the early pioneers endeavoured to do. 

First Church has a communicant membership of 421. 
The Rev. Douglas O. Fry has been minister of the con- 
gregation since 1962. 

So 1967 will be a year of activity and witness for 
Presbyterians in Seaforth. Pictures of the centennial events 
are being taken for showing at the next annual meeting, 
and a booklet will be issued as a permanent record of the 
100th birthday. * 


> CENTENNIAL CHURCH 


Street, which is the old Huron Road. Each year the con- 
gregation holds what is known as a spring thank-offering 
on the Sunday of the Victoria Day week-end to com- 
memorate the extensive renovation and rebuilding of First 
Church in 1904. Much has been done since, of course, but 
basically the church as it is today was constructed at that 
time. 

This year, when former members returned on May 21, 
they found Malcolm McKellar still there to greet them. 
He has been clerk of session since 1934, and was church 
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Other Church Centennials 
The cornerstone of St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church, Sarnia, Ont., was laid on July 1, 1867, the 
day that Canada became a nation. 
The present church building at West Flamboro, 


Ont., was dedicated on February 17, 1867. 

Cameron Church in Sarnia Presbytery, near Al- 
vinston, is celebrating its centennial as a congregation 
this year. 


EDITORIALS The Conticy Ahesd oeU: 


In this special issue we have placed the major emphasis upon the 
present and the future rather than the past. 

Others have written elsewhere of the contribution of Christian people to 
the history of our country. As a centennial project for the Canadian Council of 
Churches Dr. Douglas J. Wilson produced a volume remarkable for its scope 
and detail, The Church Grows in Canada. Our own historians have provided 
A Short History of the Presbyterian Church in Canada and a biographical his- 
tory entitled Enkindled by the Word. 

There are two centennial projects on a national scale that should help to 
provide the resources for the future. One is the Presbyterian Congress which is 
being held early this month. It will aim at supplying the spiritual inspiration, 
based on study of the Bible, to stir men and women to more active Christian 
witness in the congregations and communities of Canada. The Congress is an 
acknowledgement of the need for Christian commitment. The task of the future 
cannot be undertaken unless Canadian men and women are renewed and 
strengthened in spirit. 

The second centennial project, the National Development Fund, will start 
in the autumn and continue over the next four years. It is an organized effort 
to provide the material resources needed by The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
to do the work of the One whom she acknowledges as king and lord. Particular 
attention will be given to stronger support for the ministers in the church. The 
fund will make it possible to make open new areas of witness and wider avenues 
of outreach will be made possible also through the fund. 

The changes ahead of us in Canada are hard to forecast. We do know that 
Christ, the same yesterday, today and forever, is the hope of humanity. We must 
labour on to ensure that in our country he will have dominion from sea to sea. 

Part of the proud history of the past century has been the influence of 
Christian men and women from Canada in other parts of the world. Canadians 
will continue to serve overseas as ambassadors of Christ, proclaiming the love 
and forgiveness that may be claimed through him from God. 

As a church we are still called to a two-fold task in the second century — 
at home and abroad. 


Is the Christian Pavilion Effective? 


™ An early report on the effectiveness of the Christian Pavilion at Expo comes 
to The Record from a layman whose opinion we respect. He spent some time in 
the pavilion in an earnest attempt to appreciate its purpose and apprehend its 
message. 

Our visitor left the pavilion perplexed, and as a Christian felt deeply dis- 
appointed. Although graphic pictures and persistent sound had exposed him 
to the problems of life, he failed to find any clear indication as to their solution. 

In the third area of the pavilion, where joy and courage and hope are 
supposed to be portrayed, our visitor looked and listened in vain. He fears that 
those unfamiliar with the Christian gospel will never get the message. 

Much planning has gone into the pavilion and its concept is good. It does 
achieve part of its objective by convincing the visitor of man’s depravity. But 
the pavilion will fail unless it makes explicit its main message, the assurance and 
direction for life offered in Christ. 

As visitors enter the pavilion they receive a leaflet that makes it plain 
that Christ is the way, the truth, and the life. But few will read it on the spot, 
if ever. 

This comment is offered in the hope that,the pavilion committee will in- 
vestigate the impact being made upon other visitors. Our layman was sym- 
pathetic and expectant. He took time to search for an answer in the last stage 
of the pavilion. We wonder what happens to those who are indifferent and 
hostile? Is the impact strong enough to send them in search of spiritual guidance? 

Some on-the-spot research should indicate what is happening. We would 
hate to see the pavilion degenerate into just another place for Expo passports 
to be stamped. * 
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@ Now that the tune for “O Can- 
ada” has been officially recognized 
as the national anthem, the more 
difficult decision on what words are 
to be sung must be made. 

The general assembly’s commit- 
tee on revision of the Book of Praise 
has been considering the matter. 
The committee feels that whatever 
the first verse may be, the second 
verse should have some religious 
significance. 

“The first verse of ‘O Canada’ as 
it stands now is nothing but a war 
cry and a nationalistic song,” says 
the convener of the committee, Rev. 
Dr. William Fitch of Toronto. 

As a second verse for Canada’s 
national anthem the committee is 
unanimous in suggesting a verse 
from a hymn in the Book of Praise 
which is now sung to the tune of “O 
Canada”. It is the second verse of 
hymn 648, written by Albert D. 
Watson: 


Almighty Love, by thy mysterious 
power, 

In wisdom guide, with faith and 
freedom dower; 

Be ours a nation evermore that no 
oppression blights, 

Where justice rules from shore to 
shore, from lakes to northern 
lights. 

May love alone for wrong atone; 

Lord of the lands, make Canada 
thine own: 

Lord of the lands, make Canada 
thine own! 


The committee on the revision of 
the Book of Praise has been in cor- 
respondence with the Prime Min- 
ister, the Hon. Judy LaMarsh, and 
Mr. Terry Ryan, M.P., chairman of 
the House of Commons committee 
which has the difficult task of choos- 
ing the lyrics for “O Canada”. 

Whatever the outcome, the com- 
mittee is recommending to general 
assembly that approval be given to 
placing some form of a second verse 
for the national anthem in the new 
Book of Praise. 

In the Christian context it is not 
enough to say that we stand on 
guard for Canada. A _ national 
anthem should make supplication to 
Almighty God, it should acknowl- 
edge the nation’s need for divine 
direction. * 
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WHOSE 
VACATION 
IS THIS? 


by Wayne A. Smith 


Hi The board of evangelism and social 
action has asked me to write on the 
subject of worship during vacation. 
You will probably figure that this is my 
cue for saying that the devil never 
takes a holiday. To be less threatening 
I could gently remind you that God 
doesn’t take a holiday either. As is to 
be expected, your reply is, “well, whose 
vacation is this anyhow?” What you 
are thinking about at this time of year 
is not God’s vacation or the devil’s, 
but yours. 

So you say, “This is my vacation.” 
And what’s my vacation for? To get 
some rest. 

Rest comes from relaxing. But how 
much relaxing can a healthy person 
do? After an hour or so on the ham- 
mock you get up and start puttering 
around — or putting. (If the children 
aren’t at camp your time limit on the 
hammock will be only about half an 
hour. ) 

If it’s raining you will switch on the 
T.V. or pick up a book. If the sun 
comes out you will go for a swim, 
snap a picture, go on a hike. 

Why? Because too much idleness is 
as bad as too much work. You find 
that you need not only to relax, but 
also to exercise. 

Why shouldn’t the inner man get 
some exercise? Your voice needs to be 
tuned up in singing God’s praise; your 
heart needs the exercise of returning 
to its Lord. 

You need to commune with nature; 
why not with nature’s God? 

Something of the sweet serenity of 
even the best vacation goes when you 
spend it all on yourself. The sweetness 
and the rightness return when we wor- 
ship God. Especially is this so in the 
act of public worship where we are 
strengthened by, and make our contri- 
bution to, the fellowship of other 
Christians. 
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Some families use their vacations 
as a time when parents and children 
can finally do things together and get 
to know each other in a way that may 
be quite impossible back home. Did 
you ever try having a brief devotional 
time with your family on vacation? It 
might just consist of a Bible reading, a 
loved hymn and a short prayer, per- 
haps repeated together. Many families 
have done this on vacation and were 
able to carry on the custom when they 
got home. 

When you stand as a family under 
the blue sky this summer it will have 
far more beauty for you when you 
acknowledge that your Father is the 
sky’s Creator and all that is spread 
out below it. * 


WHAT IS” 
100 
YEARS? | 


by J. H. Stanbury 


@ This is Canada’s 100th birthday. But 
we can’t say that Canada was born in 
a blaze of religious fervour. In fact it 
was the search for wealth — first for 
the silks of Asia, then for the furs and 
gold of the new continent — that 
brought the explorers and early settlers 
across the hostile North Atlantic in 
tiny sail boats. 


But it wasn’t long before the Jesuits 
came to Christianize the heathen. And 
soon afterwards wave upon wave of 
refugees from the religious bigotry of 
Europe landed on our shores in search 
of religious freedom. Unfortunately 
they didn’t leave all the bigotry behind. 
We know there was and is in Canada 
room enough for all and that fear, 
hunger, ignorance — the usual excuses 
for intolerance — don’t really exist 
here. But much of the bigotry persists 
to this day. A resolve to purge it out of 
our own souls would be a good centen- 
nial project for each of us. 

However, at least the Christians 
came, and with them their insistence 
on the civilizing of the new society. 
Churches had schools in operation long 
before the state was interested in edu- 
cation. Hospitals, libraries, benevolent 
agencies all received their impetus 
from the churches. Not that this was 
surprising. Christ taught the sanctity of 
human dignity, the worth of the indi- 
vidual. He believed in the responsibility 
of one individual for another and in the 
liberating influence of education. 
Christ was the first to emphasize the 
quality of human life, not just for the 
powerful few but for even the humblest 
person. In this sense Jesus was prob- 
ably the greatest politician who ever 
lived, because the highest aim of 
politics today is what Christ made it; 
the reform of human government to 
improve the quality of life of the indi- 
vidual man. 

The early church in Canada under- 
stood this. It recognized its role in 
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At Expo 67 you'll see 


“Man and his World”. In the 


Christian Pavilion, study 


“Man and God's World.” 


At Expo 67, the greatest world exhibition ever, 
opening in Montreal April 28th, you'll explore 
some seventy nations; study new developments 
in science, technology and art; see every facet of 
“Man and his World”. 


From the beginning of time, man has held faith 
in the omnipresence and omnipotence of gods. 
Religion continues to play a large part in Man’s 
World and so eight major Christian denominations 
have joined in the Christian Pavilion at Expo 67 
to present the story of Man and God’s World. 


This has been called the “first concrete example 
of ecumenical action in almost a thousand years”. 
Here you'll see how man and God blend in har- 
mony through Christ. Although no solutions to all 
the problems of man are offered, an attempt is 
made to explain how Christ has supplied life’s 
meaning and purpose for millions of people. 


Imaginative and provocative photography, light 
and sound are used to tell the majestic story. A 
story as old as time, told in a manner as new as 
to-morrow. 


See the world at Expo 67. At the Christian 
eX study Man and God’s World. 


EXDO06/«. 
MON<REAL, @ CANADA oe 


The Universal and International Exhibition of 1967, 
Montreal, Canada/ APRIL 28-OCTOBER 27, 1967 


© Copyright, 1963, by the Canadian Corporation for the 1967 World Exhibition 


The Tau Cross: This unusual cross, which you will see at 
Expo, is the symbol of universal, non-sectarian Christian- 
ity. Not Latin, Greek or Roman, but a new concept 

with a primitive inspiration, the Tau-shaped cross 
takes form as a result of recent studies 
indicating that Christ was actually 
crucified on a T-shaped cross. While 
to 20th century eyes this cross may 
seem very modern, in reality it is 
perhaps the most traditional of all 

Christian symbols. 


“Dad, is God with 


us here at the 
lake?” 


“Yes, son, God is with us 
everywhere. He is with us at 
school, at work, at home or 
away ... and every day of the 


week, not just Sundays in 
church.” 
Is God part of your life and 


your family’s life, every day, 
seven days a week? You and 
your family need this constant 
daily communion with God. 

Daily devotions can be most 
helpful and meaningful in your 
own or your family’s worship. 
The Upper Room is an easily- 
followed devotional guide. World- 
wide in its use and in its author- 
ship, it knows no national, racial 
or denominational boundaries, 
but strives to serve Christians 
everywhere. 

You can help spread the 
ministry of The Upper Room by 
giving copies to the ill, to shut- 
ins, to your friends, and others. 


Write for FREE SAMPLE 
COPY or send your /j>—~ 
order now to begin 

with the July-August , 
number. Ten or 

more copies of one 

issue to one ad 

dress, 10 cents 

per copy. Indi- 
vidual yearly 
subscriptions, 
English or 
Spanish, $1.00. 


Chetlayer Reon 


World’s most widely used daily devotional guide 


37 Languages — 44 Editions 


1908 Grand Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 37203 
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bringing man’s government closer to 
the government and will of God. 

Over the years the church has lost 
this drive. As it accomplished each of 
its objectives and government accepted 
responsibility for education, health and 
welfare the Canadian church subsided 
into a sort of self-satisfied lethargy. 
It decided to “worship God” and leave 
the care of mankind to government. 
Where does the Bible say that to wor- 
ship God is to sit in comfortable pews 
in our heated churches, praying about 
our own little problems and insisting 
that our ministers spend their time 
visiting us? Where does the Bible say 
that we should forget the politics of 
God — the care of mankind and the 
pursuit of his purpose for mankind? 

Government, with its rough justice, 
cannot care for sufferers as can a con- 
gregation of committed Christians. 
Government and contractors can re- 
pair a poor man’s broken roof but they 
can’t repair his broken heart. 

Governments can build homes for 
the aged but they can’t ease the lone- 
liness of a man who has lost his life’s 
companion in the twilight of his own 
lite; 

Governments can build schools for 
retarded children but they can’t bring 
comfort to the distraught parents or 
allay their bitterness. 

These are the tasks of the church. 
The church is a body politic, organized 
in response to the merciful, forgiving, 
reconciling politics of God through 
Christ. Because of this the church 
should be the chief critic of govern- 
ment, its chief support and greatest 
example of human service. 

The Christian focus in our centen- 
nial year must be more and more 
centred on the value of the human 
person. We have thought too much 
about ourselves and our own relation- 
ships with God. And we have failed to 
realize that we can best find God 
through man, that the way to spiritual 
salvation is through what we do here 
on earth and in our contacts with our 
fellow men. The church has aband- 
oned this role. But we are entering a 
new era — an emerging new society. 
Technological advances, industrializa- 
tion, urbanization are throwing the 
peoples of the world closer and closer 
together. We are more and more faced 
with the dilemma of either fighting each 
other or loving and respecting each 
other. 


A century ago it was relatively easy 
to love one’s neighbour because usually 
he lived a mile or an ocean away. But 
modern society is throwing different 
peoples, races, religions and cultures 
face to face and back to back, and the 
alternatives of daily life are either to 
love or to loathe. 

The only hope for our spiritual sal- 
vation and our physical survival is a 
common belief in something we all 
share, something that means more to 
us than all our differences — the essen- 
tial value of the human person. 

And this brings the church back 
front and centre. The church’s interest 
must be in finding the way to peace, 
to the elimination of poverty, to racial 
tolerance and understanding. Chris- 
tians can’t leave the world and with- 
draw to some sort of semi-spiritual 
plateau. We must seize our new oppor- 
tunity and engulf ourselves in the 
problems of the world and be pioneers 
as Christ was, and as our forefathers 
were in finding solutions to these great 
human problems. 

Canada is today badly in need of 
leadership from the church as the re- 
conciling agent of God. We have two 
great roles to play. First, to work with 
government in tackling the human 
problems of the day; those which 
threaten the dignity and happiness of 
the individual; and secondly, in the 
interest of national unity, to identify 
the human qualities we share with our 
French-speaking brethren, and em- 
phasize those to the exclusion of our 
differences. If we do not succeed in 
drawing attention to the human values 
we share, and form a consensus based 
on them, we cannot long exist as a 
nation. And if we can’t do this in 
Canada what hope is there to reconcile 
mankind in the world? 

The point is that we must, and we 
can, if each of us dedicates his life 
during centennial year and thereafter 
in his worldly life as in his spiritual life 
to the principles Christ taught us 2,000 
years ago. 

So what is 100 years? Long enough 
to build a great nation, rich in re- 
sources, rich in human talent, rich in 
the diversity of its cultures, greatly 
blessed of God. Long enough to build 
a great church, see it lose its purpose” 
and now, hopefully see it accept a new 
challenge responding to the needs of 
mankind as we enter our second cen- 
tury. * 

Pungent and Pertinent is a space devoted to 
timely and controversial views. Submissions 


should be limited to 800 words and be ac- 
companied by a photo of the contributor. 
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Last year, the Basilian Fathers 


at Michael Power High School ran off all 
their own letterheads, exam papers and 
newsletters on a Gestetner 200 Offset. 
They saved themselves $2,281.34. 


Maybe you should be running things 
yourself too. 


‘‘Frankly, we were all set to buy someone else’s 
machine.’’ confessed Father Stortz, the vice principal. 
‘‘But Gestetner’s economy story changed our minds.” 

(A Gestetner salesman had explained how they could save 
up to 40% in outside printing costs.) 

“We did even better than that,’’ he continued, ‘‘for 
instance, exam booklets cost 6¢ each from a printer. And 
we need 24,000 a year. But with Gestetner we run them off 
for 2¢ each and never have to worry about stock orders 
or delivery problems.”’ 

Father Stortz is proud of his Drum Corps, the inter- 
nationally known Michael Power Knights. And to meet their 
budget, Gestetner saves money on itineraries, reports 
and the band magazine. 

In fact, everything in the school that is printed, 
they print themselves. 

‘‘The paper masters are so clean and easy to type.”’ 
said Mrs. Carolan, school secretary. ‘‘And they’re about 
4 the cost of a stencil.” 

‘‘I’d say the machine paid for itself the first year.’’ said 
Father Stortz. ‘‘l can’t recommend Gestetner highly enough.’’ 

_ That's how the administrators of a busy high 
school are running things. Isn’t that how you 
should be too? 
f», Write Gestetner, 849 Don Mills Rd., 
Don Mills, Ontario. And get started. 
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The people who can help you 
run things yourself. 


LETTERS 


O Canada 

Some may not know the information 
regarding the origin of O Canada and 
its actual status in the Dominion of 
Canada. O Canada is actually the 
racial hymn of Quebec, written and 
composed in 1880 in honour of a St. 
Jean Baptiste religious convention in 
Quebec City. The delegates were so 
religiously aroused in racial feeling 
that they wanted a religious hymn. 
They appointed a committee headed 
by Judge Routhier to wait on Caliste 
Lavallee, a French-Canadian com- 
poser, who submitted several tunes. 
The one now sung as O Canada was 
accepted. Judge Routhier wrote several 
French words, which became the reli- 
gious song of Quebec. Several versions 
(English) of the words have been 
written, including those by Richardson, 
Weir, Buchanan, but they have been 
ignored completely by Quebec. In fact 
the tune is common to both basic races 
in Canada and that alone does not 
make a national anthem. 

O Canada still remains a French- 
Canadian religious song, not only in 
words but in music. The tune is dis- 
tinctly Latin in sentiment and charac- 
ter and lacks virility and strength that 
characterize the Canadian people in 
other provinces. It cannot but be 
noted that O Canada has to be played 
at twice the speed to give it a virile 
touch, and that precludes it at once 
from ever being our national anthem. 

There can be no objection to O 
Canada remaining a Quebec religious 
hymn, and being regarded with The 
Maple Leaf Forever as a Canadian 
national song. But it should not be 
given the dignity and prominence that 
should be accorded only to the na- 
tional anthem God Save The Queen. 
Creston, B.C. Hilton Young 


The Confession of 1967 

Dr. J. D. Smart, discussing the Con- 
fession of 1967 of the United Presby- 
terian Church, U.S.A., points up the 
need for a fresh, relevant contempor- 
ary statement of faith on the part of 
the believing community confronted 
with crucial issues. This conviction I 
share. 

In describing the historical back- 
ground of the “new confession” how- 
ever, Dr. Smart’s choice of words is 
somewhat infelicitous — if not alto- 
gether inaccurate. In the doctrinal con- 
flicts of the 1920s and 30s, was it 
really “confessional tyranny” to expect 
that ministers honour their ordination 
vows? What Dr. Smart criticizes as an 
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“audacious plan” by a “narrowly con- 
fessional party” to “capture” the deno- 
mination was actually an insistence by 
a whole series of general assemblies 
that there be adherence to these basic 
doctrines of the historic Christianity: 
the inspiration of scripture, the virgin 
birth of Christ, his miraculous ministry, 
vicarious atonement on the cross, and 
the bodily resurrection from the dead. 

As for the Confession of 1967 it- 
self, there is no doubt as to the neces- 
sity of being concerned with the 
application of the faith to problems of 
race, poverty, war, and sex. But the 
basis for genuine Christian social 
action is undermined when the fallibil- 
ity of the Bible is implied and its 
inspiration is ignored. No longer will 
the ordination vows involve acknowl- 
edgement of holy scripture as “the 
word of God, the only infallible rule of 
faith and practice.’ No more would 
anyone be required sincerely to “re- 
ceive and adopt the Confession of Faith 
and catechisms of this church as con- 
taining the system of doctrine taught in 
the holy scriptures.” Instead, there is 
offered an enlarged Book of Confes- 
sions for guidance and _ instruction. 
While I am happy to see the inclusion 
of great creedal affirmations like the 
Scots Confession and the Heidelberg 
Catechism in this book, there will be 
no meaningful subscription to the 
truths they teach. 

These developments sadden many 
who believe that a biblical confession 
of faith is not a confining box from 
which to escape but a solid platform on 
which to stand. 

Philadelphia 
(Rev.) Mariano Di Gangi 


Scripture as Truth 

The articles of Dr. James S. Smart 
on the Confession of 1967 were most 
helpful for the understanding of the 
text of that Confession of the United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. A 
great deal of the intensive and thorough 
work of our sister church to the south 
may prove to be of benefit to us. At 
the same time, however, we should 
be wary of taking certain things for 
granted, which might merit some re- 
thinking. 

Two examples are the concept of 
Christ as the word of God and the 
concept of reconciliation. 

The opening sentence of the section 
on the Bible reads: “The one sufficient 
revelation of God is Jesus Christ, the 
word of God incarnate Set: 
Smart comments, “. . . so that all our 
understanding of scripture has to be 
in the light of that basic truth.” 

But that basic truth IS scripture! 

The words “one sufficient” seem to 
overstress the distinction between 
God’s revelation in Christ and his 
revelation in the scriptures. The dis- 


tinction in itself is proper. Its over- 
emphasis is a danger-signal. When Dr. 
Smart adds that “scripture has to be 
seen as witness to the word of God, 
human witness...” we have the im- 
pression that God’s revelation is in 
Christ only. The factor of revelation 
seems to have been removed from the 
scriptures. Christ and the Bible then 
are no longer side by side as the word 
incarnate and the word written, but 
are standing over against each other as 
divine word and human word. In the 
Confession of 1967 the use of capitals 
points in this direction, too. The dis- 
tinction becomes separation. Then the 
one can be played against the other, 
have priority over the other, eliminate 
the other! 

This is, in fact, what has happened 
to countless Christians who have 
fashioned for themselves a certain con- 
cept of Jesus Christ from bits and 
pieces of sermons, scriptures and a con- 
glomerate of opinions inside and out- 
side the church. At the same time they 
live in appalling ignorance of the Bible. 
They prove the futility of the idea that 
“all our understanding of scripture has 
to be in the light” of Christ the word, 
for the simple reason that there is no 
other source for our knowledge of 
Christ. Failing to know the Bible, they 
fail to know Christ. Therefore, the 
exact opposite is the truth: “all our 
understanding of Christ has to be in 
the light of the scriptures!” 

It is double-talk when contemporary 
theologians tell us that we must judge 
and measure the word by the word, 
the Bible by Christ. No wonder that a 
thinking layman says, “I am asked to 
let the Bible determine my faith in 
Christ and in the same breath I am 
asked to let Christ determine the 
meaning of the Bible. A dog chasing 
his own tail makes more sense!” 

In the phrase “the one sufficient 
revelation” a fatal heresy may find ex- 
pression, depending on what theolo- 
gians will do with it. That is not good 
enough in a Confession of Faith! 

Secondly, the concept of reconcilia- 
tion is the main theme of the Confes- 
sion of 1967. Part II is headed “The 
Ministry of Reconciliation”. The text 
starts with the words, ‘“To be recon- 
ciled. to God is. .. .”, Theseypitaaes 
come from II Cor. 5. Again, the 
problem is not one of outright conflict 
with the scriptures but of a shift in 
emphasis. In If Cor. 5 Paul is most 
insistent to make clear that he deals 
with the reconciliation between man 
and his God: “. . . who through Christ 
reconciled us to himself and gave us 
the ministry of reconciliation; that is, 
God was in Christ reconciling the 
world to himself, not counting their 
trespasses against them, and entrusting 
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The 
Assembly 
Church 


The general assembly will convene on June 7 in Knox Church, Ottawa. 


@ Knox Church, Ottawa, was founded as a result of the 
division that took place in the Church of Scotland in 
1843. A group of Presbyterians favourable to Free 
Church principles withdrew from the congregation of St. 
Andrew’s, Ottawa, and organized Knox Church which first 
met for worship on Sunday, November 10, 1844. Over 
the past 123 years, the congregation has lived through 
four buildings and has given birth to two daughter 
churches in Ottawa: Dominion-Chalmers United and St. 
Paul’s-Eastern United. In all these years, Knox has had 
only 10 ministers. 

Knox Church, in the heart of the capital city, is a 
downtown church, ministering not to any one ward, but 
to the whole of the city. Her membership is drawn from 
all parts of Ottawa and her program is one of service to 
a great variety of people. 

The senior citizens’ program of Knox Church, famed 
throughout Ottawa attracts 60 to 100 people every Thurs- 
day. During the past winter, more than 2,500 senior 
citizens were cheered, sustained and comforted by dinner, 
recreation and chapel in Knox Church. 

For the past two years Knox Church has been host to 
the White Cross Service; entertainment and counselling 

-have been provided for many folk who, having passed 
through a mental crisis, are now making a new adjustment 
to the world outside the hospital. 
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Dr. H. Douglas Stewart 


Miss Ruth Botelho 


A Christian education program for children and youth, 
young people and young adults is carried on constantly 
under the guidance of Miss Ruth Botelho, deaconess, 
who joined the staff of Knox Church in 1963. 

As a centennial project, the congregation of this his- 
toric church established a $3,500 fellowship to bring a 
medical worker from one of our overseas hospitals to 
Canada for post-graduate medical studies for a year. 

The Knox Church building is a striking example of the 
pre-reformation type of gothic architecture which has 
made the churches of Britain and the continent places of 
enduring cathedral beauty. The interior of imported stone 
from. England, France and Italy and the exterior of local 
Nepean stone, the lofty towers with flying buttresses and 
the solid construction of the whole edifice bespeak endur- 
ance in things spiritual and temporal. 

_ Knox Church is widely known for her high standard 
of church music, under the direction of Lilian Forsyth, 
who was recently chosen to be one of a small group of 
distinguished Canadian organists, each of whom will give 
daily recitals at noonday for one week in the Canadian 
Pavilion at Expo. 

The Rev. Dr. H. Douglas Stewart, is the tenth minister 
of the congregation. Last autumn, ten years of his min- 
istry at Knox was celebrated following a morning ser- 
vice. * 
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By J. C. McLelland 


@ The trouble with anniversaries—including centennials 
—is that you hear so much about the past! During this 
year we shall be deluged with words spoken and written 
about the first century of Canada. We shall be invited, 
commanded and cajoled to look backward until our necks 
will be sore. Or until we decide it is easier just to turn 
around and look at the past alone. That is our temptation: 
to live in the past. 

The remembrance of times past may be a good and 
healthy act if it helps us see that the past was once a 
“present”—a dynamic moment of risk and decision, when 
men were free to choose the way ahead. Only as we 
accept this lesson from the past—the challenge to do 
likewise with our “present’”—are we worthy of our fathers. 
For Christians above all others, the past can never be a 
holy resting-place; it is the memory of how former genera- 
tions responded to God’s presence, and the question 
remains: what are we going to do today? 

Church history is a kind of springboard: wherever you 
land it throws you further back. Back to 1875, the 
founding of our Presbyterian Church in Canada, then 
back to the Westminster documents of our Basis of Union. 
But the 17th century tells us that it is the 16th century 
reformation that is at stake, and from the reformers we 
learn that it is the New Testament Church—which in 
turn invites us to consider the Old Testament as the key 
to understanding Jesus Christ . . . back to Abraham! But 
then in turn, each witness points us forward, to the future. 
Abraham especially was a man making his way through 
the world as a man of hope. He believed God’s promise, 
that is he accepted the future as “the time of his ier 
God’s future, however, is different from man’s designing. 
Where we work with various possibilities, God creates 
new possibilities, which “eye has not seen, nor ear heard, 
nor man’s heart imagined.” Had not Abraham’s own son 
Isaac been such an unheard-of creation? Born out of the 
deadness of old age (both Abraham and Sarah were too 
old to produce new life), Isaac was a sign of the kind of 
activity that accompanies God’s presence. In the fourth 
chapter of Romans, Paul talks about the promises and 
says that the God in whom Abraham believed is he “who 
gives life to the dead and calls into existence the things 
that do not exist.” He is saying that resurrection (“life 
to the dead”) and creation (‘‘calls into existence’) are 
two of a kind, two instances of the one divine creativity. 
What is God like? Like one who is always renewing 
things, always surprising us with his creations. He opens 
windows to ventilate our stuffiness, he gives light on dark 
problems, he shows us doors to rooms we didn’t know 
existed. 

Just what is “possible”? That is the human question: 
what are we to expect of life, what is its meaning, if any? 
Every student knows that we really can’t tell what to 
expect until it happens—science, for instance, is able to 
trace the “logic” of past events and therefore to make 
probable guesses about tomorrow, but never absolute 
laws. The scientist is always ready to be surprised by new 
facts. 

Why, then, are Christians so timid in their expectations? 
Why are we so bound to the past? We know what God 
did once upon a time, and we study what our fathers 
understood to have been possible for God. But is that 
sufficient for today? It is not a question of whether times 
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have changed or not (they have, and the revolutionary 
pace of events poses a distinct question) but whether God 
is dead or alive in our time. By making God a prisoner of 
the past—even of his own “past” in the Bible!—we 
suggest that he is dead. In our churches he seems “there” 
only as a corpse. We eulogize his former life and times, 
we give thanks for his memory, and four times a year we 
hold a sort of wake in honour of his ritual dying. We use 
archaic language, rhythms and forms of dress to fit in with 
this mood. Most sermons are history, about the Bible or 
the church through the ages. All in all, we seem to belong 
to the past—to someone else’s present, not our own. 
Faith ought to mean an openness to the future, to the 
new things that God is doing. We should be looking for 
signs of his presence, not memorizing stories of his past. 
Granted that we need the past to provide guidelines, 
showing us what kind of activity to expect, what sort of 
signs are authentic; but is it not so that we Christians are 
of all men most conservative, so that our love of the past 
usually hampers our acceptance of the present? Surely 
there is only one legitimate conservatism—to conserve the 
gospel of God’s presence, the good news that bids us turn 
around and look for God in our own time and place? 
The Christian always faces a dilemma, a tension 
created by the two poles of past and future which claim 
his attention. His case is not so acute when “society” is 
more or less “Christian”; but when it becomes a secular, 
as it has in our time, then he feels it most. For instance, 
those Christians behind the Iron Curtain faced a secular 
state, an alien environment, long before we had to. Some 
of them retired into a private religion, longing for the good 
old days of dreaming of “pie in the sky when you die.” 
Neither their past nor their future seemed relevant to their 
present situation. But others learned from that past, took 
as their guideline a similar situation from the history of 
Israel. When the Jews went into exile in Babylonia, some 
of them could not face reality; they asked “How can we 
sing the Lord’s song in a strange land?” But Jeremiah 
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REMEMBER THE FUTURE! 


is built into the human structure. Man is always pilgrim, 
moving towards the future which he helps make by his 
free decision, his choice among possible alternatives. The 
Christian witnesses to the new possibilities opened up by 
faith, which discerns a different power at work, what our 
fathers called ‘“providence”—the personal will we call God. 

This is put differently in other parts of scripture— 
Ephesians for example talks about the hope for all God’s 
creation, which he is already reconciling through Jesus 
Christ. The mystery of existence is understood by Paul 
to be a cosmic plan of establishing harmony, unity under 
the headship of the Lord Jesus. Christ himself is likened 
to an explorer, breaking through into unknown territory, 
mapping out a new land: the “unsearchable riches” are 
those not yet searched out. 

Jesus is the pioneer or pathfinder who bids us follow 
his new way into the unknown future. There will be both 
good and bad, both light and darkness, both life and 
death—nowhere does he promise us health, wealth and 
happiness! We are not speaking of some “golden age”, 
but of a way of life in which serving God is its own 
reward, knowing him is the true wisdom, and loving him 
the destiny which all men seek. 

To put this another way: the past is marked and 
marred by man’s bondage to that self-centredness we call 
“sin”. To live in the past is therefore to live under the 
sign of doom, to lament, to move towards death. Even 
“the Jesus of history” is a man walking towards death, 
except that in his case, the crucifixion itself led on to 
another event, the Easter presence! Here again is the call 
of the future: God’s last word is not death but the new 
life which he brings forth from barren wombs and sealed 
tombs. He faces us with good news about new possibilities, 
about the surprising freedom he offers us to do new things. 

Paul could say: “Count yourselves dead to sin, but 
alive to God through Jesus Christ our Lord” (Rom. 6:11). 
Alive to God—that’s the message! In Jesus Christ, God 
himself endured this human pilgrimage, making it his own, 
leaving his healing mark upon our joy and sorrow, our 
love and the death which ends it all. Through his suffering 
and dying he put all this to the test, and drew humanity 
through the narrow gate of doom, until something new 
happened: Life emerged! The cross was the travail of 
this new humanity being born from his own agony, so that 
in his victory is our peace. What lies behind us therefore 
is not the best but the worst, the old and the dead. Why 
do we still seek the living among the dead? Why do we 
look for the church of the future among the relics of our 
past? When will we learn to trust God, to cut loose and 
to enter our new age confident that his active presence 
is the power behind it all? 

We of the reformed church should be aware of the 
future, for “the Protestant principle” is to be always 
reforming. New forms for ministry, evangelism, social 
action, Christian education, congregational life and work 
—-why are we not the pioneers in this quest? We have 
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continued 


opted for the past, we have chosen to settle down in the 
ways which our fathers wrought out by their free decision; 
as if this is by definition to be “reformed”. The question 
is: what did our fathers think they were doing? what sort 
of work had they in mind—one to make do for all their 
children, come what may? We treat our particular past as 
a kind of walled city besieged by all sorts of enemies, so 
that we dare not venture outside its ramparts. Those who 
do traffic with the outside world are soon suspect among 
us—we label them with various emotional names because 
we are afraid of the change they would introduce. Our 
“siege mentality” is a betrayal of the pioneering spirit not 
only of our fathers but also (here is the decisive thing) of 
our Lord himself.. So identified was Jesus with the out- 
siders that at last he was forced “outside the camp” and 
given space to operate in between two criminals. Is our 
Presbyterian camp like that holy city? It certainly doesn't 
look much like Golgotha—a place of sweat and blood, 
where church and world mingle in honest debate and 
dialogue, so that men can see plainly the cost of God’s 
mission. 

An ancient Christian writer called Hermas once des- 
cribed his vision of the church: an old lady, bent of frame 
and wrinkled of visage, quietly sitting alone. But as he 
watches he sees her change—her figure straightens and 
fills out, the wrinkles disappear! Christ is renewing her 
youth! Surely if the future is our orientation, then we 
travel towards life and health, we become younger and 
not older? If so, then we should take our cue from the 
“younger set”, from their vitality and gaiety, their willing- 
ness to try anything, to risk everything, to experiment and 
to experience the fulness of life. 

Now compare that spirit with what we see around us 
as we enter Canada’s second century—we want to be 
secure and respectable, to put up more buildings instead 
of risking money on experimental ministries, to accuse 
clergy who leave the pastorate of chickening out instead 
of offering them freedom to develop new forms, to insist 
on holding firm to past ways of thinking and speaking and 
acting—to old-fashioned theology and piety for instance— 
instead of boldly following the Spirit’s leading into new 
ways of understanding and of proclaiming the gospel. 

We seem so often to have inherited bad news rather 
than good! In short, the gospel itself needs recovery in 
our time, for this is the only treasure we possess, the 
only gift we can offer Canada. And since it is the gospel 
of a living and active Lord, we should expect to be sur- 
prised, embarrassed, upset and often confused by his 
boisterous way through the next century. That’s what the 
past tells us, for our fathers witness to their disturbing 
encounter with this kind of Lord. Therefore in all our 
centennial zeal and remembrance, let us Christians never 
forget the goal towards which we move, the chief end of 
human existence: remember the future! * 


THE AUTHOR is on the faculty of divinity at McGill University, 
Montreal. 
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m@ Alfred, Lord Tennyson, 25 years before the Canadian 
nation was born, wrote: “For I dipped into the future, far 
as human eye could see.” He went on remarkably to fore- 
cast things that were not to happen until this 20th century. 

What would some of our more psychic friends now see 
upon looking into the future? In Canada this year we are 
obsessed with the past; it’s our centennial. Expo 67, the 
centennial train, and thousands of demonstrations across 
the country on July 1 will all testify to our gratitude in 
reaching this important milestone. 

We know there are many things in our land older than 
100 years. John Cabot, Sieur de la Salle, and thousands 
of others were active here long before 1867. Nonetheless, 
our nation remains a young one, especially as compared 
with the older civilizations of Europe and Asia. And 
naturally the young celebrate anniversaries that have lost 
their meaning for lands and people of some antiquity. An 
additional hundred years has less significance for older 
peoples than the first centennial has for Canadians. But 
many of them might well envy the future that Canada 
seems to promise today. 

What does it hold for the nation and for the church? 
Does someone perhaps foresee satellite churches in fixed 
orbits where astronauts, waiting to rendezvous with others 
might worship? Or space platforms that would provide 
religious services as well as other services to those forced 
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to wait while changing inter-planetary space ships? Does 
anyone foresee church slogans in the next century calling 
for ‘Missionaries for Mars” or the winning of “Saturn in 
this Century”? Will the Bible Societies be busy translating 
scriptures into forms of communication acceptable on 
other planets? 

Some modern visionaries see no church at all in the 
future! Certainly no “Christian” church in our increas- 
ingly pluralistic society. (After all, how long can the 
Christian Church survive the death of its God?) Some 
think that the birth of this modern age of technology has 
put the God of Jesus Christ out of business. As though 
this is something he never dreamed of or provided for! 
Or as though this is a field of knowledge he does not “dig”! 
Or that because men are now electronically-minded and 
computerized sin no longer exists and salvation is un- 
necessary! Who would have thought that we would have 
deliberately taken our stand with the ancients in this 
regard! That we moderns would have numbered ourselves 
with the old-time builders of Babel in our dependence on 
achievements of our own to construct our heaven, or to 
build the road that leads there! 

No church in the future? It may well be radically 
changed; it probably has to be changed to remain the 
church. But I would hesitate to bet on its rapid demise. 
People have always been prophesying its end. But some- 
one has said that before you can have a funeral you must 
have a willing corpse. And I don’t see the church curling 
up and withering away just because some people suggest 
it has outlived its usefulness. Already it has survived some 
pretty difficult times. Certainly it has developed some im- 
purities, disunities and sins of its own. But it has been 
pruned and purified before to the deepening of its life 
and the enrichment of its service. 

Perhaps to foresee the future of the church we need 
better to understand the past. Shortly before Savonarola 
of Florence was burned at the stake in 1498, he said: 
“If you ask me in general as to the issue of this trouble, 
I reply, victory. If you ask me in a particular sense, | 
reply, death; for the master who wields the hammer, when 
he has used it, throws it away... . But Rome will not put 
out this fire; and if this be put out, God will light another.” 

Damascus, one of our oldest cities, is located in a 
Moslem world, though it was in this part of the world 
that Christianity came to birth. The great church of St. 
John the Baptist has for centuries been a Mohammedan 
mosque, where the muezzins call the faithful to prayer. 
But on one side of the mosque near an old entry to the 
church are words carved in stone. Climbing up to read 
them gives one new hope and courage. They declare: 
“Thy kingdom, O Christ, is an everlasting kingdom.” 

In this year of centenary we rejoice not only in the 
place the church has had in the development of our nation; 
we look with confident expectation towards its witness to 
the nation and the world in the years to come. 


Prayer 

O Lord God, who hast called thy servants to ventures 
of which we cannot see the ending, by paths as yet un- 
trodden, through perils unknown: Give us faith to go out 
with a good courage even as Abraham in old time, not 
knowing whither we go, but only that thy hand is leading 
us, and thy love supporting us; to the glory of thy Name. 
Amen. 


—Centennial Anthology of Prayer 
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® What should our church be doing about the problems 
that face all mankind? Are its members aware of the 
need for social action? Let us take time in this centennial 
year to assess the position of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada with respect to the problems of individuals and 
society in our day. 

Numerous inquiries come to the board of evangelism 
and social action from people who want to know our 
church’s views on today’s issues. Mental health. Unem- 
ployment and labour-management relations. Capital pun- 
ishment and penal reform. The problems of the juvenile 
delinquent and the older person. Addiction to narcotics 
and alcohol. Divorce, broken families, the adoption of 
children. These are only a few from a long list. People 
are anxious for the facts, they want to grapple with these 
questions and see what can be done. The problems are 
often complex, and it is not always easy to see the right 
course of action. But many Presbyterians are certain that 
their church should speak out, knowledgeably, forcefully 
and with Christian conviction on the problems and issues 
of the world in our time. 

Not all Presbyterians have been convinced that the 
church should be concerned about these matters. Some 
have declared their opposition to involvement of the 
church with the civil state, believing that church and state 
operate within two entirely different realms, and should 
have no dealings with each other. 

Let us look back about 110 years, when two Presby- 
terian churches were engaged in negotiations that brought 
union in 1861. The “Free Church” of Canada favoured 
a close relationship between the church and civil auth- 
orities. But the United Presbyterians feared for the fate 
of her spiritual independence and allegience to Christ if 
she were too closely tied to the state, especially if they 
were dependent on government assistance. Some UP 
ministers and elders dissented from their synod’s action 
when it protested to the government about Sunday work. 
That sounds up to date, doesn’t it! They felt that the 
church had no business petitioning the state because “the 
church court should acknowledge no superior, nor even 
equal, in any civil power in the world.” 

The debate between the Free and the UP Church was 
finally laid to rest, but it demonstrated the need for a 
statement of relationships between the church and the 
modern state. This finally came to pass in the Declaration 
of Faith Concerning Church and Nation adopted by our 
church in 1955. This has permitted the church to step 
out with greater assurance into the arena of justice for 
the oppressed and the relief of human need. 

John Calvin was concerned about these things four 
centuries ago. He put his theology to work in Geneva, 
the city he believed God had committed to his charge. 
What he accomplished was utterly revolutionary, and 
sounds amazingly modern. Orphans were adopted as 


THE AUTHOR is assistant secretary of the board of evangelism 
and social action. 
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SOCIAL 
ACTION 
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-tomorrow 


by Wayne A. Smith 


wards of the city. Unskilled workers gained the right to 
organize. Measures were passed to subsidize relief work, 
and reduce unemployment. Inflationary prices were 
checked, and regulations made to improve working con- 
ditions. 

Calvin, the unflinching champion of doctrine, had a 
massive amount of concern for practical problems. Where 
did he get it? From the Bible. Both Testaments reflect 
God’s concern for the physical as well as spiritual welfare 
of his people. Christ ministered to men in their need, and 
his saving acts were appropriate to the needs of body as 
well as spirit. 

What has been happening with respect to social action 
in The Presbyterian Church in Canada? Sixty years ago 
social issues were the focus of attention. The great tide 
of immigration before World War I and the rapid develop- 
ment of industrialization and urban growth had great 
effects for good and ill. And the churches responded to 
the challenge with vigour. Agencies, boards and depart- 
ments sprang up. In 1907, the Presbyterian church 
organized “the department of temperance and other moral 
and social reforms” and directed it “to study the moral and 
social problems confronting our people in the different 
provinces, such as the relation of the church to labour, 
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political and commercial corruption, gambling, the social 
evil, the liquor traffic . . .” The name was altered several 
times, finally emerging as “the board of social service and 
evangelism.” 

This was the era of the “social gospel.” Social action 
became so absorbing that many thought of the church’s 
life and faith as nothing other than social work, this was 
her reason for being and her salvation. 

The church worked hard at the task. Like its counter- 
parts in other denominations, the Presbyterian board pro- 
duced literature on all pressing social and moral issues of 
the day. Sunday observance, prison reform and integrity 
in political life were high on the list. 

But with the coming of World War I the attention and 
energy of the churches were diverted to the war effort. 
Although this included many social concerns, the great 
involvement in debatable issues diminished. 

After the war the church’s attention turned to church 
union. Social action was de-emphasized because of the 
union debate and its long aftermath. But the theology that 
had motivated the activism of the social gospel era was 
now being seriously questioned, and social action was 
regarded with suspicion. 

In the Acts and Proceedings of the General Assembly 
of 30 years ago we find the report of the committee on 
evangelism and church life and work. Their activities and 
recommendations were modest, but they were directed 
to “make a special study of the social conditions that 
prevail in large areas of this country due to unemployment 
and other economic conditions.” The committee did not 
respond to this directly, except to point out the need for 
a “recall to religion” and condemn the liquor traffic and 
gambling. 

By another ten years, in 1947, the committee had 
become the board of evangelism and social action, a 
name that caused some early uncertainty. The matter was 
clarified by Dr. Peter Dunn, writing in The Presbyterian 
Record. “The new name gave the board a wider field of 
activity and called more pointedly to members to practise 
the principles of their faith in all life’s relationships . . . It 
is an old call in a new form to meet the entire needs of 
men. It calls on all ministers to proclaim the glad news in 
its entirety, and on all members to practise it in its 
entirety.” 

Social concerns reflected in that year’s board report 
were few: relief for Europe’s war victims; the preparation 
of a booklet on Christian marriage; the sale of alcoholic 
beverages. But Dr. Dunn’s article reflected a conviction 
that was beginning to re-awaken: God does call his church 
to social action. And this is wedded to evangelism because 
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of God’s concern for men in the entirety of their being. 
The church is commissioned to deal with “the entire needs 
of man.” The social gospel era had often forgotten man’s 
true condition and his need for redemption. But now there 
was fresh realization that Christ who seeks and saves the 
lost, drives his church into concern for man’s condition 
in this life, too. 

By 1957 it was plain that the twin thrusts of evan- 
gelism and social action demanded the church’s full atten- 
tion. New approaches and methods, new social issues or 
old ones resurrected, clamoured for attention. Two years 
later the board of evangelism and social action received 
its first full-time secretary, the Rev. A. J. Gowland. 

Today it is increasingly apparent that social concern is 
not limited to a board of the church. Congregations and 
individuals face social issues every day of their lives. Are 
Presbyterians facing these issues from a Christian stand- 
point, and making Christian decisions? It isn’t easy to tell. 
But governments tend to listen carefully to what the 
churches say. They may even take the churches more 
seriously than the churches take themselves. 

The issues aren’t always clear-cut. Christians may and 
do take different points of view in many of them. Un- 
fortunately we sometimes make the complexity of the 
issues and our own ignorance of them an excuse for 
inaction. Although it is surprising how often applying what 
we know to be the mind of Christ to the principles in- 
volved makes our duty clear if we have the courage to do 
iN 

Sometimes we may be tempted to speak out too 
readily, and pontificate where we haven’t earned the right 
to speak. At other times we timidly hesitate until we 
“have all the facts,” taking so much time gathering them 
that we wait too long. 

But in spite of the hazards the church is called to 
social action. And to some degree, things are happening 
in congregations, nationally and in church courts in- 
between. However, we probably haven’t gone far beyond 


the situation of 60 years ago as described in A Short 
History of The Presbyterian Church in Canada: “It is 
difficult to determine to what extent the ordinary church 
member shared the social gospel concern . . . It seems 
likely that those who were vitally concerned with these 
matters constituted a relatively small minority, but that 
they did succeed for a time in arousing at least a measure 
of interest in the church at large.” 

We’ve come a fairly long way in social action. But we 
have a lot farther to go. « 
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Our minister, in his ser- 

mons, quotes a lot from the 
theologians. What can be done 
about it? 


A Very little, but have a talk 

with him. He is really pay- 
ing you a compliment; he as- 
sumes you will be able to take 
it all in. I appreciate your feeling, 
for I once sat under a minister 
who did this often, and I usually 
slid off at the first corner. The 
real question is, how apt and how 
good are the quotations? 


Is the word “happy” a pro- 
per translation in the Beati- 
tudes, “Happy are the .. .”? 


AA Phillips uses “happy”. Re- 

vised Standard, New Eng- 
lish, Moffatt and others use 
“blessed’?. The word heres is 
‘“makarios” (the name assumed 
by the Greek archbishop who has 
been much in the news), and is 
the common, classical Greek 
word for “happy”. The King 
James Version doesn’t always 
translate this as “blessed”. In St. 
John 13:17 it says, “If ye know 
these things happy are ye if ye 
do them.” Translation difficulties 
are multitudinous. There’s always 
an area of meaning left out and 
a new area included. The word 
“blessed” comes from an Anglo- 
Saxon word which means to con- 
secrate by a sacrifice of blood, 
and this is not in the Greek word. 
We have, in English, a double 
usage with “blessed”. We say, 
“blessed be God”, which means 
to praise God, and “blessed be 
man”, which means, may he 
have something from God or 
other benificient “source. ‘The 
Greek in the New Testament has 
tWOSeWoOrCS-= In = lymePetctamles 
(“blessed a beathe=eGoden and 
Father ...”), and in other places, 
we have the second word. In the 
famous passage, Acts 20:35, “It 
is more blessed to give than to 
receive” we have “makarios”. In 
1 Timothy 1:11) "the glorious 
gospel of the blessed God” we 
again have “makarios”! All of 
this makes a fascinating study. 


YOU WERE ASKING: 


May I ask Bible lovers to remem- 


ber the guide-lines found in 


1_ Corinthians 2213" 


Is it proper to fly a Maple 

Leaf flag, centennial flag or 
the Union Jack from a flag-pole 
on a church tower? 


I'd say no. A flag flown 

from that point indicates 
that all beneath it is under the 
jurisdiction of what the flag rep- 
resents. You could hang any of 
these flags at an angle from, say, 
an upper window of the church, 
or fly them from a  flag-pole 
standing by itself in the church- 
yard. 


In the April issue of the 

Record you said that the 
mortgage is burned. Any correc- 
tion? 


AA Im caught out at first base, 

and the bleachers are ap- 
plauding vigorously. The answer 
should have been, “Burn a rea- 
sonable facsimile of the mort- 
gage.” All such papers should be 
kept, and kept carefully. 


I hear the word “Whitsun- 
day” used frequently instead 
of “Pentecost”. Why? 


In the early, post-apostolic 

church, the newly-baptized 
attended Pentecost services at- 
tired in white robes, a symbol of 
purity or hoped-for purity. The 
word “Whitsunday” is an old 
one; it comes from the Anglo- 
Saxon ,“White Sunday”. “Pente- 
cost” is from a Greek word mean- 
ing “50”, as it comes seven weeks 
after Easter, 50 days, reckoning 
from the Saturday before the day 
of resurrection. As we do not 
have the white-robes custom, the 
word ‘Pentecost’ is adequate, 
but we should know what the 
other originally meant. 


Send questions to: Rev. Dr. L. 
H. Fowler, (57- (Spruce=ocs 
Aurora, Ont. Include name and 
address, for information only. 
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Knox College 


@ At the 123rd convocation of Knox College, Toronto, 
on April 26, diplomas were given to D. M. Bowring, G. 
GzGriecs) Galluntenee, GD? Kerry Pa As Mezo; Ba Pe 
Penny, L. E. Siverns and J. H. Vanover. Certificates were 
awarded W. W. H. Baird and D. P. Watt. 

Of this class Bowring, Griggs, Kerr, Penny, Siverns and 
Vanover received the bachelor of divinity degree. It was 
conferred also upon the Rev. M. L. Garvin, the Rev. D. 
R. Nicolson and the Rev. A. E. Young. 

D. M. Bowring won the $2,000 travelling scholarship; 
L. E. Siverns the augmented to $2,000 Burgess Scholar- 
ship, and J. H. Vanover three other awards for post- 
graduate use totalling $550. 

The degree of Master of Theology was conferred upon 
the Rev. D. J. Crawford of Listowel, the Rev. E. Fand- 
rich, a Baptist from Toronto; the Rev. H. Scholten, Cana- 
dian Reformed minister from Smithville; the Rev. J. A. 
Thomson of University Presbyterian Church, Toronto; and 
the Rev. R. A. Yauk of St. Ansgar Lutheran Church, 
Toronto. 

Principal J. S. Glen reported that in 1966 Prof. Donald 
Wade left the faculty after 20 years to join the department 
of religious knowledge at Victoria University, Toronto. He 
continued to lecture in the history and philosophy of reli- 
gion on a partial basis. 

Knox College library now has 58,000 volumes, vir- 
tually double the number of six years ago. 

Prof. Charles Scobie of the Presbyterian College, Mont- 
real, warned the graduates against compromise with the 
world or withdrawal from it. The minister must witness 
in the world, speak to people where they are in a language 
that they understand. 


Presbyterian College 


@ Seven men were graduated at the 110th convocation 
of The Presbyterian College, Montreal, on April 26. 
Diplomas were awarded to George Harvie Barker, James 
Ross Dickey and Murdoch James MacRae. Certificates 
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—Gazette Photo 
Three Doctors of Divinity at the convocation of The Presbyterian College, 

Montreal: left to right, George L. Douglas, Knox College librarian; James H. 
Williams, Glenview Church, Toronto; and H. Douglas Stewart, Knox Church, 


Dr. Ronald A. Davidson of Saskatoon, left, received an 
honorary D.D. at Knox College convocation and the 
B.D. degree from Presbyterian College the following 
evening. Dr. Harold G. Lowry was honoured by Knox 
College, is senior minister of Knox Church, Burlington. 


went to Frederick Hall Austen, Robert Ferguson Cun- 
ningham, Kenneth Howard McDonald, and Edwin Gar- 
wood Nelson. 

The bachelor of divinity degree was conferred upon 
G. H. Barker, J. R. Dickey and M. J. MacRae. It was 
earned also by the Rev. Joseph Hahn of the Korean 
Christian Church in Japan and Rey. Dr. Ronald A. David- 
son of Saskatoon. 

Principal Robert Lennox announced that the centennial 
of the college will be celebrated in September with the 
Anderson lectures, a special convocation, and a centennial 
dinner. The college recognizes that part of its task is to 
educate men already in the ministry. It expects in future 
to provide an opportunity for parish ministers to return 
for two or three weeks of study. 

The Rev. Ernest Gordon, dean of the chapel at 
Princeton University, urged the graduates to give them- 
selves as servants of God to his people. Just as God was 
revealed through the personality of Jesus, so God must 
speak through the personality of his servants. 


Ewart College 


g ‘Don’t give up in your efforts, really fight!” the Rev. J. 
Karl English told Ewart College graduates at the service 
in Knox College Chapel, April 20. Referring to Paul’s 
letter to the Corinthians, he said that like Paul, Christians 
today must be prepared to enter into misery and suffering 
and do what they can to alleviate some of it. 

Diplomas were awarded to June Anderson, Carol Brent, 
Dorothy Brown, Comfort Ejere, Dorothy Knight, June 
Pratt, Diane Tait, Margaret Taylor and Annabelle Wallace. 

Of the graduates, Comfort Ejere of Nigeria received 
five scholarships and prizes, including one for general 
proficiency. Three awards went to Dorothy Brown, and 
one each to June Anderson and Margaret Taylor. Under- 
graduate awards were made to Jessie Horne (2), Heather 
Tourangeau (2), Jean Clarke, Patricia Rivett, Catherine 
Montgomery and Ruth Hunter. The scholarship in prac- 
tical work was shared by the entire first year class. * 
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Burlington Skyway by night 


@ Recently a woman announced that she was leaving the 
church after being a member most of her life. She gave as 
her reason: “The church today is too far removed from 
both the first and the 20th centuries.” 

We may not agree with her decision, but her reason 
is compelling. A church must validate her right to sur- 
vival on the grounds of her relevancy — both to the 
New Testament and the here and now. The two are intim- 
ately connected. 

How many present day churches and contemporary 
churchmen can be accused of “being mixed up in too 
many affairs” as John Calvin was? The average congre- 
gation is content with its role of being a “soul agency” 
in the community; and apart from a few courageous 
clerics, churchmen are inclined to stick to a narrow inter- 
pretation of their vocation. But the dynamic that Calvin 
released in Geneva — concern about the whole life of 
the community in which the church is set — has not yet 
been exhausted. 


Some of the concern was evident at an assembly of 
community decision-makers and interested persons in 
Burlington, Ontario on April 1st. The unique meeting was 
the launching phase of the Burlington Social Action 
Project sponsored jointly by the Canadian Council of 
Churches and the Burlington Ministerial Association, in- 
cluding Protestant and Roman Catholic churches. 

At the Saturday afternoon meeting a gift was presented 
to the community. It was Satellite City By The Skyway, 
a 103-page study of the social, economic and political 
life of Burlington. It expressed concern and called for 
action on such matters as land use, education, health and 
welfare, delinquency, and recreational facilities. The 
recipients of the report were almost 300 persons represent- 
ing civil government, education, business, service clubs 
and churches. 

Several months of intensive work had gone into pre- 
paring for this meeting. Let me sketch some of the steps 
of the project — the first of its particular kind in North 
America. 


In the spring of 1966 the Canadian Council of Churches 
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approached the Burlington Ministerial Association with a 
proposal to use Burlington as a testing-ground for a social 
action project “to contemporize the church in 20th cen- 
tury, urban-industrial Canada.” They were encouraged to 
go ahead. Thus began a working partnership between the 
nation-wide council and the local ministerial. 

What prompted the project and gave impetus to it was 
a feeling shared by the two partners that the church is 
often irrelevant to the modern urban society in which we 
live. Our burgeoning cities, our schools, our jobs are only 
very slightly affected by the organized churches. If the 
church is to influence modern life she must imitate her 
incarnate Lord and become involved with every aspect 
of men’s lives. 

The style of the project was to bring together sociolog- 
ical knowledge and theological insight. Sociologists observe 
and describe what is happening. Ordinarily, they do not 
participate. Churchmen are involved but they do not 
always understand fully what is happening. Recognizing 
the need for the sort of perception that sociology can 
provide, the project committee obtained the services of 
Professor W. E. (Ted) Mann, sociologist at York Uni- 
versity and an Anglican clergyman. The Rev. Stuart B. 
Coles of the Presbyterian board of Christian education was 
named chairman and project director. 

The experiment in ecumenical study and action is 
designed to be a three-stage effort. First, there would be 
a sociological probe of “the pressures and powers” that 
shape the community and of “the people who live amid 
the pressures and the powers”, set forth in a responsible 
report. Second, the insights of the report would be con- 
sidered and action taken. Third, after a year or two, the 
results of the study-and-action project would be evaluated 
so that the lessons learned may be applied in other places. 


Burlington was selected for the pilot project because 
it is a fast-growing suburban community, typical in many 
ways of today’s Canadian society. It is a place that seems 
to have everything going for it — ideal location, traffic 
arteries and facilities, the necessary land, and an expand- 
ing population. Burlington is in the centre of that “Golden 
Horseshoe” which has attracted 30% of Canada’s total 
manufacturing. A network of highways and railroads 
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A present day project in social action 


blicity 


connect it with the metropolitan areas of Toronto and 
Hamilton. As a result of amalgamation of three commun- 
ities in 1958, the town now covers 84 square miles or 
53,880 acres, thousands of acres more than the city of 
Hamilton. The population has exploded from 6,700 to 
67,000 in the last 15 years with a projected population 
of 166,000 by 1985. 


The Project Takes Shape 


A sociological microscope was trained on Burlington 
over a five-month period in the summer of 1966. Professor 
Mann, assisted by university students and 500 research 
volunteers, gathered the research data. Nearly 4,000 wor- 
shippers from 20 congregations completed questionnaires. 
These sampled opinions on social issues, personal and 
community problems, and religious practices. Fve hundred 
Grade XII students were questioned in classes and about 
400 families were interviewed in their homes. Valuable 
information was provided by members of the town council, 
municipal staff, and other knowledgeable persons. 


The next few months were spent processing the data 
and writing a report. In December Professor Mann and 
the Rev. S. B. Coles brought a draft report to a meeting 
of the local ministerial. It was revised and issued in 
January of this year bearing the title, Satellite City By 
The Skyway. 


The Research Report 


The report made some general observations: “Bur- 
lington people think of it as a model suburb. It promises 
a life of rural quiet, serenity, good neighbours and 
affluence, combined with access to urban amenities and 
cultural advantages, and to well-paid jobs just a few min- 
utes drive from home. In many respects Burlington is as 
representative of the American dream as Forest Hill, 
described in John Seeley’s Crestwood Heights. Its aim and 
promise for many residents is to fulfill the dream of a 
modern suburban community. It is often described as the 
status community for Hamilton workers and executives; 
it boasts a substantial number of rising junior executives, 
dozens of senior executives whose lakefront homes over- 
look the huge Stelco complex across the bay in Hamilton, 
and a very high average income.” 
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re ciTY BY THE Skyway 


By William Klempa 


This Utopian image of itself is not altogether sur- 
prising. Back in 1927 the Rev. G. W. Tebbs had raved: 
“Surely Burlington stands a town ‘nearest to heaven and 
most like it’. But what did the sociological probe reveal? 

Burlington, it is true, has fewer specifically serious 
social problems than many other towns of about the 
same size. But the report also shows a community which 
although it presents a top surface of confidence and serene 
self-satisfaction, below the surface conceals insecurity, 
anxieties, a lack of focus in life, and even a secret despair. 
Personal debt is known to be high. Many feel that they 
are caught in the status trap. The educational system is 
inclined at times to be bureaucratic and is strongly in- 
fluenced by middle-class conformist standards. Although 
there is the usual adult pre-occupation with the problems 
of youth, many parents fail to give their children the 
guidance and help they need. A considerable degree of 
permissiveness, to the point of some indulgence, exists. 
Quite a few parents leave their teen-age child alone at 
night frequently, let him or her return to an empty house, 
fail to communicate with these children, and give them 
no answers on sex or liquor. The report also drew atten- 
tion to a lack of adequate recreational facilities for the 
16-21 age group in the community. 


The Churches Under Scrutiny 


The researchers also took a look at the churches. 
Approximately 80% of the population is Protestant, 
17% Roman Catholic. On the whole the churches of 
Burlington have not yet felt the drift away from the 
churches that is gathering speed in North America. 
Church-going is an accepted social pattern. In a Junior 
Chamber of Commerce survey, 62% of the respondents 
claimed to be regular church-goers. But actual attendance 
is considerably less for the available church buildings 
would not hold that many people. 

According to the research team the churches need to 
develop an awareness of 20th century urban-industrial 
life. Particularly they need to update their interest in and 
programs for young people. This is vitally important in 
a place like Burlington where 45% of the population are 
20 or younger. 

The probe also indicates that youth and adults are 
confused on moral and ethical matters and are not getting 
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SATELLITE CITY BY THE Skyway 


continued 


enough help from church programs. As a result, the report 
states some people who attend church regularly become 
disenchanted with the lack of relevance of church-going 
to the realism of their lives. The report cites the descrip- 
tion of a youth club in one of the churches by a teen-ager 
as “square plus.” 


The Launching Conference 

Some 25 ministers met several times in three groupings 
for Bible study and discussion of the report. Then a meet- 
ing was held with the mayor to decide how the report 
could be brought to the attention of the community and 
become an effective tool for community social action. The 
mayor responded by appointing three persons to work with 
the Burlington Ministerial. 

April 1st was set as the day for an afternoon conference 
on the research report. Invitations were sent out to about 
450 key persons. Meanwhile press conferences were held 
in Toronto and Burlington to get the report out into the 
news media, which gave extensive and excellent coverage. 

The mayor agreed to participate in the conference. 
Gordon Hawkins of the Canadian Institute of Public 
Affairs accepted the task of moderating a panel of six 
persons. Thirty-two discussion group chairmen and re- 
corders were recruited. 

The outcome was a well-planned and extremely useful 
conference. Of the 292 men, women and youth who 
registered, 213 filled in cards indicating their willingness 
to meet in Interest-for-Action groups for further study of 


community social, political, and economic issues with a 
view to creative action. 

The conference brought a large and broad cross-section 
of Burlington’s citizenry together, to explore some of the 
basic issues of personal and community life. In a number 
of ways, the project represents a significant breakthrough 
in the area of meaningful Christian social action in an 
urban community. To be sure, it is only a beginning. A 
great deal of thought and work is still needed. Specifically 
the churches must work out a theology of action, of 
penetration and involvement. But a way has been paved 
for other ministerials and councils in Canada to under- 
take similar projects. 


Church, World and Renewal 


John Calvin, as Andre Bieler reminds us, did not 
separate faith and world as two domains — one as relig- 
ious and the other as profane. “For the re-formed Chris- 
tian,” Bieler writes, “concern for the secular city is a 
direct expression of his Christian faithfulness.” This is so 
because Christ came to redeem the whole world — not 
the individual alone but all of society including the social, 
economic and political structures. 

The hope of renewal of the church’s life lies in this 
kind of involvement with the needs of the world. The 
church which truly immerses herself in the New Testament 
cannot fail to be relevant to this new age — its problems 
and needs. And it will not fail to experience her continuity 
with the apostolic church. Surely it is in this backward 
and forward movement that reformation and renewal 
lie. * 


THE AUTHOR is the associate minister of Knox Presbyterian 
Church, Burlington, Ont. 
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Youth Rehabilitation Centre 
Established in Toronto 

Over 100 people were present at 
the opening of the new Youth Reha- 
bilitation Centre at 158 Spadina Road 
in Toronto, on April 27. The Rev. 
E. S. Mackay, moderator of East Tor- 
onto Presbytery, assisted by the Rev. 
John Waldie, clerk, formally installed 
the Rev. R. Allan Cornish as director 
and Mr. and Mrs. David Lewis as 
home parents. The centre has been 
completely decorated and renovated, 
and is now ready to receive guests. 


A distinguished Nigerian elder, who is 
visiting Canada in June, is seen here with 
Rey. Walter McLean, who has now returned 
from Nigeria. 

Mr. Effiong U. Okon, chief conservator of 
forests for Eastern Nigeria, is in Canada on 
government business. He will visit the 1967 
Presbyterian Congress and the general 
assembly. 

Mr. Okon is a third generation Christian 
and representative elder of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Enugu. He is a graduate of Hope 
Waddell Training Institute and Ibadan 
University in Nigeria, and has an M.A. 
degree in Forestry from Oxford University. 

Mr. Okon hopes to visit some of the 
congregations in central Canada and later 
on the west coast. 


Budget Receipts 

Congregations had contributed 
$386,298 to the general assem- 
bly’s budget on April 30, as com- 
pared to $409,126 at the same 
time last year. 

Expenditures for the first four 
months of 1967 amounted to 
$661,490, as against $620,780 
in 1966. 
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The Sight and Sound of Fine Music... 


It’s the superb new Canadian made Baldwin 48C Church Organ. It’s a completely 
versatile instrument with two 6l-note manuals, a 32-note pedalboard, and com- 
prehensive selection of voices, three pre-sets and a chorus control. A fine three- 
channel amplification system with separate channel controls ensures perfect 
balance and clarity of tone over the organ’s complete 
range. Experience the sight and sound of the Baldwin 48C. 
The Baldwin Piano Company (Canada) Limited, 
Downsview, Ontario. 


PIANOS 


BALDWIN 


ORGANS 


Write today to Dept. R-67-6 for full literature and 
arrange for a demonstration. 


REMEMBER THIS: 


LONGER YOU WAIT, LONGER 
YOU" SUFPPER® Uses theseg extra 
strength medicines, to feel better fast 
in minutes. For truly quick effective 
desired results, or your money back. 


TRODEX 


INDIGESTION 
HEARTBURN Sold at drug stores all across Can- 
BILIOUSNESS ada. If not available write to: 


HEADACHES 
CONSTIPATION 


RHEUMATIC 
ACHES and PAINS 


LUSCOE PRODUCTS LTD. 
559 Bathurst St., Toronto 4, Ont., Canada 


Mention THE RECORD when ordering from our advertisers. 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY CENTENNIAL PROJECTS 


For Sermons from Science Pavilion, at a cost of $10,000, the 
Canadian Bible Society has provided 100,000 Gospels in English and 
French. 


Be sure to visit the Canadian Bible Society Exhibit on the grounds 
of Christ Church Cathedral in Montreal. 


Join the Company of One Hundred by contributing $100 to the 
Canadian Bible Society and help pay for these Centennial Projects. 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Auxiliary of The British and Foreign Bible Society 
National Office, Suite 200, 1835 Yonge Street, Toronto 7 
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At Expo’s Christian Pavilion, the visitor is confronted with a kaleidescope of man’s 
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environment. Mirrors reflect his own image, making him a part of the whole. 


Pavilion proffers hope 
In diary of human events 

In the Christian Pavilion at Expo 
°67 modern man is invited to see him- 
self as an individual within the family, 
within the community, within the city, 
and within mechanized society. 

Problems from family quarrels to 
atomic warfare are portrayed. The 
visitor has an opportunity to see, if 
he gets the message, that Christ is the 
real hope of the world and of himself. 
In the pavilion he moves through, in 
and under a diary of human events. 

Will the Christian churches get their 
money’s worth from the pavilion? It 
is an investment of $1,300,000, with 
the cost assigned to the participating 
churches on the proportionate basis of 
membership. 

The Anglican bishop of Montreal, 
the Right Rev. R. K. Maguire, told 
his people: “If 5% of the visitors to 
the exhibition enter the pavilion, more 
people will visit it in three months 
than a church seating 1,000 would 
receive if it were filled every Sunday 
morning for 20 years.” Expo will run 
for six months. 

The pavilion is meant to attract the 
non-churched. It has no chapel, no ser- 
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Several pages from the diary of Anne Frank 
will be displayed at the Pavilion of Judaism 
at Expo. In general the pavilion proclaims 
the wonder of Jewish survival and the 
meaning of Judaism. It was built by the 
Jewish community of Canada at a cost of 
$350,000. 


mons, no pamphlets. If the visitor has 
questions they will be answered, and 
he will be directed to the church of 
his choice. 

The general assembly authorized the 
Presbytery of Montreal to raise our 
share of the pavilion, amounting to 
$30,000. Dr. C. Ritchie Bell reports 
that while Presbyterians across the 
country have contributed $19,000 to 
date, another $11,000 is needed to 
meet our obligation. 


Expo Sermons from Science 
Anticipates 900,000 visitors 

Science, so often used to argue the 
foolishness of faith in God, will be 
used in the Sermons from Science 
Pavilion at Expo to demonstrate in a 
most convincing manner the reason- 
ableness of such faith. 

Sermons from Science is a project 
financed by private businessmen in 
Canada and the United States. Similar 
projects met with outstanding success 
at the Seattle and New York world 
fairs. 

Some 900,000 persons are expected 
to visit the pavilion to see the most 
unusual and unbelievable facts pre- 
sented in continuous 36-minute live 
demonstrations and motion pictures in 
20 different programs each day. 

On the program: Fish that lay eggs 
on land, a chameleon using a lariat, an 
elephant seal with ulcers, a talking 
flashlight, diving spiders, eyes that see 
in total darkness and invisible energy 
setting steel aflame. 

The highlight is a demonstration 
showing 1,000,000 volts of electricity 
flashing through a human body doing 
it no harm but setting afire a board 
held by the “victim”, who walks away 
unscathed. 

The demonstrations and films are 
viewed in a 300-seat theatre and heard 
in six languages simultaneously. 


Service buttons to be worn 
From June 11-17 by veterans 

National Veterans Week, June 11 to 
17, is being sponsored as a part of 
Canada’s centennial celebrations by 
the government of Canada and by vet- 
erans associations. June 11 has been 
designated as Memorial Sunday by the 
Department of Veterans Affairs. 

Those who served in the two World 
Wars are being asked to wear their 
service or discharge button during 
Veterans Week. 

In Ottawa the celebration of the 
50th anniversary of military flying at 
Rockcliffe on June 10 will be staged 
as a salute to Canadian veterans. 


St. Visitors os So Rea fi 
’ to travel to Quebec City wi 
Andrew s, find St. Andrew’s Church a 
Quebec point of interest. Situated 
SERRATE in central upper town, it is 
the oldest Presbyterian 
congregation of Scottish 
origin in Canada dating 
from 1759. The present 
building was opened in 
1810. 
The stone manse, adjacent 
to St. Andrew’s Church on 
Ste. Anne Street, was built 
in 1837 and is still in use. 
The Rev. Edward Bragg 
will welcome visitors at any 
time, and invites them to 
park their cars in the kirk 
yard. 
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THE CHURCH OF ST. ANDREW 


AND ST. PAUL 
Sherbrooke St. at Redpath 


Rev. R. J. BERLIS, B.A., B.D., D.D. 


Telephone 842-3656 
Services 11:00 A.M. & 7:30 P.M. 


THE FIRST PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH OF MONTREAL 


Corner Jeanne Mance and Prince Arthur Sts. 
Rev. R. SHELDON MacKENZIE, Ph.D. 


Telephone 845-9960 
Service at 11:00 A.M. 


MacVICAR MEMORIAL CHURCH 


Hutchison & St. Viateur, Outremont 


Rev. J. B. INGLIS, M.A. 
Telephone 272-0565 
Service at 11:00 A.M. 


THE CHINESE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH AND COMMUNITY CENTRE 


1077 Chenneville 
Rev. PAUL S. CHAN 
Telephone 861-4536 


Services (Chinese) at 3:30 P.M. 


SALEM WELSH CHURCH 
Y.W.C.A. (Room 25) 


Dorchester Blvd. West corner Crescent St. 


Interim Moderator — 


Rev. PERCY A. FERGUSON, B.A., B.D. 


Telephone 737-3906 
Service at 7:15 P.M. 
(except July & August & 
Labor Day week-end) 


TYNDALE HOUSE 


Evangelical Social Settlement 
870 Richmond Square 


(Just West of Guy & St. Antoine) 


Telephone 932-2567 


Rev. E. J. BRIARD, B.A., Chaplain 


Telephone 489-2567 
Sunday service at 10:00 A.M. 


WEST 


WESTMINSTER PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


Monk Blvd. & Hwy. 37, Pierrefonds 
Rev. D. L. CAMPBELL, B.A., B.D. 


Tel. 626-4539 


Services 10:30 A.M. & 7:30 P.M. 
Midweek Meeting — Wed. 8 P.M. 


ST. COLUMBA BY-THE-LAKE CHURCH 


Vincennes & Rodney Avenues 


Pointe Claire 


Rev. HARRY KUNTZ, B.A., B.D. 


Tel. 697-2091 
Church Services 11:00 A.M. 
July & Aug. — 10:00 A.M. 


ST. GILES CHURCH 
Baie d’Urfee 


677 Victoria Drive (West of Morgan Rd.) 
Rev. A. GOODWILL MacDOUGALL, 


M.A., B.D., Ph.D. 
Tel. — Church 453-2577 
— Manse 453-5924 


MONTREAL WEST 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


Nelson & Westminster Aves. 
Rev. JOHN A. SIMMS, B.A., B.D. 
Tel. 484-7913 
Worship: 


9:30 A.M. & 11:00 A.M. May, June & Sept. 


10:30 A.M. July & Aug. 


ST. ANDREW'S CHURCH 


5065 Sherbrooke St. 
Between Meadowbrook & Acadia 
Lachine 
Rev. J. A. CRABB, M.A. 
Tel. 634-1704 
Service — 11:00 A.M. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


OF ILE PERROT 


242 - 5th Avenue, Pincourt 
Rev. F. RALPH KENDALL, B.A., B.D. 
Telephone — 453-1441 - 453-6842 
Worship — 11:00 A.M. 


BRIARWOOD CHURCH 


70 Beaconsfield Blvd., Beaconsfield 
Rev. JOHN R. COUSENS, B.A., B.D. 
Telephone 695-1879 
Worship — 11:00 A.M. 

July & August — 10:00 A.M. 


WEST CENTRAL 


THE ROBERT CAMPBELL 


MEMORIAL CHURCH 


2225 Regent Ave., N.D.G. 
(11 blocks west of Decarie, South of 
Sherbrooke) 
Rev. E. J. BRIARD, B.A. 
Telephone 489-2567 
Services at 11:00 A.M. and 7:30 P.M. 


KNOX CRESCENT AND 


KENSINGTON CHURCH 


Godfrey & Grand Blvd. 
Rev. CLIFTON J. MacKAY, B.A., D.D. 
Telephone 486-4559 
Services at 11:00 A.M. and 7:30 P.M. 


EPHRIAM SCOTT MEMORIAL CHURCH 


Snowdon & Clanranald 
Rev. JAMES ARMOUR, B.A. 
Telephone 486-8922 
Services at 11:00 A.M. 
August at 9:30 A.M. 


STANLEY PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


Cor. Westmount & Victoria Aves. 
Westmount 
Rev. SCARTH MACDONNELL, B.A., B.D. 
Telephone 481-1248 
Service at 11:00 A.M. 


MELVILLE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


Melville Ave. bet. Western & Sherbrooke 
Westmount 
Rev. CHAS. C. COCHRANE, B.A., B.D. 
Study — 932-8529 
Manse — 935-3907 
Service at 11:00 A.M. 


SOUTH 


ST. ANDREW'S CHURCH 


St. Lambert 
496 Birch Ave. (Corner Green St.) 


CHURCHES WELCOME YOU 


ST. MATTHEW'S 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


1950 Wellington St. 
corner of Bourgeoys 
Rev. W. K. POTTINGER, B.A., B.D. 
Telephone 932-2608 
Service Sunday at 11:00 A.M. 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


Verdun, Fifth Avenue at Verdun Ave. 
Rev. DOUGLAS ANDERSON, B.A. 
Telephone 768-7591 

Manse 766-7539 
Service at 11:00 A.M. 


ST. JAMES PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Preville, 137 d’Alsace Preville 
CEDRIC PETTIGREW, Student 

Service at 11:00 A.M. 


EAST 


MAISONNEUVE-ST. CUTHBERT'S 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


Adam Street and Letourneux Ave. 
Rev. HAMISH M. KENNEDY, M.A., B.D. 
Telephone: 255-4100 
Service — 11:00 A.M. 

July & August — 10:00 A.M. 


FGLISE PRESBYTERIENNE OU 
REFORMEE ST-LUC 


Angle Papineau et Logan 
Rév. ANDRE POULAIN, D.D. 
Téléphone RA. 2-1405 
Service 4 10:30 A.M. 


FAIRMOUNT TAYLOR CHURCH 


Masson & Cartier Sts. 
Rev. J. J. EDMISTON, B.A., B.D. 

Telephone 721-2806 

Service at 10:30 A.M. 


KYDD MEMORIAL CHURCH 


Rosemount Blvd. at 17th Ave. 
Rev. J. J. EDMISTON, B.A., B.D. 
Telephone 721-2806 
Service at 11:00 A.M. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


IN ST. MICHEL 


3875 Metropolitan Blvd. at 19th Avenue 
(Pie IX Exit) 
Rev. A. IARRERA, B.A., B.D. 
Telephone 725-6113 
Service at 9:30 A.M. 


BECKWITH MEMORIAL 


(ITALIAN PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH) 


1349 St. Zotique E. at deLanaudiere Street 
Rev. A. IARRERA, B.A., B.D. 
Telephone 725-6113 
Service (Bilingual) at 11:00 A.M. 


NORTH 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF 


THE TOWN OF MOUNT ROYAL 


Laird Blvd. at Beverley 
Rev. E. POWELL AIKENS, B.A., B.D., M. Th. 


LOPEX PO’ 67 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 


ST. LAURENT 


O’Brien Blvd. at Poirier 
Rev. HARRY A. CRAWFORD, M.A., B.D. 
Service at 11:00 A.M. 
Tel. 331-1880 


ST. JOHN’S PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


2960 Blvd. de la Concorde 
Duvernay, City of Laval 


Rev. RAYMOND A. HUMPHRIES, B.A., B.D. 


Tel. 661-4041 


COTE DES NEIGES 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


Cote St. Catherine at Gatineau 
Rev. ED. |. McPHEE, B.A., B. Ed. 
Services 11 A.M. & 7:30 P.M. 
Tel. 482-3996 


LIVINGSTONE CHURCH 


Cor. Jean Talon & de |l’Epee Ave. 
Rev. P. A. FERGUSON, B.A. 
Services 11 A.M. — (July 9:30 A.M.) 
Tel. 737-3906 


OUTLYING 


THE MARGARET RODGER MEMORIAL 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


Main Street, Lachute, Que. 
Very Rev. C. RITCHIE BELL, D.D. 
Telephone 562-6797 
Service at 11:00 A.M. 


CHAMBLY PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


Wm. Latter School 
(Cor. Jean Talon & Barre Sts.) 
Service at 11:00 A.M. 
Rev. PAUL WALKER 
Telephone 658-8231 


FABREVILLE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


Twin Oaks School 

Rev. R. L. INGLIS 

Telephone 625-6879 
Service at 11:00 A.M. 


MAPLEWOOD PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


Chateauguay, 215 MacLeod Ave. 
Rev. JOHN F. ALLAN, B.A., B.D. 
_ Telephone 692-2621 
Services at 9:30 A.M. & 11:00 A.M. 
July & August — 11:00 A.M. 


ST. EDWARD'S CHURCH 


Beauharnois 
St. George St. 
Service at 11:00 A.M. 


ORMSTOWN PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


Ormstown, Hub of the Chateauguay Valley 
40 miles South of Montreal on Highway 4 
Rev. W. M. BROWN 
Telephone — Howick 825-2432 
Service at 10:30 A.M. 


GEORGETOWN & RIVERFIELD 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES 


29 miles South of Montreal on 
Malone Highway 4 
Rev. W. M. BROWN 


Worship: April-June 18 at 11:00 A.M. 
June 25-Sept. 3rd at 9:30 A.M. 
Sept. 10-Oct. at 11 A.M. 


Rev. KENNETH S. BARKER, M. Th. 
Telephone 671-1846 
Service at 11:00 A.M. & 7:00 P.M. 


Service at 11:00 A.M. 
Tel. 733-0112 


July and August — 9:30 A.M. 


Telephone — Howick 825-2432 
Service at Riverfield — 10:00 A.M. 
Service at Georgetown — 11:15 A.M. 


THE FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


Corner Jeanne Mance & Prince Arthur Sts. 
As a centennial project the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada has assisted the con- 
gregation of The First Presbyterian 
Church in the renewal of their facilities 
to better equip them to minister to a 
rapidly changing population of a down- 
town area which is undergoing extensive 
redevelopment. You are invited to come 
and see what is being done. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 


Corner University & Milton Streets 
Our modern and finely equipped College 
will be open to visitors Monday to Fri- 
day, 9 am. to 5 p.m. during Expo ’67. 
Visitors should enter by the main door 
on University Street. All interested are 
cordially invited. 


THE CHURCH OF ST. ANDREW & ST. PAUL 


Corner Sherbrooke & Redpath Streets 
This Church, with its beautiful sanctuary 
and excellent facilities is serving as the 
Information and Resource Centre for the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada in close 
liaison with the Christian Pavilion. You 
are invited to visit the Church and to 
make any enquiries concerning the Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada to their office 
— telephone 842-3656. 
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Now in Alberta, Manitoba 
and Ontario: 


IF YOU 
DON'T 
DRINK 


.. .pay less 
for your auto 
insurance! 


Abstainers’ Insurance Company is the 
one insurance company in Canada 
that issues policies only to non- 
drinkers. 

Established in Ontario in 1956, 
Abstainers’ Insurance Company 
now also operates in Alberta and 
Manitoba. About $3,000,000 in 
premiums have been written. 


In Alberta and Manitoba write 
for a list of our local agents. 


In Ontario mail this coupon: 


eet ape ae eb laste eohcmay 


Please send full information on Auto 


Insurance for total abstainers. A4 
Name tewetencretersi ater sieuekohoreverens 
AddreSStueteleleteneteletel= sHc0n008 


AgevesmesmOCcUpallONcteretaneiererelels 
Make and Year of Car.......ee00 
Used for Pleasure. ... Business... 
Used to Drive to Work [] 

If so, One Way Distance... eeecce 
Age and Sex of All Drivers... 2 oe00 


eeoeeeeeeveoeeeeoeeeeoe eee eee 


My Present Insurance Expires...... 
17-141 


ABSTAINERS’ INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
24 Peel Street, Box 444, Simcoe, Ontario 


IMMEDIATE services of established inde- 
pendent adjustors available to policyholders 
motoring anywhere in Canada or the U.S.A. 


Commissioners will stay 
At University of Ottawa 

Some 260 com- 
missioners, half of 
them elders and 
half ministers, are 
expected in Ot- 
tawa on June 7 
for the 93rd gen- 
eral assembly of 
The Presbyterian 
Church in Can- 
ada. 

They will be housed in the new resi- 
dence of the University of Ottawa, the 
first time in history that commissioners 
to the highest Presbyterian court have 
stayed in a Roman Catholic building. 
It is within walking distance of the 
assembly church. 

Rev. Dr. G. Deane Johnston will 
return from the general assemblies of 
the Presbyterian Church in Ireland and 
the Church of Scotland in time to open 
the 93rd Canadian assembly here. 

The Presbytery of Ottawa will give 
a royal welcome to commissioners as 
they visit Canada’s capital in centennial 
year. A number of them will attend 
the Presbyterian Congress at Kingston, 
June 3-6, prior to the assembly. 


Advance gifts reach $372,835 
For National Development Fund 
Initial gifts to the National Develop- 
ment Fund of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada have reached a preliminary 
total of $372,835, it was reported last 
month by G. Maxwell Bell, national 
chairman. 


His announcement was made follow- 
ing a May meeting of the fund man- 


Over 700 attended the opening of the new church at Enugu, Nigeria, at which Sir Francis 


agement committee held to plan com- 
pletion of the advance gift phase of the 
appeal and to continue planning for 
visitation of the entire church member- 
ship. 

Mr. Bell emphasized the importance 
of the work of the advance gift com- 
mittee which now includes represen- 
tatives from nine geographical regions 
established for fund purposes. Hamil- 
ton Cassels, Q.C., of Toronto “is 
chairman of the advance gift com- 
mittee. 

“We commend these first accomp- 
lishments of the advance gift commit- 
tee,” Mr. Bell said. “The early support 
of those closest to the urgent need for 
substantial support of fund projects 
provides an added stimulus for all.” 

“We are now going to concentrate 
on the general appeal which will in- 
volve 200,000 Presbyterians in our 
1,100 congregations from coast to 
coast,” Mr. Bell said. 

“After many months of planning, 
formation of our management com- 
mittee is complete. It includes both 
clerical and lay representatives of the 
various branches of the church. 
Chairmen are enlisted for the nine 
regions. Enlistment of fund leadership 
for the 48 presbyteries is under way. 
Next step is to organize committees in 
each congregation, from St. Andrew’s 
in St. John’s Newfoundland to St. 
Andrew’s in Victoria, British Colum- 
bia. We expect to have an organization 
of close to 30,000 volunteers before 
the general appeal begins in November. 

The nine fund regions and _ their 
newly appointed chairmen are: Atlan- 
tic Provinces — R. B. Cameron and 
Dr. A. E. Morrison; Quebec — R. R. 
Merifield, A. H. Hart and Dr. C. 


Ibiam unveiled the cornerstone. In the pulpit is Rev. Walter McLean, with him are the 
Anglican bishop and the moderator of synod. The church was designed by missionary 
architect Murray Ross. When fully completed it will seat 1,200. 
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Ritchie Bell; Eastern Ontario — R. M. 
Richardson and Rev. M. V. Putnam; 
Toronto-Central and Northern Ontario 
— D. H. Wishart and Rev. W. H. 
Welch; Niagara and Western Ontario 
= Rev. Gs C. Dalzell, Rev, G..Lock- 
hart Royal and Rev. David Walker; 
Manitoba and North Western Ontario 
— H. M. Lloyd; Saskatchewan — D. 
D. Grosch; Alberta — S. R. Blair; 
and British Columbia — D. D. G. 
Milne and Dr. Harry Lennox. 

The National Development Fund 
general appeal is to take place in con- 
junction with the 1967 every person 
visitation program. All National De- 
velopment Fund preparation is being 
co-ordinated with organization of the 
every person visitation by the board of 
stewardship and budget. In April, 
teams representing the fund and the 
board travelled to 11 centres across 
the country to meet with representa- 
tives of the branches of the church 
directly involved. Synod and presby- 
tery stewardship and budget conveners, 
clerks of synod and presbytery, W.MLS. 
synodical representatives, and home 
mission superintendents attended. 

“This month we are holding briefing 
sessions for presbytery committees and 
in July we begin planning and train- 
ing meetings for congregation execu- 
tives,” Mr. Bell added. 

The management commitee has sug- 
gested guidelines on which regional 
and presbytery leadership may base 
individual congregation objectives. 
“These guidelines suggest that congre- 
gations in each presbytery accept as 
their total five-year objective an 
amount equal to three times the total 
the congregations gave toward the gen- 
eral assembly budget in 1966,” Mr. 
Bell said. 

The National Development Fund has 
further representation from all areas 
of Canada through its association of 
patrons: W. A. Arbuckle, Montreal; 
Mrs. R. A. Brown, Calgary; E. C. Gill, 
Toronto; K. R. MacGregor, Waterloo; 
J. C. MacKeen, Halifax; Hon. Stewart 
McKercher, Saskatoon; Miss E. Lu- 
zetta McClelland, W.M.S.. (W.D.), 
Toronto; Hon. N. M. Paterson, Ot- 
tawa; Alexander Robertson, Winnipeg; 
Col. the Hon. Frank M. Ross, Van- 
couver; and Miss Margaret Sylvester, 
W.M.S. (E.D.), New Glasgow, Nova 
Scotia. 


Presbyterian families found 
By volunteer visitors 


The effectiveness of friendship visi- 
tation has been confirmed by the ex- 
perience of two new congregations in 

the Toronto area. 
~ On Palm Sunday afternoon 75 vol- 
unteers knocked on over 4,000 doors 
in the area served by University Pres- 
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ORGANIZED 1717 


INCORPORATED 1759 


An 
interdenominational 
fellowship 
providing 
all 

kinds 

of 

life 
insurance 
for the 
clergy. 


S. Carson Wasson, D.D. 
President 


Richard S. Unruh 
Manager for Canada 


7559 Lajeunesse St. 


found 


Call: 


Have you 


the answer 
to planned 
financial security? 


GOWNS and ROBES 


SAMPLES AND PRICE UPON REQUEST 


Write 
F. GRISE REG’D 


Montreal 10, P.Q. 


The Mutual Life of Canada 


Dy CrtICe to the 
Christian Ministry 


For more than two centuries — since 1759 


CONTINUING to serve the Canadian clergy 
and their families —- exclusively — in the 
Life Insurance field from a Canadian base 
under Canadian conditions and with Canadian 
contracts. Fast and efficient policy service 
assured by a Canadian staff — in the future 
as in the past — while Canada forges ahead 
into its second century. 


Low, low guaranteed rates and high, high 
guaranteed returns available to the limited 
preferred risk persons eligible, from a Cana- 
dian office. 


Write or phone without obligation: 


PRESBYTERIAN 


MINISTERS’ FUND 
for Life Ynsurance 


Room 213, 57 Bloor Street West, Toronto 5, Ontario. 
Telephone: 921-5083 area code 416 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Homes Limited 
London, Ontario 


190 Wortley Rd. & 60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-432-1829 


Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 
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CLERICAL GOWNS 
MADE TO MEASURE 


DOMINION REGALIA 
BLACK 
CLERICAL SHIRTS 


with 
FRENCH CUFFS — FLY FRONTS 
COTTON BROADCLOTH - $4.75 ea. 
35% COTTON - 65% TERYLENE 
WASH & WEAR - $7.95 ea. 
3 for $19.95 


SHORT SLEEVE 
“Wash and Wear” 
BLACK CLERICAL SHIRTS 
65% Terylene, 35% Cotton 
$6.95 each 


ET 


WHITE BROADCLOTH SHIRTS 
with French Cuffs. No Fly Front 
$5.50 ea. 


PLASTIC CLERICAL COLLARS 
WITH LINEN FINISH 
75 cents each 


LINEN PULPIT TABS 
75 cents each 


DOMINION REGALIA LTD. 


84 ELM ST., at Elizabeth 
TORONTO 2, ONT. 
EM. 4-4393 


Showroom Hours 9 A.M. - 4:15 P.M. 
Monday - Fri. Closed Sat. 
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byterian Church, Downsview. Of the 
callers, 57 were from St. Andrew’s 
Church, Humber Heights, where visi- 
tation is part of the parish program. 

The Rev. James Thomson reports 
that as a result of the afternoon visi- 
tation 50 families indicated interest in 
University Church, and an additional 
eight families who made no comments 
attended church on the two Sundays 
following. The Easter congregation was 
the largest single attendance yet 
recorded. 

The visitation was organized by 
districts and the volunteers left at each 
home a pamphlet about University 
Church with a map locating the school 
where services are held. 

Where visitors could not obtain en- 
trance to apartment buildings they 
noted names and addresses and mailed 
the pamphlet. 

At Bramalea the Presbytery of 
Brampton organized a visitation with 
130 volunteers from established con- 
gregations. They located 237 Presby- 
terian families in this new community, 
and many others indicated an interest 
in a church. 

The Rev. Ralph Kendall has moved 
from Ile Perrot, Quebec to Bramalea 
and will minister to the new congre- 
gation. 


The first of a series of three inter-church 
centennial services was held in |roquois, 
Ont. on palm Sunday. Shown, left, are Rev. 
D. F. Weegar (Anglican), Rev. J. J. Hibbs 
(Presbyterian), Rev. D. W. MacDonald 
(Roman Catholic), Rev. J. L. Dean (United). 
These are the first such services ever held 
in the village. Each of the four churches is 
holding an open house during April, to share 
information about one another's doctrine, 
worship and government. 


Centennial hymn written 
By Presbyterian 
The Rev. Dr. Neil G. Smith, librar- 
ian of The Presbyterian College, Mont- 
real, has written a centennial hymn 
which is included in a booklet pub- 
lished by the Canadian Interfaith 
Conference. The hymn, which may be 
sung to the tune “Finlandia” is as 
follows: 
To God we raise our hymn of adoration 
For this good land, for this beloved 
nation: 
For this dear land, beneath whose 
northern skies 
The rolling hills and lofty mountains 
rise; 


Where tree-girt lakes abound, great 
rivers run, 
And fertile fields lie pleasant in the sun. 


From sea to sea extends her broad 
domain, 

From Arctic isles to prairies, gold with 
grain. 

Lord, hear our prayer for this dear land 
of home, 

And bless our labours through the 
years to come: 

Enrich with peace and love of right 
this land, 

This Canada, this wide and bounteous 
land. 


Pre-Confederation church 
Still holds services in museum 

For the “Oatmealers’, a minority 
sect formed seven years before Can- 
ada’s confederation, the only way they 
could keep their church was to give 
it away. 

“Oatmealers” were so nicknamed, 
partly because of their Scottish back- 
ground and partly because of their 
simple tastes. “An organ is the instru- 
ment of the devil,” therefore there is 
no music at their services. There are 
no hymns. Only psalms are sung. A 
precentor leads the singing. 

The Lochabar Free Presbyterian 
Church near Nairn, Ont., dwindled 
recently to a membership of two, and 
a change in the road allowance threat- 
ened the very existence of the building. 
The congregation voted unanimously 
to give their church to the Upper 
Thames Valley Conservation Author- 
ity for their pioneer village at Fan- 
shawe, on the stipulation that regular 
services could still be held. 

Transporting the building intact and 
its accompanying drive shed 45 miles 
to the museum site near London was 
the difficult part of the agreement. 
The church now stands among con- 
temporaries on the main street. A 
minister of the Presbyterian Reformed 
Church travels 100 miles on the second 
and fourth Sundays from June through 
September to hold the unchanged ser- 
VICE atel lepan: 

All the dozen buildings of this on- 
going project, open daily in the sum- 
mer, have been retrieved from the 
chickens or snatched from under the 
wrecker’s hammer. An exception is 
the firehall, built to house the fire en- 
gine that is as bright today as that day 
in 1867 when a team was first hitched 
torit 

Complete tools and furnishings equip 
each shop and building. All are ar- 
ranged with lived-in clutter to seem 
caught in a moment when the pro- 
prietors have ‘just stepped out back.” 
Rag rugging is in progress on the 
weaver’s loom; overalls flung aside in 
the harness shop. Sunday bonnets dig- 
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nify the bedposts in the settlers’ cabin 
where a Gaelic Bible dated 1800 waits 
beside father’s cup and bowl. 

Visitors who swell the congregation 
as well as tour the village have taken 
part in a live and continuing link with 
Canada’s past. — Barbara Spruce 


Conventicle at Camp Goforth 

On Sunday, June 18, a conventicle 
service will be held at Camp Goforth 
on Lake Erie at 3:15 p.m. Prof. Allan 
L. Farris of Knox College will be the 
speaker. Family and congregational 
groups are invited to attend and re- 
main for a picnic supper. 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Dr. Robert L. Taylor, modera- 
tor of the 87th general assembly in 
1961 has accepted a call to West Van- 
couver Presbyterian Church, B.C. Dr. 
Taylor has been minister of St. John’s 
Church, Medicine Hat, Alberta for 24 
years. 


The Rev. T. H. Bridle has become 
district secretary for Ottawa of the 
Canadian Bible Society. He was for- 
merly in charge of South Saskatche- 
wan, where he has been succeeded by 
the Rev. Reginald N. Wright. 


A treasure chest filled with 350 silver 
dollars was presented to the Rev. E. F. and 
Mrs. Dutcher at Clarkson Road Church, 
Ont., April 23. The congregation thus 
marked the 25th wedding anniversary of 
their minister and his:wife, and the 25th 
anniversary of Mr. Dutcher’s ordination. 


At the invitation of the family, the 
Rev. Edward Bragg of Quebec City 
gave the eulogy at a memorial service 
in London, England, for the late Sir 
Malcolm McAlpine. 


Rev. Dr. W. F. Butcher has resigned 
“as general secretary of the Canadian 
Council of Churches on medical ad- 


Q. Is Christian Children’s Fund 
recognized and approved? 

Yes. It has the highest credentials and 
reputation extending over a quarter 
of a century; is a member of the 
Foreign Missions Division of the 
National Council of Churches of 
Christ; recognized by the Income Tax 
Branch of the Department of Revenue, 
Ottawa; approved by U.S. State De- 
partment Advisory Commission on 
Voluntary Foreign Aid. 

Q. How much does CCF spend on 
fund raising and administration? 
The audited financial statement shows 
that fund raising expenses are 7% of 
the total income, and general admin- 
istration expenses are 8% of the total 

income. 

Q. What responsibility does a sponsor 

assume? 

It is a voluntary responsibility to 
support the child at $10 per month. 
There is no binding or legal obligation 
and the sponsorship may be discon- 
tinued at any time. 


Q. Will my name be used for any 
other purpose? 

No. CCF has never released sponsors’ 
names for any other purpose, nor do 
we publicise names of prominent 
persons for promotional purposes. 

Q. Will my “adoptee” write to me? 

Yes, if you write, he or she will 
answer your letter or write a note of 
thanks to acknowledge a gift or favour 
received. You will receive the child's 
original note along with the transla- 
tion. For pre-school age children, the 
child’s nurse or house-mother will 


reply. 


You have made their lives worthwhile 


—and yet there are more! 


A PERSONAL 


CENTENNIAL 
YEAR 


OPPORTUNITY | 


Q. How are CCF homes supported? 


Since its inception, CCF has used the 
“Person - to - Person’ Adoption Plan. 
90% of CCF’s income is designated 
for the care of individual children. 


Q. May I visit my “adopted” child 
when I travel overseas? 

Yes. All our Homes and Projects 

around the world are delighted to 

have sponsors honor them with a visit. 


Q. What religious teaching is fol- 
lowed in CCF homes? 


A basic requirement of all homes and 
projects is Christian training and 
nurture for all children. 


Q. Does CCF own all its homes and 
projects? 

No. Many are affiliated orphanages, 
homes, schools and projects connected 
with Missionary Boards and others 
such as the Salvation Army. Alto- 
gether there are over 700 totally 
owned or affiliated CCF projects. 


Q. In what areas are new Canadian 
sponsors needed most? 


Viet Nam, Hong Kong, Formosa, 
Korea, Japan, India, Brazil, Costa 
Rica. The need is. great. Write wus 
today and share your love with a fine 
young girl or boy across the seas. 


Receipts for Income Tax Are Issued Promptly 


one year in 
(Name Country ) 

I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 

Enclosed is payment for the . 

full year (J first month 1] 


tomhelps DY, 2lvine |p eeece reser ee ceete 


1 wish to “sponsor” a boy [J girl (J for 


I cannot “sponsor” a child but want 


== CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA~= 4 


1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 7, CANADA 


P6704 


CCF is experienced, effi- 
cient, economical and 
conscientious. | Approved 
by the Income Tax ;: 
Branch of the Dept. of 
Revenue. Ottawa, 
approved by U.S. State 
Department Advisory 
Commission on Voluntary ” 
Foreign Aid, member of ie 

the Foreign Missions 
Division of the National “ ES 
Council of Churches. Christian Children’s 
Fund assists over 70,000 children in 
more than 700 Homes and projects in 
over 50 countries. 
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PERSONALS continued 
Rev. Dr. A. Gordon Baker, has re- 


A school of distinction for girls of good ability. signed as editor of The Canadian 
: . Churchman to become rector of Bisho 

* Arts & S , Grades IX-XIII : p 

we Mares ate a Cronyn Memorial Church, London, 

* Music, Art, Drama Ont. In his nine years with the Angli- 


can monthly paper the circulation has 
risen from 5,000 to 291,000. 


The Rev. and Mrs. Walter Donovan 
Excellent results in Grade XIII in recent years. have been appointed to overseas Ser- 

Quiet suburban environment. vice in the Bhil area of India. Mr. 
Donovan has been assigned to educa- 
tional development. The Donovan 
family will leave for India late this 


All teaching set in the framework of Christian 
worship. 


Full information on request. 


DR. S. L: OSBORNE summer. 
Principal A 1967 graduate of Knox College, 
the Rev. Brian Penny, will go to 
ONTARIO LADIES’ COLLEGE Nigeria for his ordained missionary 


service, accompanied by his wife, a 
teacher. 

St. Andrew’s Church, Fredericton, 
N.B. has called the Rev. J. D. Gordon 
of Ingersoll, Ont. The Rev. Wallace 


WHITBY - ONTARIO 


THE BOYS’ BRIGADE IN CANADA INC. Little. now xomp ene a 
: at Princeton Seminary, has been calle 
CENTENNIAL OLD BOYS’ REUNION TO BE to St. Andrew’s Church, Hespeler, Ont. 
HELD IN TORONTO, OCTOBER 1967 And the Rev. Leo E. Hughes has been 
For further details contact: called from Rosetown, Sask. to Arn- 
Colin J. Rainsbury, National Secretary prior and Dewar’s, Ont. 
The Boys’ Brigade in Canada Inc. Mr. Ogbu Kalu of Nigeria, who 
P.O. Box 2245, Station D graduated in honours history from the 
Ottawa 4, Ontario University of Toronto this month, has 


been offered a teaching fellowship at 
McMaster University which will enable 


ERIA Designers and Manufacturers of him to work on an M.A. He has spent 
is Tiaeieel » . Seer aac onli four years at the University of Toronto 


ENGRAVED PLATES ‘ 
COLLECTION. PLATES on a scholarship from the general 


Saskatoon INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICES board of missions. 
B 


Residence for men studying at the Univer- ME MORIAILELAOUES The Rev. George I. Hopton has 


sity of Saskatchewan. Preference is given . Catalogues on request received the degree of Ph.D. from the 


to Presbyterian students. Rates include eee TD Mitig ee ee University of Edinburgh (Scotland ) on 


room and board with services. Se METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. the completion of New Testament 


For details write: 99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont-| | studies. After five years as Seceranyman 


the Dean the Student Christian Movement on 
Presbyterian Resid the campus of the University of Tor- 
resbyterian Residence, F Te, of Tol 
916 Spadina Crescent East, Don't Neglect Slipping onto, he is leaving to teach religion in 
Saskatoon, Sask. F ALSE TEETH the humanities department of York 
University. 
Do false teeth drop, slip or wobble P 
Aa sa cadena ta! een or sneeze? The Rev. J. S. Hahn, who received 
Don’t be annoyed and embarrasse ; ~ 
CHURCH VESTMENTS Dope Pe Snore a eae a B.D. at the convocation of the Pres 
CLERGY SUITS alkaline (non-acid) powder to sprin= byterian College, returns to Japan this 
kl tes, se tee : : 
VISIT OUR SHOWROOM Tete Tinmpnet: Gives conddenitaal month to work with the Korean Chris- 
ing of security and added comfort. j 
SAINTHILL - LEVINE Ing ot seca on aaty teavotertcel. tian Church. 
100 BROADVIEW AVE. 5579 PARE ST. ing. Get FASTEETH today at drug The Rev. In Ha Lee, who studied 
TORONTO 8 MONTREAL counters everywhere. 
461-8211 731-3751 at Knox College for two years, has 


been elected a joint secretary of the 
National Christian Council of Japan 


FOR ® Visit Overseas Churches for the current year. 
PRESBYTERIANS ® Meet Our Field Staff Tae bas Ree 2 oe 
TRAVELLING ® See Programs of Relief and general board of missions, will repre- 
ABROAD Rehabilitation sent The Presbyterian Church in Can- 
. ada and the Canadian Council of 
“5 ¢ Find Out About Employment Churches at a world consultation 
Z Opportunities Abroad sponsored by the World Council of 
te eat Wate Service For! Laymen) Abroad Churches, and at the invitation of the 
TRAVEL AS CHRISTIANS Presbyterian Church in Canada German churches, at the Evangelical 
NOT JUST TOURISTS 50 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont. Academy of Loccum, near Hanover, 


Germany, June 10-16. 
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At the centennial tea in First Church, Prince 
Rupert, B.C., are, left, Mrs. W. D. Vance, 
Rev. Paul A. McCarroll and Mrs. Charlotte 
Smith. 


CHURCH 
CAMEOS 


en, 2 


In Knox Church, Tiverton, Ont., a public 
address system was dedicated in memory of 
Mr. and Mrs. A. MacKenzie. With the Rey. 
John Elder are Mr. John MacKenzie and 
Mrs. Edna McCulloch, the donors. 


Rev. D. G. Johnston, left, moderator of the 
last general assembly, dedicated a stained 
glass window given by men of the Irish 
Regiment of Canada in York Memorial 
Church, Toronto, in memory of Rev. D. P. 
Rowland, padre of the regiment and former 
minister of the church. At right is the 
present minister, Rev. R. K. Cameron. 


Carpets for the church aisles were given to 
St. Andrew’s Church, Framboise, N.S., by 
the ladies’ aid and Y.P.S. Bibles were given 
by Mr. and Mrs. K. A. Morrison in memory 
of their daughter. 


St. Columba Church in Glengarry Presbytery celebrated the 105th anniversary of the 
building of its stone church on May 28. The rural congregation at Kirk Hill, Ont. was 
founded 148 years ago. Centennial year plans include new church doors which were 
dedicated last month along with several memorial gifts. 
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m “Parcels for India” was a spring 
project of the adult Bible class at 
Knox Church, Oshawa, Ont. Mission- 
aries, students and Indian friends 
known to be living in destitute areas 
received 62 parcels of food. 

@ Choir gowns and hats were given to 
St. James Church, Sherbrooke, N.S., 
by the ladies’ aid, in memory of Mrs. 
T. M. McGrath, organist and choir 
director. 

@ At Glenelg Church, Guys., Co., N.S. 
a war memorial organ was dedicated 
bearing a plaque showing the names 
of members who contributed towards 
its purchase. 

@ Knox Church, Bracebridge, received 
a set of Communion ware from Mrs. 
Viola Reynolds in memory of her 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Thomp- 
son. 

@ A Bible was given to Knox Church, 
Moose Creek, Ont., in memory of Mr. 
and Mrs. William Blair, by Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles E. Blair and the Blair 
family. 

@ Three new Communion chairs were 
dedicated in Central Church, Galt, 
Ont., by Rev. Dr. David Gowdy. They 
were given as memorials to an elder, 
the late Wallace Conkey, by his wife. 
@ A set of Communion bread plates 
has been presented to Atwood Church, 
Ont., in memory of Gary Wallace 
Little, son of the Rev. and Mrs. 
Wallace Little, donated by friends of 
the family. 

m St. Andrew’s Church, Pickering, 
Ont., presented an inscribed silver 
tray and a scroll to Jim and Kate 
Palmer in recognition of many years’ 
service. 


Five new elders have been added to the 
session of St. John’s Church, Winnipeg, 
where Rev. J. D. Marnoch is minister. 
Shown above are, left, John deZoete, John 
Fraser, Miss Agnes Arnold, R. H. Desmond 
and Jacob Kleyne. 


Two sanctuary flags and newly upholstered 
Communion chairs were dedicated at Knox 
Church, Iroquois, Ont. Shown, left, are 
James Fenton, elder, Mrs. Mary Pollock and 
Howard Linnen, the donors, and Rev. J. J. 
Hibbs. 
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Informative 


family reading 


THE AUTHORITY 
OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT 


John Bright. Answers the question—What 
place should the Old Testament occupy in 
Christian preaching? Deals with questions of 
biblical authority. Bibliography and_ index. 
272. pages. $6.00 


THE WORD OF 
RECONCILIATION 


H. H. Farmer. This analysis of the subject of 
salvation is dealt with from the standpoint of 
reconciliation and is based on a thoroughly 
biblical approach. 112 pages. $3.50 


PROTESTANT 
FAITH 

AND RELIGIOUS 
LIBERTY 


Philip Wogaman. A constructive analysis of 
the concept of religious liberty. The author 
searches out the deepest Christian ideas that 
support this concept. 256 pages. $5.25 


BY THE RIVER 
OF NO RETURN 


Don lan Smith. Unusual devotions with a 
flavor of the great outdoors. Each shows in- 
sights into the most vital concerns of life— 
untarnished by civilization’s pressures. 112 
pages. Was) 


SURPRISES 
IN THE BIBLE 


Clovis G. Chappell. Twelve messages giving 
added meaning to familiar Bible stories. De- 
picts unusual persons and events from Moses 
to Paul. 128 pages. $2075 


At your local bookstore 


ABINGDON PRESS 
G. F. Weleh Co... Ltd... Toronto 


Exclusive Canadian Representative 


Children learn the way of 
’ love and understanding 
through stories, riddles, 
: recipes, games and craft 
cutee ot ideas available in Quaker 
: Seovich children’s: materials, 
? projects + Full of ideas for your 
FOR + congregation's children’s 
: :| groups. 
: eee ?. Materials distributed in 
wear &~©6«Canada at cost by Cana- 
if dian Friends Service 
‘+ Committee, 60 Lowther 
Ave., Toronto 5. 
' Write for free catalogue 
of materials. 


Order 


BOOKS ~~ 


all church supplies from 


PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 
52 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


MUSIC wins MESSAGE 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Hymn-books for congregational use, Song 
and Chorus Books, Solos, Duets, etc. — 


EVANGELICAL PUBLISHERS 
241 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 1 


BOOK CHAT 


TO EVERY THING THERE IS A 
SEASON, Roloff Beny in Canada 

e Impressive! Magnificent! Breath- 
taking! These are the words to describe 
this volume of sensitive photography 
showing Canada through the percep- 
tive vision of an artist of the lens. The 
photos are close to impressionistic, 
tending to convey feelings and visual 
sensations rather than a more prosaic 
depiction of actual scenes. Their size 
— the book is 10% inches wide by 
about 1-1/3 feet deep — adds to the 
overall impact. Fifty-six pages are in 
colour and 144 others in black and 
white, with 10 maps and line drawings, 
all linked by essays, poems and jour- 
nals from well-known sources. An out- 
standing centennial publication. (Long- 
mans, $25) 


CANADA CALLING, a centennial 
and confederation contribution, 
by Cameron Ross McIntosh 
e After a long and distinguished 
career as a teacher, M.P., journalist 
and publisher, and not least, as an 
elder of the Presbyterian Church, Mr. 
McIntosh has published this volume 
of poems, dealing with topics ranging 
from the new Canadian flag to the 
biennial meeting of the Canadian 
Council of Churches. The poems are 
grouped into ten sections, including 
“Saskatchewan Anthems,” “Grey 
County Memories,” “Sacred Poems” 
(which includes one on the Presbyte- 
rian general assembly), and ends with 
“Poems Recent and International.” 
There are forewords by five distin- 
guished Canadians, among them a 
former moderator of the general as- 
sembly, Dr. Norman D. Kennedy. 
Many who have known and respected 
the author will prize this volume for 
its reflection of the thought and con- 
victions of a Christian gentleman and 
a Canadian patriot. (McIntosh Pub- 
lishing Co. Ltd., North Battleford, 
Sask.; $6.95) 

Neil G. Smith 


FAMILY CAMPER’S COOKBOOK, 
by Bill Riviere 

@ Gathered together in one volume 
are the answers to hundreds of ques- 
tions asked by the camp cook. Stoves 
and fires, ovens and griddles, pots and 
pans are adequately discussed. Many 
cooking styles using the open fire and 
varieties of food suitable for travelling 
light are explained. Grub lists, menus, 
tableware and the tricks of the trade, 
together with tested and tried recipes 
are included to make cooking easy, 
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and the fun it should be in camp. 
Camping is a joy. If you’re afraid to 
try it because of feeding a hungry, 
active family, this book will help you 
camp out and enjoy it. (Holt, Rine- 
hart and Winston, $5.70) 

Mary Paxton 


BP CANADA TRAVEL GUIDE, 
Quebec — Ontario 
e@ This will be handy for travellers to 
Expo. It gives a brief description of 
all centres and historical sites, and 
grades the accommodation and res- 
taurants. (McClelland and Stewart, 
$2) 

British Petroleum has also issued 
an Expo Accommodation Directory 
which appears to be free. 


SAIL IN A DAY! 

by George G. O’Day 

e@ An illustrated book for beginners 
in the popular summer sport of sail- 
ing. It deals with everything from glos- 
sary to rigging to etiquette to care of 
the sailboat. (George J. McLeod, 
$2.50 paper, $4.95 cloth) 


HIGHWAY 1, by John M. Mitchell 


e A colourful, lavishly illustrated book 
takes us on a coast-to-coast motor tour 
along the Trans-Canada Highway. 
Each of the large pages has a strip 
map clearly marked to show the loca- 
tion of towns, cities and points of inter- 
est along the way. Accompanying 
coloured illustrations add to its useful- 
ness. A valuable asset to the vacationer 
who plans to travel by car. (George J. 
McLeod, $5.75 cloth, $2.75 paper) 


LETTERS OF C. S. LEWIS, 
edited by W. H. Lewis 


e Following an excellent introduction 
by the author’s brother, we are treated 
to a Series of letters telling of the more 
personal application of the Christian 
apologetic of C. S. Lewis. The letters 
range far and wide, giving a delightful 
glimpse of the author’s intensely re- 
flective approach to what some would 
call “the gray matters of life.” Lewis’ 
modesty of approach is best summar- 
ized in his observation that what we 
chiefly need is to be again reminded of 
the elementary truths of the gospel 
proclamation. (Collins, $5.95) 

Bruce J. Molloy 


THE WAY TO FREEDOM, 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer 


@ The second volume of letters, lec- 
tures and notes from various works of 
the German theologian who was exe- 
cuted during the Nazi regime. These 
give revealing insights into the develop- 
ment of his theology and _ spiritual 
growth as he faced crucial personal 
decisions. (Collins, $7.25) 
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Centennial Projects 


St. John’s Presbyterian Church, 
Wardsville, Ont., undertook, as a cen- 
tennial year project, to obtain the 
moderator of general assembly as the 
113th anniversary preacher, so that 
many from nearby Presbyterian con- 
gregations could hear him. Rev. Dr. 
G. Deane Johnston spoke both morn- 
ing and evening on April 30 to capac- 
ity congregations. 

To reduce the mortgage, Garden 
Village Presbyterian Church, South 
Burnaby, B.C., has a centennial year 
club. Membership is procured by a 
donation in multiples, from 100 cents 
up to 100 dollars. 

At Chippawa, Ontario, the centen- 
nial project is a series of four inter- 
faith dinners for men. The first was 
held in the Presbyterian Church, with 
100 men from the Anglican, Christian, 
Presbyterian, Roman Catholic and 
United churches present. 

St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church, 
Oshawa, Ont., celebrated Canada’s 
centennial in three ways. 

On April 23 an original pageant was 
presented by the senior high group. 
This was to illustrate the centennial. 

Although St. Paul’s has a_ large 
mortgage, the congregation put on a 
supper in aid of Burns Church, Ash- 
burn, Ont., which was destroyed by 
fire. A cheque for over $600 was pre- 
sented to Burns Church by St. Paul’s. 

The church school, youth groups and 
the congregation raised extra money to 
landscape and beautify their own 
church grounds. 

Kenyon Church, Dunvegan, Ont., 
have painted and redecorated their 
building. 

The congregation of St. Mark’s 
Church, Don Mills, Ont., will provide 
boards for a hockey rink for Indian 
children in a northern Ontario town, 
and contribute towards staff for sum- 
mer projects in downtown Toronto’s 
Queen Street East Church. 


~ YOUTH NEWS 


Plans for synod PYPS Thanksgiving 
conventions have been announced as 
follows: 

Hamilton - London: St. Paul’s 
Church, Hamilton, theme; “Man in 
God’s world”, speaker, Rev. Stuart B. 
Coles, Toronto. ; 

Toronto-Kingston: Orillia Church, 
Ont., theme; “Man in God’s world”, 
speakers, Dr. Arthur van Seters, Port 
Elgin, N.B. and Dr. Peter Richardson, 
Toronto. 

British Columbia: St.  David’s 
Church, Kelowna, B.C., theme; “Man 
in God’s world”, speaker, Rev. James 


~ 


albert 
college 


founded 1857 


Where youth develops 
its full potential 

One of Canada’s oldest co-education- 
al colleges providing a sound cultural 
educationina Christian environment. 
* Grades /X to X//I * Secretarial & 
Business ° Cultural Courses * Music 
& Drama * Swim pool and full 
range of sports activities. 


For information and illustrated pro- 
spectus write: 

H. B. Simpson, B.A., Principal 
Albert College, Belleville, Ont., Canada 
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The Bible & Medical Missionary 
_ Fellowship of Canada announces the 
appointment of the Rev. Mariano 
Di Gangi as its National Director. 


Dr. Di Gangi’s ministry will include 
preaching missions, anniversary ser- 
vices, and missions conferences. For 
information write to: Bible & Medical 
Missionary Fellowship, 4805 Yonge 
Street, Willowdale, Ontario. 


=> 0-0 a> 0-0 0-0-0 a 0 0 0 a ae ae oe 


MOVING? 


ONE MONTH'S NOTICE 
IS REQUIRED 
to make a change of address 


So if you are planning to move 
or if you have changed your residence, 
please advise us promptly. 
Give number from label. 


=> 0-4 0-0-0 0-0 0-0 0-0 0 eo 
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THE CHURCH 
IN THE 
FRENCH ERA 


From Colonization to the 
British Conquest, 1763 


By H. H. Walsh 


This first volume of three defini- 
tive works, A History of the Chris- 
tian Church in Canada, deals with 
the French era of dominance. It 
looks at the French missionary 
church and its unusual role in 
producing a uniquely Canadian 
form of Christianity, and examines 
the contribution of this church to 
French-Canadian nationalism. A 
valuable and comprehensive study. 

$6.50 


THE CROSS 
IN CANADA 


Vignettes of the Churches 
Across Four Centuries 


Edited by John S. Moir 


Introduction by John Webster 

Grant 
This anthology of vignettes, a 
tribute to Canada’s Centennial, 
illustrates the part played by the 
Christian church in Canada’s de- 
velopment, and indicates the future 
trend towards greater understand- 
ing and unity. The selection offers 
glimpses into the life of the 
churches at various times and 
places in Canada’s history — from 
Cartier’s planting the cross in the 
Gaspe to the remarkable Christian 
pavilion at Expo 67. $4.95 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
299 Queen St. W., 
Toronto 2B, Ontario. 
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FOR EDUCATION 
USS 


Colour Films — 16mm — Sound 


OPPORTUNITIES UNLIMITED 


Dr. James Dickson records in vivid 
colour breathtaking scenes from his 


varied ministry in Taiwan. 


THE LONG MARCH 


The magnificent story of how your 
alleviate 


inter-church gifts help 
human suffering and need. 


Colour Filmstrips with Recording 
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TWO STRANGERS 


A resource for a frank study of the 
Indians of Canada at a deeply hu- 


man level. 


CHANGING RHYTHMS 


The ever-changing beat of life in 
Nigeria today constantly challenges 


the Church to a living witness. 
Order from 


Audio-Visuals 


50 Wynford Drive 
Don Mills, Ontario 


W. Hutchison, New Westminster. 
Maritimes: to be held in Lunenburg, 
N.S. 


“Christ — The Answer” was the 
theme of the first junior high conven- 
tion of Christian Endeavour in On- 
tario in Fort Erie, at Garrison Road 
United Brethren Church. The program 
included an address by the Rev. W. 
Winger of Port Colborne, leadership 
training and a Bible quiz. 


Anniversaries 


150th—Richmond Hill, Ont., June 18, 
(Rev. J. N. Hepburn). 

98th—St. Andrew’s, Hillsburgh, Ont., 
April 16, (Rev. Wayne Maddock). 

80th — St. David’s Church, Ont., 
June 25, (Rev. Fred Rennie) 


VIEWING 


@ The Long March vividly portrays 
the world-wide mission of the church 
in relief and rehabilitation. The colour 
film documents the needs of people in 
Korea, Iran, Algeria and Pakistan, all 
victims of war, natural disaster and 
persecution. The question of “What is 
the church doing?” is effectively 
answered in a moving presentation that 
will prompt concern about giving. 


@ Two Strangers is a filmstrip about 
Indians and non-Indians in Canada 
today. It is a frank, forthright study of 
the situation in which Canadian In- 
dians are faced by the corrosive effects 
of the non-Indian’s way of life. The 
filmstrip suggests that there is no In- 
dian problem in Canada, rather a 
human problem, and calls for us to 
work together towards a solution. A 
strong case is presented against the 
reserve system. 


@ Opportunities Unlimited is a colour- 
ful film of our work in Taiwan taken 
by missionary Dr. James Dickson. His 
informal filming techniques add to the 
enjoyment of this interesting and infor- 
mative presentation. 


@ Changing Rhythms is about Ni- 
geria; however, it calls us to respon- 
sibility in world mission. In a new 
nation where advancement and chang- 
ing patterns are creating new sights 
and sounds in every aspect of life, the 
church is challenged to maintain an 
effective and relevant witness. 

These films and filmstrips are avail- 
able from the Audio-Visual Depart- 
ment, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 
Ont. at a nominal service charge. 
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In Sherbrooke, 
Que. we have an 
active member of 
PM in the person 
of Larry Cowper. 

Lawtenceg 
Cowper was born 
in Montreal and 
| educated in Ver- 
| dun. As a young 

i m8 man, Larry at- 
LARRY J. COWPER tended Georgetown 
Presbyterian Church at Howick, Que. 
Here he met a young lady in young 
people’s and choir work, who later 
became his wife. 

Employed by the Bell Telephone 
Company, Larry is engaged in outside 
plant engineering, and spent a year in 
the north during the construction of 
the mid-Canada line. Later he and his 
family spent two years in Shefferville 
and Seven Islands. He was moved to 
Chateauguay in 1957 and took part in 
the formation of the Maplewood con- 
gregation. He was their first board 
chairman and a member of the build- 
ing committee, later becoming an 
elder. It was here that Larry first came 
in contact with the PM movement. 

In 1965 Larry was transferred to 
Sherbrooke, and was elected to the 
session at St. Andrew’s Church. Re- 
cently he was chairman of their “Part- 
nership in the Gospel” program. 

Larry is a registered manual holder 
in the PM movement, is PM represen- 
tative in Quebec Presbytery and vice- 
president of the synod council. He was 
responsible for organizing a successful 
presbytery conference at Richmond 
last summer. With his wife, Kay, he 
sings in the choir. Kay is also active in 
the W.M.S., is a C.O.C. leader and 
church librarian. The Cowpers have 
three children, Judy, 14, Lynn, 12, and 
David, 7, who are also interested in 
church activities. 


Sarnia Presbytery laymen’s associa- 
tion held its annual spring dinner rally 
in St. Andrew’s Church on April 6, 
with about 75 attending. Frank Whil- 
smith, vice-chairman of the national 
committee of PM, gave an address on 
“Digging the Dimensions.” 


Men of Knox Church, Midland, 
Ont. showed lively interest in the film 
The PM Story when they met with 
Roy Hamilton, national director, on 
April 27. As part of an expansion pro- 
gram in Christian education, the Rev. 
Robert Little plans to offer men of his 
congregation an opportunity to partici- 
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pate in the PM discussion leadership 
training program. 


Seventy-five men of historic St. 
Andrew’s Church, Niagara-on-the- 
Lake, Ont, met for the first of what 
they hope will be annual laymen’s 
dinners, on April 19. Frank J. Whil- 
smith, vice-chairman of PM, spoke on 
“An Unusual Centennial Visitor.” 


Over 100 attended the sixth and 
concluding breakfast sponsored by 
East Toronto Presbytery PM, and 
heard the Rev. Prof. W. J. S. Farris 
of Laurentian University speak on 
“God and Man — Alive or Dead?” It 
was followed by a day-long “mini-con- 
ference”, with an address by Murray 
Gaunt, M.P.P., of Chalmers Church, 
Whitechurch, Ont., on “Righteousness 
Exalteth a Nation”. Dr. G. Peter 
Richardson and two graduate students 
of the University of Toronto led dia- 
logue and discussion on “Youth Looks 
at God — and Other Gods”. The 
Moody science film City of the Bees 
was shown at the noon luncheon, and 
Dr. Farris gave a second address on 
“Being God’s Men.” 


The PM conference at Truro, N.S., 
May 5-7, attracted 140 men. They 
heard the Rev. Gwyn Walters of Gor- 
don Divinity School, Boston, give 
addresses on the theme “Good News 
for a New Age”. The lay speaker was 
William B. Cross. 


IN MEMORIAM 


BEARE, SAMUEL BATESON, elder, 
Calvin Church, Toronto, former chairman 
of the board, April 15. 

BENTON, WALTER GEORGE, 85, 
elder, Fairview Church, Vancouver, B.C., 
April 2. 

CULHANE, MRS. JAMES, 91, honorary 
member, Lanark and Renfrew Presbyterial 
W.M.S., senior member of Renfrew Church, 
Ont., April 18. 

EGAN, DOUGLAS H., 51, elder, Alex- 
andra Church, Brantford, Ont., April 20. 

FISCHER, JACOB, 76, elder, Melville 
Church, Brussels, Ont., April 3. 

GILLMAN, MRS. MARTHA, 90, St. 
Sen Church, St. Stephen, N.B., April 
2, 


HILL, HAROLD DAVID, 57, elder and 
choir member, Westminster Church, Smiths 
Falls, Ont., April 21. 

LAWSON, MRS. MARY, active in the 
W.M.S. and choir of Tweedsmuir Memorial 
Church, Orangeville, Ont., May 5S. 

MacMILLAN, JOHN A., 85, elder, St. 
Andrew’s Church, New Glasgow, N.S., 
April 4. 

McAVOY, MRS. ANNIE GENIVA, 
widow of the Rev. Francis McAvoy, a 
former minister of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Nanaimo, B.C., April 19. 

McLEAN, MRS. HILLIARD C., 98, St. 
John’s Church, Cornwall, Ont., April 22. 
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can help you most 
when you buy 
insurance? «= 


“sanvet | vou/riast 


An impartial agent. 


He can only be an Independent Insurance 
Agent, one who represents several com- 
panies and can select the right policy 
for you. 

WESTERN-BRITISH AMERICA policies 
are impartially chosen by so many Inde- 
pendent Agents that we’ve become the 
leading Canadian Insurer for Home, Car 
and Business. Our agents offer you the 
right policy at the right price, plus fast 
and fair claims service. 

If that’s what you want—ask your agent 
for Western-British America protection. 


ASSURANCE 
~ GROUP. 


WESTERN-BRITISH AMERICA 
ASSURANCE COMPANIES 


A Division of The Royal Insurance Group 


Leading Canadian Insurers since 1833 for HOME, CAR and BUSINESS 


PICTORIAL PLATES 


custom decorated, featuring an etch- 
ing-like reproduction of your church, 
hospital, school, etc., in handsome 
ceramic color fired into the glaze of 
these gold edge lined plates. These 
make cherished mementos of your 
favorite building. For special com- 
mittees, projects or occasions they 
offer an ideal solution. Wholesale 
prices. Organizations only. 


Write today for particulars 


CANADIAN ART CHINA 


LIMITED 
Box 361, Collingwood, Ont. 


P.R. 


FREE 


COFFEE URN 
CUTLERY SET 
BS 


Your church or other groups may 
easily qualify for a large 
84-CUP AUTOMATIC 
ELECTRIC COFFEE URN 


or 


144 PIECE STAINLESS STEEL 
CUTLERY SET 


for your kitchen. 


For information write: 


THE 
W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 
LTD. 


4005 Richelieu 589 Henry Ave. 
Montreal, P.Q. Winnipeg, Man. 
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McRAE, GEORGE WILLIAM, 73, elder 
and board member, Glenview Church, 
Toronto, East Toronto Presbytery treasurer 
from 1955 to 1964, March 28. 

McRONALD, WILLIAM, 64, elder, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Hanover, Ont., March 28. 

MOFFAT, WILLIAM JAMES, 92, ses- 
sion clerk, former church school super- 
intendent, St. Paul’s Church, Moose Jaw, 
Sask., April 22. 

SMITH, JOHN EACHERN, 66, elder, 
publisher, former M.P., brother of Rev. Dr. 
N. G. Smith, Richmond Hill, Ont., April 27. 

THRENDYLE, MRS. WALTER, 64, 
treasurer, St. Andrew’s Church, Hanover, 
Ont., active in W.M.S. work, April 24. 


IN MEMORIAM notices must give the date 
of death and will be published only when 
received within two weeks of that date. 


CHURCH CALENDAR 


RECOGNITION 


Grande Prairie, Forbes, Alta., 
H. Lemen, April 4. 


Rey. Willoughby 


ORDINATION 
Barker, George Harvie, Valleyfield, Que., May 1. 


Kerr, Patrick, Agincourt, Ont., May 11. 


DESIGNATION 


Taylor, Miss Margaret, Paris Church, Ont., April 
Vale 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Maritime Provinces: 


Newcastle, Millerton and Derby, N.B., Rev. 
Wallace E. Whyte, Box 930, Chatham. 

Pictou, St. Andrew’s, N.S., Rev. L. M. Mac- 
Naughton, Scotsburn. 

Richmond Bay, P.E.I., Rev. Leslie Files, New 


London. 
River John, St. George’s, N.S., Toney River, 
St. David’s, Brule and Middleton, Rev. Gor- 


don J. Matheson, Tatamagouche, N.S. 
St. Stephen, St. Stephen’s, N.B., Rev. H. Lyall 
Orr, Greenock Church, St. Andrew’s. 
Sussex, Hampton and Barnesville, N.B., Rev. 
John Humphreys, 350 Main St., Saint John. 
Windsor, St. John’s and Noel Road, N.S., Rev. 
R. D. MacLean, 6357 London St., Halifax. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa: 


Caintown, St. Paul’s and Lansdowne, Church of 
the Covenant, Ont., Rev. L. R. Renault, 12 
Church St., Brockville. 

Chesterville, Morewood, and Dunbar, Ont., Rev. 
William C. Inglis, Winchester. 

Ft. Coulonge, St. Andrew’s, and Bristol Memo- 


rial, Que., Rev. A. B. Casselman, 4 Atholl 
Doune Dr., Aylmer East. 
Ingleside, St. Matthew’s, Ont., Rev. John 


Fortier, P.O. Box 209, Lancaster. 
Kemptville, Merrickville and Oxford Mills, Ont., 
Rev. T. H. Boyd, 12 First St., Morrisburg. 
Lochwinnoch, Stewartville and Braeside, Ont., 
Rev. William Reid, 460 Raglin St. S., 

Renfrew. 

Ormstown and Valleyfield, Que., Rev. W. M. 
Brown, Howick. 

Spencerville, Ventnor and East Oxford, Ont., 
Rey. David Mawhinney, Box 971, Prescott. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston: 


Colborne, Brighton and Lakeport, Ont., Rev. 
Creba A. MacSween, Box 53, Campbellford. 
Cookstown, Baxter and Ivy, Ont., Rev. Charles 
Townsley, Box 44, Alliston. 
Cobourg, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. W. H. T. 
Fulton, 26 Princess St., Pt. Hope. 

Duntroon, Nottawa and West Nottawasaga, 
Rev. Ben Short, Creemore. 

Pittsburgh, St. John’s, and Sand Hill, Ont., Rev. 
M. C. Young, Box 732, Gananoque. 

Port Perry and Ashburn, Ont., Rev. George H. 
Moore, 89 Toronto St., Uxbridge. 

Toronto, Parkdale, Ont., Rev. F. R. M. Ander- 
son, 111 Westmount Ave., Toronto 4. 

Toronto, St. John’s, Ont., Dr. DeC. H. Rayner, 
50 Wynford Dr., Don Mills. 


Synod of Hamilton and London: 


Chatsworth, Williamsford and Dornoch, Ont., 
Rev. D. G. Archibald, Tara. 

Ingersoll, St. Paul’s, Ont., Rev. Wm. A. Hender- 
son, 447 Hunter St., Woodstock. 

London, Knollwood Park, Ont., Rev. 
Gordon, 73 Beattie Ave., London. 


Russell 


Mosa Burns, Appin and Guthrie, 
Ont., Rev. C. W. 
Brydges. 

St. Catharines, St. Andrew’s (Merritt St.), Ont., 
Rev. A. K. Campbell, 26 Claremont St., 
Thorold. 

Welland, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. J. R. Esler, 
51 Ridgewood Ave., Pt. Colborne. 


Melbourne, 
Middleton, R.R. 2, Mount 


Synod of Manitoba and North Western Ontario: 


Brandon, Southminster, Man., Rev. Graeme E. 
Duncan, Box 429, Carberry. 

Crescent Heights, Sioux Village, and Woodside, 
Man., Rev. H. L. Henderson, Portage la 
Prairie. 

Dauphin, St. James, Man., Rev. I. L. Jackson, 
Box 1089, Virden. 

Neepawa, Knox, and Minnedosa, Man., Rev. H. 
L. Henderson, Portage la Prairie. 

Winnipeg, St. James, Man., Rev. R. G. Krepps, 
199 Lyndale Dr., Norwood 6, 


Synod of Saskatchewan: 

Estevan, Westminster, and Stoughton, St. 
Andrew’s, Sask., Rev. Ronald D, Mulchey, 
118-1st Ave. N.E., Weyburn. 

Rosetown, Sask., Rev. Robert J. Bernhardt, 
Box 772, Biggar. 

Saskatoon, Calvin, Sask., Rev. D. R. Foubister, 
834 Ave. B, North, Saskatoon. 

Synod of Alberta: 


Calgary, Knox, Alta., Rev. Gordon Firth, Box 
1264, Banff. 
Willowdale, Edwell and Valley Centre, 


Alta., 
Rev. Basil Hartley, Box 26, 


Innisfail. 


Synod of British Columbia: 


Creston, St. Stephen’s, B.C., Rev. A. R. Hen- 
derson, 518-10th St., Cranbrook. 

White Rock, St. John’s, B.C., Rev. Dr. W. O. 
Nugent, R.R.4, Abbotsford. 

North Surrey, St. Andrew’s-Newton, B.C., Rev. 
Dr. W. O. Nugent, R.R.4, Abbotsford. 

Victoria, Trinity, B.C., Rev. Dr. J. L. W. Mec- 
Lean, 680 Courtney St., Victoria. 


CLERK OF PRESBYTERY 


Brockville, Ont., Rev. T. H. Boyd, Box 703, 
Morrisburg. 


OVERSEAS VACANCIES 


India, minister for youth and student work, and 
research in church growth. 

Nigeria, minister for industrial city work; and 
doctor for work in joint church-government teach- 
ing hospital. 

Formosa, minister for work with newly-estab- 
lished churches among mountain tribes. 

Apply: Overseas Personnel, 50 Wynford Dr., 
Don Mills, Ont. 


LETTERS 


continued from page 10 


to us the message of reconciliation. .. . 
We beseech you on behalf of Christ, 
be reconciled to God.” 

This is no denial of the healing and 
ennobling effect of the church’s 
presence on the whole of society. But 
it is stating the one indispensable 
factor without which there can be no 
true reconciliation between man and 
man, race and race, nation and nation, 
— without which what seems to be 
reconciliation can be no more than a 
temporary stand-off until one tragic 
clash is superseded by another! 

Although both the Confession of 
1967 and Dr. Smart’s articles show 
an awareness of this, there is a tremen- 
dous emphasis on the church’s task of 
bringing about reconciliation in inter- 
human relationships whether or not 
people are willing to be reconciled to 
God through Christ. Dr. Smart 
virtually reverses the priorities of the 
scriptures when he says, “The church 

can no longer talk about God’s 
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reconciling the world in Christ unless 
it is willing to be used now at the 
crisis points of the world’s life in 
breaking down the walls of discrimina- 
tion and antagonism, and reconciling 
the conflicts which leave men hungry, 
naked and homeless.” That would 
make the word of the cross dependent 
on the creation of the “right” con- 
ditions. Again, the reverse is true. Only 
where men have found their recon- 
ciliation with God in Christ, they can 
be reconciled to each other, be con- 
cerned and care for each other in the 
Christian sense. The one is not without 
the other, but there is danger for the 
church and its mission if it does not 
keep the scriptural priorities clear. 
When a Confession and its commenta- 
tors leave the impression that the con- 
cern for man’s humanity precedes that 
for man’s salvation, there is reason to 
go back to the scriptures to sit once 
more at the feet of him who said, “It 
is they that bear witness to me.” 
Windsor, Ont. 

(Rev.) Hans W. Zegerius 


Today’s Doggerel 


As a church we seem determined to 
talk ourselves into a thoroughly human- 
istic frame of mind. The April Record 
is replete with such implications. 

In the first place we have just about 
convinced ourselves that people can- 
not understand traditional Christian 
religious terminology or even scriptural 
forms of expression. We no _ longer 
seem to recognize that Christianity, 
like other disciplines, has its own 
language just as the new math and 
the computer program have. Yet the 
latter are learned by average children 
and adults respectively. We allow ex- 
perts such as the Patrick Watsons to 
advise us on the communication of 
religious ideas while ignoring the 
existence of an infallible Expert who 
has undertaken to illuminate the minds 
of his own people especially in regard 
to the truth he has revealed. We are 
limiting the Holy One of Israel. At the 
same time by seeking to cast our wor- 
ship phraseology into today’s doggerel 
instead of scriptural forms are we not 
seeking to please men instead of wor- 
shipping God? 

Secondly, we are very much con- 
cerned about ministerial frustration yet 
we seem to look for the solution in 
purely human relationships untouched 
by spiritual leaven. A Scottish minister 
writing 100 years ago could still claim 
that the doctrine of the covenant was 
eminently acceptable with his pious 
and intelligent people—“with precisely 
the class of people . . . whose edifica- 
tion our ministry is bound very 
especially to seek . . . These are the 
people among whom a young minister 
may expect to find loving, sympathiz- 
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| CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING | 


CENTENNIAL COSTUMES 
Sale or rent, also patterns sold, Free Cata- 
logue, Malabar Ltd., 14 McCaul Street, 
Toronto 2B, Ontario. 


TRAVEL BARGAIN 


Join conducted trip to Britain in August. 
Private cabins and saving of $234 per 
couple. Mills Sereen Tours, 816 Colony 
Street, Saskatoon, Sask. 


CONVENTION SPACE available July 10 
to 3lst, 1967. Facilities include residential 
accommodation, spacious dining hall, audi- 
torium, committee rooms, swim pool and 
tennis courts. Inquiries invited. Albert Col- 
lege, Belleville, Ontario. 


Organist and choir director required for St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Lethbridge. 
Applications should be sent to Mr. M. 
Grant, Box 441, Lethbridge, Alberta. 


Musical director, experienced with junior 
and senior choirs, high proficiency at the 
organ, would accept full time position in 
well established church with good organ 
and musically appreciative congregation in 
Toronto or vicinity. Mr. Franz Loesgen, 
ge pana ge Drive, Willowdale. Call 444- 
3379. 


STENOGRAPHER wanted for downtown 
Toronto Christian mission (evangelical, non- 
denominational). Reply stating age, exper- 
ience, qualifications and references to Box 
123, The Record, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ontario. 


$12,000 FOR RIGHT MAN over 40 in your 
area. Take short auto trips to contact cus- 
tomers. Air mail F. G. Dickerson, President, 
Southwestern Petroleum Corp., 534 N. 
Main Street, Fort Worth, Texas 76101. 


COMING TO EXPO 67? Why not stay at 
a Christian boarding school? Open for 
guests (bed and _ breakfast) June 23 
through August 31. Indicate preferred (and 
alternate) dates and make-up of party. 
Write: Feller College, Grande-Ligne, P.Q. 
Attention: Mrs. Paul Beaudoin. 


WANTED SECOND HAND BOOKS by 
authors of the evangelical school. For 
missionaries in the province of Quebec who 
nevertheless can read English. Please send 
list with prices of what you have to: Dr. 
Arthur C. Hill, 309 Dufferin Avenue, 
Sherbrooke, Quebec. 


ENGRAVED BRASS Plaques for Church, 
Institutional interiors. Polished, letters in- 
dented, filled. Please submit wording, size, 
for quotation. Maritime Photo Engravers 
Limited, Box 783, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION and personal 
worker wanted for downtown Toronto Chris- 
tian mission (evangelical, non-denomina- 
tional). Reply stating age, experience, quali- 
fications and references to Box 123, The 
Record, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 
Ontario. ‘ 


The Salem Christian Sanitarium Association 
is looking for a second psychiatrist to serve 
its new, 30-bed psychiatric hospital planned 
for opening in 1969. Psychiatrists in training 
and available in 1969 or later will be con- 
sidered and limited financial support can be 
requested. Apply to Reverend J. VanHarme- 
len, Box 33, R.R. 2, Whitby, Ontario. 


For a Sunday 
School Picnic 
they'll remember, 
serve Plump 
Canadian Turkey 


— in salads, sandwiches 
or barbecued 

Sat analtetheecost’ or 
steak! 


For free information or 
recipes, write to: 


ONTARIO TURKEY PRODUCERS 
MARKETING BOARD 


Dept. R4, 224 Sunset Drive 
St. Thomas, Ontario 


ARMAGH 

Wanted for August: husband and wife, 
former to look after the grounds, latter the 
preparation of meals. Must live in. Apart- 
ment supplied, adequate remuneration and 
board. Apply giving references to: Wm. B. 
Mitchell, 14 Springbrook Gardens, Toronto 
18, Ontario. 


ALASKA - YUKON 
CRUISE & TOUR 


A luxurious 18 day Autumn Tour to Alaska, 
Yukon, Canadian Rockies, featuring a 9 day 
cruise on the CNR’s palatial passenger ship, 
S.S. Prince George, will be conducted by 
Rey. Clarkson Smith, originating Toronto, 
Thursday, September 28th, CNR’s Super 
Continental to Vancouver and return. Cruise 
Vancouver to Skagway and return; calls 
made Prince Rupert, B.C. Ketchikan, Wran- 
gell, Juneau; Alaska. Travel the “Trail of 
“98” via W.P. & Y.R. to Carcross, Yukon. 
Visit Vancouver, Victoria, Jasper. Tour 
price $599. Write: Rev. Clarkson Smith, 
Box 156, Wheatley, Ontario. Phone 825- 
4213 or 825-4157. 


CHURCH SANCTUARY 
FURNISHINGS 


Pulpits, altars, communion tables, lecterns, 
chairs, crosses, etc.  Bilt-Rite Products, 
610A First Avenue North, Saskatoon, Sask. 


BERMUDA VACATION 


Accommodation in private residence. Spa- 
cious grounds, lovely views, convenient to 
all places of interest. Room and breakfast. 
Write airmail, 10 cents: “HILLSEA”, P.O. 
Box 469, Hamilton, Bermuda. 
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LETTERS continued 


ing, personal friends to encourage his 
heart and hold up his hands. These are 
they who will be ready to lighten his 
burdens, cheer him in his difficulties, 
countenance and help on his plans for 
usefulness, and be examples in his flock 
of every grace of godliness.” 

It is evident from this that there is 
a spiritual answer to the growing 
casualty list in the ministry. We might 
also look at the impressive enrollment 
of certain theological seminaries’ today 
of equal academic stature with our own 
and ask if the difference in attendance 
is not somehow a result of a closer 
adherence to a more conservative and 
less humanistic line. 

Thirdly, with regard to mission. We 
have those statements in two separate 
articles — “It is through our fellow- 
ship with other people that we fellow- 
ship with Christ” and “to be reconciled 
to God is to be sent into the world as 
his reconciling community” — both of 
which, however, are true in only a 
certain very narrow sense. This sense 
presupposes a special prior relationship 
with God through Christ and service 


—@} Modern and traditional designs. 
/] Installations across Canada. 


+ + 


Swansea, England 
Canadian Representative — MRS. EASON HUMPHREYS 
33 Donino Ave., Toronto 12, Ont. HU. 9-6566 
Que.: W. D. LAMBIE, 0.B.E., 
P.0. Box 2, Stn. Victoria, Montreal 6 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Stained Glass 
LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. 
364-8276 


Toronto 2 


Robert McCausland | 
Limited 1956 
30 CHAUNCEY AVENUE 
TORONTO 18 


SINCE 


CHURCH BELLS 


Carillons 


Stoermer Bell & 
Brass Foundry 


P.O. Box 20 
Breslau, Ontario 
Bell Founders since 1886 
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performed in faith. Somehow this 
essential spiritual element has been left 
out and a humanistic atmosphere per- 
vades both ideas. 

Fourthly, with regard to Roman 
Catholics. Knox and his successors 
would have called them our enemies. 
There is a very penetrating assessment 
of the Roman church’s condition in 
You Were Asking, but it again seems 
to be wholly on a human level. Rome 
is still apostate and unreformed. 
Shouldn’t this fact have been included 
in this kind of an answer given by a 
Presbyterian publication? 

Finally, Dr. Smart has gone out of 
his way in two separate issues to men- 
tion the “persecution” of Robertson 
Smith and others. These references will 
be lost on most readers of The Record 
but to some that know that painful 
history it was the beginning of the 
infiltration of liberalism which we un- 
hesitatingly aver has led to much of 
our present plight. Much of our “good 
honest scholarship” is only so on a 
human level. It lacks the dimension of 
which we write. 


Toronto, Ont. P. J. Baldwin 


GOWNS 
FOR PULPIT AND CHOIR 
MORTARBOARDS AND CAPS 
Samples and prices upon request 


WALTER & SON 


174 LAUDER AVE., Toronto 10 
Dept. B 533-1062 


For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 


write D. MILNE 


463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal 2 


HARCOURTS LED. 


26-28 Duncan St., TORONTO 2B 
Clergy Robes Choir Robes 

Collars 

Hats 


Accessories 


Academic Hoods 


THOS. G. BROWNE 
CHURCH DECORATING 
Designs & Estimates on Request 


234 PARKVIEW AVE. 
WILLOWDALE, ONT. 


Since 1906 - 221-2202 


HALLMAN PIPE ORGANS 
for 
Finer Qualily 


Division of 
J.C. HALLMAN MFG, CO. LTD. 
KITCHENER ONTARIO 


HALLMAN 


ff] ORGANS 


BIBLE READINGS 


June) lp— Il Corl 12922233 
June. — ll Cone 2 ae 
June 3 — II Cor. 12: 11-21 
June 4 — II Cor. 13: 1-14 
June 5 — Titus 1: 1-9 
June.) 6:——s hituse2 47-15 
June 7 — Hebrews 12: 18-24 
June 8 — Titus 3: 1-7 
June 9 — Titus 3: 8-15 
June 10 — Luke 3: 1-6 
June 11 — Luke 3: 7-14 
June 12 — Luke 3: 15-22 
June 13 — Luke 4: 1-15 
June 14 — Luke 4: 16-30 
June 15 — Luke 4: 31-37 
June 16 — Luke 4: 38-44 
June 17 — Luke 5: 1-6 
June 18 — Luke 5: 7-15 
June 19 — Luke 5: 16-26 
June 20 — Psalm 70 

June 21 — Psalm 71: 1-5 
June 22 — Psalm 71: 7-12 
June 23 — Psalm 71: 14-24 
June 24 — Psalm 72: 1-11 
June 25 — Psalm 72: 12-19 
June 26 — Psalm 73: 1-17 
June 27 — Psalm 73: 18-28 
June 28 — Philemon 1-7 
June 29 — Philemon 8-17 
June 30 — Philemon 18-25 


“THE CHORISTER™ 


lr 


“The Gown that likes to be compared.” 
tome 
CHOIR, CLERGY, Baptismal, 
Graduation, Barristers. 
Caps, Collars, 

All Accessories 
Samples and prices on 
request. 
Chorister Robes Limited 
Mrs. Claude W. Vincent, 
President. 

P.O. Box 397 
Dartmouth, N.S. 


Lifetime guarantee 
me on new instruments 
Lo. J. Guy Dubé 


. : : eee president 


646 ELLENGALE ROAD BURLINGTON, ONTARIO. 


CHURCH SIGNS 
ILLUMINATED 


CHANGEABLE LETTER, 
DIRECTORIES 
AND CHURCH BOARDS 
MONARCH SIGN & DISPLAY ¢0O. 


551 EASTERN AVE., TORONTO 8 
466-5066 


KEATES ORGANS 


Our 21st year of leadership in 
the building of fine 
Pipe Organs in Ontario 


KEATES ORGAN COMPANY LTD. 
ACTON, ONT. TEL. (519) 853-1510 
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CHILDREN’S PAGE 


@ “Peg, look what I’ve found!” Peter called to his sister. 
Peggy didn’t turn her head. With her hands firmly held 
on the ship’s wheel, she stood braced on the tilted, paint- 
bare deck and stared out over the bay to where the sun 
glistened on the tips of the waves. Peggy was “sailing” 
The Marianne in the best of make-believe fashion. 

Besides, she was busy thinking about how upset her 
mother had been early this morning when their neigh- 
bour, old Captain Creel, was taken suddenly ill. She 
heard her parents speak in worried tones about how the 
captain must have an operation and needed money to 
pay for it. They feared that his worry over lack of 
finances to meet this emergency would only make his 
condition worse. 

It was then that Peggy and Peter had decided to 
walk the mile and a half to the abandoned ship beached 
high on the sandy shore. Captain Creel is such a nice 
person, Peggy thought, as she steadied her ship to meet 
the biggest wave she could imagine. “Please God,” she 
prayed simply, “help our good friend the captain get 
well again, and find some way for him to pay his medical 
bills.” 

“Peg - - geee!” Peter’s insistent voice came through 
again, and Peggy frowned. “It’s an old rusty key,” Peter 
went on, excitement mounting in his voice. “Maybe it 
will open that small locked compartment we found the 
first time we came to play here.” Peggy’s head whipped 
round. “Try it,” was her reply. 

“That’s what I’m do - - ing,” Peter said, struggling 
to fit the corroded key into an equally rusty padlock. 

When Peter and Peggy came to live at Pine Cove just 
one month ago, old Captain Creel had told them many 
interesting tales about the days when he sailed The 
Marianne and supplied the nearby communities with 
fresh fish. Ever since the first time they had hiked down 
the beach to play on board the derelict ship, the two 
children had wondered what was behind that small 
locked door. 

“There! It’s open,” Peter announced after a mighty 
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Treasure at Pine Cove 


by Joy Warrell 


tug. He reached in and withdrew a tightly bound bundle. 
Careful unwrapping revealed the surprising contents. 
“Money!” they both gasped. 

“Look at all these bills, Peg,’ Peter added, “There 
must be hundreds here!” 

“Peter, how wonderful!” Peggy shouted. “We have 
discovered a treasure!” 

Peter was already counting. “Six hundred dollars!” he 
announced, followed by a low whistle. 

“That’s $300 each,” Peggy’s eyes sparkled. “Now I 
can have that doll I want with the complete wardrobe, 
and a new velvet dress, and a record player - -” 

“And,” Peter broke in, “Ill get that gold coloured 
bike with all the accessories! I'll have enough for baseball 
equipment and other things too!” 

“Aren’t we lucky?” Peggy jumped up and down clap- 
ping her hands. “Won’t Mother and Dad be surprised 
to hear this news?” 

It was while on their way back, as more and more 
wonderful ideas for spending the treasure entered their 
minds, that a stunning thought hit them. Peter started 
it by saying thoughtfully, “This money must belong to 
Captain Creel. He probably locked it away and forgot 
where he put it.” 

Peggy’s radiant smile faded. “You mean this could be 
the money he needs so badly now that he is sick? Money 
to pay medical bills?” 

“Yes.” Peter’s expression was dead serious now. 

Peggy bit her lip hard. “Then,” she asked, dreading 
to hear the answer, “it really isn’t ours?” 

“That’s right, Peg,” he replied, and disappointment 
hung heavily on every word. Their pace slowed, and for 
a while they walked in silence. The tears Peggy tried to 
hold back filled her eyes. Then a flash of hope came as 
Peter asked, “Peg, do we have to tell yet? Could we keep 
it a secret, about finding the money? Maybe the captain 
is going to die anyway.” 

For a moment Peggy wavered. Perhaps they could 
manage it that way - - somehow. Then she thought of 
kind Captain Creel. If the old man knew his money had 
been found, he would be relieved of financial worry. “Oh, 
Peter!” she gasped, “My prayer for Captain Creel has 
been answered! Before we discovered the money, I asked 
God to find a way for the captain to pay his bills,” she 
explained. 

“Peg, I’m glad you told me this,” Peter said. “We were 
doing a dreadful thing without realizing it. Remember 
Mother telling us one day, how easy it is to fall into sin, 
and that we must ever be on guard against it? Do you 
see now how it was happening to us?” 

“Yes, you’re right, Peter. We were being tempted. It’s 
strange,” she mused, “I am happy now in a different way. 
Let’s hurry, Peter, and take the money to Captain Creel. 
At least we did have the thrill of finding treasure.” 

“Right,” her brother agreed heartily. “And what’s more 
important — we are going to help Captain Creel to get 
well again!” * 
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The celebration of 100 years of Canadian nationhood will bring to mind many factors 
and influences which have played a part in the national growth and development. 
At no time since the very earliest period of discovery and exploration has the church 
been absent from the complex forces which have given Canada a sense of direction, 
if not of destiny. 


Self-confidence, responsible power, Christian love, and sound knowledge — these 
qualities have been the aim of church developments in Canada’s recent past, and 
their continued pursuit, supported by God’s grace, will guarantee this nation a greater 
future with the commonwealth of humanity. The building-blocks of people and resourc- 
es are not enough; for shape and solidity our country requires the mortar of national 
and religious unity. 


— from the centennial book 
THE CHURCH GROWS IN CANADA 
by Douglas J. Wilson ’ 
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MEDITATION 


THE GROWING TIME 


|. . let us speak the truth in love; so shall we fully grow up into Christ.’ Ephesians 4:15 (NEB) 


™ In some parts of Canada, the lush growth of early 
summer is already over and the time of ripening and 
maturing is at hand. In other areas the growing stage is 
in full swing. 

Human beings go through a growing period too. Unless 
we are afflicted by some glandular deficiencies we are 
bound to grow physically. When children celebrating birth- 
days are being spanked, according to tradition, once for 
each anniversary, almost invariably another gentle slap 
is added “to grow on”. We are designed to grow. 

As year succeeds year and physical growth slows down 
and eventually ceases altogether, we begin to realize that 
there are other ways of growing that are even more 
important. Some say that even our ability to learn begins 
to fall off during our 20s. No one has yet advanced the 
theory, however, that it ever becomes impossible to grow 
spiritually. We can grow spiritually almost indefinitely. 
We ought to go on growing in understanding and love and 
Christian grace no matter what chronological age we may 
attain. 

The writer of the story of Samuel says that as a child 
Samuel ‘“‘ministered before the Lord” and “grew before 
the Lord”. Under the training given by Eli he grew “and 
was in favour both with the Lord, and also with men.” 
(I Sam. 2: 18, 21, 26). We remember that it was also 
reported by Luke of the child Jesus that he grew in wisdom 
and stature and in favour with God and man. (Ch. 2: 52) 

The fact that men ought to grow in other ways than 
the purely physical one does not mean that invariably they 
do so develop. Our Japanese friends have learned the art 
of raising dwarfed trees. They cut the taproot, and the 
tree must live on the little surface roots. This is enough 
to enable it to live, but it will not grow. Trees dwarfed in 
this way may reach a height of only 12 to 18 inches. A 
man, too, can cut off the tap root and just live on the 
surface of things; but he will cease to grow. He will not 
“attain the measure of the stature of the fulness of God in 
Christ Jesus.” (Eph. 4: 13) 

But men were designed to grow. Years ago Henry Ward 
Beecher, the renowned preacher of New England once 
said: “God designed men to grow as trees grow in open 
pastures, full-boughed all around; but men in society grow 
like trees in forests, tall and spindling, the lower ones 
overshadowed by the higher, with only a little branching, 
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and that at the top. They borrow of each other the power 
to stand; and if the forest be cleared and one be left alone, 
the first wind which comes uproots it.” 

Most of us are familiar with the growth rings by which 
we sometimes tell the age of a felled tree. Each ring 
indicates one year’s growth. Surely our usefulness in this 
world will one day be determined in part at least not by 
the years we have lived but by the way we have grown in 
mind and spirit and Christian grace. Some people shut 
their minds to everything new and are content to believe 
that the old way is the best. This applies not only to new 
methods but to new ideas, new inspiration, new promptings 
by God’s Spirit, as though God never speaks to his people 
any more nor leads them into fresh paths of service. 

Years ago, Oliver Wendell Holmes found the shell of a 
mollusk called the “nautilus”. The shell was a spiral of 
successively larger compartments in which the little 
creature had lived as it grew gradually larger and larger. 
As it had outgrown one chamber it had moved on to the 
next, where it could grow and develop further. Holmes 
saw the analogy in human life and wrote a poem on the 
subject which concludes with the well-known lines: 

Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 

As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea. 

Paul lamented the fact that he could not speak to the 
Corinthian Christians as to adults but had to address them 
as children (I Cor. 3: 2). How often we too behave like 
children so that our need for milk appears greater than 
our need for meat. We must grow in mind and spirit. 
Perhaps one day led by the Spirit of God and growing 
into the likeness of Jesus Christ we may be invited to leave 
an outgrown shell behind us, and enter the place of many 
mansions. 

Prayer 

Most gracious God who hast given us life to live, minds 
to develop, and spirits to grow, guide us yet by thy Spirit 
of truth. So may we grow in love into the image of Jesus 
Christ thy Son. We ask it in his Name. Amen. 

BY D. GLENN CAMPBELL 
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Rey. Dr. John Logan-Vencta, left, of Ottawa, receives assistance in donning his moderatorial robes from Dr. L. H. Fowler, one of the 
clerks of general assembly. Looking on is Rev. William Duffy of St. Paul’s Church, Ottawa. 


™@ When John Logan-Vencta was a small boy his parents 
moved from the Highlands of Scotland to Glasgow. 

While in high school he enlisted in the King’s Own 
Scottish Borderers during World War I, and was taken 
prisoner by the Germans at the age of 19. 

After the war he resumed his studies in Glasgow, and 
obtained the upper school leaving certificate. But injuries 
received as a prisoner-of-war plagued him, and on medi- 
cal advice he migrated to Canada in 1924 with his bride, 
Ruby Cumming McGill. 

As a soldier the young Scot had determined to dedicate 
his life to the church, and in Canada the way opened for 
him, Ministers were scarce and he began preaching as a 
student at Port Colborne, later serving at Port Robinson 
and Merritton, all in Ontario. 

Meanwhile he pursued his studies in arts at University 
College, Toronto, and in theology at Knox College. 

In 1931 the Rev. John Logan-Vencta was called to St. 
Giles, a congregation in Ottawa made up of four minority 
groups from churches that had gone into union. The 
church building had been opened a few months before, 
there was no organ and very little equipment. The call 
was signed by 250 communicants and 15 adherents. 

Now there are 668 communicants on the roll of St. 
Giles’ Presbyterian, where Dr. Logan-Vencta has served 
ever since, except for six and a half years on leave of 
absence as an army chaplain, during World War II. The 
church is fully equipped, including a pipe organ, and 
across the street stands a Christian education building 
named after the minister. 
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In World War II Captain Logan-Vencta went overseas 
as chaplain of the Cameron Highlanders of Ottawa. Soon 
he began to move upward in the chaplaincy corps. As 
a lieutenant-colonel he went to Italy as senior chaplain 
of the Ist Canadian Corps, then moved to northwest Eur- 
ope. When the war ended he was principal chaplain 
overseas of the Canadian army, and returned to Canada 
to become principal chaplain (Protestant) with the rank 
of colonel. 


During his service as a padre he was twice mentioned 
in despatches and was made an Officer of the Most Excel- 
lent Order of the British Empire. 


The new moderator of general assembly is known and 
respected by all who live and work in the capital city. He 
has been president of the Ottawa Council of Churches, 
is senior chaplain of the Kiwanis Clubs, and is chairman 
of the honours and awards committee of the Dominion 
Council of the Boy Scouts of Canada. 


His distinguished service in all the courts of the church 
was recognized when The Presbyterian College, Montreal, 
conferred on him the honorary degree of Doctor of Divi- 
nity. Among other things he is chairman of the assembly’s 
armed forces chaplaincy service committee of the Cana- 
dian Council of Churches. 


In all his ministry from his student days, John Logan- 
Vencta has been supported by his wife. She is highly 
regarded by the people of St. Giles Church, and will 
capably fulfil the social duties required of the moderator’s 
wife. Their only daughter, Margaret, is married to a Van- 
couver lawyer, Derek Standfield. * 


EDIVORIALS 


Co-operation in the Suburbs 


@ An announcement has been made from Burlington, Ontario, that 
is significant enough to be moved up from the news section to the 
editorial page. 

The Pineland Presbyterian Church is to be built in co-operation 
with the United Church of Canada! 

Both denominations had purchased sites in the new area, close 
enough to be in competition. After preliminary negotiations lasting 
over some months, representatives of Hamilton Presbytery in our 
church and Halton Presbytery in the United Church got together for 
serious discussion. 


Consequently the United Church of Canada, to its credit, offered 
to give its property to The Presbyterian Church in Canada if the lat- 
ter would erect buildings adequate to serve the community. This we 
have undertaken to do, and the sign now standing on the property 
tells of co-operation in one suburb that may well have far reaching 
importance for the future. 

Incidently the United Church of Canada has withdrawn com- 
pletely from Rocky Mountain House, Alberta, the case where com- 
petition with a long established Presbyterian Church was publicized 
some three years ago. 

In Winnipeg The Presbyterian Church in Canada has invited the 
Reformed Church of America to take over its Elmwood congrega- 
tion. For years the mission has plodded along, with only the first 
unit of the intended church structure completed. Elmwood is an area 
where people seem to remain for a limited time, and the result is 
constant change in membership. 

The Reformed congregation has a downtown church that is to be 
expropriated by the city. It has taken over the Elmwood property, 
liabilities as well as assets, and will serve Presbyterians as well as' 
Reformed members. 

A new congregation came into being in June. Transfer certificates 
were given those Presbyterians who requested them. Elders of both 
congregations were offered the opportunity of standing for re-election 
to the new consistory, as the session is called in the Reformed 
Church. A $100,000 sanctuary will be erected at an early date. 

The new congregation will have a Reformed minister, the Rev. 
Peter De Jong, who has supplied the Elmwood pulpit acceptably for 
the past three months. 

Thus at Elmwood in Winnipeg and at Pineland in Burlington, 
Presbyterians are co-operating to serve the community as part of the 
mission of the universal church of Christ. 


The Christian Pavilion is Improved 


M@ The third stage of the Christian Pavilion at Expo has been im- 
proved following comment in this magazine and from other sources. 
The biblical references to Christian hope and salvation have been 
strengthened by projecting them pictorially in the final stage of the 
pavilion. 

We acknowledge the fact that the pavilion is a departure from the 
traditional. It is an experiment in communicating the gospel in con- 
temporary form, and the additions to the third stage help to balance 
the positive against the strongly negative emphasis of the first two 
areas of the pavilion. * 
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ae THE 
1967 
CONGRESS 


@ The young reporter expected it to 
be a dull assignment, covering a 
Congress at which Psalm-singing 
Presbyterians get together. After her 
first day she wrote in the Kingston 
Whig-Standard: “They’re singing 
the 23rd Psalm to the tune of the 
Happy Wanderer now. And the ac- 
companiment is a trumpet-guitar- 
organ trio with a beat. It really 
swings! . . . The trio was followed 
by two folk singers, one wearing a 
beard and Bermuda shorts.” 

But it was not all singing at the 
1967 Congress. There were stirring 
addresses, aimed at sending the 563 
delegates to their discussion groups 
with something to talk about. And 
there was the discussion itself, 
thousands of words of it, with young 
people taking an active part. One 
third of the delegates were under 
30 years of age. 

On Sunday night the Congress 
committee found how wrong it could 
be in judging the capacity of men 
and women to participate, when it 
cancelled the late evening discus- 
sion groups. After three major ad- 
dresses, a session of intensive Bible 
study, and two one-hour periods of 
discussion, what more could the 
human frame take? But when Prof. 
Joseph C. McLelland presented his 
provocative blueprint for reforming 
the reformed church, he was put on 
the hot seat for two and a half 
hours. Two hundred or more dele- 
gates turned a residence lounge into 
a steam bath as they crowded in to 
pepper him with questions. 

It was dialogue that made the 
Congress effective, and it will be 
dialogue that carries some of its 
enthusiasm back to the church at 
large. Give the delegates a chance to 
be heard, engage them in discussion. 
Above all, offer them the freedom 
to experiment in Christian witness in 
your community. Let go of the past, 
and move into Canada’s second 
century! *& 


The 1967 Congress will be featured in 
the September issue of The Record. 
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The island setting of Montreal’s Expo ’67 is emphasized in 
this photo. It was taken by the editor on the day prior to 
the opening and before crowds of visitors began to swarm 
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Great 
Ontario Adventure 
Vacations 


Enjoy dramatic triumphs 
at Stratford Festival 


Land between the Lakes 


An Adventure Vacation in 

the Land between the Lakes will 
lavish you with the 

golden fruitfulness of the land, 
with cultural jewels and a wealth 
of entertainments. 


From the sparkling sands of 
Lake Erie to the blue-water Lake 
Huron shores—from Niagara 
Falls to Tobermory—you’ll find 
rich crops and laden vine- 

yards. Bustling international ship- 
ping. Quiet villages and historic 
places like Hamilton’s Dundurn 
Castle. Industrial wonders 

like Sarnia’s skyscraper-sized 
chemistry sets and Douglas Point’s 
nuclear power. Bird sanctuaries 
and pony rides. Safe sandy 
swimming places beside splendid 
campsites and well-appointed 
accommodations. 


A Land between the Lakes Ad- 
venture Vacation will reward your 
family with treasured memories 
galore. And to help you plan 

it we'll send you further details. 
Just mail the coupon today. 


Department of Tourism & Information, 
' Parliament Buildings, Room 1192, : 
‘+ Toronto 2. 

' Please tell me more about a Land 
‘ between the Lakes Adventure Vacation. | 


1 Name 


| Address _ 


City pee Zone, eter st 


Ontario wt wy | 


The minister of the Presby- 

terian Church to which we 
have been going for some time 
has refused to baptize our baby 
because we are not communi- 
cants of any church. How about 
that? 


A Why should you ask some- 

thing for your child that you 
have declined to take for your- 
selves? The minister is within 
rights and duty. See the West- 
minster Confession of Faith 28:4, 
Larger Catechism 166 and 
Shorter Catechism, 95. 


I have heard it said two or 

three times recently that 
money is the root of all evil. 
Something is wrong here, but it 
misses me. What is it? 


AW If you had thought to use a 

concordance of the Bible 
you'd have had your answer. 
Money is not the root of all evil: 
the Jove of money is the root of 
all evil. See First Timothy 6:10. 


Now that women are elig- 

ible to be elected as elders, 
will they be eligible for a seat in 
the general assembly? 


A Yes. Presbyteries may elect 
as commissioners women 


You Were Asking? 


elders as well as men elders. At 
the moment of writing this 
answer, two women have been 
named by their respective pres- 
byteries as commissioners to the 
general assembly of 1967. 


Is the word “Easter” a 
Christian word? 


Ay Despite its usage in the 

King James Version, Acts 
12:4, the only place it is found 
in the New Testament, it is not 
a Christian word basically. It has 
become so. The King James 
translators used it for a word 
which means “Passover”, I sup- 
pose to make it clear in the 
1600s to what the reference was. 
“Easter” is given by Webster and 
Shorter Oxford dictionaries as 
derived from ‘“Eastre”, who was 
an Anglo-Saxon goddess of light 
and spring. No one thinks of that 
meaning now any more than we 
think of October, from the Ro- 
man calendar, as the eighth 
month (which the ‘octo’ means) 
when it is with us the tenth 
month. 


Send questions to: Rev. Dr. L. 
H.- Fowler; 5/7S pruceseoes 
Aurora, Ont. Include name and 
address, for information only. 
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' Department of Tourism M4 SN 
» & Information 


“Fred, dear, did you turn off the bathroom tap before we left the 
manse?”’ 
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Last year, the administrators 


of St. George’s College ran off all their own 
programs, student forms and letters 

on a Gestetner Stencil Duplicator. 

They saved themselves $658.70. 


Maybe you should be running things 
yourself too. 


When Headmaster John Wright and his staff first set up 
offices in the rambling Victorian home of a former 
Archbishop, all they had was an old telephone book someone 
had left them. 

It was a shoestring start. But in no time their Anglican 
school for boys was on its way. 

“We needed a lot of printing done,’’ explained Mrs. McKellar, 
school secretary, ‘‘we had to have things like student 
lists, attendance forms, timetables and report cards. And we 
had to watch the budget.’’ ‘‘We decided to do all our own 
printing on a Gestetner,”’ said Mr. Wright, ‘““mainly because 
Mrs. McKellar wouldn’t give me any rest until we did.” 

And before long everything in the school that was printed, 
they printed themselves. ‘‘We’re very pleased,’’ added 
Mr. Wright, ‘‘we’re saving a small fortune on outside printing 
costs and getting work that really looks 
professional. Gestetner service is excellent too.’ 

That’s how the administrators of one of 
Canada’s newest boys’ schools are running 
things. Maybe that’s how you should 
be too. Write Gestetner, 

849 Don Mills Road, Don Mills, Ont. ; 


And get started. 


The people who can help you run things yourself. 


An invitation to send observer-consultants to union tj 


@ Knox Church was filled on Wednesday evening, June 7, 
for the opening of the first general assembly to be held 
in Ottawa since 1951. 

Rev. Dr. G. Deane Johnston, who had returned from 
Belfast during the afternoon, presided at the opening of 
the 93rd general assembly. He was assisted by Rev. Dr. 
H. Douglas Stewart, minister of the host church, and the 
two fraternal delegates from Scotland and Northern Ire- 
land. 

After two ballots Rev. Dr. John Logan-Vencta was 
elected moderator and the election was made unanimous 
on the motion of Rev. Dr. A. Lorne MacKay of Hamil- 
ton, seconded by the Rev. Everett H. Bean of Sydney, 
N.S. 

Dr. Johnston, moderator of the 1966 general assembly, 
reported on his duties during the past year, including a 
fraternal visit to the general assemblies of the Church of 
Scotland, the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, and the 
Presbyterian Church of England. 


Distinguished Visitors 

After the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper on Thursday 
morning the Hon. George I. Mcllraith addressed the as- 
sembly on behalf of the prime minister. Mr. Mcllraith 
is minister of public works and an elder in St. Andrew’s 
Church, Ottawa. 

Controller Ernie Jones represented the mayor of Otta- 
wa, and referred to the new moderator as “our own Dr. 
Logan-Vencta.” 

History was made when greetings were brought from 
the Roman Catholic Church by the Most Reverend Sergio 
Pignedoli, the apostolic delegate to Canada. 

Rev. Dr. M. J. Carson spoke as president of the Otta- 
wa Council of Churches. The Right Rev. G. Singh, mod- 
erator of the United Church of Northern India, addressed 
the court. 

On Friday the assembly heard the Very Rev. A. Nevile 
Davidson and Rev. Dr. William J. Baxter, representing the 
Church of Scotland, the Very Rev. W. A. A. Park, repre- 
senting the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, and Rev. Dr. 
W. H. McConaghy, of the United Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A. 

On behalf of the Canadian Bible Society the Rev. T. 


H. Bridle, secretary of the Ottawa district, presented an 
inscribed copy of the Bible to the moderator. 


Inter-Church Relations 

A letter signed jointly by the primate of the Anglican 
Church of Canada and the moderator of the United Church 
of Canada invited The Presbyterian Church in Canada to 
send observer consultants to the conversations on union 
now proceeding between those two churches. 

After considerable debate the general assembly agreed 
to accept the invitation. The terms of reference are that 
the observer consultants be guided by the submissions of 
presbyteries last year on the matter, namely, to confer in 
Christian charity with our brethren of other churches, 
but take no action which would commit our church with- 
out the consent of general assembly. 

Three of the observer consultants will be appointed by 
the moderator on behalf of the assembly. If others are 
required they will be named by the committee on inter- 
church relations. It will report annually on these conversa- 
tions. 

Upon recommendation of the committee Dr. L. H. 
Fowler and Dr. G. Deane Johnston were named delegates 
to the fourth assembly of the World Council of Churches. 
It will meet in Uppsala, Sweden, July 4-20, 1968. 

In answer to a poll by the World Council of Churches 
the assembly declared itself in favour of a fixed date for 
Easter. 

The executive of the World Presbyterian Alliance will 
meet in Toronto from July 27 to August 1 of this year. 


Evangelism and Social Action 

When the general assembly dealt with the report of the 
board of evangelism and social action it passed recom- 
mendations dealing, among other things, with these mat- 
ters: 

Sessions and congregations were urged to study the re- 
port on “Christians in the Technical and Social Revolu- 
tions of Our Time.” The board agreed to make a study of 
technology. 

Special attention is to be given to older persons, and 
congregations and presbyteries are asked to investigate the 
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possibility of establishing homes for the aged with gov- 
ernment help, and to organize activities in which they may 
find fellowship. 

Poverty was indicated as an evil that is blighting the 
lives of many individuals and families. 

Amendment of the law on abortion was recommended 
to Parliament, “to make therapeutic abortion lawful when 
the continuance of pregnancy endangers the mother’s life 
or is likely seriously to impair her physical or mental 
health, and when authorized by a panel of qualified medi- 
cal authorities.” 

A study of bonanza merchandising, by giveaways, 
sweepstakes and trading stamps, was requested of presby- 
teries and sessions. It was condemned as forcing higher 
prices, creating an unnatural demand for goods and ser- 
vices beyond what can be afforded, promoting greed, and 
encourages the worship of “Lady Luck”. Appropriate 
legislation to curtail it should be sought in every province. 

The assembly favoured legislation to control not only 
the sale of the drug LSD, but also the use and possession 
of it. 

It affirmed the right of all persons to a day of rest for 
the worship of God, and urged employers to do all pos- 
sible to keep Sunday free. 


Capital Punishment 

For the first time in history the general assembly voted 
in favour of the abolition of capital punishment. It did so 
without prejudice to the statement on church and nation 
adopted in 1954, which affirmed the right of the state to 
inflict capital punishment. While this assembly affirmed 
that right, it rejected capital punishment on moral and 
ethical grounds. 


Home Missions 

Four servants of the church were awarded citations 
for 15 years of service in home missions on Thursday 
evening. They were the Rev. George Telcs, Rev. Dr. A. 
E. Morrison, Rev. Dr. W. O. Nugent and a catechist, D. 
S. McLaren. 

The 400th anniversary of the Reformed Church in 
Hungary was observed by having the Rev. L. Vietorisz 


He 


5; approved, abortion favoured conditionally,at Ottawa 


conduct devotions in Hungarian. The Rev. F. W. Metzger 
then gave a brief account of the history of that church. 
The Rev. John C. Cooper presented a new film on 
church extension, The Open Door. The Rev. Eric Beggs 
stressed the importance of missionary education. 


Overseas Missions 

Thanks to Canadian Presbyterians for their generous 
response to the relief appeal for India in 1965 and 1966 
was expressed by Miss Margaret Kennedy at the Friday 
evening sederunt. While conditions are still serious this 
year, the churches and the government are better organ- 
ized to feed the people and provide them with gainful 
employment, she stated. Through Canadian help new wells 
were dug, old wells cleaned and deepened, fields cleared 
and planted, and roads built and repaired. 

The Rev. Walter McLean, who was to address the 
assembly on conditions in Nigeria, from which he had 
just returned, was reported to be in an Ottawa hospital. 
Rev. Dr. E. H. Johnson said that while political condi- 
tions in Nigeria caused concern, there was hope that they 
would improve. 

An appeal to Canadiaris to support the economic and 
cultural development of other peoples in this centennial 
year was made to the general assembly by Mr. J. Duncan 
Edmonds, part-time director of the centennial interna- 
tional development program for the government of 
Canada. 

Dr. E. H. Johnson was taken by surprise when he was 
given a citation for long service with the general board of 
missions. He started as a home missionary, then went to 
Manchuria, was appointed secretary for missionary edu- 
cation, and later became secretary for overseas missions. 


International Affairs 

Regarding the war in Vietnam the assembly amended 
the report of the committee on international affairs to 
read: 

“The Presbyterian Church in Canada expresses its 
prayerful support of all efforts made by the Prime Minis- 
ter, the Minister of External Affairs, and the Parliament 
of Canada to press for an early end to hostilities in Viet- 
nam and the beginning of negotiations open and accept- 
able to all parties in the conflict. In this regard we would 
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LEFT: Precentor John MacFarlane led the sing- 
ing of Psalms with the congregation seated at 
the Covenanters’ service in Vincent Massey 

- Park, Ottawa, on Sunday afternoon. — 


‘BELOW, TOP: From left, Rev. Charles Mac- 
Donald of Elmsdale, N.S.; Rev. Roderick Mac- 
 Leod, Lucknow, Ont., and Rev. Hugh Jack, | 
_ Homilton, Ont. — oe 


a BELOW, BOTTOM: In the lunch “soi oF Knox Church 
: operated by the ladies of the congregation. 
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encourage the government to use its influence in securing 
a cessation of hostilities in Vietnam.” 

Support was given for participation by Canadian forces 
in any peace-keeping operation in Vietnam or elsewhere. 
The report urged that preparations be made now for a 
widespread program of relief and rehabilitation for both 
North and South Vietnam at such time as the war may be 
terminated. Mr. U. Thant, secretary general of the United 
Nations, was thanked for his personal efforts towards 
peace. 

The general assembly expressed its sympathy and con- 
cern for all who suffer and have suffered in the Middle 
East, Israelis and Arabs, combatants and civilians, and 
pledged help in providing relief and rehabilitation. 

It called upon the U.N. “to seek deep-level solutions 
of Middle East problems which take full account of the 
needs and rights of all the peoples and nations involved, 
with particular reference to the plight of Palestinian refu- 
gees.” 


National Development Fund 

Dr. Finlay G. Stewart outlined the history, organization 
and aims of the fund. The administrative council was asked 
to give encouragement and oversight to the campaign com- 
mittee. 


The Pension Fund 

An increase in pensions for ministers to $1,700 annu- 
ally was announced, effective, January 1, 1968. The age 
for retirement on full pension was lowered to 68 years 
instead of 70, after 40 years of service and effective im- 
mediately. The assembly provided for optional retirement 
at age 65, 66 or 67, on a reduced pension. 

The allowance for widows of ministers was increased 
from $750 to $850. 


Presbyterian Men 

The general assembly approved the cost of an assistant 
to the national director to be met from its budget from 
January 1, 1968. It designated the third Sunday in October 
as Laymen’s Sunday with the theme, “Good News for a 
New Age.” 


The 1968 General Assembly 

Knox College, Toronto, will be the meeting place of 
the 1968 general assembly, it was decided. The opening 
session on June 5 will be held in St. Andrew’s Church in 


downtown Toronto. 


The Presbyterian Record 
When Mr. F. J. Whilsmith presented the report of The 
Record committee there was some discussion of the in- 
crease in price of the individual rate from $1.50 to $2. 
On motion of the Rev. H. Lloyd Henderson it was 
agreed to ask the committee to study the feasability of 
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ABOVE, LEFT: Governor-General and Mrs. Roland Mich- 
ener were greeted by Rev. Dr. H. Douglas Stewart as 
they arrived at Knox Church for the assembly service on 
Sunday morning. 


ABOVE, RIGHT: Rey. A. Neville Davidson, left, former 
moderator of the Church of Scotland general assembly, 
discusses the lesson he read at the opening session with 
Dr. H. Douglas Stewart, minister of Knox Church, where 
the assembly was held. 


RIGHT: Two women elders made history by being the first 
female commissioners to general assembly. Left is Mrs. 
George Forrester of Cardinal, Ont., and Miss Mary Whale, 
director of overseas missions for the W.M.S. (W.D.) 
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supplying the church magazine to every Presbyterian 
home in Canada, and to consider adjusting advertising 
rates if this could be done. 


The Order of Deaconesses 

Formal action was taken by this general assembly to 
recognize the Order of Deaconesses, and to provide regu- 
lations for its organization and the relationship of deacon- 
esses to the courts of the church. A standing committee 
on the order was set up, with Rev. Dr. Ross K. Cameron 
as chairman. 

A minimum basic salary for deaconesses of $3,600, to 
be achieved by January, 1969, was adopted. The first 
deaconess council meeting will be held on June 14-15, 
1968. 


The Armed Forces Chaplaincy 

When the report of the armed forces chaplainary ser- 
vices committee was presented by Rev. Dr. H. A. Doig 
it was shown that 12 Presbyterians are serving with the 
Canadian forces. Capt. Stanley Self is in Germany and 
Capt. W. J. O. Isaac is in Cyprus. 

The chaplain general, Air Commodore E. S. Light, 
described unification of the Canadian forces as a high- 
light of the centennial year. Last year children in the 
Sunday schools on Canadian bases raised $50,000 to pro- 
vide a home for Arab refugees in Jordan, he stated. 


Knox College 

Prof, W. J. S. Farris of Laurentian University, Sudbury, 
was appointed to the chair of history and philosophy of 
religion and Christian ethics. Prof. Donald V. Wade left 
Knox College after 19 years of service last autumn to join 
the factulty of arts, Victoria University, Toronto. 


Status of Professors 

A proposal from a special committee that faculty mem- 
bers of both colleges should begin as lecturers and move 
up to full professorship was adopted in principle. It will 
be reported upon at the next general assembly after con- 
sultation with the committee on the structure of theological 
education. 


Minimum Stipends 

Effective January 1, 1968, basic stipends will be raised 
to $4,300 per year, plus a basic travel allowance of $500 
and a manse. This will apply to all ordained ministers at 
home and overseas, and to non-ordained missionaries over- 
seas. 

Increments in stipend were approved at the rate of $200 
for each of the first five years of service, and $100 at the 
end of each of the next four years of service. This will 
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apply to all ordained missionaries and non-ordained over- 
seas appointees, and to ordained ministers on the basic 
stipend. Thus a minister who qualified will be eligible for 
total increments of $1,400 after nine years of service. 

This action is to be taken by the administrative council 
as it finds that funds for it are available. 


Protest Against R.C. Delegate 

A written protest against the action of those responsible 
for inviting the papal delegate to bring greetings without 
prior consent of the general assembly was entered by the 
Rev. H. M. MacRury of Toronto. 

A motion of commendation to those responsible for the 
visit, moved by Principal J. S. Glen and seconded by the 
Rev. H. Lloyd Henderson, was passed by a standing vote 
recorded as 122 for and 46 against. Mr. Murdo Nicolson 
and others recorded their dissent. 


Ministerial Assistance 

From this fund $400 was given to 98 ministers on the 
minimum stipend and $165 for each eligible child in 
1966, in accordance with the provisions of the donor, Dr. 
H. A. Doig reported. 


Christian Education 

More than a million Canadian adults are going to 
school every week in night classes, extension courses and 
other forms of learning, the board of Christian education 
reported. It called upon the church to take Christian edu- 
cation of adults seriously, and referred to the assistance 
and leadership offered to congregations through presbytery 
and synod committees. In almost every community there 
are many persons who have gifts and training which could 
be used to enrich and support the educational work of 
the congregation. 

Christian education is now understood in terms of its 
function to prepare Christians for their involvement in 
the mission of the church everywhere in the world and in 
the ministries of the church which embrace whatever the 
whole church engages in through all the expressions of its 
life and action. 

The assembly agreed to the recommendation that the 
Covenant Life curriculum be the alternative to the Chris- 
tian Faith and Life curriculum. The latter is still the 
recommended church school curriculum of our church. 

It urged that young adults be drawn more fully into the 
life and work of the church, and that the courts of the 
church be asked to appoint capable young adults to boards 
and committees to share in planning and decision making. 


Sunday Services 

At the assembly church on Sunday morning one lesson 
was read by His Excellency the Governor General, with 
Mrs. Roland Michener also in attendance. The preacher 
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was the Very Rev. W. A. A. Park of the Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland. 

In the afternoon a Covenanter’s service was held in 
Vincent Massey Park, with Prof. A. L. Farris of Knox 
College preaching. 

In the evening Rev. Dr. N. G. Smith of The Presby- 
terian College gave the sermon at a service in Knox 
Church for which the committee on history was respon- 
sible. 


Articles of Faith 


In a joint report of the committee on articles of faith 
and the committee on inter-church relations a revised pre- 
face to a draft statement of faith was presented. Suggested 
study material regarding this statement and the new ordi- 
nation vows was outlined. Individuals throughout the 
whole church, and the courts of the church, are invited 
to present statements of faith to the joint committee. 

A recommendation of the committee on articles of faith 
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that the study document on admission to communicant 
membership as printed in its report be sent to presbyteries 
for study and report was adopted. 


Administrative Council 

The resignation of Dr. E. A. Thomson as secretary of 
the administrative council was accepted with great regret 
to take effect August 31, 1967. He will remain in a con- 
sultative capacity to the new secretary, Dr. L. H. Fowler, 
until February 29, 1968. Dr. Thomson will continue as a 
joint clerk of the general assembly. 

Tribute was paid to Rev. Dr. William Barclay for his 
years of service on the Trustee Board, and a scroll was 
presented to him. Rev. Dr. A. Lorne Mackay of Hamilton 
and Dr. H. E. Elborn, a Toronto elder, were appointed 
to that board. 

The assembly approved a gross authorized expenditure 
of $2,262,055 for 1967, and $2,289,074 for 1968, 


: 
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subject to adjustments by the administrative council. An 
additional amount up to $41,000 is to be made available 
for overseas work in 1968 if personnel becomes available. 


Stewardship and Budget 

A budget objective of $2,500,00 was approved for 
1968. Congregations are challenged to engage in an Every 
Person Visitation, with “Partnership in Creation” as the 
theme. 


Recruitment and Vocation 

A recruitment council within each presbytery composed 
of one delegate from each pastoral charge was proposed 
from the floor and the motion adopted. The presbytery 
councils will undertake a program of recruiting personnel 
for the ministry, and report to the committee on recruit- 


ment and vocation. 
An overture from the Presbytery of Prince Edward Is- 


LEFT: The clerks of assembly, 

Dr. E. A. Thomson and > 

Dr. L. H. Fowler, chat with = 
visitor from overseas, the 

_ Right Rey. G. Singh, moderator 

of the United Church of 

Northern India. — 0 


RIGHT: Rev. George Telcs, _ 
Brantford, and Rev. Dr. Allis- — 
air Morrison, Truro, N.S., 
_ received citations for 15 years’ 
service in home missions. _ 
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land asking that all self-supporting charges grant study 
leave to their ministers and make it a term of a future call 
was referred to presbyteries for study and report. 


Synod Corporations 

An important change was made when the setting up 
of a national corporation was approved. It will take over 
the assets and liabilities and carry on the business of the 
existing eight synod and presbytery corporations, that is 
raising funds for security to offer loans for church exten- 
sion. The new national corporation will be responsible 
to the general assembly, and its directors will represent 
the geographic regions of Canada. 


Revision of the Book of Praise 

Children’s hymns will be spaced throughout the new 
Book of Praise rather than kept in a separate section, the 
assembly decided on recommendation of the committee on 
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revision. It is seeking aid to find children’s hymns which 
are full of the true gospel and written in the idiom of this 
century. Mission hymns are also being sought, many of 
the present ones depict a missionary situation that no 
longer exists. 

Working in consultation with the presbyteries, the com- 
mittee has suggested the retirement of 217 hymns from 
the book now in use. A suggestion regarding a second 
verse for “O Canada” was referred back to the committee 
for reconsideration. 


Ewart College 

The board was given permission to apply for incorpora- 
tion of Ewart College as the first step towards recognition 
for the right to grant degrees in Christian education. 
Presbyteries are requested to forward to the clerks of 
assembly by January 31, 1968, nominations for the per- 
manent appointment of a lecturer on the staff. 


The Presbyterian College 

The college residence in Montreal is being used as a 
youth hostel for the church during Expo ’67, the chair- 
man of the board, L. G. McDougall, Q.C., reported. 

The L. W. Anderson lectures will be delivered on Sep- 
tember 27 and 28 in connection with the observance of 
the centenary of the college, which will conclude with a 
centennial convocation. 


The Committee on History 

Church libraries and church school libraries should be 
encouraged to stock the centennial publications produced 
under church sponsorship, the assembly agreed on recom- 
mendation of the committee on history. 

Reference was made to the 400th anniversary of the 
Reformed Church of Hungary, and to the celebration in 
October, 1967 of the 450th anniversary of the reforma- 
tion in Germany. 


Penmarvian House 

When the report of the committee on Penmarvian 
House was considered, it was agreed on recommendation 
of a special committee that had studied the matter for two 
years, “that there is no way to put Penmarvian to any 
better use than its present function as an elderly persons’ 
residence.” 


Inter-Church Aid, Refugee and World Service 

Discussion centred around the action of the administra- 
tive council in relation to this special appeal for emer- 
gency relief to churches and victims of disasters. Begin- 
ning this year credit for givings by congregations is not 
being given under the assembly’s budget, as this fund is 
regarded as an extra above and beyond the budget alloca- 
tion. 

The committee recommended that $30,000 be included 
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in the authorized budget expenditures for 1968 as a 
guaranteed amount for inter-church aid, refugee and world 
service, that this continue to be raised by a special appeal 
with the understanding that if receipts fall short of 
$30,000 they will be augmented from budget funds, if 
they exceed that amount the total givings be devoted to 
that purpose. 

This recommendation was referred to a joint confer- 
ence between the administrative council and the commit- 
tee, and authority was given the council to issue in the 
matter. . 


Other Matters 

When Miss Mary Whale made her first speech in the 
assembly, a commissioner asked that it be noted that this 
was the first time in history that a lady elder had spoken 
in our general assembly. The mayor of Portage la Prairie, 
Rev. H. L. Henderson, commented: “It certainly won’t be 
the last time.” 

When the chaplain-general, Air Commodore E. S. 
Light, who is an Anglican, spoke, he addressed the moder- 
ator as “Your Grace.” After the laughter he said, “You 
would make an excellent primate.” 

The moderator told a youth group from St. David's 
Church, Ottawa, who came to observe the assembly, 
‘When debates are tedious it is the process of democracy 
in action, and here we sometimes see it at its worst.” 

Lady Ibiam of Eastern Nigeria, who was in Canada 
for an international convention of the Voice of Women, 
addressed the assembly on Monday night, asking for 
prayers and support for her troubled land. 

The ladies of Knox Church, Ottawa, provided excel- 
lent lunch facilities for the commissioners in their tuck 
shop. Four of the Ottawa churches provided dinners for 
the assembly. 

Senator Norman Paterson and his gracious wife enter- 
tained the commissioners at a garden party at their home 
on Saturday afternoon. 

The arrangements committee of Ottawa Presbytery 
did an excellent job. Special thanks are due to Mr. John 
Birchenough who handled the billeting and any other 
problem that came his way. 

A resolution of appreciation was recorded to Mr. Harry 
S. Reid, who retires June 30 after 25 years with the treas- 
urer and then the comptroller at the church offices. 

The moderator will travel to Trinidad for the first 
Sunday in 1968, when the centenary of the Presbyterian 
Church will be observed there. 

At the close of the general assembly on the afternoon 
of June 15 it was announced that Rev. Dr. James Dickson 
had died in Formosa of cancer of the brain early that 
morning. The moderator led in prayer and a cable was 
sent to Mrs. Dickson. 

A suggestion that in future the general assembly open 
on a Tuesday night, now that travel is speedier, is to be 
studied and reported upon in 1968. * 
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BELOW, RIGHT: Judge Edward M. Shortt of Perth, retiring 


BELOW, LEFT: Very Rev. W. A. A. Park, representing the 

Presbyterian Church in Ireland, with Dr. G. Deane Johnston, as chairman of the administrative council, and Rev. A. J. 

moderator of the 1966 general assembly. Gowland, secretary, the board of evangelism and social 
action. 
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Presbyterians actively participated in the weekend of special 
observances sponsored by Expo’s Christian Pavilion May 13 and 
14. Dr. C. Ritchie Bell of Montreal, left, represented the church 


@ Dawn was barely beginning to break, about 4:15 a.m., 
on May 13th, when our chartered bus drew up in front 
of First Presbyterian Church, Verdun, in Montreal. Here 
we would spend what was left of the night. For later that 
day we of Teen and Twenty Chapel were giving a pre- 
sentation at Expo 67, as part of the Christian Pavilion’s 
special program. 

The chapel is a contemporary youth ministry of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. Its main function is con- 
ducting youth worship services featuring a swinging seven- 
piece rhythm and blues combo, folk music and drama, 
combined with modern language. 

At Expo it would be our job to show how God’s love 
may be communicated to young people in a real, living 
manner. We felt greatly honoured in receiving the invi- 
tation, and for months had looked forward to this week- 
end, with eager anticipation mingled with trepidation. At 
last we had arrived! 

Besides the team directly responsible for conducting 
the chapel ministry, the group included others connected 
with it in various ways. 

What a mixture we were! Ages ranged from 16 up to 
30-plus, with high school and college students, working 
people, both church and non-church folk, a minister, a 
folk singer from Toronto’s bohemian Yorkville Village, 
and several inner city young people who frequent the coffee 
house at Queen Street East Presbyterian Church. 

Sleepily, the 37 of us straggled off the bus and into the 
church, laden with suitcases, sleeping bags, pillows and 
instruments. We were supposed to have slept on the bus, 
which left Toronto about 9 p.m. the previous day. But 
who can sleep when there are guitars to play, and songs 
to sing? 

It was grand to be met by two young people from First 
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at a Sunday service in the Autostade, just outside the grounds, 
where he read the lesson in French. On Saturday Teen and 
Twenty Chapel of Toronto, a contemporary youth ministry of The 


By Vale 


Church who — oh joy! — had a pot of coffee brewing 
for us. And it wasn’t long before we were hastily fling- 
ing sleeping bags on the cots provided, the girls on the 
auditorium stage and the fellows in a nearby room. By 
5 a.m. most were sound asleep, in spite of a few mishaps 
like lost luggage, and finding that the beds shot up into 
the air or collapsed if you sat down too hard on one end. 

No time had gone by at all, it seemed, when I turned 
over in bed and groaned to myself, “Oh no, I must be 
hearing things. It can’t be rock and roll at this ghastly 
hour!” I looked groggily at my watch. Eight a.m.! Where 
was the music coming from? 

The mystery was soon solved. Somebody had told the 
young people from First Church that we wanted to get up 
at eight. A transistor radio turned high was their way of 
gently awakening us! 

Before noon, three hours sleep notwithstanding, we 
were off to Expo. While those participating in the program 
got organized, the rest of us roamed around taking in the 
sights. 

The presentation was given after 5 p.m. on a windswept 
platform in Expo’s Place des Nations, a large outdoor 
amphitheatre. Over 5,000 braved the chilly winds .to at- 
tend the afternoon’s three-hour program, of which we were 
a part. And it was truly colourful, with Indian, Russian 
and sacred choral groups, French-Canadian folk singers, 
and brilliantly-costumed dancers. 

We had the second longest presentation of any group, 
15 minutes. This took the form of an abbreviated chapel 
service, with preaching by the Rev. John Pace of Hamil- 
ton, Ont., interspersed with music by the band, and some 
of our original songs sung by Jack Green, the program 
director. 

At the last minute the band decided it would be “real 
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Presbyterian Church in Canada, took part in a three-hour pro- 
gram in the outdoor Place des Nations. Members of its 7-piece 
band are shown, centre and right. And on Sunday night a concert 
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cool” if they all wore “shades” (sunglasses), in spite of 
there being no sun. So they appeared on the platform 
looking like Men of Mystery. 

As the band began to play the rest of us, tense and 
somewhat anxious, studied the audience. What would they 
think of all this? After all, the majority were not young 
people. 

Then smiles began appearing here and there, and toes 
started tapping. We were thrilled when some joined in 
handclapping during the closing Amen chorus. How proud 
we felt to be associated with such a crisp and profes- 

sional, as well as worshipful, presentation. 

A number came up from the audience afterward to com- 
mend us and ask questions. I was amused to spot Mr. 
Pace busily autographing Expo passports. 

That evening we saw more of Expo. The group I was 
with tramped in and out of pavilions and boutiques, and 
even found time for two rides on the mini-rail, a train- 
like affair that takes you over and around the top of Expo. 
At night the pavilions seen from this height are breath- 
taking, sparkling in brilliantly-coloured lights. 

Finally, exhausted, we boarded the subway and bus 
back to Verdun and First Church, stopping only for eats. 
People kept drifting into bed at various hours, depending 
on how hardy they were, for the weather was chilly and 
sleep had been scarce. 

On Sunday afternoon, while some went back to Expo, 
others toured Montreal by car with hospitable members 
of First Church. From the top of Mount Royal in the 
pleasant park there we could see the city spread out before 
us, and the island of Expo sparkling in the waters of the 
St. Lawrence. 

By this time I was wondering how we’d manage to last 
through the full chapel service planned for that evening 
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of sacred music was held in the Presbyterian Church of St. Andrew 
and St. Paul. On the same evening the Teen and Twenty Chapel 
sponsored a youth service in First Church, Verdun. 


in First Church. We were getting so tired. 

But back at the church the warm, gracious reception 
we received from everyone gave us all a lift. And soon 
we were caught up in the joyous expression of chapel 
worship, which aptly matched our mood. 

This service included an innovation — a prayer with 
interpretative guitar accompaniment that was extremely 
effective. 

At the coffee house, which follows every chapel service, 
the band played and there was a rousing sing-song. 

We came in for a certain amount of ribbing about being 
from “Upper Canada.” And the minister of First Church, 
who drew a burst of laughter by appearing in sunglasses, 
commented wryly that if we could be as lively on so little 
sleep, he could hardly imagine what we’d do after a 
good rest. 

As we boarded the bus at about 11 p.m. for our over- 
night return journey to Toronto, I began to think about 
our hectic weekend. And I realized we’d experienced a 
great deal more than just a visit to Expo, exciting as that 
was. 

First, we had known the joy of sharing with others a 
form of youth ministry and expression that meant much 
to us all. And then, there was the richness and depth of 
the fellowship within the group. 

I remembered the impromptu discussions, the laughter. 
The times we shared and tried to help one another cope 
with personal problems, some of them serious. Such a 
varied group we were, yet in our joint experiences we 
had forged bonds of friendship and understanding that 
were deep and close. 

This weekend of fellowship and sharing was another 
of the many things that make participation in the chapel 
ministry so meaningful.* 
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STAKE 


EVERY 
PRESBYTERIAN 


By H. J. G. Jackson, Member, National Development and Management Committee. 


@ An old converted residence at 63 St. George Street, in 
mid-town Toronto, today is the nerve centre of a new, 
dynamic enterprise designed to strengthen and add depth 
to the unique role of The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
From here unfold plans that involve the lives and actions 
of more than 200,000 members and adherents. The nerve 
centre is a message centre: its communications flow out 
and in over the vast network of synods, presbyteries and 
congregations across Canada. The nerve centre is also a 
production centre for literature: folders, guidelines, lists, 
planning aids and training suggestions. All concern people. 
By mid-October this year, some 30,000 men and women 
will have received their specific assignments for special 
tasks in the enterprise. 

This nerve centre is general headquarters for the 
church’s National Development Fund. It is a capital fund 
with a minimum objective of $5,500,000 established by 
authority of the 1964 Presbyterian general assembly. Gen- 
eral chairman of the Development Fund is G. Maxwell 
Bell of Calgary, a member of Grace Church in that city. 


Something At Stake 


Every Presbyterian in Canada has something at stake 
in the fortunes of this Development Fund. Its plans con- 
cern the economic life of your minister who serves you 
variously as preacher, leader of worship, teacher, educa- 
tor, pastor, social worker and executive. The Develop- 
ment Fund plans are of interest to every Presbyterian who 
looks for assurance of an adequate supply of men and 
women equipped for the ministry. 

These plans also involve every Presbyterian who seeks 
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to help meet the needs of oppressed people on the frontiers 
of Christianity — people in India and other mission 
fields; of people living in unchurched areas; of people con- 
cerned with handling the social problems of the aged, the 
juvenile, the broken home. These plans envision substan- 
tial increases in the numbers of awakened, committed and 
dedicated Presbyterians. In short, for the first time within 
a century, this church has an exciting program to enable 
it to fulfil its role properly among mankind. 

The marshalling of Presbyterian resources through the 
National Development Fund meets the church’s real needs 
through the general development of the whole life of the 
church. The fund planners see two areas of primary con- 
cern: the ministry of the church; and Christian outreach. 


Development and Support of the Church’s Ministry 


The whole Presbyterian ministry of 200,000 laymen and 
800 ministers will benefit. It will benefit from a program 
of research and experimentation. This is to be carried out 
both by Presbyterians and by joint action with other chur- 
ches. Plans for research and experimentation are directed 
at discovering the full impact of a modern ministry. The 
aim is to attract increasing numbers of men and women to 
the ministry of the church. 

It is planned that Presbyterian schools and colleges 
re-examine their whole function and add to their basic 
teaching and professional training programs such courses 
and experience as needed to equip men and women for 
the new frontiers of a dynamic ministry. 

The Development Fund planners identify the ministry 
today with a very broad but definite meaning. There is 
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first the pastoral and clerical ministry. There is secondly 
the ministry of men and women with special training and 
special skills to carry out tasks requiring this specializa- 
tion. There is thirdly the real ministry of the entire Pres- 
byterian membership. The church’s greatest area of 
development is to move forward and assure the continuity 
of this full ministry. 

This is why the Development Fund also seeks to pro- 
vide the economic assurance needed to retain increasing 
numbers of men and women available for full-time ser- 
vice. 

The primary function of the plan will benefit every 
minister who now receives the minimum basic annual in- 
come. First, it finances the urgent preliminary action 
taken in 1966 to increase these ministers’ annual incomes 
by $400. Second, it provides the money to augment (by 
an additional $600) the basic total annual ministerial in- 
come to the level of $5,100. Immediately affected are 
at least 150 Presbyterian ministers — about 23% of all 
now holding pastoral charges. 

Exceeding the Development Fund’s minimum over-all 
objective of $5,500,000 will render possible consideration 
of other projects. The Development Fund planners also 
consider the eventual release of funds now designated for 
continuity of the ministry, as demands on these funds 
diminish. 

The Needs in Church Extension 

Within 20 years, Canada’s urban growth is expected to 
double. Great and rapid growth like this brings to the 
church an unparalleled opportunity. 

For every five Presbyterians in the church fellowship 
today, there will be six within a decade or so. The church 
sees itself as reversing the current declining rate of estab- 
lishment of new charges. In so doing, more regional con- 
gregations will be established. 

The fund planners do not envision the establishment of 
a witness for Christ in every neighbourhood. Rather, they 
advocate the strategy of locating new congregations and 
relocating the old in areas where a large number of people 
from several neighbourhoods can best be served. 

When the means are provided, the Development Fund 
could make three kinds of church-extension help possible: 

1. Monies for the purchase of land in advance of com- 
munity development. (Purpose is to ensure that land is 
available at a reasonable price if and when a congregation 
in a new residential area requires it. If the land is not re- 
quired, it can be bartered for a better site or sold, with 
the money reinvested elsewhere. ) 

2. A recoverable sum to lend to congregations (interest- 
free for five years) in the early stages of new-church 
development. 

3. A 15-to-20 year revolving fund for manse down- 
payments. 

Resources like these would enable the church to advance 
through establishment of the new or readaptation of the 
old at the potential rate of several charges each year. 


The Needs of Christianity Overseas 

One hundred years ago, Presbyterians from Canada 
helped to found the Presbyterian Church of Formosa. It 
is now one of the most vigorous Christian churches in 
Asia. 

Here and in the overseas mission fields of India (Bhil 
and Jhansi) Guyana, Japan and Nigeria — involving 
national populations of many millions — the Presbyterian 
Church seeks to strengthen its Christian communities. 
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It is on the alert for opportunities to meet needs for 
buildings, clinics and equipment to supply the dedicated 
people who are trained and willing to undertake the 
church’s witness on other continents and amid other 
peoples. 

It encourages and supports new experiments in evan- 
gelism, Christian education, medicine and economic de- 
velopment. 

It operates a program to marshal the services of Pres- 
byterian laymen abroad. 

Through scholarships and other aid, it helps train men 
and women of competence and integrity for leadership in 
newly independent nations, such as Nigeria and Guyana. 

In terms of international benefit, no Development Fund 
project holds so much promise and hope as this. 


Christianity at Home 

A few years ago, the Kenora Fellowship Centre was 
created as a witness for Christ among Indian friends in 
Northwestern Ontario. Since then, as many as 400 Indians 
daily have taken part in this Centre’s activities. 

Here and elsewhere, expansion of Indian work through 
friendship centres and the establishment of new churches 
is only one of numerous opportunities for Development 
Fund planning and action. 

Presbyterian home missions operate across a broad 
front. It covers the manning and maintenance of the 
Christian ministry in congregations across Canada — on 
the Labrador and other frontiers; in isolated rural areas; 
in suburbia and inner city complexes like Armagh, Evan- 
gel Hall, Tyndale House, the Maritime Home for Girls 
and Interprovincial House; work in centres that handle 
the problems of the under-privileged child, the juvenile, 
the broken home and the aged; and in non-Anglo-Saxon 
communities such as more than 19 centres working with 
Chinese, Hungarian, Italian and Ukrainian groups. 

In Canadian universities, too, the Presbyterian Church 
seeks to stress spiritual and moral values as important in- 
tegral parts of student education and life. 


Marshalling the Resources 

For the development areas of primary concern, the fund 
planners specify these minimum financial requirements: 

$3,252,000 to assure development and support of the 
church’s ministry; 

$2,248,000 for development needed for projects in 
Christian outreach. 

Exact plans, needs and programs will be worked out 
by all departments of the church’s life and will become 
realities at the will of the church’s courts. 

In the lifetime of most Presbyterians, the National De- 
velopment Fund is a unique instrument. For the first time, 
with strong national leadership it offers a means of mar- 
shalling the resources to advance the whole life of the 
church. Presbyterian laymen played a full part in the 
planning; they now play a full part in the work of accom- 
plishment and implementation. This requires much time 
and much money. The peak of activity will be seen in 
November, 1967. 

Many laymen regard sacrificial participation in the 
Development Fund as representing in a very significant 
way the fulfilment of their Christian responsibilities. The 
National Development Fund program will be all the 
stronger because it will be created out of the freely given 
contributions by individuals, church groups and congrega- 
tions everywhere in Canada. * 
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NEWS 


Ordination of women 
Considered by Scottish assembly 

A proposal that women be eligible 
for ordination to the ministry was sent 
to presbyteries by the general assembly 
of the Church of Scotland, meeting in 
St. Giles’ Cathedral, Edinburgh, be- 
ginning May 23. 

They also referred to the Panel on 
Doctrine the question of deaconesses 
being admitted to the courts of the 
church. 

A proposal that homosexual acts in 
private between consenting adults 
should no longer be considered a 
criminal offence was presented by the 
social and moral welfare committee. 
It was rejected and instead, a counter- 
motion deploring the prevalence of 
homosexual practices was adopted. 

The assembly accepted the estimate 
of the stewardship and budget commit- 
tee that a sum of £1,500,000 would 
be required from congregations by 
1972. The convener stated that in 
1968 £1,074,000 would be needed 
but all they were likely to get was 
£980,000. To help meet the target 
“stewardship promoters” will be 
trained in each congregation. 


a 


Dr. Roy Sanderson, moderator of the 1967 
general assembly of the Church of Scotland, 
and Mrs. Sanderson, welcome Dr. G. Deane 
Johnston, moderator of the 1966 general 
assembly of our church, and Mrs. Johnston, 
at a garden party given by the Lord High 
Commissioner during the Scottish assembly. 


In the field of church extension, 16 
major building projects have been 
completed, making a total of 200 
erected since World War II. 

The Very Rev. Dr. Nevile David- 
son, convener of the interchurch rela- 
tions committee, said that the “high 
harsh walls of suspicion and distrust 
between denominations are beginning 
to crumble.” He denied reports of 
pressure groups within the Anglican- 
Presbyterian conversations. The assem- 
bly accepted a motion that recognized 
and respected the position of ministers 
and members who through conscience 
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and conviction would not  whole- 
heartedly agree in the objectives de- 
fined. 

The increase in the minimum sti- 
pend to £1,100 and a manse will take 
effect on July 1. 

The assembly received the report of 
the joint panel of members of the Con- 
gregational Union of Scotland and the 
Church of Scotland and sent it to pres- 
byteries for reply by the end of No- 
vember, 1967. 

A £250,000 hostel will be erected 
at Helensburgh, to serve the nuclear 
submarine base. It will provide ac- 
commodation for wives and children 
temporarily without a home, as well as 
shore sleeping accommodation for sub- 
mariners. 

In regard to mixed marriages be- 
tween Roman Catholics and Protes- 
tants, the Very Rev. Dr. A. Watt said 
that “something has been gained now 
that a non-Roman Catholic minister 
may be invited to give an address of 
exhortation and to recite prayers with 
the Roman Catholics after the comple- 
tion of a religious ceremony. He went 
on to say that such an invitation could 
only be regarded as a polite gesture 
which does nothing to solve the deep 
divergences of doctrine and practice. 
A recommendation was passed stating 
that it was not advisable for Church of 
Scotland ministers to participate in 
such marriage services. 

The moderator, the Right Rev. Dr. 
W. Roy Sanderson, gave a closing ad- 
dress on “responsibility,” praising the 
positive value of religious controversy, 
and stating that people should be en- 
couraged to think things out and search 
for truth. 


New Confession approved 
By United Presbyterian Church 


Approval of the Confession of 1967 
by about 800 commissioners to the 
general assembly of the United Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S.A., meet- 
ing in Portland, Oregon, May 16-24, 
marked the first major change in an 
official reformed statement of faith 
since adoption of the Westminster 
Confession in 1647. The document 
had received more than the required 
two-thirds vote of approval from the 
187 presbyteries. 

Commissioners learned that the 
Fifty Million Fund drive initiated 
three years ago to strengthen the 
church’s institutions and support its 
causes had been oversubscribed, with 
$53,533,282 pledged. It was the lar- 
gest single financial campaign in the 
church’s history. The drive has been 
extended for another year since some 
churches have not yet been able to 
participate. 

In electing as moderator the Rev. 


Eugene Smathers of Big Lick, Tenn., 
the assembly chose a pastor of a 75- 
member church over runner-up the 
Rev. William H. Hudnut, Jr., who 
had served large, affluent city congre- 
gations and headed the Fifty Million 
Fund drive. 

A “declaration of conscience” on 
the war in Vietnam was approved, 
and will be read from pulpits. It de- 
clares deep misgivings at the policy of 
military escalation and among other 
things urges that the U.S.A. take “ini- 
tiative that will create a climate of 
trust leading finally to the negotiating 
table.” A day of prayer for peace in 
Vietnam was set for June 25. 

Approval was given to a proposal 
for formation of union synods with the 
Presbyterian Church U.S. and _ the 
Reformed Church in America. Union 
congregations and presbyteries with 
these two denominations would also 
be permitted if this proposal is ap- 
proved by the presbyteries. 

If plans of the board of national 
missions are implemented, congrega- 
tions will be springing up that are not 
necessarily related to where people 
live, but may instead be organized 
around their work life or their social 
concerns. 


Irish assembly passes 
Religious discrimination report 

The assembly hall in Belfast was 
packed for the opening night of the 
general assembly of The Presbyterian 
Church in Belfast, meeting from June 
5-9. Outgoing moderator Dr. Alfred 
Martin spoke of a kindly but timid 
church: timid in tackling urgent issues 
such as war, religious and racial dis- 
crimination. 

The incoming moderator, Dr. 
William Boyd of Lisburn, urged cour- 
age and decision. In his closing address 
on Friday night he noted that this was 
an assembly which demonstrated that 
we no longer fear to state our differ- 
ences of interpretation and approach 
publicly. We were emerging from the 
tunnel of misunderstanding and mis- 
interpretation which had marked much 
ecumenical and anti-ecumenical debate 
in recent years. 

It was a quiet, good humoured and 
hard-working assembly. The report on 
religious discrimination which last year 
touched off hot debate was passed this 
year with no significant alternation. 

Many were delighted to welcome the 
moderator of the 1966 assembly of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
the Rev. Dr. G. Deane Johnston, who 
addressed the house. 

The Rev. Cyril Young, 20 years a 
missionary in India, was put in charge 
of overseas missions in place of Dr. 
Austin Fulton, who has retired. 
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Africanization proposed 
For churches in Guinea 

In a broadcast commemorating the 
10th anniversary of the first Guinean 
government, President Sekou Toure has 
renewed his demand for the “total 
Africanization” of Protestant and 
Roman Catholic churches in his West 
African country. The broadcast fol- 
lows the president’s recent declaration 
that any foreign clergy still in Guinea 
after June 1st will be expelled. Point- 
ing out that all the countries of Amer- 
ica, Asia and Europe have sought and 
obtained the promotion of their na- 
tionals to the leading offices in their 
churches, President Toure says that no 
one should be surprised that the 
Republic of Guinea is following the 
same course. 


Friendship Centre 
Seeks volunteer workers 

The Friendship Centre located in 
the old Avonmore Hotel at Gerrard 
and Jarvis Streets, Toronto, needs 
more volunteers, especially men who 
are free in the afternoon. They would 
help serve coffee and sit with the men 
who come, who are desperately in need 
of conversation, someone to play cards 
with or listen. 

The centre was started over three 
years ago by Holy Trinity Anglican 
Church but now volunteers come from 
six different denominations. No pre- 
vious experience is necessary, just a 
concern for one’s fellow human being 
on skid row, and a willingness to offer 
help, encouragement and friendship to 
these men who feel rejected by so- 
ciety. The centre is open from 2 p.m. 
to 4 p.m., and from 7 p.m. to 9 p.m. 
Last year over 122,000 men used its 
facilities and sometimes as many as 
400 come at one time. 

If you have two hours a week to 
spare and would be willing to help or 
would like more information, telephone 
the director of volunteers, Miss Helen 
Boyd, at HU 8-8920. 


Central place of the Bible 
Stressed by U.B.S. president 

Three tasks for the Christian were 
outlined by the Archbishop of York 
when he spoke at a special service of 
the Canadian Bible Society marking 
Canada’s centennial, May 30. 

Dr. Coggan said that we must see to 
it that Jesus is preached, that the Bible 
is central in every home and school in 
Canada in up-to-date language, and 
that the Bible is disseminated abroad. 
The Bible Society must take a central 
place in the strategy and generosity of 
the church of God throughout Canada, 
he stressed. 

In an address to the general board 
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| WAS HUNGRY AND YOU FED ME... 


YOUR LOVE AND 
ABUNDANCE 
WITH A 


SHARE 


A PERSONAL 


CENTENNIAL 
YEAR 


OPPORTUNITY 


NEEDY CHILD 


Your concern can help a little child 
like this to a wonderful new beginning 
in life. Christian Children’s Fund 
mail carries a constant stream of 
appreciative notes and letters from 
grateful children and their happy and 
delighted sponsors. We co-operate with 
recognized mission boards and gov- 
ernment welfare agencies in more than 
50 countries to provide care for desti- 
tute children. In Korea alone CCF 
has nearly 100 Homes; 22 in Hong 
Kong; nearly 50 in India—and yet the 
lists of applications seem unending. 
You and your family, Sunday School 
class or church group can express 


your concern and love in a very 
meaningful and personal way by 
making it possible for Christian 
Children’s Fund to assist children in 
orphanages, schools and special 
projects in a warm personal friend- 
ship. 

For only $10 a month you can 
sponsor a deserving child. You will 
receive the child’s picture, life history 
and the opportunity to exchange 
letters—and love. Will you make this 
your own personal Centennial project 
for 1967? Right now sponsors are 
needed most in: India, Korea, Hong 
Kong, Viet Nam and South America. 


Receipts for Income Tax Are Issued Promptly 
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| (Name Country ) by the Income Tax . 
| I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). Branch of the Dept. of i 
Enclosed is payment for the Reve <p e " ah a a, 
| full year [] first month [J approve y U.S. State | 
a ns oe : Department Advisory ; 
i I cannot “sponsor” a child but want Commission on Voluntary , i 4 
to help b Diebold eee borencantetes noes Foreign Aid, member of ~ 
i Scarenrege the Foreign Missions Oa g 
Nari erences tnsee ccs ceases Bes Mecca sk eantin sec Division of the National wifes a 
| Address Council of Churches. Christian Children’s | 
Fae Sok SE peer Nr eS Fund assists over 76,000 children in 
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Gifts of any amount are welcome. over 50 countries. 
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== CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA~ 


Why pay 

life insurance premiums 
of aman of 31... 

when you're only 28? 


There’s a three year difference in premium rates 
between Presbyterian MINISTERS’ FUND and other 
companies who specialize in insuring clergymen. 


At age 28, such firms charge you $150.60 for $10,000 of 
permanent life insurance; our yearly premium is only $138.40! 
Only if you wait until you are 31 will you pay $153.20 

for $10,000 worth of permanent life insurance from 
Presbyterian MINISTERS’ FUND. 


This differential holds true no matter what age you attain, 

as long as you are insurable. With other companies you pay 

at least 8.8°%, more for equal coverage! The reason? 
Presbyterian MINISTERS’ FUND insures only ministers, 
seminary students, missionaries overseas —and their families. 
You, and others in our chosen vocation, live quite a bit longer, 
and so do our wives and children —and thus are entitled 

to the Fund’s extremely low rates. 


We will remain the ‘Ministers’ own life insurance 
Company’’" as we have for 250 years. In this way we can 
guarantee you permanent life insurance protection 

at rates lower than any other company. 


Before you buy any life insurance, please contact us. 
Use the coupon below for information. 


Presbyterian 


MINISTERS’ FUND ......- 


LIFE INSURANCE 


Home Office: 1809 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 19103 *>S. Carson Wasson, D.D., Pres, 
In Canada: 213 Bloor Bldg., 57 Bloor St., W., Toronto 5, Ontario 


Please send me information about the insurance rates and policies offered by 
the Fund. 


Date: of Birth f vetht ee ee ee ane Telephone Nosaawse. amie 


A NONDENOMINATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY FOR THE CLERGY PR=ee 


of the Canadian Bible Society the 
Archbishop, who is president of the 
United Bible Societies, reported that 
1966 distribution of scriptures in 155 
countries reached 93 million copies, an 
increase of 20%. In Canada the 
amount raised for work abroad was 
$690,000, an increase of 10% over 
1965. 

Portions of the Bible became avail- 
able last year in 30 additional lan- 
guages, bringing the total number of 
languages in which some part of the 
scriptures is printed to 1,280. 

The general secretary, Dr. Kenneth 
G. McMillan, pointed out that Can- 
ada’s share of the world budget of 
seven million dollars for 1967 is 
$800,000. 

Dr. Henry D. Hicks, president of 
Dalhousie University, Halifax, chaired 
the board meeting as president of the 
Canadian Bible Society. 


Christian radio station 
Approved for Manila 

The first Christian radio station 
serving Southeast Asia will shortly go 
into operation in Manila. Approval 
for the project was given some months 
ago by the Philippine government. To 
be known as the Southeast Asia Radio 
Voice, the new station’s short wave 
facilities will be used by a number of 
national Christian councils throughout 
the Far East. The Manila radio station 
has grown out of a series of talks ar- 
ranged by the East Asia Christian 
Conference among various churches in 
16 Asian countries. Contributions to- 
wards its construction were made by 
church groups around the world. 


Budget Receipts | 


bly’s budget on May 31, as com- 
pared to $539,023 at the same 
time last year. 

Expenditures for the first Bye 
months of 1967 amounted to — 
pees as against $792,212 in — 
1966. : ee 


Churches’ right to speak 
On world issues upheld 

The churches’ right and duty to be 
involved in international affairs was 
strongly defended by 60 lay and cler- 
ical leaders of churches around the 
world who attended a six-day, top-level 
consultation held at The Hague in 
April under the sponsorship of the 
World Council of Churches. 

However, the group declared: “The 
churches are not required to maintain 
a running commentary on the inter- 
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national newsreel. A talkative church 
is not thereby a prophetic church, and 
there are times to keep silent.” 

This conclusion was contained in the 
report dealing with the theological 
bases of the churches’ work on the 
international scene. Other major areas 
covered were: issues and priorities for 
future work in this field, and the 
organization and structure required for 
dealing with these issues. 

The consultation was called speci- 
fically to review the work of the 
WCC’s commission of the churches on 
international affairs (CCIA). Propo- 
sals based on the findings of the con- 
sultation will be submitted for action 
to the WCC central committee when 
it meets at Crete in August. 

“The primary criterion for deter- 
mining when the church should speak,” 
said the group working on theology, 
“derives from the concern of the 
church for man in the light of the gos- 
pel — whenever there are threats to 
human life or possibilities for its en- 
richment. 

“Especially when nobody else speaks 
in such situations the voice of the 
church should be heard; when, again, 
the truth is known but not respected 
or men will not dare utter it, the 
church has the duty to declare it.” 

Further, it was said, those in the 
church who are “charged with repre- 
sentative utterance are bound by their 
understanding of God’s will in the 
situation even above their assessment 
of the majority view of church mem- 
bers. They may at times have a duty 
to speak in warning or counsel to one 
or more member churches.” 

It is not necessary to define explicit- 
ly “the theological justification of each 
particular statement and action,” the 
group said. “The Christian character 
of a statement consists not in a ser- 
monic form or in its garment of bib- 
lical quotations, but in the nature of 
the truth it expresses and the relevance 
with which it is uttered.” 

The report said the churches must 
be thoroughly informed about the is- 
sues on which they speak, and at the 
same time “have the courage to risk 
being wrong. (They) must make plain 
that their decision is a human one, sub- 
ject to the limitation of our frailty, 
though we may hope also illuminated 
by the Holy Spirit. Nor must we hide 
from ourselves the ambiguity of all 
political choices, nor seek to evade 
action on this account.” 

The group charged with making re- 
commendations on major issues and 
priorities for future work proposed 
three categories: issues for represen- 
tation to the United Nations, govern- 
ments and other appropriate bodies; 
issues for study; and issues for dia- 
logue. 
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Major issues in the first category 
included: protection of human rights, 
including those of refugees, migrants, 
and victims of poverty, hunger and 
disease; colonialism and neo-colonial- 
ism; racial and ethnic intolerance; and 
the positive promotion and making of 
peace. 

Chief areas for study were listed as: 
strategies of economic and social de- 
velopment; changes in international 
structures; the ethics of the use of 
violence to secure economic, social 
and political change; and the impact 
of the technological revolution on the 
pattern of world community. 

In speaking of the need for dialogue, 
the working group recommended 
bringing together persons with detailed 
knowledge of particular problems, 
such as conflicts between neighbour- 
ing states, and of various cultural, ideo- 
logical and theological issues. 

It also suggested “active co-opera- 
tion” on particular problems with the 
Roman Catholic Church “as far as is 
practicable”. Churches must also be 
ready to co-operate with men of other 
faiths or with those “of no faith at 
all,” it was stated. 


Presbyterian College 
Marks 100th anniversary 

The beginning of classes in Presby- 
terian College, Montreal, 100 years 
ago, will be celebrated by special 
events on September 27 and 28. Lec- 
tures on “Theological Education Today 
and Tomorrow” will be given by the 
Rev. Charles R. Feilding of Trinity 
College, Toronto, the Rev. Stanley B. 
Frost of McGill University, Montreal, 
and the Rev. Walter D. Wagoner, 
executive director of the fund for theo- 
logical education. A centennial convo- 
cation, at which honorary degrees will 
be conferred, will be held September 
28 in the Church of St. Andrew and 
St. Paul, with the Rev. Jessie H. Ziegler 
of the American Association of Theo- 
logical Schools, as the speaker. A ban- 
quet is planned for the previous even- 
ing at which the Rev. Nathaniel H. 
Parker of McMaster University, will 
speak. 


Hayloft Theatre 
Presents new play 

Hilda Powicke’s new play No 
Longer At Ease will be performed by 
the Company of Pilgrims at the Reli- 
gion and Theatre Council’s Hayloft 
Theatre, Caledon Hills. The theatre 
will run one weekend only this sum- 
mer, July 21-23. The play is about the 
agonies of a woman searching for 
meaning in the face of the church’s 
irrelevancy in today’s world. Tickets 
are available from the Council at 11 
Trinity Square, Toronto 1. 
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alber€ 
college 


founded 1857 


Where youth develops 
its full potential 

One of Canada's oldest co-education- 
al colleges providing a sound cultural 
educationina Christian environment. 
* Grades IX to XIII * Secretarial & 
Business * Cultural Courses * Music 
& Drama * Swim pool and full 
range of sports activities. 

For information and illustrated pro- 
spectus write: 

H. B. Simpson, B.A., Principal 
Albert College, Belleville, Ont., Canada 
SS 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
SANCTUARY LAMPS 
ENGRAVED PLATES 
COLLECTION PLATES 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICES 
BRASS & BRONZE 
MEMORIAL PLAQUES 
Catalogues on request 
(State which required) 

“ Wills”’ 


METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. 


A reading congregation is 

an informed congregation; 
an informed congregation 

is an interested congregation; 
an interested congregation 

is an active serving 
congregation. 
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The dedication service for the Gushue Taylor Memorial Building at Lo shen Government 
Leprosarium, (top) south of Taipai, Formosa, was held in the chapel (below). The building 
will be used as a reading room for the patients. 


Editor says McLuhan 
Has “large implications” 


“Targe implications for many as- 
pects of reformed theology” are attri- 
buted to the thinking of Canadian mass 
media philosopher Marshall McLuhan 
in a column written for an official 
publication of the Reformed Church 
in America. 

According to McLuhan, “with the 
invention of printing, the word became 
something to be read and no longer 
something to be heard,” writes Dr. 
Howard Hageman in a recent issue of 
the Church Herald. 


The corollary is that “we are leav- 
ing the age of printing and passing into 
the age of electronic communications,” 
and that “the word is once again as- 
suming a new form, an event to be 
heard and seen in its totality and ap- 
propriated by the whole man, not just 
by his eyes or his ears.” 

Hageman notes that by the 17th 
century, for reformed theologians the 
“word” had come to mean the printed 
words of scripture, a perfectly logical 
development in terms of McLuhan’s 
thesis. 
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“But if the printed word is now slip- 
ping in favour of another kind of word, 
where is that going to leave us?” asks 
the reformed churchman. 

“It may be that the very cultural 
revolution through which we are living 
is forcing us to ask just what it is that 
we mean by the word of God.” 


English Presbyterians may 
Join with Congregationalists 


The uniting of the Presbyterian 
Church of England and the Congrega- 
tional Church in England and Wales 
by 1970 under the name of “the Re- 
formed Church” is envisaged in a 
“basis for union” published this spring. 

If the two governing bodies com- 
mend the union at their general assem- 
blies this month, the plan will come 
back for revision next year, with final 
revision being effected in 1969 and 
ratification in 1970. 

Dr. John Marsh, principal of Mans- 
field College, Oxford, said that the 
proposed union would be the first to 
take place in Britain across denomina- 
tional boundaries. 


Commenting editorially, the British 
Weekly said: “What is highly signifi- 
cant is that this union involves the 
merging of two different kinds of 
policy. Such a union has not been suc- 
cessfully accomplished in this country 
for 400 years.” 

According to the latest reports, the 
Congregational churches have a mem- 
bership of 198,488 and possess 2,759 
churches and places of worship with 
1,254 ministers, of whom 40 are 
women. The Presbyterian Church of 
England is considerably smaller, with 
a membership of 67,629 in 330 
churches. It has 290 ministers. 


Lutheran-Reformed talks 
Propose ‘’ways to unity” 


A five-year series of discussions be- 
tween reformed and Lutheran theolog- 
ians from 11 European countries ended 
with a call to churches of the two con- 
fessions to move forward “on the road 
toward one another.” 

The five-day meeting in Switzerland 
was the fifth and last in a series which 
began in 1963. The talks were spon- 
sored by the Department on Faith and 
Order of the World Council of Chur- 
ches in co-operation with the Depart- 
ments of Theology of the Lutheran 
World Federation and the World Al- 
liance of Reformed Churches. 

The report adopted offers specific 
suggestions for progress toward unity 
in three areas: 

1. Further theological discussion is 
proposed “at various levels” in order 
to clarify the traditional doctrinal dif- 
ferences and to determine whether 
they still have ‘“a church-dividing 
character.” 

On the basis of its own experience, 
the working group suggests that it may 
be possible today for Lutheran and re- 
formed theologians to agree on new 
joint statements which show that “the 
reciprocal confessional anathemas of 
the past have lost the significance they 
once had and that interchurch fellow- 
ship is possible”. Such statements need 
not have the formal character of a new 
confession, the report adds, for they 
would show that the confessions of the 
past can be understood as having their 
place and significance within a com- 
mon communion. 

2. Since liturgical differences are a 
chief barrier to unity, commissions 
charged by the churches to study and 
draft forms of worship should consult 
with one another. 

3. In all areas of church activity, 
Europe’s Lutheran and reformed chur- 
ches are urged to follow the principle 
formulated by the third World Con- 
ference on Faith and Order in Lund 
(1952) and “do everything together”. 
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except what conscience demands be 
done separately.” 


Atlantic Synod 
Marks anniversary 

The 150th anniversary of the forma- 
tion of the Synod of the Atlantic Prov- 
inces was celebrated on June 18th in 
St. James Church, Truro, N.S. The 
Rev. Dr. Ritchie C. Bell of Montreal 
was the speaker, and music was pro- 
vided by the Princeton Theological 
Seminary male chorus. Also in attend- 
ance were the Lieut.-Governor, the 
moderators of the presbyteries which 
originally formed the synod, as well 
as the present moderator of synod, the 
Rev. L. E. Blaikie of Moncton, N.B. 


CENTENNIAL PROJECTS 


The interior of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Moosomin, Sask., has been renovated 
as a centennial project. 

Along with the other churches in 
their community, Drummond Hill 
Church, Niagara Falls, Ont., is having 
an open house, so that all in the com- 
munity may get to know each other’s 
church home. 

Thee@.Gel of: First .Ghutch,,, Pt: 
Colborne, Ont., held a centennial 
candlelighting service. 

Explorers of Niagara Presbytery 
presented three crabtrees to Camp Go- 
forth as a centennial gift, during a 
camp day on May 27. 


ALEXANDR. 


CENTENNIAL PROJECT 


CANADA: CHBIST... 
CHRIST: » CANADA 


This large sign advertises the centennial 
project of Alexandra Church, Brantford, 
Ont., which is to extend its Christian 
witness in the community. They will seek 
100 new members through a visitation 
program. Special events such as a trip to 
Expo and a church school essay contest are 
planned to encourage greater participation 
in church activities. All the groups are also 
engaged in projects, and are trying to make 
their programs appealing to new members. 


The youth fellowship of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Avonmore, Ont., have formed 
a choir, which presented a centen- 
nial travelogue in sacred music and 
readings at an evening service. The 
offering of nearly $150 will go towards 
their objective of $300, for a stone 
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By being impartial. 


That’s the big difference about Independ- 
ent Agents—they’re impartial, since they 
aren’t tied to any one company. 
Independent agents represent many com- 
panies, and choose what they think best 
suits your needs. That’s the best way for 
you to buy insurance. 
WESTERN-BRITISH AMERICA deals 
only through Independent Agents, and 
together we offer you these benefits: Loe 
right policy at the right price, plus fast 
and fair claims service. 

Ask your agent for Western-British 
America protection. 
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church in Formosa. Also as a centen- 
nial project they contributed $25 
towards the Canadian Bible Society’s 
Bible-a-Month Club, whereby one 
Bible per month will be provided to 12 
different language areas of the world. 

Mira Ferry Church, Albert Bridge, 
Cape Breton, N.S., is redecorating the 
church interior as its centennial pro- 
ject. Their W.M.S. auxiliary project is 
a memorial book containing the names 
of deceased members. Also, a roll is 
being inscribed with the names of the 
first session in 1850. 


WX 
A new front entrance with cloakrooms and 
a new side entrance is the centennial project 
of Weston Church, Ont. Architect Walter 
Noble, right, explains the plans to Syd 
Wilson, general chairman of centennial 
committee, John Campbell, board chairman, 
Rev. Robin Boggs and Hector Boyd, board 
secretary. 


PERSONALS 


Prof. Trevor Wigney, an elder in 
St. John’s Church, Toronto, is return- 
ing to Australia to become principal 
of the new John Flyn College in North 
Queensland. 

Prof. Donald M. McLean, a member 
of the committee on inter-church rela- 
tions and an elder in Calvin Church, 
Toronto, has moved to Vancouver to 
become professor of medical micro- 
biology at the University of British 
Columbia. 

The choir of Runnymede Presby- 
terian Church, Toronto, honoured 
Harry S. Reid at a testimonial dinner 
on May 17. Mr. Reid has been organist 
and choir leader in seven churches for 
a period of 50 years. 

After 28 years as organist and choir- 
master of St. Andrew’s Church, Wing- 
ham, Ont., Harold Victor Pym has 
retired. He was presented with an in- 
scribed wrist watch by the congrega- 
tion. 

Mrs. Robert Lawrence of Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont., has been appointed clerk 
of the Presbytery of Algoma and North 
Bay. This is the first time that such a 
position has been held by a woman in 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
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BOOK CHAT 


THE BIG CHANGE, 

the challenge to radical change in the 
church, by Rex. R. Dolan 

@ A professor at the United Theologi- 
cal College, Montreal, gives a lively, 
popular review of the changes under- 
way in the contemporary church. In 
non-technical terms he discusses such 
matters as the relationship of clergy 
and laity, the death-of-God theolo- 
gians, current thinking about traditional 
doctrines, evangelism old and new, 
church worship — especially sermons, 
and the new morality. Dolan concludes 
by challenging the reader to be open 
to change and be prepared to make a 
contribution. (Ryerson, $1.25, paper) 


GOD AND EVIL, by William Fitch 
@ These biblical studies in the mys- 
tery of suffering and pain were de- 
livered by the minister of Knox Pres- 
byterian Church, Toronto, as a lecture 
series in The Toronto Bible College. 
The Bible affirms God’s sovereignty, 
yet evil and suffering is ever present. 
It is an intrusion, wrought by Satan, 
overcome by God through Christ’s vic- 
tory on the cross. Each well-structured 
chapter states one aspect of the prob- 
lem, then gives the scriptural answer 
in clear, beautiful prose. The emphasis 
is on the individual’s experience of 
evil and deliverance. The reader should 
read van den Heuvel’s The Rebellious 
Powers to balance this emphasis with 
the evil in today’s social structures. 
(Evangelical Publishers, $2.65 ) 

W. H. Fuller 


A HISTORY OF CANADIAN 
POLITICAL THOUGHT, 
by George P. deT. Glazebrook 
@ Although the title is misleading — 
it should be “A History of Canadian 
Political Action” — this is a helpful 
volume. The first chapters from the 
French regime to Confederation are 
especially well done. Probably the 
most helpful and interesting chapter is 
the last one on the “Problems of Cana- 
dian Unity” in which Glazebrook 
makes a most penetrating analysis of 
our perpetual problem. My biggest 
criticism would be that this is not a dis- 
cussion of Canadian political philo- 
sophy but a history of the political de- 
velopments in our country. Canada is 
not noted for its political philosophers 
but we have some worthy of Glaze- 
brook’s attention. (McClelland and 
Stewart, $10) 

Zander Dunn 
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FROM EARTH TO HEAVEN, 

by Isaac Asimov 

@ Seventeen science essays make us 
ponder such questions as “What is 
really the world’s highest mountain 
peak?” and “Are meteorites a danger 
to the earth?” We also grapple with 
brain-teasers like the mysteries of time 
and tide, the peculiar behaviour of 
electrons and protons, and why fluorine 
was so long a laboratory killer. Written 
in popular, readable style Asimov has 
a gift of making rather obscure scien- 
tific data intelligible and interesting. 
(Doubleday, $5) 


FIELDING’S TRAVEL GUIDE TO 
EUROPE — 1967 

@ For 20 years Temple Fielding has 
produced a travel guide kept up-to-date 
by the extensive tours made by his 
wife and himself. Completely inde- 
pendent and unsponsored, Fielding has 
gained a reputation for honest appraisal 
and candid expression of opinion re- 
garding hotel and travel facilities. 
Everything the traveller needs to know 
is covered here, even “Local Rackets”. 
Almost everything, we should say, not 
much is said about churches. But it is 
a library of information, no matter 
where you may be going in Europe. 
(George J. McLeod, $7.95) 


THE TIME IS NOON, 
by Pearl S. Buck 
@ For Joan Richards, the time is 
noon. The trials of her life’s morning 
are past. Her family — parents, mis- 
sionary sister and pilot brother — are 
gone. Her marriage is broken. Now, in 
her own home, surrounded by children 
who desperately need her, she looks 
to the afternoon, to the unknown 
future, with confidence and hope. Once 
again, Miss Buck has given us a novel 
to read, to enjoy, and indeed on which 
to ponder, when out of our own per- 
sonal cares and concerns we see that 
in our day, too, the time is noon, and 
the best is still to come if we choose 
to make it so. (Longmans, $7.95) 
Frances D. Nugent 


DAG HAMMARSKJOLD, 

by Henry P. Van Dusen 

@ For those who read Markings, by 
the late secretary-general of the U.N., 
Dag Hammarskjold, and found it 
obscure, here is a treatment which 
brings the diary’s entries into. focus. 
For those who know and love Markings 
this will be a penetrating exploration 
of the statesman and man of faith. 
Never separating Hammarskjold’s faith 
from his work, the author looks at the 
spiritual diary along with the daily 


relevant 
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concerned 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE AND SALVATION, 
Donald G. Bloesch. Examines the crucial 
connection between a believer’s behavior 
and his salvation, contending that the 
locus of salvation is two-fold — the Chris- 
tian life, as well as the cross of Christ. In- 
cludes relevant viewpoints from Luther, 
Calvin, Wesley, Barth, Niebuhr and Hans 
Kung. Cloth, $3.85. 


NOTHING BUT THE GOSPEL, Dr. Peter 
Eldersveld. A representative collection of 
outstanding radio messages delivered by 
Dr. Eldersveld during his many years as 
speaker on The Back to God Hour. Includes 
a wide range of subjects: mixed marriages, 
the home, Christian education, and other 
presentations of basic Christian doctrine. 
Cloth, $3.85 


GOD AND EVIL: Studies in the Mystery of 
Suffering and Pain, William Fitch. If God 
is both sovereign and good, why does He 
allow droughts, famine, ghettos, segre- 
gation, and bombs in Vietnam? Or is man 
responsible for the evil in this world? 
This book arises from an urgent pastoral 
concern to speak to such pressing ques- 
tions ina biblical way, by holding the Bible 
as the way to deliverance. Paper, $2.70 
7-24 
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Biblical places 
come alive 
through facts 
and pictures. Ex- 
cellent resource 
material. $1.00 per 
copy; $10.00 per doz. 
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World’s most widely used daily devotional guide. 


1908 Grand Ave. Nashyille, Tenn. 37203 
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GOSPEL FILMS 
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Unique idea 
for Centennial year 
fund raising, your 
home, or gifts 


New Centennial Prayer Plaques. Your Pro- 
vince’s Coat of Arms and Centennial Prayer 
beautifully engraved instainlesssteel. Mounted 
on rich mahogany, ready to hang. Plaques for 
each Province and Territory (Quebec, English 
or French). Endorsed by Centennial Commis- 
sion and Canadian Interfaith Conference. Ac- 
companied by the Conference’s special 
Centennial Declaration Certificate. 5” x 7”. 
$6.95 each. Send cheque or money order and 
state Province desired, or write for quantity 
discount prices to: 


@1 Doubleday Pubiishers 


Trade Department 
105 Bond St., Toronto, Ont. 


More Comfort Wearing 


FALSE TEETH 


Here is a pleasant way to overcome 
loose plate discomfort. FASTEETH, 
an improved powder, sprinkled on 
upper and lower plates holds them 
firmer so that they feel more com- 
fortable. No gummy, gooey, pasty 
taste or feeling. It’s alkaline (non- 
acid). Does not sour. Checks “plate 
odor breath’”’. Get FASTEETH today 
at drug counters everywhere. 
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events of his life. It reveals the abso- 
lute unity in the life of one who could 
write with all humility: “I am the 
vessel. The draught is God’s. And God 
is the thirsty one.” (Fitzhenry and 
Whiteside, $5.70)  H.J. Tourangeau 


FREE TO:LIVE; FREE TO) DIE; 
by Malcolm Boyd 

@ If you're young in either age or 
spirit, with a contemporary outlook on 
life, you'll enjoy these secular-style 
meditations. In his introduction the 
author says a person must “become 
involved, as Jesus is, with all of human 
life and his fellow men here, now... 
We cannot regard religious services, 
ecclesiastical persons and forms, church 
buildings, and a leather-bound copy of 
the Holy Bible in a hotel desk drawer 
as sacred, and think of race relations, 
schoolteachers, a jazz spot, and a copy 
of a play or novel as secular. All are 
a part of human life — passionately 
meaningful, and therefore holy.” This 
conviction is reflected in Boyd’s brief, 
pungent discussions of such topics as 
freedom, four-letter words, a traffic 
accident, and the man who’s killing 
himself for the company. (Holt, Rine- 
hart and Winston, $4.55) 


OTHER SANDALS, by Sally Watson 
@ A fascinating story for young people 
about Devra, a “kibbutznik” living in 
Israel with her parents on a kibbutz, 
and Eytan, who lives in Haifa with his 
parents, former kibbutz dwellers and 
friends of Devra’s family. These teen- 
agers swap sandals for the summer. 
Eytan finds kibbutz life strange and 
almost unbearable until he takes a long, 
hard look at himself and tries to change 
his attitudes and behaviour. Devra, 
strongly prejudiced against Arabs, finds 
many surprises in Haifa and has a new 
set of values when she returns home. 
(Holt, Rinehart and Winston, $4) 
Janet Voisey 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF FLOW- 
ERLESS PLANTS, F. H. Brightman 
and B. E. Nicholson 

@ Camp leaders and others interested 
in nature study will welcome this useful 
guide to common seaweeds, fungi, 
mosses, lichens and ferns. Although 
its origin is British, most of the plants 
will be familiar to Canadians. (Oxford, 


$9) 


PROPHETIC VOICES IN CONTEM- 
PORARY THEOLOGY, 

by Alvin C. Porteous 

@ Brief but comprehensive summaries 
of the thought of Barth, Bultmann, 
Tillich, Niebuhr and _ Bonhoeffer. 
(Welch, $4.25) 
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Dr. and Mrs. Robertson Millar were honoured A recliner chair was presented to J. Wilfred 


by Westmount Church, Edmonton, Alta., on Sheriff, second from left, marking over 40 
their golden wedding anniversary, and Dr. years as secretary of St. Paul’s Church, 
Millar’s anniversary of 50 years as an Glace Bay, N.S. With him are, left, Elmer 
ordained minister. He received a wallet, Ervin, vice-chairman of the board, Mrs. 
and Mrs. J. E. Bigelow, right, presented a Sheriff and Cathy MacKay, who presented 
bouquet to Mrs. Millar. Gifts were also a bouquet. 


given by Edmonton Presbytery. 


Old fashioned dress was worn at a com- St. Andrew’s Church, Newmarket, Ont., 


munity centennial service in St. Paul’s presented a cheque for an electric dryer at 
Church, Glammis, Ont. The sanctuary was the Friendship Centre, Kenora, as their 
decorated in the style of a century ago, and centennial project. Making the presentation 
long handled offering boxes made for the to Stephen Robinson, director, is Rev. W. 
occasion were used. |. McElwain, right. 


The new church built by the general board of missions for the French-speaking congregation 
of Saint-Marc in Quebec City was dedicated on April 22 this spring. Shown, left, are Rev. 
Jean Cruvellier, the minister, André Moréna, session clerk, Louis Varfalvy, designer and 
general contractor, who is shown presenting the keys, Rev. J. van der Wal, moderator of 
Quebec Presbytery, and in front, Rita Varfalvy. 
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™ The rural congregations of Mc- 
Donald’s Corners, Elphin and Snow 
Road, Ont. received 17 young people 
into membership, after each wrote a 
letter to their respective sessions, 
stating their reasons for wishing to join 
the church. 


™ A combined visitation project was 
carried out by three churches in 
Oshawa, Ont., Knox, St. Paul’s and St. 
Luke’s. Twenty-two visitors made 400 
calls and discovered over 30 families 
interested in St. Luke’s Church, an ex- 
tension charge. 


= A baptismal font was given by the 
family of Mr. and Mrs. James A. Car- 
ruthers, in their memory, to Appin 
Church, Ont. 


@ St. James Church, North Yarmouth, 
Ont., received a pulpit fall from Mr. 
and Mrs. Gordon K. Brown in memory 
of Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Ferguson. 


mM St. Andrew’s Church, Whycoco- 
magh, N.S., has received a picture of 
the head of Christ in memory of Miss 
Margaret J. R. MacDonald, mission- 
ary in India, given by Mrs. G Schom- 
bara. 


m@ St. Andrew’s Church, Amherstburg, 
Ont., marked its 139th anniversary on 
May 28 by burning the mortgages on 
the Christian education building. Also, 
a presentation was made to the retiring 
clerk of session, Ray W. Kenyon. 


@ A Bible and lectern has been given 
to Chalmers Church, Calgary, Alta., in 
memory of Mrs. Margaret A. Dalgleish. 


The session of Knox Church, Goderich, 
Ont., presented pulpit robes and a preaching 
scarf to their minister, Rev. G. L. Royal. 
With him, left, is session clerk Clifford R. 
Lowery, and Robert Bisset, former clerk. 


Fred Clark, centre, session clerk of Alberton 
Church, P.E.I., received a parchment on his 
90th birthday. With him are, left, Rev. J. 
S. McBride, interim-moderator, and A. R. 
Murray, catechist. 
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eff, PRESBYTERIAN MEN 


One of the very 
active men in the 
Presbytery of East 
Toronto is Julian A. 
Ritchie. Born’ in 
England, he went at 
an early age to the 
U.S-A* where: he re- 
ceived his initial edu- 
é cation, completing it 
JULIAN A. RITCHIE later in Toronto 
when the family took up residence 
there. 

Julian is an elder at Cooke’s Church, 
Toronto, and tenor soloist in the choir, 
as well as an adult Bible class teacher. 
He feels there is a great need for more 
men of the church to take part in a 
consistent program of Bible study, to 
fit them for an active witness in this 
modern age. With this in mind he 
organized the Presbyterian Men’s study 
and discussion group at Cooke’s, which 
he led until quite recently, when one 
of the young men took the leadership. 

In business Julian is the manager of 


the printing firm of J.H. Street & Co. 
in Toronto, where he started 27 years 
ago. He has a wife, Margaret, and 
daughter Frances, who are also active 
in the work of the church. 

Julian likes oil painting and garden- 
ing and the odd golf game when time 
permits. His brother is Squadron 
Leader the Rev. Richard Ritchie, Pres- 
byterian Air Force chaplain in Green- 
wood Base, Nova Scotia. 


The annual spring rally of Niagara 
Presbytery PM was held in First 
Church, Stamford, Ont., on May 10. 
Over 170 attended, and most of the 
ministers in the presbytery were pres- 
ent. The national committee of PM 
was represented by Jim Laing of Ham- 
ilton. An address was given by the 
Hon. Robert Welch, Provincial Secre- 
tary in the Ontario government. 


Anniversaries 


142nd, Knox, Vankleek Hill, Ont., 
May 21, (Rev.) J. A. McGowan). 


118th—Knox Church,  Craighurst, 
Ont., June 25. 
117th—Mt. Zion Church, Ridgetown, 


Ont., May 28, (Rev. Mervyn E. 
Tubb). 


116th — Orillia Church, Ont., May 
28, (Rev. Eric A. Beggs). 

113th — Knox Church, Wallaceburg, 
Ont., May 7, (Rev. R. D. A. 
Currie). 

111th — Durham Church, N.S., May 
7, (Rev. Fred Pauley). 

105th — Eden Mills Church, Ont., 
May 28, (Rev. D. R. Sinclair). 

13th—Calvin Church, Sudbury, Ont., 
May 28, (Rev. George R. Bell). 


YOUTH NEWS _ 


Accommodation for YPS_ groups 
visiting Expo is available during July 
and August. Write: Y.P. Billeting 
Project, c/o St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church, 496 Birch Ave., St. Lambert, 
Que. 


“What Can I Do For Christ” was 
the theme for the junior Christian 
Endeavour convention in New West- 
minster Church, Hamilton, Ont. on 
May 13, attended by 85 juniors and 
leaders. 


mE mE EH EE He Ee Es EF 
Classified Advertisements 


Advertisements in this section are 30 cents a word, minimum $7.50. 


Headings in caps, $1 extra. Consecutive rates available. 


Copy is due on the Ist of the month preceding date of publication. 


INNER CITY EXPLOration sponsored by 
the Inner City Committee of East Toronto 
Presbytery will be held again in Toronto 
September 5 - 15. Young People interested in 
urban ministry and mission may apply to 
Rey. Alex. Zeidman, 502 Spadina Avenue, 
Toronto 4. 


CAMPERS & TRAILERS 


At spacious Camp Goforth, near Dunnville: 
24 tent and trailer sites for self-contained 
camping. Study and recreation combined in 
this Presbyterian Camp. Dates open July 21 
to August 7. Reasonable rates. Information 
write: Rey. D. C. MacDonald, 103 Lot 
Street, Simcoe, Ontario. 


SELF-CONTAINED 
FAMILY CAMPING 


24 tent and trailer sites have been prepared 
for self-contained camping. In a Christian 
atmosphere come and enjoy a day or two 
weeks at Camp Goforth, July 21 to August 
7, near Dunnville. Reasonable rates. Infor- 
mation write registrar: Rev. D. C. Mac- 
Donald, 103 Lot Street, Simcoe, Ontario. 


WANTED 


Part time director, preferably with experi- 
ence in pharmacy, for Medical Aid Distri- 
bution Service, an ecumenical non-profit 
organization which aims to make medical 
supplies available to needy countries. Write: 
Medical Aid Distribution Service, 100 
Simcoe Street, Toronto 1, Ontario. 
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ORGANIST-CHOIR DIRECTOR 
For St. John’s Presbyterian Church, Grims- 
by, Ontario. Duties to commence Sept. 8th. 
Reply stating age, qualifications, experi- 
ence and remuneration expected to: John 
McFarlane, 15 Cherryhill Drive, Grimsby, 
Ontario. 


BERMUDA VACATION 


Accommodation in private residence. Spa- 
cious grounds, lovely views, convenient to 
all places of interest. Room and breakfast. 
Write airmail, 10 cents: “HILLSEA”, P.O. 
Box 259, Hamilton, Bermuda. 


DISCONTINUED CHINA 
PATTERNS LOCATED 


To replace your broken pieces or sell un- 
wanted partial dinner services, write Old 
China Match-Mates, 22 Shirley Crescent, 


Scarborough, Ontario. 


Available from Eastmount Presbyterian 
Church, Hamilton, 1 pulpit, 1 communion 
table and chair, 1 baptismal font, all in 
light finish. Also 10 aluminum light fixtures. 
Inquire: Mr. R. B. Snyder, 689 Ninth 
Avenue, Hamilton, Ontario. 


ENGRAVED BRASS Plaques for Church, 


Institutional interiors. Polished, letters in- 
dented, filled. Please submit wording, size, 
for quotation. Maritime Photo Engravers 
Limited, Box 783, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


ALASKA - YUKON 
CRUISE & TOUR 


A luxurious 18 day Autumn Tour to Alaska, 
Yukon, Canadian Rockies, featuring a 9 day 
cruise on the CNR’s palatial passenger ship, 
S.S. Prince George, will be conducted by 
Rey. Clarkson Smith, originating Toronto, 
Thursday, September 28th, CNR’s Super 
Continental to Vancouver and return. Cruise 
Vancouver to Skagway and return; calls 
made Prince Rupert, B.C. Ketchikan, Wran- 
gell, Juneau; Alaska. Travel the “Trail of 
“98” via W.P. & Y.R. to Carcross, Yukon. 
Visit Vancouver, Victoria, Jasper. Tour 
price $599. Write: Rev. Clarkson Smith, 
Box 156, Wheatley, Ontario. Phone 825- 
4213 or 825-4157. 


The Salem Christian Sanitarium Association 
is looking for a second psychiatrist to serve 
its new, 30-bed psychiatric hospital planned 
for opening in 1969. Psychiatrists in training 
and available in 1969 or later will be con- 
sidered and limited financial support can be 
requested. Apply to Reverend J. VanHarme- 
len, Box 33, R.R. 2, Whitby, Ontario. 


Deep River, Ontario — Community Church 
requires the services of senior minister, 
August 1, 1967. Modern, furnished manse; 
generous salary and car allowance; associate 
minister. Address enquiries to Dr. William 
Cross, 28 Laurier Avenue, Deep River, 
Ontario. 


Is your congregation on 
The Every Home Plan 
of the 
PRESBYTERIAN RECORD? 
If not, the general assembly 
recommends the plan for 
every congregation. 


PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 


CHURCH CALENDAR 


INDUCTION 


Arnprior, St. Andrew’s, and Dewars, Ont., Rev. 
Leo. Hughes, June 16. 

Ft. Coulonge, St. Andrew’s, Que., Rev. Robert D. 
Bhe, June 27. 

Flin Flon, Man., 

Fredericton, St. 
Gordon, June 29. 

Sarnia, Laurel Lea, Ont., Rev. John M. Anderson, 
June 1. 

Thomson, Man., Rev. Robert S. Burns, June 20. 


Welland, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. W. Ross Adams, 
June l. 


Rev. R. D. Currie, June 19. 
Andrew’s, N.B., Rev. J. D. 


ORDINATIONS 
Big Bras d’Or, N.S., Murdoch J. MacRae, May 26. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Maritime Provinces: 

Dartmouth, St. Andrew’s, and Musquodoboit 
Harbour, N.S., Rev. A. O. MacLean, 2761 
Robert Murphy Dr., Halifax. 

Sunny Corner, Sillikers and Warwick, N.B., 
Rev Wallace E. Whyte, Box 930, Chatham. 
Newcastle, Millerton and Derby, N.B., Rev. 

Wallace E. Whyte, Box 930, Chatham. 

River John, St. George’s, N.S., Toney River, 
St. David’s, Brule and Middleton, Rev. Gor- 
don J. Matheson, Tatamagouche, N.S. 

St. Stephen, St. Stephen’s, N.B., Rev. H. Lyall 
Orr, Greenock Church, St. Andrew’s. 

Sussex, Hampton and Barnesville, N.B., Rev. 
John Humphreys, 350 Main St., Saint John. 

Windsor, St. John’s and Noel Road, N.S., Rev. 


— 7 Modern and traditional designs. 
/] Installations across Canada. 
Coltic Ptuctios 
Swansea, England 


Canadian Representative — MRS. EASON HUMPHREYS 
33 Donino Ave., Toronto 12, Ont. HU. 9-6566 
Que.: W. D. LAMBIE, 0.B.E., 
P.0. Box 2, Stn. Victoria, Montreal 6 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Stained Glass 


LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto 2 
364-8276 


Robert McCausland 
since Wjimited 1856 
30 CHAUNCEY AVENUE 


TORONTO 18 


THOS. G. BROWNE 
CHURCH DECORATING 


Designs & Estimates on Request 
234 PARKVIEW AVE. 
WILLOWDALE, ONT. 

Since 1906 - 221-2202 
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R. D. MacLean, 6357 London St., Halifax. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa: 


Almonte, Ont., Rev. Derwyn J. Hill, Carleton 
Place, Ont. 

Chesterville, Morewood, and Dunbar, Ont., Rev. 
William C. Inglis, Winchester. 
Ingleside, St. Matthew’s, Ont. Rev. John 

Fortier, P.O. Box 209, Lancaster. 
Kemptville, Merrickville and Oxford Mills, Ont., 
Rev. T. H. Boyd, 12 First St., Morrisburg. 
Lochwinnoch, Stewartville and Braeside, Ont., 

Rev. William Reid, 460 Raglin St. S., Renfrew. 
Renfrew. 


Spencerville, Ventnor and East Oxford, Ont., 


Rev. David Mawhinney, Box 971, Prescott. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston: 


Barrie, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. W. S. Bell, 59 
William St., Barrie. 
Colborne, Brighton and Lakeport, Ont., Rev. 
Creba A. MacSween, Box 53, Campbellford. 
Cookstown, Baxter and Ivy, Ont., Rev. Charles 
Townsley, Box 44, Alliston. 

Duntroon, Nottawa and West Nottawasaga, 
Rev. Ben Short, Creemore. 

Englehart, St. Paul’s and Tomstown, Ont., Rev. 
T. A. A. Duke, New Liskeard. 

Pittsburgh, St. John’s, and Sand Hill, Ont., Rev. 
M. C. Young, Box 732, Gananoque. 

Port Perry and Ashburn, Ont., Rev. George H. 
Moore, 89 Toronto St., Uxbridge. 

Toronto, Parkdale, Ont., Rev. F. R. M. Ander- 
son, 111 Westmount Ave., Toronto 4. 

Toronto, Patterson, Ont., Rev. Clifford John- 
son, 9 Montebello Gardens, Islington. 


Synod of Hamilton and London: 


Chatsworth, Williamsford and Dornoch, Ont., 
Rev. D. G. Archibald. Tara. 

London, Knollwood Park, Ont., Rev. 
Gordon, 73 Beattie Ave., London. 

Mosa Burns, Appin and Guthrie, 
Ont., Rev. C. W. 
Brydges. 


Russell 


1 Melbourne, 
Middleton, R.R. 2, Mount 


Synod of Manitoba and North Western Ontario: 


Brandon, Southminster, Man., Rev. 
Duncan, Box 429, Carberry. 

Crescent Heights, Sioux Village, and Woodside, 
Man., Rev. Henderson, Portage la 
Prairie. 

Dauphin, St. James, Man., Rev. I. L. Jackson, 
Box 1089, Virden. 

Neepawa, Knox, and Minnedosa, Man., Rev. H. 
L. Henderson, Portage la Prairie. 

Winnipeg, St. James, Man., Rev. R. G. Krepps, 
199 Lyndale Dr., Norwood 6. 


Graeme E. 


Synod cf Saskatchewan: 


Rosetown, Sask., Rev. 


Box 772, Biggar. 


Robert J. Bernhardt, 


Synod of Alberta: 


Willowdale, 
Rev. Basil Hartley, 


Edwell and Valley Centre, Alta., 
Box 26, Innisfail. 


Synod of British Columbia: 


White Rock, St. John’s, B.C., Rev. Dr. W. oO. 
Nugent, R.R.4, Abbotsford. 

North Surrey, St. Andrew’s-Newton, B.C., Rev. 
Dr. W. O. Nugent, R.R.4, Abbotsford. 

Victoria, Trinity, B.C., Rev. Dr. J. L. W. Me- 
Lean, 680 Courtney St., Victoria. 


CLERK OF PRESBYTERY 


Algoma and North Bay, Mrs. Robert Lawrence, 
R.R. 1, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


OVERSEAS VACANCIES 


India, minister for youth and student work, and 
research in church growth. 

Nigeria, minister for industrial city work; and 
doctor for work in joint church-government teach- 
ing hospital. 

: Formosa, minister for work with newly-estab- 
lished churches among mountain tribes. 

Apply: Overseas Personnel, 50 Wynford Dr., 
Don Mills, Ont. 


GOWNS 


FOR PULPIT AND CHOIR 
MORTARBOARDS AND CAPS 
Samples and prices upon request 


WALTER & SON 


174 LAUDER AVE., Toronto 10 
Dept. B 533-1062 


For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 


write D. MILNE 


463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal 2 


HARCOURTS LTD. 


26-28 Duncan St., TORONTO 2B 


Clergy Robes Choir Robes 
Accessories Collars 
Academic Hoods Hats 


MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


in finest English Stained 
Glass. Traditional or Con- 
temporary designs in rich 
glowing colors. 


Designs and Estimates sent 


on request. Please state size 
of Window. 


Send for free 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


G. MAILE & SON LTD. 
(Founded 1785) 
10/12 The Borough 
Canterbury, Kent, England. 


“THE CHORISTER™ 


“The Gown that likes to be compared.” 

ae = for - 
CHOIR, CLERGY, Baptismal, 
: Graduation, Barristers. 

eee Caps, Collars, 

ee All Accessories 

ay Samples and prices on 
| request. 


i Chorister Robes Limited 
Mrs. Claude W. Vincent, 
| President. 

P.O. Box 397 
Dartmouth, N.S. 


PICTORIAL PLATES 


Custom decorated, featuring an etching- 
like reproduction of your Church, Hospital, 
School, etc., in handsome ceramic color 
fired into the glaze of these gold edge lined 
plates: Wholesale prices. Organizations 
only. 


Write today for particulars. 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Collingwood, Ont. Dept. PR 


| CHURCH SIGNS 
ILLUMINATED 


CHANGEABLE LETTER, 
DIRECTORIES 
AND CHURCH BOARDS 
MONARCH SIGN & DISPLAY CO. 


551 EASTERN AVE., TORONTO 8 
466-5066 


KEATES ORGANS 


Our 21st year of leadership in 
the building of fine 
Pipe Organs in Ontario 


KEATES ORGAN COMPANY LTD. 
ACTON, ONT. TEL. (519) 853-1510 


33 


34 


Now in Alberta, Manitoba 
and Ontario: 


IF YOU 
DON'T 
DRINK 


.. .pay less 
for your auto 
insurance! 


Abstainers’ Insurance Company is the 
one insurance company in Canada 
that issues policies only to non- 
drinkers. 

Established in Ontario in 1956, 
Abstainers’ Insurance Company 
now also operates in Alberta and 
Manitoba. About $3,000,000 in 
premiums have been written. 


In Alberta and Manitoba write 
for a list of our local agents. 


In Ontario mail this coupon: 


Please send full information on Auto 
Insurance for total abstainers. A4 


Nao ec WATHENMOMA 6 ceed aca 
Make and Year of Car.......... : 
Used for Pleasure... . Business.... 
Used to Drive to Work [] 

If so, One Way Distance... 


Age and Sex of All Drivers..... atere 


ABSTAINERS’ INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
24 Peel Street, Box 444, Simcoe, Ontario 


IMMEDIATE services of established inde- 
pendent adjustors available to policyholders 
motoring anywhere in Canada or the U.S.A. 


BIBLE READINGS 


July 1 — Deut. 32: 7-14 
July 2 — Gen. 35: 1-7 

July; 335——) Gen 35389215 

July 4 — Gen. 37: 3-11 

July 5S — Gen. 37: 12-22 
July 6 — Gen. 37: 23-36 
July 7 — Gen. 39: 1-6 

July 8 — Gen. 39: 20-23 
July 9 — Gen. 40: 1-15 

July 10 — Gen. 40: 16-23 
July 11 — Gen. 41: 1-16, 25-28 
July 12 — Gen. 41: 29-41 
July 13 — Gen. 41: 42-44, 46-49 
July 14 — Gen. 41: 53-57 
July 15 — Gen. 42: 1-7 

July 16 — Gen. 42: 8-20 
July 17 — Gen. 42: 21-28 
July 18 — Gen. 42: 29-38 
July 19 — Gen. 43: 1-14 
July 20 — Gen. 43: 15-25 
July 21 — Gen. 43: 26-34 
July 22 — Gen. 44: 1-13 

July 23 — Gen. 44: 14-34 
July 24 — Gen. 45: 1-15 

July 25 — Gen. 45: 16-28 
July 26 — Gen. 46: 1-7 

July 27 — Gen. 46: 28-34 
July, 28° ——= uke 53) 27-35 
July 29 — Luke 5: 36-39 
July 30 — Luke 6: 1-5 

July 31 — Luke 6: 6-11 
August 1 — Luke 6: 12-19 
August 2 — Luke 6: 20-26 
August 3 — Luke 6: 27-36 
August 4 — Luke 6: 37-45 
August 5 — Luke 6: 46-49 
August 6 — Luke 7: 1-10 
August 7 — Luke 15: 11-24 
August 8 — Psalm 74: 1-12 
August 9 — Psalm 74: 13-23 
August 10 — Psalm 75 
August 11 — Psalm 76 
August 12 — Psalm 77: 1-10 
August 13 — Psalm 77: 11-20 
August 14 — I Peter 1: 1-12 
August 15 — I Peter 1: 13-25 
August 16 — I Peter 2: 1-10 
August 17 — I Peter 2: 11-25 
August 18 — I Peter 3: 8-22 
August 19 — I Peter 4: 1-10 
August 20 — I Peter 4: 11-19 
August 21 — I Peter 5: 1-7 
August 22 — I Peter 5: 8-14 
August 23 — Psalm 78: 1-8 
August 24 — Psalm 78: 9-24 
August 25 — Psalm 78: 25-31 
August 26 — Psalm 78: 32-43 
August 27 — Psalm 79 
August 28 — Isaiah 63: 7-14 
August 29 — Isaiah 63: 15-19 
August 30 — Isaiah 64 
August 31 — Isaiah 65: 1-10 


IN MEMORIAM 


DICKSON, REV. DR. JAMES IRA, 67, 
retired missionary, died in Taipei, Formosa, 
June 15. A tribute to this veteran missionary 
will appear in our September issue. 


DRENNAN, THE REV. J. M. — The 
minister of Patterson Church, Toronto, the 
Rev. J. M. Drennan, died on May 29. Or- 
dained in 1946, he came from Northern 
Ireland in 1955, and served at Norwood 
and Havelock in Peterborough Presbytery 
before moving to Toronto in 1960. 

Surviving are his wife, the former Jean 


Spiers Galway, and five children, Dorcas, 
Joy, Raymond, Alistair and Phyllis. 


MacKENZIE, THE REV. A. W. R. — 
Suddenly at Sydney, N.S., on May 20, the 
Rev. A. W. R. MacKenzie, 76, died. He 
came to Canada from the Isle of Skye in 
1913, served in World War I, graduated 
from Presbyterian College in 1929. He 
served at Spencerville, Ont., and Baddeck, 
N.S., then as chaplain for a time in World 
War II. Mr. MacKenzie left the active min- 
istry to establish the Gaelic College and the 
Nova Scotia Mod at St. Ann’s, Cape Breton, 
and directed this for 25 years. His wife 
died in 1960. 


ANGUISH, WILLIAM FREEMAN, 90, 
senior elder, Alexandra Church, Brantford, 
Ont., May 8. 


BEAMISH, CHARLES, 
Church, Ont., April 26. 


BEGGS, MRS. RUSSELL, 67, life mem- 
ber, St. Andrew’s WMS, South Mountain, 
Ont., and guild treasurer, June 3. 


BRANT, MRS. HAROLD E., 89, dea- 
coness, member of St. Paul’s Church, 
Oshawa and WMS life member, had served 
as a home missionary at Deseronto, on the 
Indian reservation, and was deaconess at 
Chalmers Church, Ottawa, then matron of 
Ontario County and Oshawa Children’s Aid 
Society, June 7. 


BRETT, WALTER, 75, session clerk, St. 
Peter’s Church, Madoc, Ont., father of 
Margaret, Harold, Grant, Rev. Gordon and 
Rev. Walter Brett, May 14. 


DESHANE, JAMES, senior elder, Knox 
Church, Wallaceburg, Ont., May 20. 


FERGUSON, MRS. MAE, charter mem- 
ber of Knox Church, Vernon, B.C., life 
member of W.M.S., May 12. 


HAY, MRS. DAVID W., wife of prof. 
Hay of Knox College, mother of Olive and 
Alastair, member of Calvin Church, Tor- 
onto, June 15. 


elder, Weston 


HOUSTON, JOHN, 84, elder, Knox 
Church, Auburn, Ont., May 8. 
INGRAM, WILLIAM MICHIE, 82, 


elder, St. Andrew’s Church, Maple, Ont., 
member of the board of managers and 
trustees, May 26. 

JANTZI, TOBIAS, 59, elder, 
Church, Milverton, Ont., May 29. 


LAST, HENRY ALLAN, 82, senior elder, 
St. Andrew’s Church, Tisdale, Sask., April 
28. 

MacLEAN, D. ROBERT, 72, Glencoe, 
Pictou Co., N.S., elder of Springville Church 
and former session clerk of the East River 
churches, May 27. 


MacMILLAN, JOHN H., 55, elder and 
trustee, First Church, New Glasgow, N.S., 
and recently appointed presbytery convener 
of the National Development Fund, May 
20. 

MATTHEWS, ALLAN FRASER, 89, 
senior elder, board member and trustee, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Kamloops, B.C., May 24. 


McCASLIN, MRS. ROSCO, 70, member 
of Knox Church, Iroquois, Ont., June 7. 


McMURCHY, GODFREY (GORRIBE), 
98, senior elder, Glencoe Church, Ont., 
May 6. 

ROE, WILLIAM J., elder, trustee, secre- 


tary, board member, representative elder, 
St. Timothy’s Church, Ottawa, April 23. 


SINCLAIR, MRS. N. R. D., widow of the 
Rev. N. R. D. Sinclair, mother of Rev. 
Robert A. Sinclair and Rev. Donald R. 
Sinclair in Ottawa, June 13. 


IN MEMORIAM notices must give the date 
of death and will be published only when 
received within two weeks of that date. 


Burns 
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CHILDREN’S STORY 


@ Everyone from the camp was hiking 
this afternoon. All the groups were 
going different ways but they were all 
going to end up at Marley’s Lodge — 
just over the hill and through the 
woods from the camp. All, that is, 
providing Skipper’s group could get 
over being lost!! Somehow they had 
begun going in circles, and so while the 
campers rested — and waited — 
Skipper had gone off to find the right 
trail. 

“These woods don’t look big enough 
to get lost in, from camp,” said Danny 
as he sat down on the roots of a pine 
tree. 

“They don’t look so scary either,” 
shivered Faye. 

“Isn’t it marvellous in the woods?” 
sighed Maryanne a moment later. “All 
the different sizes and shapes and 
colours and sounds! It’s all so beauti- 
ful! And no two things are exactly 
alike either.” 

‘Neither are any two people exactly 
alike,” said Kim. “We are all sorts of 
sizes and shapes and colours... .” 

“Take me for instance,” Dirk cut 
in. “My family came here from Hol- 
land. At first everything was so new 
and I was so scared! People all talked 
in sounds I couldn’t understand. Of 
course they couldn’t understand me 
either,” he added. 

“You speak English very well, now,” 
said Kim. “It is hard though, I know, 
especially for older folk. My mother, 
you know, came from Hong Kong. She 
goes to English classes at the mission. 
But, oh dear,” she sighed, “Grand- 
mother lives with us, too, and she 
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_No Two Alike 


speaks only Chinese. That means we 
all speak Chinese at home — and 
mother doesn’t get a chance to speak 
English from one class to the next. She 
hasn’t learned very much, I’m afraid.” 

“Well, my English is fine, but no- 
body here is like me,” said Danny with 
a sparkle in his eye. All the children 
laughed with him as he made a funny 
face. “I mean it,” he went on — and 
as the children looked at his dark 
brown skin, they knew what he meant. 
Then, after a moment, Danny said, “I 
wonder how many different ways we 
got here? I’ve got a paper route, and 
saved and saved so I could come.” 

“T’m here because someone was very 
kind,” said Maryanne in her soft voice. 
“I go to the girls’ club at the big church 
in the centre of town. One day, our 
leader told us someone had given her 
money to send one of us to camp. We 
voted — and I was the winner!” 

“I wish I knew who gave me this 
trip,” she went on half to herself. “If 
I knew, I could say thank you. Daddy 
has been sick for so long that there 
would have been no holiday. 

“T have someone to thank for being 
here, too,” said Kim, “not just one 
person but a whole group! You see, 
one of the Explorer groups in a new 
church in the suburbs decided to give 
someone at the Chinese Mission a 
camp holiday. We had a contest to de- 
cide who it would be. I had the most 
points,” she added happily. 

“Well, what do you know!” ex- 
claimed Jeff. “That was our group! All 
of us were going to have a holiday. We 
decided to help someone else have one, 


By Frances Nugent 


too. We washed cars to earn the 
money,” he added. 

“I wish I could help someone go to 
camp,” said Maryanne. 

“So do I,” said Faye. “I never really 
thought about people wanting to go and 
not being able to, before. At home, all 
I have to do is ask for what I want and 
Proctrt. 

“Maybe there is something we 
could do right here at camp,” said 
Kim. “Perhaps we could have a special 
offering — or some other project that 
would help a boy or girl become a 
camper next year.” 

“Let’s ask Skipper,” said Danny. 

“Yes, let’s ask Skipper,” came a 
voice beside them. 

“Hey, Skipper!” cheered the chil- 
dren. “Have you been here long? Did 
you hear what we were talking about? 
Are we found again?” 

“Yes, to all your questions,” laughed 
Skipper. “Let’s discuss your ideas on 
our way to the lodge.” 

As the children started off through 
the woods again, they talked and 
planned excitedly. 

“Like everything in these woods,” 
thought Maryanne to herself as she 
walked along with the others, “no two 
of us are alike. Yet, we can all do 
something to help — and in sharing 
camping next year with other girls and 
boys, we can say thank you this year. 
Thank you to the kind people who 
sent us to camp. Thank you to the 
leaders and other campers here for 
making it a time we will never forget. 
Thank you to our heavenly Father who 
planned it all.” * 


THEME SPEAKERS 


Dr. Louis H. Evans William B. Cross 


One of America’s President, W. B. 
Great preachers Cross Co. Ltd., Toronto 


CENTRAL CONFERENCE WESTERN CONFERENCE 


CANADIAN KESWICK BANFF 


(PORT CARLING, MUSKOKA, ONTARIO) (CENTRE FOR CONTINUING EDUCATION) 


SEPTEMBER 15-16-17 SEPTEMBER 22-23-24 


For full information and registration forms see your minister, your P.M. representative, or write: 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE OF PRESBYTERIAN MEN, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario 


A committee of the board of evangelism and social action. 
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THE SERVICES are held in Dorset Drive School. 


THE NEW Presbyterian congregation in Bramalea at worship. 


PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 


The “suburban city” of 
Bramalea holds exciting 
prospects for church 
extension 


BY ALAN H. COWLE 


lew 


NURSERY FACILITIES are not available, so Mrs. L. McDougall has arranged her basement 
playroom for this purpose. Parents leave their small children on the way to church. 


fd i 
THE MINISTER is shown 


in the portable pulpit made 
by Dean Gowland, left. 


V. JOHN McBRIDE of St. Andrew’s, Brampton, welcomes 
2 manse family, left to right, Rev. and Mrs. F. Ralph 
ndall, John Stephen, Jennifer and Marilyn. 


ramalea, Ontario, has been called Canada’s first subur- 

ban city. Designed for a population of 100,000 with 
a capital worth of over 500 million dollars, and covering 
more than 8,000 acres, it is ten minutes driving time from 
the Toronto International Airport. Large industrial con- 
cerns have built factories —- Northern Electric, Ford, 
Kitchens of Sara Lee (Canada) and Simmons, Ltd., to 
name but a few. Today the population is about 12,000 
and rapidly increasing. 

Early in the planning, church sites were made avail- 
able and several denominations staked claims and 
erected buildings. Now the Presbyterian Church has 
moved in during what might be called phase two of 
Bramalea’s development. 

The new Presbytery of Brampton had felt for some 
time that Bramalea was an obvious choice for its first 
church extension project. And they readily agreed to 
undertake it when the time came for action. 

They moved quickly, putting $1,000 into a manse, an- 
other $10,000 into land and $500 into initial expenses. 
St. Andrew’s Church, Brampton, had over 50 members 
living in Bramalea who were keen to help open a Pres- 
byterian Church in their own area. 

A church building was not a priority, but a manse 
was, so that the structure of a congregation might be 
built. 

A residence on Dartford Road was purchased by the 
general board of missions. The national church extension 
committee with the Brampton Presbytery quickly became 
involved. Under the experienced eye of the Rev. John 
Elder, synod director for church extension, they pur- 
chased land at Dearbourne and Balmoral Drives, where 
the church will eventually stand. Now they were ready to 
think about a minister. 

The Rev. F. Ralph Kendall was called to be the first 
minister of the new congregation. A man is not often 
called to an extension charge twice, perhaps for fear his 
wife will not come with him! But the Kendalls, having 
spent some years building a new congregation at Ile 
Perrot, Quebec, were willing to go to Bramalea and 
took up residence in the new manse with their three chil- 
dren at the beginning of April. 

Now it was time to let the people of Bramalea 
know that the Presbyterian church was there. So when 
arrangements had been made to hold services in Dorset 
Drive School, it was decided to conduct a house-to-house 
visitation of the whole area. 

A request for volunteers was sent to neighbouring 
churches and the Rev. John Elder prepared for 50 
visitors to meet at St. Andrew’s Church, Brampton, on 
the afternoon of April 9th. But the project had caught 
the imagination of people throughout the presbytery and 
beyond, and 138 visitors turned up. Armed with street 
maps, census cards and other literature, they were 
despatched to hastily re-allocated territories, and during 
that afternoon 2,650 calls were made. Five hundred 
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people were out, one Roman Catholic lady gave $5 to 
help the new church. Two visitors were mistaken for 
collectors from the Cancer Society and met at the door 
by residents offering donations! The result was that 240 
families, including some 500 adults and 600 children, 
expressed interest in the new church. 

They were invited to complete the census cards which 
asked for name and address, previous church affiliation, 
experience in church work, whether there were children 
who might attend Sunday school, etc. But the primary 
purpose of the visitation was not to get information, but 
give it — to tell the people that this church was operat- 
ing and that the first service would be held on the 
following Sunday morning. 

On visitation Sunday Mr. Kendall had preached in St. 
Andrew’s, Brampton, thanking the people for their 
support and accepting a variety of gifts for his new 
congregation. The next Sunday he stood for the first time 
before that congregation — 177 adults, 119 children 
and 27 babies. 

In his first sermon Mr. Kendall said that he saw the 
church as a place for fellowship in Christ and fellowship 
with Christ, in the sense that people needed the strength 
of knowing each other as Christians. The church, he 
said, is there to help people to know what they can 
become. It has a responsibility to the community and to 
the world to reach out with the good news. The church 
building would come later, out of this fellowship. 


owe school got underway at once and a provi- 
sional governing body has been set up and constituted. 
For the first few Sundays ten per cent of the offerings 
were given to the general assembly’s budget, but since 
May, the envelope system has been used and the new 
congregation took its full place financially in the church. 

The new church has been welcomed in the area, and 
greetings have come to Mr. Kendall from several other 
ministers, with an invitation to take part in an ecumenical 
service. 

The story of Bramalea might have been one of impa- 
tience, indifference, cheese-paring and small-mindedness. 
Instead, largely because of the constructive attitude of 
the Presbytery of Brampton, there has been understand- 
ing, enthusiasm, generosity and active encouragement. 
This is the way in which the national committee for 
church extension hopes every presbytery will respond to 
the challenge and excitement of opening a church 
extension charge. 

Mr. Kendall’s opening sermon was a refreshing re- 
statement of the solid Christian message. But stuffy 
conventionalism will not dictate the future of this young 
congregation. Rather, a firm, positive faith will help 
them plant their roots deep and build a positive witness 
in the pleasant community of Bramalea. * 
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Chaos in Nigeria 


m At the end of May the eastern region of Nigeria set itself up as the 
independent Republic of Biafra. Since that time a state of war has existed 
between the Federation of Nigeria and Biafra. Most of our missionaries 
are still in the new republic as this is written, although a number have 
returned to Canada. 

The Rev. Walter McLean, the Rev. Roy Gellatly, and Dr. Roy Ward 
came home on schedule after completing their terms. Ronald W. McGraw 
and his family were due for furlough. Miss Elsie Taylor and Mrs. David 
Craig have been advised to leave. 

The Rev. Russell Hall remains in Lagos, the capital of Nigeria, where 
we have a Presbyterian congregation. It is reported that Murray Ross, the 
architect, has moved his family to Lagos, although he still travels to 
Biafra. The Rev. David Craig, Miss Agnes Gollan, and Miss Dorothy 
Bulmer were still in the eastern region in mid-August. 

From this distance it appears that there can be no military settlement 
of a dispute that is largely political and basically tribal. Any conflict of 
arms will only intensify the bitterness that exists. Mediation is needed, 
either on the part of Commonwealth Secretary-General Arnold Smith, or 
by African heads of state. A drawn-out civil war will do irreparable damage 
to one of Africa’s most promising areas. 

We hope that by the time this magazine is circulated some peace-making 
proposal may have been made. Meanwhile our church and government 
are in close touch with our missionaries, who have chosen to remain and 
witness for Christ in a period of uncertainty and danger. 


The Election of Moderator 


@ There was a strong contrast between the drawn-out election of moderator 
at this year’s general assembly and the dignity of opening night in 1965 
and 1966, when acclamations were made. 

Once more we suggest that the proper course is to bring in an official 
nomination, based either on the majority choice of presbyteries or a 
representative nominating committee. It can always be challenged from 
the floor if need be, since the rule is that any minister commissioner may 
be nominated. 

This year’s assembly was told by a special committee that “the present 
method, having been determined by a series of overtures and reporting com- 
mittees in the past 15 years, has proved to be the most acceptable and 
satisfactory to the church.” 

Perhaps we are in the minority. If so we are in good company, for at 
least three moderators in recent years have called for some change in 
the method of election. Let’s try the Irish method, or the Scottish method, 
or a Canadian adaptation of either or both, before we close our minds 
to the possibility of change. 

The painful period of waiting for ballots to be counted and recounted 
is an embarrassment to the nominees. The last-minute choice is unfair to 
the congregation for which no preparation for the future has been made. 
Moreover, the dignity and efficiency of the opening session of assembly 
is lessened by a protracted election. 

Responsible organizations in today’s society would not dream of pro- 
posing names for their highest office without using some form of a nomin- 
ating committee. Freedom of choice can be safeguarded without turning 
the opening night into an election contest charged with suspense, as it was 
this year. * 
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Reflections 
on the 


1967 Congress 


We had good feasts 

During our sojourning 

at Kingston, Ontario. 

But we did not know 

The taste of the meat 

Somehow like Confucius 

We were so absorbed 

In the music of the theme: 

“Man in God’s World”. 

Sometimes in the midst of the 
Congress, 

Someone opened the window wide 

And let fresh air come in. 

Most, not all were awakened. 

Some sneezed but no one was 
chilled. 

We are no spring chicks..... 


Cybernetic revolution 

For religious innovation 

Is deserved for procrastination. 
Paradox may not be double talk, 
Theology is not quite tautology, 
One plus other is dichotomy, 
How far is Kingston from Calgary? 
Invisible God: 

Play seek and hide with us 

While the power group has its say. 
Save us and our dying elms too. 
In this nation of 

More than two Solitudes, 

Good Lord, deliver us from 

Our own isolated wee holy hill! 
How long will it take when 

We seek peace and common sense 
As congenial crews and passengers 
In this spaceship Earth, O when, 
But not until pigs lay eggs? 

Make us less militant 

For infants’ sake 


At the Kingston Congress 
Sparkling light was in the atmos- 

phere. 
Breeze and zephyr were blowing 
Like conversation and dialogue. 
Words, words, words of laughter, 
Comfort, reminiscence and eternity. 
While we talked, listened and sang, 
We felt our hearts burn with 

hope, — 
Because of the fresh air... .. 
Someone had opened the window 

wide. | 

Stephen How 
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WAS IT REALLY 
A “GOOD” 
GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY? 


by G. S. Anderson 


@ The Rev. Mortimer Winthrop locked 
the door of his study and sank into his 
easy chair. He kicked off his shoes and 
wriggled into an old pair of slippers. 
He put his feet up on a stool and re- 
laxed. 

It had been a wonderful general 
assembly and there was so much to 
think about. No one knew that he was 
back. That should ensure him an hour 
or two of meditation, a brief time apart 
from the tasks and troubles of the con- 
gregational routine. 

There had been a nice division in 
the discussions between Canadian pro- 
blems and world wide difficulties, Mor- 
timer reflected. On the one hand there 
was approval of an increase in mini- 
sters’ pensions and minimum stipends, 
opposition to trading stamps and capi- 
tal punishment, approval of therapeutic 
abortions in some circumstances and 
the appointment of a committee to 
study causes of discontent in the mini- 
stry. In the larger sphere there were 
motions of approval of the efforts of 
the Canadian Government to secure 
peace and just settlements in Vietnam 
and the Middle East and a motion sup- 
porting the use of Canadian armed 
forces for any peace keeping operation. 

The overhead light hurt his eyes so 
he switched it off, leaving only a soft 
light glowing on the mantel over the 
fireplace. He settled back comfortably 
for further contemplation. “A great 
assembly”, he murmured. 

Tiring too for a man well past mid- 
dle age. It was good to be back in the 
quietness of his study. Good to relax 
in his favourite chair. A pleasant sense 
of drowsiness crept over him. 

The door bell sounded repeatedly, 
with an urgency, an insistence that de- 
manded attention. When Mortimer 
opened the door he found two men, 
obviously foreigners, waiting outside. 
They were bearded but not beatnik 
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types. Their skin was almost brown, 
as though tanned by desert sun and 
wind. Their dark, probing eyes had 
depths that spoke of wisdom and suf- 
fering, of supreme joy and utter des- 
pair. 

“May we come in?,” the bigger man 
asked. “We were observers at the as- 
sembly. We came from the city by 
camel to talk with you of the discus- 
sions.” 

“By camel?,” Mortimer stuttered. 

‘“‘“A thousand pardons,” the stranger 
smiled. “A slip of the tongue. In this 
country where Mustangs and Cougars 
roll on wheels, it is perhaps under- 
standable? Please forgive me. May we 
enter?” 

“Please do.” Mortimer placed chairs 
for them. “Too bad you were not able 
to see the moderator. He is much more 
competent to discuss the assembly than 
I am.” 

“We tried, but he was busy. A trial 
run for an appearance before royalty, 
I believe.” 

“Oh yes,” Mortimer nodded. “An 
ecumenical service to be attended by 
the Queen and her Consort. There are 
many details to be ironed out. It is very 
important that our denomination be 
represented. We instructed the modera- 
tor to limit his travels during centen- 
nial year, to be available for state 
functions.” 

“Very wise advice,” the smaller 
stranger agreed, his voice tinged with 
mockery. “Some unbeliever may thus 
be brought to Jesus.” 

“The moderator should have con- 
sulted my friend here,” the bigger man 
said smiling. “He once appealed to 
Caesar.” 


“Caesar?,” Mortimer asked in be- 
wilderment. 

“Well, yes, in a manner of speak- 
ing,” the smaller man replied. “But it 
didn’t turn out the way I hoped.” He 
paused meditatively. “It gave me time 
to do some writing though. In retro- 
spect it is easy to see God’s purpose in 
the whole chain of events.” 

“What were your impressions of the 
assembly?,” Mortimer asked. 

Again it was the big man who spoke. 
“Our first impression was negative in 
nature. We noticed a lack of the rest- 
lessness, the eagerness to reform, the 
willingness to run risks, the driving en- 
ergy that are synonymous with youth. 
Why were there so few young men?” 

“The commissioners are ministers 
and elders,” Mortimer replied, “and 
the number of young men in either 
category is limited. Also, it is difficult 
for young laymen to get away from 
their jobs for eight or nine days.” 

“One of the problems of this highly 
industrialized age, I suppose,” one of 
the visitors commented. “But cannot 
something be done to correct the situa- 
tion? Must the assembly last eight 
days? Why not a long weekend? Could 
not many reports be made and votes 
taken by mail? Could not young people 
other than elders be included? Surely 
there are means for injecting more 
youthful vigour.” 

“IT am not convinced that more 
youth is desirable at the assembly,” 
Winthrop replied. “The deliberations 
call for wisdom and experience. Youth 
is impetuous. It acts without due con- 
sideration. It tends to rock the boat.” 

“That is true,” the smaller man re- 
plied. “The founder of the church was 


“‘l almost went to church today, but my wife took sick.” 
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a young man. He not only rocked the 
boat, he turned it upside down and the 
whole world with it.” He paused re- 
flectively. “But times have changed. 
Probably the message of Jesus can be 
spread with greater efficacy today by 
maintaining the status quo than by 
turning things upside down.” 

“Do you believe in the miracle of 
the loaves and fishes?,” the bigger man 
asked. 

“Well, I. . .”, Winthrop began. 

“l’m sorry. I shouldn’t have asked 
that,” his questioner broke in. “This 
is an age that believes in synthetic 
materials made by man but not in 
loaves and fishes multiplied by God. 
Let me ask another question. Do you 
believe that Jesus was filled with com- 
passion for the sick, the hungry, the 
troubled?” 

“Yes, of course,” Winthrop replied. 
“You will get general agreement on 
that.” 

“IT think it is generally known that 
hunger is stalking the world,” the visi- 
tor continued. “The bellies of millions 
of human beings know the griping 
pangs of hunger day after endless day. 
A miracle is needed now, a miracle 
aided by man’s money, brains and 
hands, a miracle to feed millions of 
humans instead of a mere five thousand 
men, besides women and _ children. 
Why was there no talk of this at the 
assembly?” 

“Well, we had a lot of other things 
to deal with,” Winthrop said, lamely. 
“There was the budget and commit- 
tee reports and a proposed increase in 
the subscription rate for our church 
magazine and many other things.” 

“I see,” the man said. But a flame 
had kindled in his dark eyes which 
seemed to say that he did not under- 
stand at all. 

“It is a little different to a general 
assembly that I have in mind,” the big 
man continued. “There were no com- 
mittee reports then and no worries 
about a budget. But a decision was 
reached which made your denomina- 
tion possible.” 

“A Church of Scotland general as- 
sembly?,” Winthrop asked. 

“No, it was before that. It was called 
the Council of the Church then. It con- 
firmed the fact that Christianity was 
meant for all peoples of the world and 
not just for Jews.” He paused in medi- 
tation for a moment. “There was 
strong opposition but, with God’s help, 
we succeeded, didn’t we, old friend.” 
He smiled at his companion. 

“What kind of nonsense is this?,” 
Winthrop asked angrily. “I thought you 
came for a serious discussion.” 
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“My apologies,” the big man said. 
“At times I get carried away.” 

“All right,’ Winthrop said, grudg- 
ingly. “Forget it.” 

“What about labour and the church 
in Canada?” 

“First of all, are you pro-labour or 
pro-management?,” Winthrop  coun- 
tered. “What type of business are you 
in?” 

“To answer your first question, we 
try to be on God’s side and do not de- 
lineate between labour and manage- 
ment,” the smaller man stated. “In 
reply to your second query, we both 
had considerable experience in indus- 
try. My friend here was in food pro- 
duction. Fish. I was in manufacturing. 
Tents were my line. We were self- 
employed.” 

“I see,” Winthrop nodded. 

“But our concern is not with labour- 
management problems,” the bigger 
visitor remarked, “though there is 
plenty of scope for study in that field. 
Our concern is why the church has 
lost much of its appeal to labour. 
Labour, symbolized by the shepherds, 
was one of the main groups to recog- 
nize the birth of Jesus for the world 
shaking event that it was. Today, the 
western church has become largely a 
white collar organization. Why?” 

“That is a difficult question,” Win- 
throp said. 

“Indeed it is. I thought the assembly 
might have brought in a longshoreman 
from the docks, a road construction 
labourer and perhaps a high steel man. 
These men might have told why the 
church has little appeal to labour.” 

“You seem to be unfavourably im- 
pressed by the assembly,” Winthrop re- 
marked. “I am surprised. I thought it 
was a highly successful gathering.” 

“Frankly, we expected something 
rather different,” the smaller man said. 
“We did not expect a dreary series of 
committee reports. We were surprised 
by the major role that money played 
in the discussions. We came, instead, 
to hear a vibrant discussion of means 
for the church to reach out to modern 
man. We looked for some talk of com- 
munism and the lessons that the Chris- 
tian church might learn from it. We 
hoped we might hear of plans to in- 
crease the significance of Christianity 
to night club waiters and call girls, to 
rubbydubs and shysters, to convicts 
and hippies. We anticipated some con- 
templation of the wonder of the rebirth 
of Israel, to mention only a few topics 
of concern to Christians.” 

“But there was a motion urging a 


just solution of the middle-East pro- 
blem,” Winthrop pointed out. 

“Ah, yes. A masterful piece of draft- 
manship,” the smaller visitor contin- 
ued. “It seemed to say much but it 
actually said little. Your government 
would not object to it. Neither would 
Arab or Jew, communist or capitalist, 
black or white. Any pronouncement as 
universally acceptable as that is im- 
mediately suspect. It smacks ever so 
slightly of straddling the fence, a role 
which ill becomes the church.” 

After slight pause he continued. 
“Since Israel has been much in the 
news, we expected some discussion of 
the miracle of its re-establishment as a 
nation.” 

“What is the miracle?,” Winthrop 
enquired, puzzled. 

The bigger stranger took over. “The 
Israel of Jesus’ day was obliterated a 
few decades after his death and its 
people were scattered across the earth.” 
He paused momentarily, then contin- 
ued with increased earnestness. “Is 
there no significance in the fact that 
these people have been _ preserved 
through 20 centuries of persecution? 
Is it mere accident that pockets of Jews 
retained their identities in scores of for- 
eign lands? Is there no miracle in the 
fact that they have been drawn back 
from the far corners of the globe to 
rebuild on the old foundations? God 
must have a purpose in all this. Does 
he have another great task for these 
people, for this race which is hardened 
by adversity and tempered by persecu- 
tion? Only God can answer that. Ne- 
vertheless, with recent events in Israel 
fresh in the minds of men everywhere, 
we expected some attempt by the as- 
sembly to fathom the meaning of this 
chapter of God’s plan.” 

There was silence in the study for 
a brief time. Then the smaller stranger 
glanced at his watch. “Come, Peter,” 
he said, “the hour grows late. We have 
a long journey ahead of us.” 

The two men rose. “I hope you will 
forgive our intrusion,” the big man 
said. “Paul and I get carried away with 
our feelings. At these times we exceed 
the bounds of hospitality.” 

“Peter! Paul!,” Winthrop cried. He 
leaped out of his chair. He stumbled 
against the footstool and almost fell. 
When he regained his balance his visi- 
tors were gone. He hurried to the door 
but it was locked and the key was on 
the inside. 

“IT must have dozed and had a 
dream,” he muttered. 

‘A good assembly?” he questioned. 
“T wonder if it was.” > 


SWINGING HYMNS were sung, led by this trio from the Teen and Twenty Chapel. From left is Paul Read, guitar, Terry Samuel, trumpet, and 
Jack Green, Chapel program director, at the organ. (More photos from the Congress appear beginning on page 12) 


“MAN In GODS WORLD” 


was the theme, and Queen’s University, Kingston, was the 
place, as 563 Presbyterians met from Saturday, June 3 
until Tuesday, June 6, for the 1967 Congress. 

The delegates came from across Canada, most of them 
lay people, and one third of them under 30 years of age. 

They arrived scarcely knowing what to expect. But two 
years of intensive planning had preceded them, and the 
delegates were soon made aware that they were part of a 
happening. A spiritual awakening, if you like, a challenge 
to see the Christian faith as a potent force in the lives 
that we live in the world which we inhabit. 

The congress has been described as “contemporary, 
stimulating, disturbing, exciting and sometimes shocking. 
But seldom dull.” 

Every address, every discussion group, every act of 
worship, focused on the theme. The relevancy of our 
faith, our need for spiritual direction, our responsibility 
to God as well as to our fellows, these were stressed. 
Intercessory prayers were said with the front page of that 
day’s newspaper as a guide. 

The congress started with the traditional hymn-sing, 
with organ accompaniment. Gradually it swung into folk 
songs and contemporary hymns, led by a guitar-organ- 
trumpet trio from the Teen and Twenty Chapel. After a 
time even the older delegates were enjoying the new form 
of praise. 

The foundation for each day’s program was laid with 
Bible study, led by Dr. Hans-Ruedi Weber of the World 
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Council of Churches’ ecumenical institute at Chateau de 
Bossey, Switzerland, 

Dr. Weber, who is a minister of the Swiss Reformed 
Church, made the: scriptures, Old Testament and New, 
relevant to 1967,and provoked meaningful discussion in 
the study groups that followed his expositions. 

Three theme addresses were given by Dr. Harold 
Englund, the young dynamic minister of First Presbyterian 
Church, Berkeley, California. 

“Why should we think that of all the institutions of 
mankind in our culture, the church should be the one 
institution that does not change?” he asked. “We cannot 
say in terms of the title of the play on Broadway, ‘Stop 
the World I Want to Get Off’. This is our world, God has 
given it to us, to govern, to rule, to manipulate, to enjoy, 
to make a home of, and a great many things are possible 
that were not possible a few years ago. Surely, Expo 
should tell us that.” 

Drawihg upon his experiences and experiments with his 
large congregation, many of them professors and students 
at the University of California, Dr. Englund made a plea 
for self-assessment within the church. 

Through intensive Bible study some of his members 
have discovered “that the world’s agenda is the church’s 
agenda, that the problems of the world are the problems 
of the church.” 

When the racial struggle was at its height and feelings 
were running high, the Berkeley church supplied 300 
tutors to teach adults, Spanish speaking newcomers, 
immigrants from Europe, and Negroes from the south, to 
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FOLK SONGS by Kathie Waldie and Ross Gibson 
created a coffee house atmosphere. 


read. That entailed getting into their homes and learning 
how they live. It meant relating them to the nearest church, 
which involved inter-church co-operation. 

The Big Brothers came into being to provide father 
substitutes for boys who have no fathers, or whose fathers 
may be in jail, or absent by reason of divorce. 

After referring to the closed meetings of the kirk session, 
Dr. Englund spoke of the need to cultivate free speech 
within the church, to start hearing one another. People do 
not always need to be agreed with, but they need to be 
heard. 

This is true of those outside the church as well. Violence 
and revolt come about because people do not know one 
another, have never talked together. The church can bring 
municipal leaders together with citizens to the advantage 
of the community if it dares to take the initiative. 

“Redemption is not escaping the world into some other. 
The church is not an ejection seat, to get out of the world,” 
said Dr. Englund. “Redemption is restoring the wholeness 
of a damaged creation.” 

He urged the delegates to begin relating the Christian 
faith to the world, not by looking at their church, but by 
looking at their community. Find a few people who are 
concerned, and with them get to know what is happening 
where you live. 

What is the menu in the local jail? Who cares for unwed 
mothers and unwanted children? Who works with 
alcoholics and juvenile delinquents, with the mentally and 
emotionally ill? What about the foreign born, the unem- 
ployed, the aged? Who administers the schools, who are 
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on the local council, the police force, the newspaper staff. 
Do these people know one another? Become an expert on 
your own home town. 

Having done that, he told the delegates, then study 
your church, not the building, but its people. Where are 
they on Tuesday morning at 10 o’clock? Where do they 
live, what do they do? 

Assess the situation, then go into action through Chris- 
tian service. Some women in his congregation set up a 
service bureau, consisting of a telephone in a vacant room 
in the church. Some of the calls that came in were from 
would-be suicides, others from lonely strangers, or from 
young people in desperate trouble. New patterns of mission 
and service emerged as the telephone number became 
widely known. 

Pray with and for your minister, Dr. Englund advised. 
Support him in his work by sharing in the Christian 
mission. Open the windows of the church, so that the 
spirit of God can blow through. There is only one ministry 
of Christ and we all share in it by virtue of our baptism. 

The great upsurge of people the world over was des- 
cribed by the Rev. Philip Potter as “the generation of 
rising expectations.” Peoples, nations, cultures and 
individuals are in search of identity. Mr. Potter is a West 
Indian with wide experience in youth work who now 
directs world mission and evangelism for the World 
Council of Churches. 

The question for which Mr. Potter sought a Christian 
answer was, how can we restore man, all men, to their 
proper sphere in creation? (continued) 
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CONGRESS 

The congress looked at the task of the Canadian church 
through the addresses of two distinguished visitors, Dr. 
Reginald S$. Dunn, minister of Walmer Road Baptist 
Church, Toronto, and president of the Canadian Council 
of Churches; and Father Emilien Lamirande, dean of the 
faculty of theology of St. Paul University, Ottawa. 

Christ in the Concrete City, a dramatic presentation in 
contemporary language, was presented on Saturday night 
by the Company of Pilgrims from Toronto. 


H A congress like this has to do with the role of the 
church. It has to do with what we generally call inspira- 
tion, but it especially has to do with that deeper question 
of where we’re going, whether we’re well equipped to 
travel the particular road and just the sort of company 
we're keeping. 

By this time I hope we have got used to the fact that 
it is a bit of a shocker to find any Presbyterian group which 
has such a percentage of young people. It will especially 
be shocking to those who go from here to the general 
assembly. 

What I’m really going to say is “How to Reform a 
Reformed Church,” with a sub-title, “Blueprint for a New 
Model.” How do people see themselves, that’s the problem; 
how do groups see themselves? You recall the famous lines 
from that great Presbyterian saint, “O wad some power 
the giftie gie us, to see oursels as ithers see us.” Well, I 
think that prayer has been answered these days. Some 
power has given us social science, psychology and 
sociology particularly. They help us examine the various 
mechanisms by which we construct our image of what we 
think we look like to other people, so we shall have to 
ask ourselves about this self-image, whether it is good or 
bad, helpful to the cause of Christ or perhaps even a kind 
of hypocrisy, a fright. So we’re talking about the models 
which groups construct. I want to submit to you a critique 
of our current model, not because it’s old fashioned and 
obsolete, because that doesn’t matter too much; but 
because it does not serve Christ’s mission, and I want to 
submit a blueprint for a better model. Theologians are 
always being told, “You criticize too much, give us some- 
thing positive.” Here it is, how positive can you get? Once 
we get rid of some of the organizations, as I will suggest, 
then we can go from there. 

Let’s start then with the positive model. I suggest two 
principles on which to construct the model, one is the 
principle of mission, and the other is the principle of the 
future. It’s not a principle, but it will do. The gospel is 
good news of a strange presence and power in our midst, 
identifiable as the same presence and power which the 
disciples met in Jesus of Nazareth. After his death, you 
remember, they continued to be visited by this Lordly 
person and so they were changed from followers, disciples, 
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Discussion groups sought to answer the question, “Do 
our activities in groups and congregations measure up to 
the needs of today’s world?” 

Before the Congress closed one man commented, “The 
only thing wrong is that we’re talking just to ourselves. I 
wish we could meet with non-church people and others 
who don’t see life as we do, right here!” 

The provocative address given by one of our own 
ministers, Prof. J. C. McLelland of the faculty of divinity 
at McGill University, follows this report. * 


BLUEPRINT 
FORA NEW MODEL 


As presented by Dr. J. C. McLelland 


to apostles — people who are sent. Jesus Christ himself, 
in the New Testament, is called the apostle sent from God, 
the missionary proclaiming the coming of God’s kingdom. 
To be a Christian therefore means having joined oneself 
to that on-going mission, the continuing way through 
history which the living Christ is travelling. 

There is no Presbyterian mission. I’m as sorry about 
that as you are, but there isn’t. I don’t know whether we’ve 
really got a distinctive witness, everybody tells me we have, 
but when I ask them to fill me in, it gets a little vague. 
If we do have a distinctive witness it’s not that we have a 
Presbyterian mission as over against some other mission. 
Christ is the missionary, his is the mission; he’s got it 
made, we haven’t. The only question is to what extent we 
participate in his mission, whether and to what extent we 
participate in the various degrees of faith and hope and 
love. 

Speaking of models then, we note that some men are 
naturally conservative and others liberal. Some tend to 
be dogmatic and know about everything; others tend to be 
more conciliatory or perhaps more imprecise, more 
imaginative. Some write poetry to their wives, other speak 
prose all their lives. Now these are human things which 
are built in. You know when you are converted you're not 
that converted. You know the story of the man who was 
so converted that when he got home, his dog bit him on 
the ankle. None of us is that changed, I don’t think. 


Congregations have been structured 
in non-missionary ways 


won’t tell you who said this next quotation because 
he’s a heretic and it’s bad enough without dragging in 
another heretic to support my case. He said the church 
is being dragged, kicking and screaming, into the 20th 
century. Is that true? Surely not. Well, listen to this 
description of The Presbyterian Church in Canada written 
by an authority. 

“We like our old house, perhaps it is a bit old fashioned 
and needs up-dating in the plumbing, but it is near the 
ground and we can talk with the neighbours as they pass 
along the street. Maybe your high rise apartment is more 
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efficient than our old house, but efficiency and happiness 
are not always to be equated .. . If you need any help with 
your thinking, and we feel that you do, you can always 
find us in our old stone house by the side of the road. The 
kettle is always on the hob and there is a chair for a 
friend beside the fire.” 

That’s the image of our church which the moderator 
presented and which was published in that glossy image 
of our church, The Presbyterian Record. The next month 
after that, some letters to the editor accused this model of 
being old fashioned, complacent, snobbish, with no sense 
of mission. One article, from a former student of mine 
let me proudly say, did a take-off by supplying another 
model, a simple Presbyterian who lived up near the Arctic 
circle and sent the woman out to shop and all that. I hope 
you remember that. However this is the point. So dense 
are We, or is it so sensitive, that the following month the 
editor had to explain the irony, he even had to give a 
definition of irony for the sake of ignorant Presbyterians, 
because he had received so many baffled and embarrassed 
letters. 

It would seem then that we think of ourselves in 
conservative, old fashioned terms and we just don’t dig 
the language of irony, much less any new-fangled kind of 
language or model. Is that how we see our mission, as a 
distinctive witness to something for the past? (What’s a 
hob, by the way?) 

Now since I quoted the moderator unfavourably, let 
me now quote him again in a better light. Even if he had 
been here I’d still quote him. This also was in The Record 
and it was a recent interview in which Deane Johnston 
said, “It may very well be that as an institution gets older 
it gets more conservative and the ruling hierarchy, whether 
it be elected, appointed or ordained tends to become more 
cautious as time goes by. ‘Let’s not rock the boat’, this, I 
think, might be called the theme song of the Christian 
church. Well, it’s just in this area that we have to try and 
saw things off, so that the church retains its dynamism 
without breaking into fragments.” That is a very wise and 
significant statement. It underlines my thesis that ours is a 
reformed church which has become static so that it needs 
reformation, renewal in order to recover its proper 
dynamism. 

The first point then is mission. The second has to do 
with time. It’s so easy for us to think that the gospel con- 
cerns a special time in the past which is recorded in the 
Bible. Then the Bible becomes by definition, that is in 
essence, a history book, a holy history book. The church 
becomes the history teacher charged to keep this record 
intact and to make sure that everyone hears the old story 
in those words. That’s a static church, a church of pious 
teachers catechizing obedient pupils all their lives on a 
definite system of doctrine. And that’s the image that has 
to go. 

God knows we Presbyterians find it hard to give up, 
we are slaves to the past, to our own little past called 
1925 and all that. We are like that sad pathetic creature 
in Dickens’ Great Expectations, surrounded by all the 
symbols of her past love affair, the clock stopped at the 
hour when she was to have been wed, the calendar un- 
changed. Young Pip, you remember, found the whole 
thing dusty and rocky, a fire trap that would soon be- 
come her means of destruction. 

Hers was a psychological case. Perhaps ours is, too. 
Haven’t we become sort of potty about 1925? Are times 
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really so unchanged in Canada? Has all Canada, has all 
the world stood still listening to what we have to tell them 
about our 40-year-old operation? Isn’t everyone tired of 
looking at all our scars and hearing about the surgery, or 
to change the metaphor, aren’t people tired of hearing 
how we once defended our virtue and preserved our vir- 
ginity intact? 


Other churches aren't planning to 
commit ecclesiastical rape 


don’t think other churches are planning to commit 
ecclesiastical rape. Have we nothing else to do than keep 
saying “No”? That’s the question in a nut shell. Not until 
we shake ourselves loose from this image of a ‘“no”-say- 
ing, backward-looking sect, because that’s pure sectarian- 
ism, Can we assert ourselves as a truly reformed church. 
To be reformed is to be always reforming. That’s our 
official motto. Please note, always reforming, but we hesi- 
tate to continue the reformation. We think that would be 
a betrayal of the past. It’s as if we believe that Christ was 
indeed present in the long ago; we’re still not too sure 
whether he’s around today. After all, remember that busi- 
ness of ascension, difficult as it is, straight up. Calvinists 
have always been very difficult about that. Don’t kid 
yourself that the ascension means that he’s not around 
anymore. Holy Spirit is a kind of shorthand for saying 
the present Christ. 

Well then, we know all about the faith of our fathers, 
the presence of Christ in that time. There’s the Bible; 
look at it, it’s miraculous, it’s tremendous, he was really 
there. If only we had lived then or he had lived now, 
preferably we had lived then. But today, miracles no 
longer happen, everybody knows that. The presence is ob- 
scure, the power ambiguous, the message quavering. We 
cling to the past, therefore, and call that keeping faith 
with our fathers. 

The point about the Bible is that it’s not a book about 
the past, it’s a witness to a presence and it says, “Look, 
this is the way we found things to be when God got him- 
self mixed up in our lives; now you look and find out for 
yourself.” The Bible is therefore a book of guidelines. You 
can’t get stuck in the holy past. Guidelines from the Bible 
help us to identify the signs of the presence and power of 
the living Christ here and now, in this year of our Lord, 
this year of grace 1967. We’re not called to dedicate our- 
selves to the holy past. Is that where God is? 

And then we have all these blasphemous theological 
doctrines to explain how you repeat the past, to keep it 
up-to-date. We got rid of the mass one time, but our Com- 
munion service, which I irreverently call an ecclesiastical 
wake, really doesn’t help; it’s not much different in 
essence. It’s not, you see, because times are changing that 
the church has to change; let’s be clear on that. I hope 
I'm not simply preaching modernism, whatever it means. 
It’s because Christ is alive and he is moving. He’s always 
in fact one step beyond the most modern of modern ages. 
That’s why you have to keep on the run, as Dr. Englund 
was telling us. 

Our congregations have been structured in non-mis- 
sionary ways. This is partly our heritage from the old 
days when the church was an accepted part of society, the 
spiritual guide of its parish. It could expect its community 
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to pay attention whenever it spoke and it simply invited 
every right-minded citizen to join its membership as a 
sign of his faith. Times changed; the church didn’t. That 
used to be said about the dinosaurs, you remember, 
“Daddy,” said the little boy, “what happened to the 
dinosaurs?” “Times changed,” he said, “they didn’t.” 

Well, the traditional symbols of Christian faith and 
piety which we have inherited from that age, whether you 
want to call it the age of Christendom or the parochial age 
or whatever, these signs no longer tell people about a 
presence they only tell them about a past. Signs like 
church spires, stained glass windows, Roman collars and 
probably pre-assembly congresses. I mean, let’s not kid 
ourselves, we’re not talking to the world, we’re talking 
about the world, and we better not get into that. Well, if 
after these four days together then, we decide that this 
has been a mountain-top experience, an inspiration, so 
that we will all go back and work harder at the same old 
church work, then you see we fail to discern God’s will 
pretty badly, and that’s good because knowing they are 
bad and talking about it prepares us for something new. 

Our problem today is not so much a lack of faith. 
Having scrabbled a good deal in history ’m not convinced 
former generations had more faith than us. Remember, of 
course, faith is not the opposite of doubt, faith and doubt 
go together; it’s despair that’s the opposite of faith. So 
doubts are healthy or can be healthy if they are integrated 
properly. This is a doubting generation; that does not 
mean it is a despairing generation, and therefore it may 
very well be a faithful generation. Our problem is also, I 
think, not a shortage of volunteers to man the battle lines. 
The problem is we’re still trying to fight on a battlefield 
that has been deserted lo these many years. The lines have 
shifted and we are not where the action is. 

You see this is what gets me, and hearing you in your 
groups, too, let’s face it, you think the big problem with 
the church is that people aren’t going to church enough. 
Why should they go to church, again? I didn’t catch it. 
That is the good layman, you know, the one who regu- 
larly turns up and supports all your little organizational 
schemes and all your little plots to involve him; one man, 
one job; something we learn from Rotary. What is this 
all about? What about the man so committed to civic life 
that he just hasn’t time for church except perhaps now and 
again on a Sunday morning. Is he a bad layman? God 
help us if that’s our judgment on that man. 

Where is the battle line and where is the church’s work 
going on, if we really mean that the church is people? We 
keep saying the church is people, but we really mean 
church is a building, don’t we? That’s what you want, 
you want bigger and better churches, you want them full 
more and more, and you'll go home from here and you'll 
just wish everybody had been at this congress, because 
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then they’d come and pack your church. 

I think that our congregations are themselves to blame 
for this fact that they haven’t shifted enough with the 
punches; they haven’t learned to assess or evaluate or ex- 
amine themselves properly. Our congregations are still 
geared in the old parish system as a group for which the 
pastor can care. It’s not outreach or mission that is the 
reason for being this congregation at a particular time 
and place. We’re the minister’s pet or he’s ours. Elders 
are assistants to the clergy in this game of looking after 
a plot. (I speak as an elder.) The quaint folk custom of 
delivering Communion cards four times a year is a precious 
illustration of what’s wrong with us. I want elders 
to rebel against that particular image, turn their district 
inside out in research and action groups aimed directly 
at the community, both local and beyond. 


The big problem is not that people 
aren’t going to church enough 


ll you have to do, you see, is to say to a session, 
“Let’s have Communion every week,” and look at the con- 
sternation you create. First of all, they would be too busy 
because that’s a lot of work every week, cutting up that 
bread. That’s why we have grape juice because, well, you 
want a steady hand for that job. This is not really blas- 
phemy. The fathers and the reformers talk quite frankly 
about the intoxicating effects of Communion wine by the 
way. And the other thing they say is, “Why, what would 
we do then, you can’t deliver Communion cards every 
week.” 

I think our youth should assert itself, and this is an 
excellent beginning at this conference. Within our con- 
gregations and certainly at this conference so far, we have 
been finding out that there is to some extent an openness 
—Teen and Twenty Chapel, some of this music that we’ve 
been hearing, and all in all, because of the number of 
young people here — we are hearing about youth a good 
deal. We’re still not getting specific enough though, are 
we? The problem is a different style of life. Let’s face 
it, they live differently from us. Young people have to 
speak loud and clear about their style of life, how reality 
feels to them, because it feels quite differently to them 
than it does to us, us 40 and over, maybe 35 and over, 
maybe anyone who can remember the days before tele- 
vision, how’s that? 

Any child of seven believes in evolution today. He has 
to, in his teens. I can document this. For example, the 
girl in biology major at McGill who came to my office 
heartbroken because she, having been raised in a funda- 
mentalist household, was facing this problem of biological 
evolution, which was simply a fact of her career. Young 
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people have to be much more insistent than us that we 
can’t keep pussy-footing from Genesis verses 1 to 11 as if 
that’s the only information we have about how the earth 
came into being; the whole universe in fact; about how 
languages developed, and about so many of the things 
that happened there. 

The saddest thing of all about that last paragraph is 
that is still has to be said in 1967 in our church. Now 
partly, or maybe chiefly, I blame the clergy here because 
they haven’t had the guts to tell their people what they 
learned in theological college. Young people also know 
a good deal about other religions. 

Who do we think we’re kidding these days about the 
fact that we do live in a pluralistic environment? We just 
can’t pretend any longer that Christianity is the only 
alternative or even the most impressive alternative. We 
can’t pretend that we are the people who have an infal- 
lible book because the Koran is more infallible than ours. 
It was immaculately conceived and virgin born according 
to Islamic theology. Or to pretend that we are the only 
ones with Christology. Hinduism has a pretty good thing 
going in the Avatar doctrine, and one could go on and on, 
justification by faith alone, a creed of Buddhism. 

You name it, [’ll match it; that’s the name of the game 
around the campus these days, you see. That’s the envir- 
onment for the future. In your day and my day it wasn’t 
so difficult. We learned what they called non-Christian 
religions. Get it? Negative non-Christian religions. They 
don’t do that anymore. In comparative religions Christian- 
ity is put alongside the others and they see how it stacks 
up, and the growth of religious departments at campuses 
across Canada is going to make this kind of thing more 
and more the environment, the teaching environment, for 
our young people, and especially of course in terms of 
worship and the style of life there, to which we’ll come 
back. 


Sexual segregation continues through 
organizations like P.M. and W.M.S. 


n ilustration was given by Harvey Cox. One evening 
after dark he had taken his daughter out in the backyard 
to look at the stars, because she had to mark down some 
of the constellations for her homework, and her five year 
old brother was with them. After a while he said, “Daddy, 
which one did we put up there?” 

Well, I hope congregations will be bold and adventurous 
with that kind of thing, let me suggest three things: One 
— let’s provide buildings that are not churches. That’s so 
radical it’s almost New Testament. That’s what we need, 
isn’t it? We really don’t need these big churches any 
longer, do we? People don’t live Gothic, they don’t pray 
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Gothic, they don’t feel Gothic. And by the same token in 
the second place, to support ministers-at-large — ministers 
who are related to congregations, missionaries if you want 
to call them this, but men who are not tied to a congre- 
gation. Now this would just create havoc at the church 
offices, but it’s got to be done. And third, to develop forms 
of witness that are not religious, and I’ll come back to this 
at the end. 

Let’s go on in the second place to look at presbyteries. 
Everyone knows that presbyteries are a failure today. 
Through our own default, the Presbyterian system of 
church government is disappearing. This is why espisco- 
pacy is becoming so attractive to so many Presbyterian 
churches in different parts of the world. We have failed 
to retain the proper role of the court, of presbytery, as a 
corporate bishop. We have become, in fact, congrega- 
tionalists, and in reaction we think that individual bishops 
will provide the authority figures we need. I think you 
know what I mean; certainly the clergymen do. Presby- 
teries do not exercise their rights, they are scared of 
congregations, especially the wealthier churches, or those 
whose ministers have loud mouths. So our presbytery 
visitation procedure, which could be the back-bone of 
discipline, has become a farce. We need to close down 
about 200 congregations throughout our church. Every- 
body knows this but nobody says it out loud. It’s on the 
record now anyway, so there you are, commissioners. 

But right here you run into one of these peculiar 
problems in that the presbyteries officially have the power 
but they don’t have the money. I don’t know who has, a 
number of different groups would have to work this thing 
out, but certainly presbyteries need to look at it very 
boldly, seriously and authoritatively. Somebody sometime 
has to start to be authoritative above the congregational 
level, and they have to look at the question: of 
amalgamating. 

Of course we have to take a much stronger hand about, 
should I say, church extension? I wish we would stop 
trying to put up a charge wherever the United Church 
does. I also think presbyteries should demand that 
neighbouring congregations group together to attack the 
problems of the inner city, suburbia, rural areas, through 
new structures of ministry. 

You may gather despite some nasty rumours about my 
ecumenical leanings, that I’m anti-episcopalian. In fact I 
have a book coming out in which I advocate some kind of 
council of churches against what the Anglicans believe 
and against the tendencies of the United Church, and it’s 
being published, ironically enough, by Ryerson Press. 

I suppose the point is, who does run our church? The 
general assembly is pretty well run by the finance com- 
mittee and the clerks. Every time an assembly clerk makes 
a statement, some men think they hear the word of God. 
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It used to be said that the Masons were a power group 
in our church. I think that’s probably passé now, but 
there are certainly other groupings, maybe the military 
chaplaincy, which is a hangover from imperialist days. 
That’s a question, by the way, not a statement, because 
chaplains are terribly defensive about their status, I dis- 
covered. They should be. 


What about that very vocal right-wing group, that wants 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada to play the role of the 
Wee Free’s to preserve every jot and tittle of The West- 
minster Confession of Faith, and to continue saying “no” 
until kingdom come, and then we hope we'll recognize 
Christ? These people forget that in 1925 we were forced 
to narrow our vision to concentrate on only one part of 
our heritage. It’s time to recover the whole rich heritage 
of pre-1925 catholic Presbyterianism. That’s not selling 
out, it’s returning to a better view of our role in Christ’s 
mission. 


I submit that the turning point was the 1947 general 
assembly in Calgary. This overture came from the 
Presbytery of Montreal. Let me read a couple of para- 
graphs from it. 


It came at a time when many decisions were in the pot 
about co-operating with different church bodies. It called 
on our church to make what contribution we can to all 
such councils and efforts rather than selfishly to withhold 
and retain for ourselves what we regard as our peculiar 
and distinctive witness. You see, if we really are God’s 
answer to Canada, then why don’t we get in there and 
show it to people? That’s the problem. 


“Therefore the general assembly repudiates the action 
of those within the church who have taken it upon them- 
selves to condemn as harmful to the church’s welfare and 
false to her mission, plans and policies which are in clear 
harmony with the principles named above, (that is the 
pre-1925 church) and who are thus directly responsible 
for creating and fostering within the church the very 
uneasiness, dissatisfaction and fear, which they themselves 
so emphatically deplore.” Dr. F. Scott McKenzie originated 
that overture. 


I charge then that we have within our ranks a group 
which in fact through one of its organs is suggesting that 
it should organize itself for some kind of battle. I challenge 
that group to become more honest and forthright in 
entering the modern dialogue in reclaiming our rightful 
heritage and in meeting the deliberate marching orders 
of the 1947 general assembly. I am a convinced Presby- 
terian and consider our church today to be a potential 
leader among Canadian churches, but I hope to God I am 
a Christian first and last, and a Presbyterian only by the 
way. 

Let’s turn to organizations, here’s where you really find 
out about the ultimate loyalties and the penultimate 
idolatries. Will you listen a moment while I develop the 
model a little further? I have many long-suffering friends 
in the W.M.S. and Presbyterian Men, so let me say let’s 
disband them both so that we can realign forces in a more 
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realistic way. The only way sometimes is to move, isn’t 
it, so you can get rid of all the junk in the attic, and 
please don’t press the analogy too far. 

Partly I’m saying this because the old sexual segregation 
is just not with it these days. We’re still not putting woman 
in her place, are we? We’re still only having a kind of 
tokenism about women and youth. It we really mean to 
ordain women to the eldership and the ministry then we 
have to really open up and perhaps we have to challenge 
the ladies to stop being so feminine at the wrong time and 
place. We should certainly stop training deaconesses and 
disband the deaconess order. Ordination is the answer. 
The deaconess order was anomalous enough before but 
think of it now, and try to justify it theologically in your 
doctrine of ordination. 

We could certainly put Ewart College to excellent use 
in its relationship to the campus. I think we might in time 
convince our board of education and the theological 
colleges and all the other people who are watch dogs on 
ordination to be much more realistic, that is, to become 
much more historical and catholic. 

If we overcame or stopped this stop-gap deaconess 
order and forced the theological colleges and our board of 
education to face these facts of ordination, I’d be quite 
happy, providing you don’t appoint another assembly 
committee. I’ve lost count of assembly committees on 
theological education and the strangest thing is that the 
change of pace in education techniques and experience is 
visible everywhere else, surely, at universities and high 
schools and elementary schools. 


We’re trying to fight on a battlefield 
that has long heen deserted 


f course, we are really updating things there, getting 
rid of examinations, using much better methods for teach- 
ing than the old lecture method. But when you get to 
Knox and the Presbyterian College you know something 
is lost. The situation is really serious, 1956, 84 theological 
students; 1966, 48. Some students, good students, good 
ministers, leaving the pastorate. They are not chicken, 
maybe they are smart. Maybe they are just tired of 
beating their heads against a stone wall. It doesn’t help to 
call them names nor does it help to wave the flag and tell 
them, “Here’s a young person who doesn’t believe.” You 
say, “The trouble with you is you don’t believe.” That’s 
his trouble all right, but it doesn’t help to say, “You need 
faith.” That’s what he’s trying to get, so when a man leaves 
the ministry you don’t tell him that the answer is not leave 
the ministry. We don’t have remedies, we just have 
rhetoric. 

We need to analyze this, don’t we? We need really to 
look at the ministry. Here I would like to say that one 
thing that really angers me is the fact that so often the 
church is pushed into these changes by economics. It’s as 
if we were trying to prove that Karl Marx was absolutely 
right with his theory of economic determinism. We call it 
stewardship. So what I’m saying is I’m getting a little tired 
of all this jazz about recruitment. I’m tired of coaxing 
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theologs to stay in the church by promising them, ‘Never 
mind, we’re working on it; our ordination vows will be 
changed.” How long have we been working on it? And 
what’s the matter with us — this deadly pace of quibble 
and the price it’s costing us; or telling that the parish 
ministry can be exciting when—well, you’re their problem, 
aren’t you? That our church really is moving ahead 
however slowly. There is also this terrible gap between the 
minister's understanding of the faith and his people’s 
understanding as I mentioned before. 

I also protest against the idea that if you would stop 
criticizing the church you’d get more candidates for the 
ministry. I repudiate the myth that the institution is 
adequate to our time, if only we would support it more. 
If we can’t stand the criticism from within, God help us 
in the future. We don’t know what we’re in for yet. Wait 
till those Buddhist missionaries start knocking on your 
doors. 

Are real estate and clergy what the church is all about? 
The National Development Fund, for instance, we might 
as well get it all on the tape. Shouldn’t we find out some 
time about this business of ministry; whether we really 
need all these ministers we have; why they’re not being 
paid sufficiently? If a congregation can’t support its own 
minister better, why not pull him out? Does it deserve a 
minister? Or what’s wrong with part-time ministers? Why 
this hesitancy to ordain someone to serve part-time in a 
church? Most churches, probably even the biggest, could 
be run by most of our ministers with one hand tied 
behind his back. You’re really not worth all that work, you 
know. It’s quite easy to harness lay help and cut out so 
many of the frills, but what it really takes of course is once 
and for all to cut loose from the old establishment picture, 
the old Constantinian idea of the church whereby the 
minister has to be present as the official Christian every- 
where in the community. If we really got down to brass 
tacks about what the church is and why a team couldn’t 
run things, then maybe we wouldn’t need all this. At least 
I think that this idea of modern tentmakers is worth 
considering seriously. What is happening when we have 
over 800 ordained ministers on our roll and only 560, 
that is 69%, in pastoral charges? 


We get tired of churchly ways today, 
especially young people 


o let’s come to the fourth point,ministry. Here is 
where I think the style of life is the key. The old accepted, 
familiar, recognizable or identifiable style of Christian life 
is gone, I don’t mean it’s gone in the sense that there 
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HEATED DISCUSSION took place after Dr. McLelland’s address when t 


accel. 


his residence lounge was jammed by delegates eager to ask questions. 


aren’t lots of them around. Most of us here belong to that 
type, especially those of us who are over 40. We’ve been 
conditioned, but it doesn’t speak any more of anything 
but an old familiar traditional passé pattern. We don’t 
know yet what the new Christian style will be. More likely 
perhaps there will be no identifiable Christian style of 
life, perhaps a pluralism of styles is the order of the day. I 
mean it just doesn’t follow any longer that the way to be a 
Christian is to say “no” to the world which usually means 
“no” to strong drink and strong language, to mini skirts 
and blue jeans, to a more casual attitude to church work, 
and so on. I bet most of you ladies brought a hat along 
with you to the congress. Did some of you actually wear 
it this morning? 

We get tired of churchly ways today, don’t we, especially 
our young people. I know a youth of 16 who is a singer 
with a teen-age rock group. He’s a good singer in that 
idiom once you get used to the long hair and the tight 
pants and the electronic volume. But when he goes to our 
church he can’t sing our hymns, it’s not his style, somehow 
his voice doesn’t even fit it. 


We Christians have become “camp”... 
Batman is a Calvinist 


’m just asking, is our familiar pattern the Christian 
style? Is that what identifies a Christian? Somebody who 
actually goes to church and enjoys that kind of thing. 
Because if we say it is, since we got it from the past, then 
why bother introducing the church to the 20th century? 
You might as well leave it back there where it is. I don’t 
see much point in introducing the church to the 20th 
century just so it can learn to reject more modern things. 

“Bam! Zowie!” That’s the word today, isn’t it? But 
we're still using the same old techniques of the age. We 
have become a caricature of ourselves. Some of you have 
heard this crack before, but it’s probably worth saying. 
We Christians have become camp. If you don’t believe 
me, just analyze a certain program sometime and I think 
you'll agree that Batman is a Calvinist. Now you don’t 
have to swallow all the Marshall McLuhan stuff to realize 
that the coming generation is growing up in such a changed 
environment that the old methods of communicating reality 
are just not speaking to them. 

I wish it weren’t so, I wish that preaching still were 
the main way to do it, but according to McLuhan two 
revolutions have happened since then, not just one, but 
two. First Gutenburg and all that, and now the electric 
age, or the electronic age, and I think perhaps this change 
is marvelously illustrated at Expo 67. You can’t say of this 
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CONGRESS 


ITWAS CONTEMPORARY, DISTURBING 


CHRIST IN THE CONCRETE CITY, a stirring drama in modern language, depicted the Passion of Christ. It was 


presented by the Company of Pilgrims from the Religion and Theatre. Council, Toronto. 


Blueprint (continued) 


world that you make it to give away. You don’t need it. 
God made it for man and it’s his world and that’s the 
point. That’s why the world belongs to man directly and 
with his technology he directly works on it, whereas the 
world’s relationship to God is indirect. He is present in 
the world by signs and symbols, he is not visible to eyes 
of sight but only to eyes of faith. I thought that was pretty 
essential in our understanding of Christian doctrine. 

You might, if you like, use dimensional figures, say that 
“Man and His World” is intersected by another dimension 
in which this is God’s world, but you cannot repudiate the 
theme, “Man and His World.” 

Well, at Expo what you have is a design for human 
living, its architecture, its means of communication. The 
whole environment is an attempt to explore what’s hap- 
pening and especially to indicate where we’re going into 
the future. The multi-screen device, for example, open 
ended viewing, and all this; and the reaction is generally 
the same from some research I did last week. Mainly, 
that you could pretty well tell the reaction with a sort of 
transition group around age 40. 

Now older people, let’s face it, are used to a veneer 
view. We are used to reading a book, it’s got a good plot, a 
good ending; and we watch a TV screen, one TV screen, 
but at Expo you have nine. You certainly will have at 
least three films going on at once. That’s dreadful, isn’t it, 
for the older people? 

For the youngsters, so what? Isn’t that normal? Their 
environment is so much more crowded than ours and they 
don’t care about endings. They can come in the middle of 
the thing and leave before the ending, and they fill it in 
but we don’t, that’s the trouble, that’s the difference, that’s 
the cleavage which is showing deep in life. 

Now you probably know that there are two Christian 
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projects at Expo, Sermons from Science and the Chris- 
tian Pavilion. I don’t regard these as rivals and I resent 
the unfortunate criticism which seems to be pitting them 
off one against another. Certainly they are very different 
attempts to communicate the gospel, but both of them 
are just that! 

Having been in the Christian Pavilion I’d like to tell 
you something about it to illustrate my point. The Chris- 
tian Pavilion is the result of one very definite deliberate 
agonizing, if you like, decision — that is, to break with 
past forms of communicating the gospel and try to speak 
in contemporary forms. Now that sounds great. You just 
try it. If youre going to do without the obvious signs; 
farming scenes, and shepherds and guys in long beards 
and long robes and the crucifix somewhere, and a lot of 
biblical texts and all the old imagery and the standard 
clichés — if you do decide to do away with that and 
really get contemporary, then, of course, you run the risk 
of being judged simply superficial or secular. Well, let’s 
use a little better word; better because it’s technically 
better, and that is “ambiguous.” 


Symbols such as stained-glass windows 
tell about the past, not a Presence 


he Christian Pavilion attempts to call man’s attention 
to his need, his hopelessness without God and to God’s 
presence and power right here and now. It tries to erect 
partly in its exterior architecture and its interior design 
the total environment with which it surrounds the visitor. 
It tries to get across the message of hope, to erect a symbol 
of hope in the midst of Man and His World. It’s not meant 
for Christians; it’s meant for the outsider, for sceptics and 
cynics, and to date I believe it is paying off. It’s calling 
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attention to the symobls of hope in the contemporary 
world. It is saying that God is alive and at work among us, 
and if it is not saying it too well to a lot of people, it is at 
least getting through to them that Christianity apparently 
to some crazy people is contemporary. It does not have 
to do with the past for a change, but has to do with the 
present and the future. 


We're not called to dedicate ourselves 
to the holy past. Is that where God is? 


S an experiment it’s bound to be controversial. I 
don’t know what satisfies Christians, of course. If you’re 
controversial, and if you fail at certain points, if you are 
ambiguous, what about this ambiguity? Basically we forget 
how ambiguous Jesus of Nazareth was. A good illustration 
of this comes from my church school class of 12-year-olds 
when we began the series which is on Christ. You remem- 
ber, it was last September, and I hope you all use Chris- 
tian Faith and Life. We started with certain pictures of 
Christ and we asked the children to look at them and in 
the team teaching we were astounded by the fact that 
every one of those kids thought that Jesus literally had a 
halo! Think of it! Aren’t you shattered? They thought that 
Jesus of Nazareth literally had a halo in his earthly life. 
Now there is a technical name for that particular heresy. 
What have we been doing to these kids? I bet some of you 
thought he had a halo, too. We act as if he had, anyway. 
Don’t we realize that he didn’t look as if he had come 
from a virgin? Don’t we realize that he looked as if he 
could have been in love with Mary Magdalene? Why do 
we find that so shocking? Was he not truly human? Is that 
not what the faith is all about, that he didn’t look like 
Christ? That’s the ambiguity of the gospel. 

He doesn’t hit people over the head. It’s soft sell. It’s 
low keyed. It’s self-involving. It demands faith. That’s 
what faith is. Faith is believing despite the appearances. 
Faith is accepting Jesus as the Christ when worldy wisdom 
says, “you fool.” 

One last thing, the explosion of knowledge, the new 
patterns in communication, the increasing urbanization, all 
these things are forcing us to look again at ministry. We 
can’t any longer pretend that the clergyman is the expert, 
the wise man of the community. We need to develop both 
team ministry and group ministry. Now use any word you 
want, I’m suggesting these. 

By team ministry I mean a pooling of resources of two 
or three congregations in an area. I just don’t think that 
it’s good enough any longer for any clergyman to be alone 
in this terribly congregationalist way we have. We are 
actually, you know, in technical ecclesiological terms a 
papal church, except we have 800 popes. I’m quite serious 
about that, that’s a defensible thesis in terms of classical 
ecclesiological typography. All right, so team ministry. 
Thus the clergymen can use their distinctive gifts, can 
operate in consultation, can minister to one another also, 
and to one another’s wives. 

By group ministry, I mean a panel of specialists, let’s 
say a doctor, a social worker, a teacher, a business man, a 
clergyman, to develop counselling aids and genuine service 
to the congregation and its community. I thoroughly 
support what Dr. Englund was saying, and I am surprised 
that Scotch Presbyterians like ourselves in this great kirk 
have not realized how we can save money by capitalizing 
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on the secularism of our age. Look how we can cut down 
cost, you see, by tapping these resources which are at 
hand, and that surely is Christ’s will. He got us into this 
mess of secularism. He must know better than us what 
its potential is. So team ministry and group ministry I 
Suggest are very practical things. Now where you go from 
here I don’t know. I’ve made the spit balls, it’s up to you. 


We have to gear these and other ministries to social 
action more and more. You know the problem in our 
church between evangelism and social action. A horrible 
illustration of an extreme of evangelism was given lately in 
a U.S. paper in which one of those soup and sermon 
deals was having trouble. The men who came for a meal 
resented having to sit through a sermon first (this idea 
of protest marches is getting into the darnedest places.) 
The evangelist in charge said, “If they’re not interested in 
hearing our sermon, we’re not interested in giving them 
soup.” I thought Christians fed the hungry because they 
were hungry, didn’t you? The example of Jesus again, his 
compassion was not in direct ratio to their response. Of 
course you can err in the other extreme on people who 
think that the business of the church is simply so-called 
social action or social service, humanitarian projects, and 
so on, but let us recognize what a divided, a terribly divi- 
ded world ours is which is one of the major problems in 
this bad context for hearing the gospel, mainly the cleav- 
age between the rich nations and the poor nations. 

We Christians are the rich ones, we like to give out 
handouts but we’re shocked at revolutions. We talk peace 
but we hang flags in our sanctuaries and we think that 
patriotism is the greatest thing in the world. We proclaim 
that our treasure is in heaven but we uphold the sanctity 
of private property. How ironical that we Christians should 
no longer be the pilgrim people, and that of course is 
where we came in an hour ago. 


Let’s develop forms of witness 
that are not religious 


he model I’m suggesting is based on mission and the 
reality of the future. To sum up, we have no mission of 
our own. Our job is to try to discern the signs of Christ’s 
active presence, to learn the art of co-operation with all 
those who do his will. It’s risky. We may make some 
mistakes you know. We may shoot a friend now and again 
and make up with a foe by mistake. That’s the risk to 
which the gospel commits us. 

And secondly, we are committed not to the past but to 
the future. We are called to celebrate a movable feast all 
the days of our lives. Seventy-six trombones are not 
enough, let’s get 202,000, whatever it is, one for every 
Presbyterian, and then we can really live it up in the 
manner of the gospel. Because if we really are travelling 
toward the future of God’s own making, of Christ’s own 
promise, then don’t you see the cause for celebration? 
For we did not get started on this way with a push from 
the past but with a demand from the future, a Lordly 
disturbing call from the one who is himself the future to 
which “Man and His World” are inexorably moving, our 
Lord Jesus Christ who is well worth all the celebration 
with all the instruments and all the human beings that he 
can coax and cajole and command into his service today 
and tomorrow. * 
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‘As God has called you, live up to your calling.”” — Eph. 4: 1 (NEB) 


@ Personnel managers inform us of the new attitude 
toward employment. Prospective employees are interested 
in knowing first the fringe benefits. These are often the 
points of issue at the bargaining table where union meets 
management. Among the determining factors among some 
young men in choosing a career are such things as 
retirement and pension benefits. 

If we needed additional evidence that times have 
changed surely this is it. Certainly men now living can 
readily recall a time when any kind of work was wel- 
come. There were no fringe benefits. Remuneration was 
low. Conditions of work were often deplorable. But work 
was so scarce that men were willing to take almost 
anything. In our day despite the fears we had about 
automation putting men out of work, we can afford to be 
“choosey” and demand an ever-increasing array of bene- 
fits, among them a concern about retirement benefits. 

Advertisements regularly appear offering us the pros- 
pect of retiring in 15 years with a monthly cheque for 
$300. It looks so good! Our Canadian government is now 
bringing down the age at which pensions will be paid 
until, in due course, every Canadian will receive a yearly 
pension at age 65. The amount has also been in- 
creased. To stand in well with the voters the would-be 
representative of the people is wise to be in favour of 
such benefits. 

And the day surely comes when a man must retire. 
Sometimes it is only then he realizes that there are 
fringe benefits in working. Every man must face the day 
when he can no longer do his work efficiently. The age 
differs with the work. The athlete is one of the first to go. 
A man on the farm can keep going longer. Sometimes it 
seems to weary congregations that the clergyman can go 
on forever! 

Certainly there are increasing pressures on us! Perhaps 
the works manager has been on our backs for months. 
Some underling may have been promoted over us. Some- 
one under us may be watching like a hawk for some 
indication of the failing of our powers to report and get 
our job as his reward. 

I know that not all men can have work as rewarding 
as my own. But most work can be satisfying. In a 
village cemetery in England there is a stone with this 
inscription: “To Thomas Cobb, who mended shoes in 
this village for 40 years to the glory of God.” We all 
know that often it is not the work we do, but the attitude 
with which we do it that makes it rewarding. 
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And we need vacations, the opportunity to recuperate, 
to lay back awhile, to recover our perspective and renew 
our strength. The very fact that we are taught that in 
the beginning God made the seventh day a day of rest, 
reminds us that we are meant to make a place for pauses 
in our round of work. We must not be so busy doing 
things that we forget what life is all about. We are 
reminded that there is something ambiguous in saying that 
“work is worship.” There must also be a time for rest. But 
let us not think for a moment that we live to retire! 

How many men have been disillusioned about retire- 
ment. I remember a wise man telling me once of an 
epitaph he had seen on another stone in an English 
cemetery: “O Lord, give me life until my work is done; 
and work until my life is done.” And Gerald Kennedy, 
a Methodist bishop in the United States writes: 

“Vacations are fine things precisely because they are 
limited. They are bound on both sides by work; without 
those boundaries they would be a good definition of hell, 
as Shaw said, while the empty, purposeless days of 
idleness are more destructive than poverty.” 

It is one of the statistics upon which I suppose the 
insurance companies base their rates that not many men 
live beyond their working days. Worse than that, retire- 
ment may bring to a man the feeling of uselessness and 
of being needed no longer. We need something of the 
spirit of Caleb who, at the age of 85, said to Joshua 
(14: 11): “I am still as strong to this day as I was in 
the day that Moses sent me; my strength now is as my 
strength was then, for war, and for going and coming.” 

We may not be so anxious to retire when we remember 
Paul’s words to the Ephesians: “As God has called you, 
live up to your calling.” At any rate, in the season when 
we pay our yearly tribute to labour, we ought to remem- 
ber a prayer of Sir Francis Drake’s, composed in 1595: 
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“OQ Lord God, when thou givest to thy servants to 
endeavour any great matter, grant us also to know that 
it is not the beginning, but the continuing of the same 
until it is thoroughly finished, which yieldeth true glory; 
through him that for the finishing of thy work Jaid down 
his life. Amen.” * BY D. GLENN CAMPBELL 
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THE MODERN CHAPEL of the new college 
building (far left) stands on a busy street 
corner central to McGill University. 


100 years 


as a college 


to be observed Sept. 27-28 
By Neil G. Smith 


a Re Presbyterian College, Montreal, 
is staging a centennial celebra- 
tion of its own this year. It was in 
the autumn of the year of Canadian 
Confederation, 1867, that the first 
classes were held in the basement of 
Erskine Church on St. Catherine 
Street. Two lecturers, appointed by the 
Synod of the Canada Presbyterian 
Church, gave instruction in theologi- 
cal subjects to ten students. 

Special events will commemorate 
the beginning of 100 years of service 
to the Canadian Church. A centennial 
banquet in Knox Crescent and 
Kensington Church will feature as 
speaker the Rev. Nathaniel H. Parker, 
principal emeritus of the Divinity 
College of McMaster University. The 
three Anderson lectures will coincide 
with the celebrations, around the 
theme “Theological Education Today 
and Tomorrow.” The Rev. Charles R. 
Feilding of Trinity College, Toronto, 
will lecture on “The Crisis in Theolo- 
gical Education,” the Rev. Stanley B. 
Frost, dean of the Faculty of Graduate 
Studies at McGill, on “The Theologi- 
cal College and the University,” and 
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the Rev. Walter D. Waggoner, execu- 
tive director of the Fund for 
Theological Education on “Training 
Tomorrow’s Ministers.” 


On the evening of September 28 
honorary degrees will be conferred at 
a centennial convocation in the Church 
of St. Andrew and St. Paul. The Rev. 
Jesse H. Ziegler, executive director 
of the American Association of 
Theological Schools, will speak. 


At the time Knox College was 
established, there was a division of 
opinion in the synod as to whether the 
college should be located in Toronto 
or in Montreal. The majority ruled in 
favour of Toronto, but those who 
wanted the Montreal location con- 
tinued to hope that the Presbyterian 
Church would be strengthened by the 
establishment of a college there. So 
early in 1864, a group who favoured 
the project met at the home of Peter 
Redpath and agreed that the time had 
come to press their case. A public 
meeting was called, under the chair- 
manship of William Dawson, principal 
of McGill University. They agreed 
upon “The expediency of establishing 
a theological college in connection 
with this church, and under the 
direction and control of this synod, in 
the city of Montreal.” An overture in 
these terms was endorsed by the Pres- 
bytery of Montreal and submitted to 
the synod. 


Support for the project was by no 
means unanimous. The board of man- 
agement of Knox College had under- 
standable objections. In the previous 
year only 32 students had been en- 
rolled in the three years at Knox. 
Did the synod really need a second 
college for a student body so small? 
When the synod had so often found 
itself in difficulty in financing the oper- 
ations of one college, why should they 
deliberately aggravate their financial 
problems by setting up a second one? 


Those who favoured the establish- 
ment of a second college pressed their 
claims vigorously. It was alleged that 
the central and western sections of 
Ontario from which Knox drew most 
of its support was more “American- 
ized” than the eastern section of 
Ontario and the Province of Quebec. 
There were complaints that those who 
studied at Knox tended to gravitate 
towards charges in the central and 
western sections of Ontario, while 
churches in Quebec and eastern On- 
tario found it difficult to fill their pul- 
pits. And many members of the synod 


were confident that a college in Mon- 
treal would give impetus to the estab- 
lishment of Presbyterian churches 
among the French Canadians. 

The hope of strengthening Pro- 
testantism in French Canada was 
probably the most influential factor 
in the synod’s decision to establish the 
college. For the plea of the overture 
was granted, and Montreal Presbytery 
was authorized to obtain a charter 
and collect funds. When the synod met 
in 1867, enough money had been 
raised in the Presbyteries of Montreal, 
Brockville and Ottawa to justify pro- 
ceeding with plans for a college. 

Two men were appointed as lectur- 
ers, one to give instruction for three 
months in the fall term, and the other 
for three months in the spring term. A 
board of management and a senate 
were set up, following the lines of 
organization already in use at Knox. 
And so the college began. 

In 1873 the Rev. Donald H. Mac- 
Vicar, formerly minister of the Cote 
Street Church, was appointed princi- 
pal. He guided the college with a 
strong hand until his death in 1902. 
Soon after his appointment a site was 
obtained on McTavish Street, and 
plans were made to build. Fourteen 
men, many of them members of Dr. 
MacVicar’s former congregation, con- 
tributed half the amount needed for 
the first building. In 1881 an extensive 
addition was made, giving space for a 
dining hall, 25 more rooms for the 
residence, a large hall for public 


meetings, and an octagonal library, 
similar in design to the parliamentary 
library in Ottawa. With minor interior 
changes, this building was used until 
the college moved to its new site in 
19638 


INTERIOR of the chapel. 


During the first 100 years the col- 
lege has graduated about 600 men, 
who have served the church in all 
departments of its work in Canada 
and overseas. It looks back proudly 
upon a splendid record of achievement, 
and the centennial celebrations of this 
autumn launch it upon its second cen- 
tury of service for the Canadian 
church. * 
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How You Can Raise 


$50 to $5,000 


FOR TRAVEL — C.G.1.T. — 
SCOUTING—P.Y.P.S.—ETC. 
OR ANY WORTHWHILE 
PROJECT 


YOU CAN have fun raising money for 
your group, club or church project. If 
you’re looking for a way to raise funds 
for uniforms, travel, camp equipment or 
any of the projects church or youth groups 
become involved in, then try the FTS 
(Funds to Serve) method offered by Fred 
Thompson Sales Ltd. 


Illustrated is just one of the many items 
available under a variety of plans for your 
successful fund-raising campaign. 


Here are just a few of the services avail- 
able to you. You don’t have to send any 
money with your first order_and_ unsold 
items may be returne or fyll credit. Your 
committee may choose one or more nation- 
ally advertised items of first quality and 
proven consumer acceptance. Orders of 
$100 or more are shipped freight prepaid 
and volume rebates on quantity purchases 
are available in Ontario and Quebec. Many 
sales aids are supplied free to publicize 
your project. 


During the past ten years, thousands of 
organizations have attained their financial 
objectives by using the unique services and 
items offered by F.T.S, 


No matter what your objective may be 
from $50 to $5,000 or $10,000, your group 
can discover, as hundreds of others in 
Canada have to date, that it is easier to 
make your campaign a success with these 
proven money-making items, plans and 
services. 


One group raised $8,700 in just three 
weeks. 
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NEWS 


Special services 


At Woodstock, N.B., the 100th an- 
niversary of St. Paul’s Presbyterian 
Church was observed with special ser- 
vices on June 4, with the moderator of 
the Synod of the Atlantic Provinces, 
the Rev. L. E. Blaikie of Moncton, as 
preacher. 

Alistair Cameron, senior member of 
session, paid tribute to the oldest mem- 
ber, Mrs. M. E. Ross, at the fellowship 
hour after the evening service. Mrs. 
Ross was baptized in St. Paul’s Church 
73 years ago. Mayor Gerald Gallop 
spoke for the town, and Dr. Henry 
Allaby represented the ministerial as- 
sociation. 

Mention was made of the building 
erected in Woodstock in 1861 for use 
as a Presbyterian college, through 


funds raised largely in Scotland by the 
Rev. Charles Glass. It was never used 
as a seminary, but as a parochial 
school and then a grammar school. The 
large frame structure has been subdi- 
vided and is now used as homes. 


ST. PAUL’S Presbyterian Church, Wood- 
stock, N.B. 


EN ROUTE to the conventicle are, from the left, elders Allan Horwood, Harry Rigby, Harold 


The Presbyterian Church at Rich- 
mond Hill, Ont., celebrated its 150th 
anniversary with four Sundays of spe- 
cial services in June. It was in 1817 
that Presbyterianism came to Central 
Ontario, and Richmond Hill was the 
centre from which the Rev. William 
Jenkins travelled on horseback through 
several counties. 

Prof. A. L. Farris of Knox College, 
the Rev. J. N. Hepburn, minister of 
the Richmond Hill congregation, and 
the Rev. Eoin S. Mackay, moderator 
of East Toronto Presbytery, were the 
anniversary preachers. 

On the first Sunday in June a con- 
venticle was held on the manse lawn, 


THE TOWER of the Presbyterian Church at 
Richmond Hill is visible from a great dis- 
tance. 


Lemon, John Moorhead, Frank Moorley, Arthur Broad, Ray Gemmill, James Butler (carrying 
the Bible) and choir members Wes Middleton and W. C. Imeson. 
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with Rev. Dr. Neil G. Smith of The 
Presbyterian College as _ preacher. 
Many of the worshippers wore cos- 
tumes of the last century. On the last 
Sunday the Teen and Twenty Chapel 
conducted the evening service. 


FOUR GENERATIONS OF ONE FAMILY 
attended the centennial services of St. Paul’s 
Church, Woodstock, N.B. In the centre is 
Mrs. M. E. Ross, at far left her grand- 
daughter, Mrs. George Leech, her daughter, 
Mrs. Walter Neal, and her great-grand- 
daughter, Heather Leech. From the right are 
Rev. R. W. Ross, minister of St. Paul’s, Dr. 
W. M. Mutrie, clerk of session, and Rev. L. 
E. Blaikie, moderatcr of synod. 


Dr. James Dickson 


On the last day of its meetings, June 
15, the general assembly was saddened 
by the announcement of the death that 
morning of Rev. James Ira Dickson, 
67, a missionary of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada for 40 years. 

James Dickson was educated in the 
U.S.A., at Macalester College and 
Princeton Theological Seminary. After 
serving as a student with our church 
he volunteered for overseas, and was 
sent to Formosa in 1927. 

His work there was of such magni- 
tude that only a brief outline can be 
given of it. Foremost was his leader- 
ship in theological education, for over 
30 years he was principal of Taiwan 
Theological College. Under him it grew 
from a small student body with two 
teachers to a seminary with 160 stu- 
dents and 11 professors. In recent 
years Dr. Dickson moved the college 
from the crowded inner city of Taipei 
to a beautiful hillside campus. The 
chapel that he designed and worked 
at with his own hands uniquely com- 
bines the Christian concept with Asian 
architecture. 

In administration Dr. Dickson 
helped to build up the Presbyterian 
Church of Formosa, and served also 
on boards of schools, hospitals and 
evangelical organizations. 

Above all James Dickson was a 
preacher of the gospel of Christ, a tire- 
less traveller and evangelist. He was 
fluent in Chinese, Japanese, and a 
number of dialects. His special joy was 
the mission to the mountain tribes on 
the east coast, the former head-hunters. 
In the past 20 years 386 congregations 
have been established there and four 
of the tribes now have their own pres- 
byteries. He founded a radio broadcast 
for them, and edited Mountain Light, 
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CASAVANT CRAFTSMANSHIP—THE SKILL OF GENERATIONS 


we have 
no 


stock designs! 


Because there are no stock organ installations. Each has its own 
individual characteristics, problems and requirements. An organ 
must fit in visually with its environment—be it modern or tra- 
ditional. And it must have correct placement to fulfill its solo 
and accompanimental role. That is why we prefer to work with 
the architect right from the planning stage of the building. It’s 
the one way we can avoid any placement or acoustical problems 
that might be difficult, even /mpossible, to correct later. 

Albert Bonin is shown planning a Casavant installation for a 
specific church, guided by the architect's notes and specifica- 
tions. Albert is the third generation of his family to work at 
Casavant, his father and grandfather having added their skills 
to the Casavant reputation. That is how we progress at Casavant, 
The art of organ building is passed on from father to son... 
growing with every step. The result—a Casavant—superior by 
design, the best value for your investment. 


Casavant Freres 


LMP, Ee 
ST. HYACINTHE, QUEBEC, CANADA 


l C. H. PERRAULT, president and general manager + \.\. PHELPS, tana/ director 


about God? 
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But what 


Reading, writing and arithmetic 
she will learn at school .. . but 
where will she learn about God? 


Your child will have to learn 
about God in church and at 
home. In addition to her church 
attendance, daily devotions in the 
home will help instill in her the 
fundamentals of religion and 
knowledge of God’s love. 


The Upper Room, the world’s 
most widely used daily devotional 
guide, provides the material for 
daily worship in over 3,000,000 
homes around the world. 


Interdenominational, interracial 
and international, its meditations 
are written in simple language 
by devoted Christian men and 
women of many lands. 


You can help spread the ministry 
of The Upper Room by giving 
copies to the ill, to shut-ins, to 
your friends and others. 


Write for a FREE sample copy. 


Ten or more copies of one issue 
to one address, 10 cents per 
copy. Individual yearly subscrip- 
tions, English or Spanish, $1.00 


Chelmer oon 


World’s Most Widely Used Daily Devotional Guide 


38 Languages—45 Editions 
1908 Grand Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 37203 


Order 


BOOKS =: 


all church supplies from 


PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 
52 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


Fall socials 
become feasts 
— at half the cost 
of steak — 
when you serve 
Plump Canadian Turkey 


This Fall, plan church menus with 
luscious, low-cost Canadian Turkey. 
Also, attractive turkey placemats are 
available at a cost of lc each. Send 
for a free sample of a dozen place- 
mats. 


ONTARIO TURKEY PRODUCERS 
MARKETING BOARD 


Dept. R-9, 224 Sunset Drive 
St. Thomas, Ontario 


Ask for Catalog of 


GOSPEL FILMS 


Large Film Rental Library Available 


EVANGELICAL PUBLISHERS 
241 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 1 


Now Many Wear. 


FALSE TEETH 


With Little Worry 


Eat, talk, laugh or sneeze without 
fear of insecure false teeth dropping, 
slipping or wobbling. FASTEETH 
holds plates firmer and more com- 
fortably. This pleasant powder has no 
gummy, gooey, pasty taste or feeling. 
Doesn't cause nausea. It’s alkaline 
(non-acid). Checks “plate odor’ 
(denture breath). Get FASTEETH at 
drug counters everywhere. 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Homes Limited 
London, Ontario 
190 Wortley Rd. & 60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-432-1829 


Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


their monthly magazine. He organized 
a committee to show the aborigines 
how to plant fruit and nuts, taught 
them to build stone churches, and 
helped build their theological institute. 

Dr. Dickson’s hobby was photogra- 
phy, and a sample of his work is the 
moving picture in colour, Opportunities 
Unlimited, now available from our au- 
dio-visual department. 

During World War II James Dick- 
son and his wife and family were 
forced to leave Formosa, and he served 
in British Guiana from 1940 to 1945. 

After the war his wife, always an 
energetic missionary, established the 
world-famous “Mustard Seed” opera- 
tion in Formosa. 

James Dickson held the honorary 
degrees of Doctor of Divinity from 
Knox College, Toronto, and Tokyo 
Union Theological Seminary. 

A few months ago he retired to live 
in California. A medical checkup re- 
vealed a tumour on the left lung that 
was affecting the brain and other parts 
of the body. Dr. Dickson was informed 
in March that he had less than six 
months to live. 

After a visit to their son and to the 
church offices in Toronto, Dr. Dickson 
and his wife decided, at the urging of 
Formosan friends, to return to Taipei. 
It was there, among those that he loved 
and served in Christ, that God called 
him home. 

Surviving are his wife, Lillian, a son 
Ronald, near Chicago, and a daughter, 
Marilyn, who is engaged in missionary 
work in Formosa. 


Development Fund 


A working force of 30,000 men and 
women will be needed to reach all 
Presbyterian members and adherents 
on behalf of the National Development 
Fund, a planning meeting was told by 
the executive vice-chairman, Rev. Dr. 
J. A. Munro. 

During September representatives 
from fund headquarters and presby- 
tery leaders are holding briefing ses- 
sions with leaders in congregations so 
that the 133,000 Presbyterian house- 
holds in Canada may be visited. 

The Rev. D. R. McKillican, dean of 
students at Knox College, has been ap- 
pointed associate vice-chairman of the 
N.D.F. 


Gracefield retreat 

Wives of ministers in Montreal and 
Ottawa Synod attended a retreat at 
Gracefield Presbyterian Centre during 
June. Mrs. W. Stanford Reid of 
Guelph spoke on “Beauty in the Wife 
of a Minister. Mrs. Alex McCombie 
of Sherbrooke, Que., wife of the mod- 
erator of synod, was the hostess. 
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World Alliance Executive 


Four new members were received 
by the executive of the World Alliance 
of Reformed Churches, meeting in To- 
ronto July 27 to August 1. There are 
now 106 member churches in 69 coun- 
tries, representing over 55 million com- 
municants. 

The new members are: the Evangeli- 
cal Reformed Church in Brazil, the 
Christian Evangelical Church in Irian 
Barat, Indonesia, the Protestant Chris- 
tian Church of Bali, and the Christian 
Church of Southwest Sulawesi. 

The president of the Alliance, Dr. 
Wilhelm Niesel of Germany, chaired 
the meeting of the 35 member execu- 
tive in Emmanuel College. The general 
secretary, Dr. Marcel Pradervand, re- 
ported on the year’s activities. 

Joint hosts were the two Canadian 
members, the United Church of Cana- 
da and The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. The executive were enter- 
tained at dinner at Ewart College on 
Saturday evening, and attended Calvin 
Presbyterian Church on Sunday morn- 
ing. 

On Sunday afternoon they visited 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, 
Niagara-on-the-Lake, and were the 
guests at dinner at the Reiectory, Nia- 
gara Falls, of Harold M. Jackson, 
chairman of the Alliance finance com- 
mittee. 

“God Reconciles and Makes Free” 
was chosen as the theme for the next 
general council meeting of the WARC, 
to be held in 1970. Members are being 
asked to vote on a merger with the 
International Congregational Council 
by June, 1968. 


PRINCIPAL C. S. SONG of Tainan Theolo- 
gical College in Formosa, in conversation 
with Harold W. Jackson of Simcoe, Ont. 
chairman of the finance committee of the 
World Presbyterian Alliance. 


LADY MacDERMOTT of Belfast, elder in the 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland, and sister of 
Rey. Dr. G. Deane Johnston, shown with Dr. 
Egbert Emmen of the Netherlands, Dr. 
Richard Davidson of Toronto, and Rev. 
Jacques Marchand of the Reformed Church 
of France. 
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Ministers 
should 


pay less for 
life msurance— 
they live longer: 


Yet some ministers pay from 
12.7 to 48.9% more than they 
have to for life insurance! 


At age 25, the premium for a $10,000 life insurance policy 
from Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund is only $125.50 a year. 
Some other companies specializing in life insurance for 
clergymen charge $141.50 for equal coverage, and a typical 
“commercial” firm charges $168.90! 


The Fund guarantees maximum protection at lowest rates, 
and this holds true no matter what age you attain, as long as 
you are insurable. 


The reason? The Fund insures only ministers, seminary 
students, missionaries overseas—and their families. Ministers 
and others in our chosen vocation live longer, and so do our 
wives and children and thus are entitled to the Fund’s 
extremely low rates; the lowest available. 


We will remain the ‘Ministers’ own life insurance company’’® 
as we have for 250 years. In this way we can guarantee you 
permanent life insurance protection at rates lower than 

any other company. 


Before you buy any life insurance, please contact us. 
Use the coupon below for information. 


Presbyterian 


MINISTERS’ FUND .....-- 


eeeee0 
: LIFE INSURANCE : 
e e 
c) 
- Home Office: 1809 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 19103 *S. Carson Wasson, D.D., Pres, e 
e In Canada: 213 Bloor Bldg., 57 Bloor St., W., Toronto 5, Ontario - 
. Please send me information. about the insurance rates and policies offered by e 
‘ the Fund. e 
e IN a re ee ee, en Benen a he REE RG Mah aWey ne Stearn cicege enn otyin ARLE oo e 
e TK ULOSS ee ee eke oh Le ee De a UMP Saar aie gap meee ante F ; id 
@ . r e 
e GEV 2 te ee aha ee Se ice ans sash ayere<) ae ere Provinces. sae ee ts ° 
® Daterof Binthgrerac tee ert ta sored mee tates ego EhetephoneyN Osman = Gianna e 
. A NONDENOMINATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY FOR THE CLERGY PROT . 
COHOKSSHSSSOOSSSHSHOSHSOSHSHSSSHSHSHHSHHEHHSSHHEHSHEHSSEHES 
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Grandma never had it so good! 


‘‘Moving house’’ at the dawn of confederation was 
no picnic. Goods and chattels borne cross-country on 
primitive wagons was a chancy business. Today, in 
Canada’s centennial year, modern methods paint a 
brighter picture . . . one of confidence-inspiring 
efficiency. 


Allied is first choice of 2 out of 3 Canadians on the 
move today, with more than 1,000 vans and close to 
200 agents telelinked from coast to coast.. Canada’s 
largest movers and specialists in storage and ware- 
housing. For fast, personal service, call your local 
Allied man... he’s in the Yellow Pages under 
‘‘Movers’”’. 


Reproductions of 
authentic drawings by 
Canadian illustrator, 
Gordon Rayner Sr., are 
available for framing. 
Send 50¢ to cover 
handling and mailing, 
for a set of three 12" x 
16" réprints, to Allied 
Van Lines, Dept. PR, 
10 Ridgetop Road, 
Scarborough, Ontario. 


ALLIED VAN LINES 


SThOhg 


££78, £2 


they 


belong together 


Strong’s Concordance should never be 
far from your Bible—it is the one refer- 
ence that can help you understand and 
enjoy the Bible as never before. In this 
one convenient volume are: 

A concordance with every word in the 
King James Version and every passage 
in which it appears... 

A Greek dictionary of the New Testa- 
maKelae A-6 ¢ 

A Hebrew dictionary of the Old Testa- 
MEINE 2 5 < 

A comparative concordance listing vari- 
ations between the King James Version 
and the Revised Version of 1881-85 and 
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the American Standard Version. 
Whether you’re a minister, a church 
school worker, a student, a typical Chris- 
tian interested in learning more about 
his Bible—Strong’s Concordance is your 
invaluable Bible study companion. 
Clearly organized, bound in durable 
buckram, it’s also a wonderful gift. 
Regular edition, $17.25 

Thumb-indexed edition, $18.75 

At your local bookstore 


ABINGDON PRESS 4) 


G. R. Welch Co.. Ltd... Toronto 


Exclusive Canadian Representative 


VIEWING 


@ In a momentous television venture, 
the ABC television network will pre- 
sent a four-hour study of Africa in 
colour Sunday, Sept. 10 from 7-11p.m. 
EDT. Designed to convey a compre- 
hensive view of the lives, activities and 
the heritage of the peoples of Africa, 
the program will have Gregory Peck as 
narrator and Howard K. Smith to offer 
the commentary. 

The “Africa” evening, termed a “re- 
ality special”, will offer an insight into 
the many elusive components which 
are currently at work in Africa and 
delve into the history of the continent 
and its relationships to today’s pro- 
blems. The program will be produced 
in chronological order of appeal rang- 
ing from young children early in the 
evening to more complex socio-politic- 
al-economic issues for adults during the 
last hour. 


a 3 e oc MESSRS ets 
Gregory Peck’s son Jonathan, a teacher in 
Tanzania with the Peace Corps, appears in 
the ABC television presentation ‘‘Africa.”’ 


BIBLE READINGS 


September 1 — Isaiah 65: 17-25 
September 2 — Isaiah 66: 1-6 
September 3 — Isaiah 66: 12-24 
September 4 — Matthew 20: 1-16 
September 5 — Luke 7: 11-18 
September 6 — Luke 7: 19-28 
September 7 — Luke 7: 29-35 
September 8 — Luke 7: 36-50 
September 9 — Luke 8: 1-3 


September 10 — Luke 8: 4-15 
September 11 — Matthew 6: 5-15 
September 12 — Matthew 3: 13-17 
September 13 — Deuteronomy 4: 32-40 
September 14 — John 3: 1-13 
September 15 — John 14: 15-24 
September 16 — Matthew 11: 25-30 
September 17 — Revelation 21: 1-7 
September 18 — Psalm 80 
September 19 — Psalm 81 
September 20 — Psalm 82 


September 21 Psalm 84 
September 22 Psalm 85 
September 23 Psalm 86: 1-10 
September 24 Psalm 86: 11-17 
September 25 Psalm 87 
September 26 Psalm 88 


September 27 — Luke 8: 16-25 
September 28 — Luke 8: 26-36 
September 29 — Luke 8: 41, 42, 49-56 
September 30 — Luke 8: 43-48 
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Last year, the administrators 


of St. George’s College ran off all their own 
programs, student forms and letters 

on a Gestetner Stencil Duplicator. 

They saved themselves $658.70. 


Maybe you should be running things 
yourself too. 


When Headmaster John Wright and his staff first set up 
offices in the rambling Victorian home of a former 
Archbishop, all they had was an old telephone book someone 
had left them. 

It was a shoestring start. But in no time their Anglican 
school for boys was on its way. 

“We needed a lot of printing done,’’ explained Mrs. McKellar, 
school secretary, ‘‘we had to have things like student 
lists, attendance forms, timetables and report cards. And we 
had to watch the budget.’’ ‘‘We decided to do all our own 
printing on a Gestetner,’’ said Mr. Wright, ‘‘mainly because 
Mrs. McKellar wouldn’t give me any rest until we did.” 

And before long everything in the school that was printed, 
they printed themselves. ‘‘We’re very pleased,’’ added 
Mr. Wright, ‘‘we’re saving a small fortune on outside printing 
costs and getting work that really looks 
professional. Gestetner service is excellent too.’ 

That’s how the administrators of one of 
Canada’s newest boys’ schools are running ; 
things. Maybe that’s how you should 
be too. Write Gestetner, 

849 Don Mills Road, Don Mills, Ont. 


And get started. 


The people who can help you run things yourself. 


ws » . ® 


THE FIRST CLASS of new communicants at Pleasant Ridge Church, Brantford, was 


received by Rev. George Telcs before he left that congregation for Kenora. From the 
left: Gabriel Kalmer, Jr., Thomas Shipos, John Parvanyik, Glenna Young, Mr. Telcs, 
Beverly Dinsmore, Gloria Jean Nagy, Richard Varadi, William Sarkadi. 


THE INTERIOR of the Presbyterian Church, 
St. Mary’s, Ont., has been completely reno- 
vated at a cost of $50,000. Volunteers from 
the congregation contributed labour valued 
at an equal amount. Two congregations, 
First Church and Knox Church, amalgama- 
ted and now use the former building with 
memorial windows transferred from Knox 
Church. A new heating system and addition- 
al Christian education space have been 
added, 
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A STAINED GLASS WINDOW was 
dedicated in Knox Church, Waterdown, 
Ont., in memory of the McGregor and Baker 
families. Shown, left, are J. N. Creen, 
session clerk; Mrs. O. M. Baker, donor, 
and Rey. T. J. Lewis. 


ST. PAUL'S 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURGH, 
A.D. 1867. 


AS THE INSCRIPTION SHOWS, St. Paul’s 
Church, Nelson, Ont., was built in the year 
of Confederation. The congregation recently 
celebrated its 145th anniversary. 
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A PLAQUE was unveiled in memory of 
Rev. Tom Cunningham in Grace Church, 
Millerton, N.B. Taking part in the service 
were, left, Robert Fourney, student minister; 
John Langan, senior elder; and Rev. W. E. 
Whyte, Chatham. 


CHURCH 


CAMEOS 


RELOCATION of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Whitby, Ont., will take place on this site. 
Shown at the sod-turning are T R. Scott, 
building committee chairman; Mrs. L. F. 
Campbell, daughter of the late Rey. David 


Marshall, former minister, and Rev. W. J. S. 


McClure, minister. The present building is 
108 years old, the congregation dates back 
fOmlcoey 


m At St. Andrew’s Church, Martin- 
town, Ont., a baptismal font was dedi- 
cated in memory of Mrs. Lola Fraser, 
given by her family. Her great-grand- 
daughter was baptized the same day. 
™@ Memorial gifts to Durham Church, 
Pictou’ County, N.S., for James E. 
Grice include a vase given by his wife 
and daughter, and an organ lamp from 
the choir. Two Communion bread 
plates in memory of Mrs. George 
Smith were given by her son and 
daughter. 

& A choir pew has been given to 
Chalmers Church, Calgary, Alta., in 
memory of elder and choir member 
Albert A. Doherty. 

B@ At Lachute, Que. a set of chimes 
was dedicated in Margaret Rodger 
Memorial Church as a tribute to Mrs. 
William H. Cottingham for her long 
and distinguished service as an organist 
since, 915% 

@ About 20 young people from De- 
troit, Michigan, spent a week this 
summer at Queen St. East Church, 
Toronto, painting the interior and con- 
ducting vacation school sessions for 
children of this downtown area. 

m@ The congregation of Ormstown 
Church, Que. held a luncheon and 
made a presentation to Alan M. 
Hooker, who is concluding 31 years as 
session clerk. His wife Willa also 
received a gift. 

m™ Communion ware was given to 
Chippawa Church, Ont., in memory 
of Mrs. A. L. Willick, by her family. 
Mr. Willick also made a contribution 
to the new church building fund. 

@ At the Presbyterian Church, Beaver- 
ton, Ont., a guest book stand has been 
dedicated in memory of Wesley Philip 
Hurren, an elder for 15 years. 

@ A centennial service was conducted 
in the Old Stone Church near Beaver- 
ton, Ont. by the Rev. William Fitz- 
Simons on July 2. James Hislop acted 
as precentor. The first services were 
held in-1832. 

@ The centennial of the laying of the 
cornerstone of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Sarnia, Ont., where the Rev. D. St. 
Clair Campbell is minister, was ob- 
served on July 2. 

H The young people of Sarnia Presby- 
tery held a rally June 23-25 at Cam- 
eron Church, near Alvinston, Ont. 
They conducted the Sunday service at 
the church, which is observing its cen- 
tennial this year. 


Anniversaries 


123rd — St. Andrew’s South Eldon, 
Ont., Sept. 10, (Rev. K. J. Rooney). 

118th — Knox, Woodville, Ont., 
Sept. 24, (Rev. K. J. Rooney). 

102nd — Knox, Cannington, Ont., 
Oct. 15, (Rev. K. J. Rooney). 

90th — Toronto, Chalmers, May 7, 
(Rev. Paul L. Storms). 
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PERSONALS 


The moderator of the 93rd general 
assembly, Rev. Dr. J. Logan-Vencta, FROM CENTRES OF FAMINE, 


took part in the ecumenical service on 

Parliament Hill in Ottawa on July 1, 

commemorating the centennial of con- POVERTY NEGLECT AND 
federation. Her Majesty Queen Eliza- 7 

beth and His Royal Highness Prince 

Philip were present. DEP RIVATION — 

At Westminster Abbey, London, on 
June 30, Her Majesty the Queen Moth- 
er attended a service at which Canada’s 
centennial was observed. One of the FROM THE MIDST OF ‘ 
five official Canadian representatives 
was Rev. Dr. DeCourcy H. Rayner, 
who also participated in a similar ser- ie AGING WAR AND UPHEAVA i 
vice at Crown Court Church of Scot- 
land, London, on July 2. 

The Canadian Bible Society has ap- 
pointed the Rev. David H. Cole, an 
Anglican minister, as district secretary 
for New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island. The Rev. Alexander F. Cowan, 
a United Church minister, has suc- 
ceeded the Rev. B. L. Walden as the 
district secretary responsible for the 
Georgian Bay area in Ontario. 

At the closing sederunt of the gener- 
al assembly the moderator appointed 
three observer-consultants to represent 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada at 
the Anglican-United Church general 
commission on union. They are: Rev. 
Dr. G. Deane Johnston of Brantford, 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND 


Rev. Dr. A. Lorne Mackay of Ham- : 
ilton, and Rev. D. G. M. Herron of G D D C - 


Toronto. 


WILLYOU HELP BY 
SPONSORING A NEEDY CHILD? 


For Twelve Dollars a month you can sponsor a destitute girl 
or boy. You will receive the child’s picture, name, address, 
life history — and the opportunity to exchange letters. Make 
this your own personal Centennial project for ’67. 


Right now we have a special need for approximately 100 chil- 
dren in a home in Africa. Sponsors are also urgently needed 
in India, Vietnam, Hong Kong, Formosa, South America. 


HARRY S. REID was honoured at a June Receipts for Income Tax Are Issued Promptly 


luncheon in the church offices, marking his 
5 hy b] 
retirement after 23 years as assistant to the Pinciind CHRISTIAN CHILDREN $ FUND of CANADA= oo 1. 
comptroller, and building manager. He 
received an oil painting and a memory book. i 1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 7, CANADA P-9-7 
At his left is Mrs. Reid. | 
I wish to “sponsor” a boy [J girl [] for CCF is experienced, effi- © 
| a: cient, economical and 
Mary Young, daughter of the Rev. j One “year inye,s68 ee ea Sen cenupns aerhooroed | 
W. L. Young of Hamilton, and Grant i I will pay $12 a month ($144 a year). Branch of the Dept. of ] 
McLean, son of the Rev. M. S. Mc- Bnelosed is payment for the SUprOreL. DymUiSe Asters 
a : : rs n eo 
Lean of Winnipeg, lived in French- : ean “sponsor” a child but want Po basm eat PU ROLY 
Cc di ih hi A 5 @ seit Commission on Voluntary 
anadian omes this summer under to help by giving $ asa é Foreign Aid, member of 
the high school exchange program ar- I Name ae ome the Foreign | eee 
ranged by the Canadian Council of J Address pe | vos id HE “Christian, Children’ s J 
4 P un assists Over cenildren in 
Christians and Jews. | Place Province more than 700 Homes and _ projects in | 
The Rev. John B. Fox is leaving Gifts of any amount are welcome. over 50 countries. 
Paulin Memorial Church, Windsor, i a a Oe AO ee ean Se | 
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do so many 
insurance agents _ 

choose to be (fz 
independent? ~ tae 
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So that they can be impartial 
...in your favour 


Being independent, and representing 
several companies, they select the best 
policy for you—according to your needs. 
That’s why they so often choose 
WESTERN-BRITISH AMERICA, the 
leading Canadian insurer for Home, Car 
and Business. We have a lot to offer inde- 
pendent agents. They know we have the 
right policy at the right price, plus fast 
and fair claims service. 

Just to be sure ... ask your agent for 
Western- British America protection. 


WESTERN 


Al 
qnnst MERic, 4 
ASSURANCE 
GROUP 


WESTERN-BRITISH AMERICA 
ASSURANCE COMPANIES 


A Division of The Royal Insurance Group 


Leading Canadian Insurers since 1833 for HOME, CAR and BUSINESS 


Ont., after 13 years there to serve a 
new extension congregation in London, 
Ont. 

Lloyd C. Scafe has resigned as clerk 
of session of the Presbyterian Church 
at Ailsa Craig, Ont., after 35 years of 
continuous service in that office. 

The Rev. A. W. Williamson has re- 
signed as minister of First Church, 
Stellarton, N.S., effective September 
14, to return to Northern Ireland. 

A call to Port Perry and Ashburn, 
Ont., has been accepted by the Rev. 
William Black of Dresden, Ont. 


—tThe Trentonian 


MR. AND MRS. G. McGREGOR, Jr., right, 
received a silver service marking his 
retirement as church school superintendent 
of St. Andrew’s, Trenton, Ont., after 17 
years. Miss Joyce Wilson, left, daughter of 
the minister, made the presentation. 


The Rev. J. Bruce Robertson moved 
from Beechwood, Ont. on August 31 
to St. Andrew’s Church, Merritt St., 
St. Catharines, Ont. 

Wrist watches were presented to the 
Rev. George Telcs and his wife by the 
Y.P.S., the church school staff and 
other members of Pleasant Ridge 
Church, Brantford, in July. Mr. Telcs 
has accepted appointment to White- 
fish Bay and Shoal Lake near Kenora, 
Ont., after 11 years in Brantford. 

The Rev. Sandor K. Meszaros 
moved from Vancouver, B.C., to Plea- 
sant Ridge Church, Brantford, Ont., 
in August. 


Centennial projects 


Men of Knox Church, Agincourt, Ont., 
marked July lst by commencing the 
erection of a cabin at Glen Mhor 
Presbyterian Camp, Lake Simcoe. This 

is the congregation’s centennial project. 
The cabin will cost $1,000 and all labour 
will be donated by the men. 
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THE CHURCH SPEAKS ON VIETNAM 


@ The following was adopted by the 93rd general assem- 
bly as the report of the committee on international 
affairs: 

The general assembly of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada notes with profound dismay the deepening stale- 
mate in the war in Vietnam with the increasing tempta- 
tion to both sides to risk catastrophic action in striving 
to achieve a quick victory. We cannot take lightly the 
solemn warning of the secretary-general of the United 
Nations that the path now being followed in Vietnam is 
leading inevitably to a third world war. 

We believe that every day the logic of events makes 
it clearer that the only possible solution is negotiation 
and the withdrawal of the opposing military forces, both 
for the sake of the suffering people of Vietnam and the 
peace of the world. We also believe that such unilateral 
action as the cessation of the bombing of North Vietnam 
would be both a first step toward a negotiated settle- 
ment and a sign of responsible concern which would do 
much to restore the United States to the position of 
moral leadership which we believe she should and can 
occupy. 

In the midst of the several perilous situations which 
threaten mankind today, we pledge every encourage- 
ment and support to the Government of Canada in all 
efforts to play a reconciling and constructive role in the 
cause of world peace and security. The dangerous 
developments in the middle East and Nigeria make all the 
more urgent the task of seeking a positive and construc- 
tive solution in Vietnam and an end to the mistaken 
notion that the basic problems of our world can be 
solved by force. 

In the light of these concerns, the 93rd general assem- 
bly of The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 


1) expresses its prayerful support of all efforts made 
by the Prime Minister, the Minister for External Affairs 
and the Parliament of Canada to press for an early end 
to hostilities in Vietnam, and the beginning of negotia- 
tions open and acceptable to all parties in the conflict. In 
this regard we would encourage the Government to use 
its influence in securing a cessation of the bombing of 
North Vietnam. 

2) supports the Government and Parliament of Can- 
ada in any plan to make units of our defense force 
available on request for any peace-keeping operation 
whether in Vietnam or elsewhere under acceptable condi- 
tions agreed upon by the United Nations. 

3) encourages our Government and Parliament in the 
efforts already being made for the relief and rehabilitation 
of Vietnamese civilians and urges that these be continued 
and preparations be made now for a widespread pro- 
gram of relief and rehabilitation for both North and 
South Vietnam at such time as the war may be terminated. 

4) to preserve the integrity of Canada’s membership 
on the International Control Commission, encourages 
the Government and Parliament of Canada to seek some 
end-use restriction of military goods supplied to the 
United States under the defense-production sharing pro- 
gram, to prevent Canadian war materials being used in 
Vietnam. 

5) expresses its gratitude to U. Thant, secretary- 
general of the United Nations for the untiring efforts he 
has made personally to find steps to peace in Vietnam, 
and encourages him and the United Nations to give this 
matter priority in whatever ways are within United 
Nations powers, recognizing that the outcome of this 
conflict affects most of the issues about which the United 
Nations is concerned. * 
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The centennial year account of the mission outreach of 


What in the world is 


our church doing? 


@ about economic aid in India? 
@ about proclaiming the gospel in Japan? 
@ about church extension in Canada? 


@ about contemporary worship? 


Order Now! 


@ for personal study 
@ ascentennial gifts 
@® as a program resource 


@ for study/action groups 
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A MISSIONARY EDUCATION PUBLICATION 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA 


@ a factual mission report colorfully 
portraying the work and life of 


your church at home and overseas 


@ price: 50 cents per copy 


25 or more — 40 cents each. 


Order from 
PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 
52 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario 
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OFFICIAL PIANO AND ORGAN, THE UNIVERSAL AND INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 1967 


CXD06/ 


The Sight and Sound of Fine Music... 


It’s the superb new Canadian made Baldwin 48C Church Organ. It’s a completely 
versatile instrument with two 61-note manuals, a 32-note pedalboard, and com- 
prehensive selection of voices, three pre-sets and a chorus control. A fine three- 
channel amplification system with separate channel controls ensures perfect 
balance and clarity of tone over the organ’s complete 
range. Experience the sight and sound of the Baldwin 48C. 
The Baldwin Piano Company (Canada) Limited, 
Downsview, Ontario. 


PIANOS 


BALDWIN 


ORGANS 


Write today to Dept. R-67-9 for full literature and 
arrange for a demonstration. 


Keep Our University Students 
In Touch With The Church 


NOW .... 


The STUDENT SUBSCRIPTION PLAN enables Every Home Plan 
churches to send THE RECORD to university students during the school 
term for just 85c anywhere in the world. 

Simply make sure your RECORD secretary obtains the name of the 
school and the name and address of all away-from-home students as early as 
possible. When these are forwarded to THE RECORD, your students will 
receive October to May issues inclusively. 

NOTE TO RECORD SECRETARIES: Please mark clearly, STUDENT 
SUBSCRIPTION. Forward payment with the order before the end of 
September. Be sure to give the name of your church and code number. 

Congregations not listed on THE RECORD’s Every Home Plan may 
have their students kept in touch with the church by receiving THE RECORD 
from October to May for $1.40. Individual orders may be sent direct by 
subscribers at this rate. (The regular rate from January 1 next will be $2.00 
per year). 

Join the congregations that use this means of keeping in touch with their 
young people. When they leave home a complimentary subscription follows 
them until they become established in a church of their own. 


Students appreciate being remembered by their home church. 


The Presbyterian Record 
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IN MEMORIAM 


CATHCART, The Rev. Joseph — The 
minister of the North Shore-North River- 
Englishtown charge in Cape Breton, N.S., 
for the past ten years, the Rev. Joseph 
Tre 69, died on July 22 after a brief 
illness. 


Mr. Cathcart came to Canada from Nor- 
thern Ireland 47 years ago after serving in 
the British Army during World War I. He 
graduated from The Presbyterian College, 
Montreal in 1934 and was ordained at South 
Mountain, Ont. He became minister at 
Louisbourg, N.S. the following year. He also 
served at Bobcaygeon, Ont., Orangedale, 
N.S. and Westville, N.S. 


Surviving are his wife, the former Flor- 
ence Morris, a son, Thomas, of Montreal, 
and a daughter, Grace, Mrs. (Rev.) Wallace 
Whyte of Chatham, N.B. He was prede- 
ceased by a daughter, Ruth, Mrs. (Rey.) N. 
J. McLean. 

KENNEDY, Rev. Dr. Norman Dougall— 
The minister emeritus of First Presbyterian 
Church, Regina, Sask., Rev. Dr. N. D. 
Kennedy, 72, died in Regina on August 2. 
He had retired last September after 25 years 
at First Church. Dr. Kennedy was moderator 
of the general assembly in 1951 and re- 
ceived an honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity from Queen’s University that year. 

Born in Edinburgh, Norman Kennedy 
served with the King’s Own Scottish 
Borderers in World War I, and was 
awarded the Military Cross. Afterwards he 
took an M.A. and a diploma in theology at 
Edinburgh, and was ordained in 1925. 

He preached at Woodstock, Ont. after 
coming to Canada in 1928, then was called 
to First Church, New Glasgow, N.S. From 
there he moved to Regina in 1941. 


Active in all the courts of the church and 
on assembly boards, Dr. Kennedy was also 
a leader in community affairs. For years he 
was a member of the general board of the 
Canadian Bible Society. 

He is survived by his wife, the former 
Marion Newton Millar. Dr. Kennedy’s 
father and grandfather were ministers in 
Scotland. 

McCLEARY, The Rev. Walter — 
The minister at Elmira and Winterbourne, 
Ont., the Rev. Walter McCleary, 69, died 
on July 4. Born in Northern Ireland, Mr. 
McCleary came to Canada as a youth. He 
graduated in arts from McMaster University 
and in theology from Knox College. 

During the 38 years of his ministry Mr. 
McCleary served at Cochrane, Fort Frances 
and Grand Valley, in Ontario, and at Sum- 
merside, P. E. I. From 1937 to 1939 he 
was a district secretary in Ontario of the 
Canadian Bible Society. 

A writer and playwright, Mr. McCleary 
was a member of the general assembly’s 
Committee on The Presbyterian Record. 

Surviving are his wife, the former Thelma 
Rutledge, two sons, Paul of New York 
City and David, of Orangeville, and four 
daughters, Mrs. John (Nancy) Hall, Water- 
loo, Mrs. Richard (Nora) Chaloner, 
Guelph, Mrs. James (Margaret) Good- 
child, Orillia, and Mary Ann of Elmira. 

SHARKEY, The Rev. Norman F, — 
Suddenly en route by train to Toronto for 
medical treatment, the Rev. Norman F. 
Sharkey, 58, died on July 27. He had been 
minister of MacKay Church, Timmins, Ont. 
since September, 1955. 

Born in Montreal, Mr. Sharkey was a 
graduate in arts from McGill University and 
in theology from The Presbyterian College. 
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PICTORIAL PLATES 


custom decorated, featuring an etch- 
ing-like reproduction of your church, 
hospital, school, etc., in handsome 
ceramic color fired into the glaze of 
these gold edge lined plates. These 
make cherished mementos of your 
favorite building. For special com- 
mittees, projects or occasions they 
offer an ideal solution. Wholesale 
prices. Organizations only. 


Write today for particulars 


CANADIAN ART CHINA 


LIMITED 
Box 361, Collingwood, Ont. 


P.R. 
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Enclosing $3.25 


(Incl. postage) 


mre P.C.E.TIE, 
CHURCH HOUSE 
Belfast 1. 
N. Ireland 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN IRELAND 
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Ordained in 1931, he held charges in Sonya, 
Wick and Cresswell, Ont., Bristol, Que., St. 
Andrew’s, N.B., Kirkhill, Lancaster and 
Cochrane, Ont. From 1940 to 1945 he 
served as an army chaplain, and was men- 
tioned in despatches. 

Surviving are two sons, Norman of Van- 
couver, B.C., and James of Ottawa, Ont., 
one daughter, Marilyn (Mrs. W. Smith) of 
Los Angeles, California, and a brother, the 
Rev. Sydney Sharkey of Tisdale, Sask. 

WILLIAMS, The Rev. W. A. — A re- 
tired minister, the Rev. W. A. Williams, 90, 
died on July 15 in Brussels, Ont. 

Born and educated in Wales, he came to 
Canada from the U.S.A. and served at Cran- 
brook and Ethel, Valetta, and New St. An- 
drew’s, all in Western Ontario. 

He is survived by his wife, a son, W. 
Ivor Williams, managing editor of the Lon- 
don Free Press, and a daughter, Mrs. Stuart 
(Eluned) McNair. A son, Maldwyn, also 
a Presbyterian minister, was killed on a 
bombing mission with the RAF in World 
War II. 

ADAMSON, MRS. ETHEL M., 82, Knox 
Church, Oakville, Ont., former president of 
the council executive of the W.M.S. (W.D.), 
mother of the Rev. W. J. Adamson, July 19. 

ALLAN, WILLIAM C., elder, First 
Church, Kenora, Ont., June 12. 

CHISHOLM, ALEXANDER, 80, elder, 
St. Andrew’s Church, Whycocomagh, N.S., 
July 2. 

GRAHAM, MRS. DAVID KNOX, 82, 
Knox Church, Campbellton, N.B., June 14. 

LIVINGSTONE, ROBERT, 67, elder, 
Record convener, member of the choir and 
board of managers, Aug. 1. 

MACHESNEY, W. T., elder, budget 
treasurer of Knox Church, Palmerston, Ont., 
June 5. 

MACINTYRE, JOHN L., 57, elder, man- 
ager and congregational secretary, Mira 
Ferry Church, Albert Bridge, N.S., July 3. 

McGINN, DANIEL, 89, elder, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Kamloops, B.C., June 25. 

McQUITTY, DOUGLAS, 65, elder, Knox 
Church, Ottawa, Ont., July 4. 

MUTCH, CHARLES KEMPTON, 84, 
representative elder, St. George’s Church, 
London, Ont., July 2. 

OESCH, VERNON, 43, elder, Knox 
Church, Bayfield, Ont., July 18. 

OSWALD, MRS. MARY, 88, life mem- 
ber, St. David’s WMS, Hamilton, Ont., 
July 3. 

POWELL, ROBERT HENRY, 86, elder, 
Sutherland’s River Church, N.S., June 10. 

SCOTT, WALTER JAMES, 93, Dixie 
Church, Cooksville, Ont., June 28. 

SIMPSON, CECIL, Q.C., elder, Bible 
class teacher and choir member, Central 
Church, Galt, Ont., July 1. 

SWANTON, JOHN HAROLD, 82, elder, 
St. Andrew’s Church, Fenelon Falls, Ont., 
June 24. 

TREANOR, HAROLD C., 52, elder, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Streetsville, Ont., and for- 
mer church school superintendent, July 16. 


BUDGET RECEIPTS 

Receipts from congregations for the 
general assembly’s budget at July 31 
totalled $799,879, as compared to 
$796,758 in 1966. 

Expenditures at the same date in 
1967 were $1,263,951, as against 
$1,185,623 last year. 


Great 
Ontario Adventure 
Vacations 


Sainte-Marie among 
the Hurons, at Midland 


Champlain Country 


On a Champlain Country Ad- 
venture Vacation, you and your 
family gain firsthand histori- 

cal insights, in a setting of natural 
splendour. From the Ottawa 
River to island-sprinkled 
Georgian Bay, you follow where 
intrepid Samuel de Champlain 
explored, more than three centuries 
ago. Inspect the Officers’ 
Quarters Museum at Penetangul- 
shene. Browse around Orillia’s 
Leacock Memorial Home. 

See the awesome Bonnechere 
Caves. For camping, canoeing, 
fishing—or making friends 

with wildlife—you have 3000 
square miles of unspoiled wilder- 
ness in Algonquin Park alone. 
Among the Muskoka Lakes, 
Kawarthas and sylvan Haliburton, 
are dozens of luxurious 

modern resorts. 


You'll find a Champlain Country 
Adventure Vacation richly 
rewarding for every member of 
your family. Find out more about 
it by mailing the coupon below. 


' Province of Ontario, 
| Department of Tourism & Information, | 
| Parliament Buildings, Room 1193, 
' Toronto 2. 

' Please send me details about a i 
| Champlain Country Adventure Vacation. : 


| Name 
| Address 
Gitys —s LONG Hae ELONs 
Ontario 


' Department of Tourism 
| & Information 
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Now in Alberta, Manitoba 
and Ontario: 


IF YOU 
DON'T 
DRINK 


. . pay less 
for your auto 
insurance! 


Abstainers’ Insurance Company is the 
one insurance company in Canada 
that issues policies only to non- 
drinkers. 

Established in Ontario in 1956, 
Abstainers’ Insurance Company 
now also operates in Alberta and 
Manitoba. About $3,000,000 in 
premiums have been written. 


In Alberta and Manitoba write 
for a list of our local agents. 


In Ontario mail this coupon: 


Please send full information on Auto 
Insurance for total abstainers. A4 


NaM@. . cccccvcccccccccece 
AddresS.. ccc cc cr cvcccvccce 
Ag@\se «6 OCCUDAtION s\etene sielsisinle 
Make and Year of Car... ...eeeee 
Used for Pleasure. ... Business...» 
Used to Drive to Work [J 

If so, One Way Distance. ....ceee 
Age and Sex of All Drivers... 2.006 


eoeereeeeeeoeeeeeseereeeees 


My Present Insurance Expires. ..... 
17-141 


ABSTAINERS’ INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
24 Peel Street, Box 444, Simcoe, Ontario 


IMMEDIATE services of established inde- 
pendent adjustors available to policyholders 
motoring anywhere in Canada or the U.S.A. 


CHURCH CALENDAR 


INDUCTIONS 


Bolton, Caven, Ont., Rev. Warren K. McKinnon, 
June 22. 

Hespeler, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. Wallace Little, 
June 1. 

Martintown, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. Kenneth H. 
McDonald, June 28. 

Ottawa, Eryrskine, Ont., Rev. 
April 21. 

Toronto, Knox College, Rev. Prof. W. J. S. 
Farris, Sept. 20. 

Toronto, St. John’s, Ont., Rev. P. G. MacInnes, 
Sept. 7. 

Victoria, Trinity, B.C., Rev. G. D Smith, July 5. 

West Vancouver, B.C., Rev. Dr. Robert Taylor, 
Aug. 3. 


A. J. Morrison, 


RECOGNITIONS 


Creston, St. Stephen’s, B.C., Rev. James Dickey, 
June 3 


ORDINATIONS 


Cunningham, Robert F., Huntingdon, Que., June 
16. 

Dickey, James Ross, Prescott, Ont., May 4. 

Griggs, Gordon, Kitchener, Ont., May 11. 

Ketchen, David, Fergus, Ont., June 27. 

McDonald, Kenneth H., Glengarry Presbytery, 
June 19. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Maritime Provinces: 


Dartmouth, St. Andrew’s, and Musquodoboit 
Harbour, N.S., Rev. A. O. MacLean, 2761 
Robert Murphy Dr., Halifax. 

Sunny Corner, Sillikers and Warwick, N.B., 
Rey. Wallace E. Whyte, Box 930, Chatham. 
Newcastle, Millerton and Derby, N.B., Rev. 

Wallace E. Whyte, Box 930, Chatham. 

River John, St. George’s, N.S., Toney River, 
St. David’s, Brule and Middleton, Rev. Gor- 
don J. Matheson, Tatamagouche, N.S. 

St. Stephen, St. Stephen’s, N.B., Rev. H. Lyall 
Orr, Greenock Church, St. Andrew’s. 

Stellarton, First, N.S., Rev. James S. Roe, 106 
Maple Ave., New Glasgow. 

Sussex, Hampton and Barnesville, N.B., Rev. 
John Humphreys, 350 Main St., Saint John. 

Windsor, St. John’s and Noel Road, N.S., Rev. 
R. D. MacLean, 6857 London St., Halifax. 

Caintown, St. Paul’s, and Lansdowne, Church 
of the Covenant, Ont. Rev. L. R. Renault, 
12 Church St., Brockville. 

Chesterville, Morewood, and Dunbar, Ont., Rev. 
William C. Inglis, Winchester. 

Kemptville, Merrickville and Oxford Mills, Ont., 
Rey. T. H. Boyd, 12 First St., Morrisburg. 
Lochwinnoch, Stewartville and Braeside, Ont., 
Rev. William Reid, 460 Raglin St. S., Renfrew. 
Scotstown, Megantic and Milan, Que., Rev. J. 

vanderWal, Box 73, Upper Melbourne. 

Spencerville, Ventnor and East Oxford, Ont., 
Rev. David Mawhinney, Box 971, Prescott. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston: 


Barrie, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. W. S. Bell, 59 
William St., Barrie. 
Colborne, Brighton and Lakeport, Ont., Rev. 
Creba A. MacSween, Box 538, Campbellford. 
Cookstown, Baxter and Ivy, Ont., Rev. Charles 
Townsley, Box 44, Alliston. 

Duntroon, Nottawa and West Nottawasaga, 
Rev. Ben Short, Creemore. 

Elmira and Winterbourne, Rev. J. D. Wilkie, 
Harriston, Ont. 

Englehart, St. Paul’s and Tomstown, Ont., Rev. 
T. A. A: Duke, New Liskeard. 

Galt, St. Andrew’s Ont., Rev. L. S. van Mossel, 
443 Village Cres., Kitchener. 

Pittsburgh, St. John’s, and Sand Hill, Ont., Rev. 
M. C. Young, Box 1732, Gananoque. 

Toronto, Patterson, Ont., Rev. Clifford John- 
son, 9 Montebello Gardens, Islington. 


Synod of Hamilton and London: 


Chatsworth, Williamsford and Dornoch, Ont., 
Rev. D. G. Archibald, Tara. 

Chippawa, Ont., Rev. Nicholas Novak, Box 534, 
Welland. 

Dresden, St. Andrew’s and Rutherford, Ont., 
Rev. G. C. Dalzell, Cor. Fifth and Welling- 
ton St., Chatham. 

Hamilton, “St. ‘Cuthbert’s,;= Ont.) Rev. TI. J. 
Caldwell, 56 Cope St. N., Hamilton. 

Mosa Burns, Appin and Guthrie, Melbourne, 
Ont., Rev. C. W. Middleton, R.R. 2, Mount 
Brydges. 

Puce, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. T. G. M. Bryan, 
528 Partington Ave., Windsor. 

Windsor, Paulin Memorial, Ont., Rev. Wm. 
Lawson, 425 Victoria Ave., Windsor. 


_ A MEMORIAL 
my FOREVER 
FRESH 
AND 
LOVELY 


Schulmerich® 
Bells 

Will Ring 
Triumphant 
through 
the Years 


How wonderful to remember a 
loved one, not inanimately, but 
in the living resonance, the pure- 
toned beauty and majesty of 
Schulmerich Bells! .. . Or, what 
a sovereign gift from you to 
your church, in your own name, 
in your own lifetime! Appropri- 
ate plaque, if desired. Inexpen- 
sive. Write for information and 
brochure. 


SCHULMERICH 


CARILLONS, INC. 


Suite 412, Dept. 2997 
77 York St., Toronto 2, 
Canada. 
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Synod of Manitoba and North Western Ontario: 


Brandon, Southminster, Man., Rev. Graeme E. 
Duncan, Box 429, Carberry. 

Crescent Heights, Sioux Village, and Woodside, 
Man., Rev. H. L. Henderson, Portage la 
Prairie. 

Dauphin, St. James, Man., Rev. I. L. Jackson, 
Box 1089, Virden. 

Neepawa, Knox, and Minnedosa, Man., Rev. H. 
L. Henderson, Portage la Prairie. 


Synod of Saskatchewan: 


Rosetown, Sask., Rev. Robert J. Bernhardt, 
Box 772, Biggar. 
Synod of Alberta: 
Edmonton, St. Andrew’s, Alta, Dr. E. J. 


White, 10025-105th St., Edmonton. 

Fort Macleod, St. Andrew’s, Jumbo Valley, 
Knox, Alta., Rey. L. D. Hankinson, 1818-5th 
Ave. S., Lethbridge. 

Innisfail, St. Andrew’s and Penhold, Chalmers, 
Alta., Rev. George E. Dobie, 4718 Ross St., 


Red Deer. 
Medicine Hat, St. John’s, Alta., Rev. L. 1D}, 
Hankinson, 1818-5th Ave. S., Lethbridge. 
Willowdale, Edwell and Valley Centre, Alta., 


Rev. Kenneth Knight, Box 282, Eckville. 


Synod of British Columbia: 


White Rock, St. John’s, and Surrey, St. 
Andrew’s-Newton, B.C., Rev. Dr. W. O. 
Nugent, R.R. 4, Abbotsford. 


CLERK OF PRESBYTERY 


Guelph and Saugeen, Rev. L. S. van Mossel, 443 
Village Cres., Kitchener, Ont. 


OVERSEAS VACANCIES 


India, minister for youth and student work, and 
research in church growth. 

Nigeria, minister for industrial city work; and 
doctor for work in joint church-government teach- 
ing hospital. 

Formosa, minister for work with newly-estab- 
lished churches among mountain tribes. 

Apply: Overseas Personnel, 50 Wynford Dr., 
Don Mills, Ont. 


CHURCH EXTENSION VACANCIES 


Edmonton Presbytery, South Edmonton, Alta; 
Kingston Presbytery, Kingston, Strathcona, 
Ont., Apply: Rev. J. C. Cooper, 50 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills, Ont. 


LETTERS 


Praise for the Congress 


Through the medium of your paper, 
we would like to express our apprecia- 
tion to the committee or committees 
responsible for the planning and pre- 
paring of the Congress held in King- 
ston. 

We will surely never forget the four 
wonderful days (and nights!) spent 
with other delegates from across Cana- 
da. Everything was planned for our 
comfort and complete enjoyment, 
nothing was forgotten. We were met 
at the train and taken on a trip around 
the city; the meals were terrific; the 
accommodation the very best. 

The speakers were outstanding, and 
their strength must surely have been 
expended in making themselves avail- 
able for evening discussions. We felt 
we gained much spiritual strength from 
the group discussions and also gained 
wonderful Christian friends. 

On returning to our own church, 
we have tried to bring the message of 
the Congress, but it is just impossible 
to project the feeling or enthusiasm of 
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SELL SPOONS FOR CHRISTMAS GIVING 


Organizations across Canada are enthusiastic over 
this dignified means of fund-raising. (One group has 
cleared $1,000.) For Christmas giving in 1967, your 
friends will welcome souvenir spoons bearing the 
Canadian coat-of-arms with centennial dates, the 
Centennial symbol or Expo 67 crest. Order an assort- 
ment of these; or spoons with provincial crests, 
portrait spoons of Sir John A. Macdonald, the Vaniers 
and others. Packaged singly or in sets. All spoons 
retail at $1.50 and provide over 50¢ profit to you on 
each sale. For full information, write S. Pearl Clark, 
66 Rosedene Avenue, Hamilton, Ontario. 


DID YOU KNOW? 


(1) Never before was there so much Bible translation being done, 


(2) Never before were there so many Scriptures being printed and 


distributed. 


(3) Never before was the Bible being so widely read. 
(4) Never before did the Bible Society need $7,000,000 to carry 
on its work in any one year. 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Auxiliary of The British and Foreign Bible Society 
National Office, Suite 200, 1835 Yonge Street, Toronto 7 


PERSONAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


Advertisements in this section are 30 cents 
a word, minimum, $8.00. Display heading: 
Ist line $1.00 extra, each additional line 
.70 extra. Consecutive rates available for 
4 or more insertions. Copy is due on the 
Ist of the month preceding date of publica- 
tion. 


OFFICE SECRETARY needed by Missionary Edu- 
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the delegates. However, it is surely our 
desire to assist in every way we Can, 
and not let the flame die! 

Robert and Helen Dunning 


The Church in Detroit 

Having been in Detroit, Michigan, 
on vacation during the “riots” we had 
an opportunity to observe at close 
range certain unforgettable events. 

How grateful we were to find that 
the church of Jesus Christ was alive 
to its role of relief and reconciliation. 
Within hours of the outbreak of riots 
early Sunday morning, the churches in 
the Twelfth Street area of Detroit 
“were right where the action was!!” 
During the night and for up to 48 
hours following, the clergymen of the 
area were out on the streets among 
the people, negro and white, encour- 
aging them not to panic. The Detroit 
Free Press quoted one minister saying, 
“this is where we live, this is where 
our work is done, here we will stay.” 
Certainly this brought a measure of 
assurance to those who were in a hope- 
less situation. 

On the Monday morning all the 


churches in the riot area were wide 
open as places of refuge and help. 
Through an exceptional move in ad- 
ministration the downtown church 
alerted the suburban church and with 
joyful co-operation of radio, T.V. and 
press, funds, food and clothing began 
to pour in. 

Over and above this the congrega- 
tions were first on the job to register 
and provide emergency shelter and 
housing for the many made homeless 
by the riots. 

How heartening it was to hear over 
the radio, as a public service, nearly 
every hour, announcements directing 
people to the churches and synagogues 
to receive instruction and help in their 
critical need. 

Laity and clergy, negro and white, 
gave themselves enthusiastically and 
without reserve to the service of God 
in the service of man. We should all 
offer prayers of thanksgiving that there 
are still people like that whose faith 
comes alive in action and who seek 
no reward except that they might be 
found faithful to their Lord. 

Thank God for his church. 
Thornhill, Ont. (Rev.) Dillwyn Evans 


Suburban Co-operation 
I wish to comment on your editorial, 
“Co-operation in the Suburbs” printed 
in the last issue. I read a similar item 
in the United Church Observer com- 
menting on the Burlington agreement 
and their comment that a breakthrough 
had been achieved. Surely it is not too 
much to believe that similar agree- 
ments in other areas cannot be worked 
out not only with the United Church 
of Canada but also with other denom- 
inations. A step forward has been 
made, let us see that there are others! 
I wonder if our general assembly 
should not pass a regulation that no 
new congregations may be established 
or money spent on permanent build- 
ings for new congregations, without 
certification by the presbytery involved 
that an attempt for agreement has been 
made. All attempts will not be success- 
ful, I know, and this will not always 
be the fault of the Presbyterians who 
seek it, but this is no excuse not to try 
to seek such agreements so that areas 
of our country will not be over- 
churched and money unwisely spent. 
Kincardine, Ont. 
(Rev.) James R. Weir 
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\\g ’m the only child in Korea who 
hates to go home,” grumbled Kind 
Virtue, as she left the home of her 
friend. “Plum Blossom had so much 
fun playing with her brothers and sis- 
ters. I have no one to play with at 
home.” 
As she slid open the door to her 


house, her mother called, “You're 
late, Kind Virtue. Is something 
wrong?” 


“No, Omi,” she replied unhappily. 

Her father looked up from the eve- 
ning paper. ‘“‘Tell me your trouble,” he 
said gently. 

“Oh, Abi, I’m the only girl in Korea 
who doesn’t have any brothers or 
sisters. Why can’t we have a_ baby 
in our house?” 

Abi answered as he always did: 
“Every family in Korea needs a son. 
Without a boy our good name of 
Kim will end with you.” 

The next morning Kind Virtue was 
awakened by Abi’s excited voice. 
“Wife, come quickly. Look at this.” 


Kind Virtue jumped out of bed and 
hurried to the door. A small bundle 
of rags was lying on the step. As 
Omi picked it up, Kind Virtue could 
see a thin face and thick black hair. 
“Whose baby is it?” asked Omi. “I 
know families in Korea who have only 
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enough food to feed their boys. This 
girl may belong to one of them. A 
poor family must want us to find a 
home for their baby.” 

“Abi, please let me keep this baby 
for my very own little sister,” pleaded 
Kind Virtue. 

But Abi replied, “We have to find 
out to whom this baby belongs. Let’s 
take her to the headman of our 
village.” 

When her mother returned from 
the headman’s home, Kind Virtue was 
glad that they could keep the baby 
for even a few days, while he looked 
for her parents. 

“I hope he never finds them,” 
said Kind Virtue. “Then I can have a 
baby sister.” 

“We need a baby boy, Kind Vir- 
tue, not another girl,” reminded Abi. 
“How can a girl carry on the family 
name of Kim?” 

“Tll show them,” whispered Kind 
Virtue. “Ill make them want this 
little girl.” 

That day Kind Virtue forgot about 
playing with Plum _ Blossom. She 
helped Omi all day to look after the 
baby. Because the baby had such big 
bright eyes Kind Virtue named her 
Bright Virtue and when she called her 
by that name her big eyes grew 


brighter and brighter but the little face 
never smiled. 

Every day Abi went to see the 
headman. And everyday the headman 
hadn’t found Bright Virtue’s parents. 
Then Kind Virtue would whisper, 
“Bright Virtue, you can be my baby 
for another day.” 

One day when Abi came home he 
announced: “The headman has heard 
of a family in Yoonbyon who have 
lost a little girl. He’s going to find out 
if it is Bright Virtue.” 


uickly Kind Virtue picked up 

Bright Virtue. She tied her to her 
back. She could not let her baby go 
now. I must show that Bright Virtue 
and I need each other. 

The next day Abi and Omi went to 
see the headman together. “Take good 
care of Bright Virtue,” said Omi, 
“maybe today we’ll find her parents.” 

Kind Virtue hoisted Bright Virtue 
to her back and rocked her from side 
to side. She wished Bright Virtue 
would smile just once before she was 
taken away. To keep from crying, she 
sang one of her favourite songs: 

“Jack-rabbit, rabbit-o, 
Where are you running so? 
Jumping, Jumping on you go. 
Where are you running so?” 

As Kind Virtue sang she bounced 
Bright Virtue up and down on_ her 
back. Suddenly she heard a giggle. 
Kind Virtue twisted her head until she 
could look into Bright Virtue’s eyes. 
Bright Virtue was laughing. “Now that 
you have laughed for me,” Kind 
Virtue said, “I won’t cry when they 
take you back to your brothers and 
sisters.” 

The front door began to slide open, 
Abi and Omi stared at Bright Virtue’s 


happy face. 

“Why,” exclaimed Omi, “Kind Vir- 
tue has made our Bright Virtue 
laugh!” 


Kind Virtue caught her breath. Did 
Omi say “our Bright Virtue?” 

Abi explained: ‘The headman said 
that the family in Yoonbyon found 
their little girl last night, so we have 
decided to keep Bright Virtue. She 
can be the little sister you have always 
wanted, Kind Virtue. When you made 
Bright Virtue laugh, you proved you 
are the best person to look after your 
sister.” 

Kind Virtue’s heart pounded. She 
hitched Bright Virtue higher on her 
back. “I’m going to Plum Blossom’s. 
I haven’t seen her since my _ sister 
came.” * 
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Colour photographs of our church in Canada and > 


overseas are featured in this newly designed 
calendar. Send it to your friends or use it to 
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FOR INDIA 
athe 


Tractor 
From 
Thornhill 


' 


OFFICIALS of Tractors and Farm Equipment Limited, Madras, 
who manufacture Massey-Ferguson tractors and implements in 
India, are shown at the delivery of the Thornhill tractor at Indore 
on July 21. In the driver’s seat is Calvin, the mission mechanic, 
while the man with his hand on the wheel is Roger Horrell, 

the Canadian whose task is to help increase development of 
agricultural and economic resources on the Bhil field. 
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to the door of the church in Jobat, India. After the 

benediction men, women and children made a hur- 

ried exit to see for themselves this wonderful gift 
from Canada. 

There stood the tractor and plough, shining new, with 
Calvin, the mission mechanic, in the driver’s seat. 

W. Roger Horrell, the lay missionary in charge of eco- 
nomic development among the Bhil people, told of the 
way in which this equipment had been sent by the Pres- 
byterian congregation in Thornhill, Ontario. Priority had 
been given by the manufacturers in India, and Mr. Horrell 
took delivery at Indore on July 21. 

A 16-hour drive brought the tractor and its plough to 
the village of Jobat early Sunday morning. After the words 
of appreciation, on the church steps, a prayer was said 
for the safety of those who will use the tractor, and it was 
dedicated to the work for which it was given, the increase 
of food production. 

The very next day the tractor was put to emergency 
use. It left with a trailer for the interior, to do double shifts 
carrying rationed food grains into villages which are in- 
accessible by truck during the monsoon rains. Usually the 
grains come out of the interior, but famine conditions have 
reversed the flow. 

How did the tractor get to Jobat? It was part of the 
centenary project of Thornhill Presbyterian Church. The 
congregation had been confronted with a “Challenge to 
Greatness” in which the goal is to raise as much for Christ- 
ian work outside the congregation as is spent within. In 
other words, the aim is to operate on a dollar for dollar 
basis, a dollar to others for every dollar spent on them- 
selves. 

Young and old co-operated at Thornhill and within 
three months the money required for a diesel tractor and 
two-furrow disc plough, $3,733, had been collected. Chil- 
dren sold peanuts adults organized socials, and the whole 
congregation attended a barbecue as the campaign pro- 
gressed. 

It is not always easy to get equipment in a hurry in In- 
dia. Massey-Ferguson Industries Limited in Toronto put 
in a priority order for an Indian-built tractor to their 
representatives, Tractors and Farm Equipment Limited, 
Madras, and the tractor was ready by the date promised. 


T he last hymn was being sung as the tractor drove up 
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The tractor and plough will be of great assistance in 
encouraging the Bhil people to increase their production 
of essential foods. When they use oxen for ploughing, in 
the usual way, the farmers must wait for the rains to 
soften the hard soil. The rainy season is short, so it is part- 
ly gone by the time the seed gets into the ground. Tractor 
ploughing before the rains will permit maximum use of 
the seasonal rainfall. 

While this tractor is the third one to be acquired by the 
Bhil mission, the other two are used chiefly for well-dig- 
ging and, with the aid of an air compressor, well blasting. 
Some 200 wells have been sunk and numerous others 
cleaned and deepened in the past three years. The tractor 
from Thornhill will be used strictly for agricultural work 
or emergency hauling. 

Thornhill Presbyterian Church is on the outskirts of 
metropolitan Toronto. There are some 400 members and 
265 families. The minister is the Rev. Dillwyn T. Evans, 
who as the then chairman of the general board of missions 
visited India in 1965. 


central India. There we maintain the Christian Hos- 

pital, with its compound and training facilities. 

There the mission owns a small piece of land, which 
Roger Horrell uses to show how agricultural methods may 
be improved. 

There are some 600,000 people in the Bhil area. Most 
of them live in tiny villages and depend almost entirely 
on farming for a living. The famine of the last two years 
has been brought on by drought and aggravated by the 
lack of mechanized equipment. 

Imagine a district containing 600,000 people with only 
three tractors devoted to agricultural work, irrigation and 
well-digging! More tractors could be used, and many more 
pieces of tractor equipment could be provided, if other 
Canadians would follow the example of those in Thornhill. 

Has the congregational budget suffered as a result of 
the tractor campaign? The chairman of the board of mana- 
gers, George C. James, says that this is the first summer 
in many years that Thornhill Presbyterian Church has not 
had to borrow from the bank to carry through the 
summer. * 


J obat is the chief mission centre of our church in 
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DIMTORIALS 


The Churches and the Middle East 


™ After discussing the Middle East at its August 
meeting in Crete, the 100-member central commit- 
tee of the World Council of Churches issued a 
policy statement. 

It was not adopted unanimously, the Russian 
Orthodox delegation presented five amendments 
which ran into heavy opposition. The Russians 
tried to establish the withdrawal of Israeli troops 
from Arab territories as a precondition for many 
of the points made in the W.C.C. statement. They 
were out-voted. 


“The present crisis has developed in part be- 


cause the rest of the world has been insensitive 
to the fears of people in the Middle East;” the 
central committee declared, “the fears of the peo- 
ple of the Arab nations because of the dynamism 
and possible expansion of Israel, and the fears of 
the people of Israel who have escaped from per- 
secution on other continents only to be threatened, 
at least by word, with expulsion from their new 
home.” 

After stressing the urgency of seeking creative 
solutions to this problem the statement goes on to 
suggest certain essentials for a just peace. 

First, no nation should be allowed to keep or 
annex the territory of another by armed force. 
This applies to the present situation. National 
boundaries should rest upon international agree- 
ments freely reached between or accepted by the 
people directly concerned. 

Second, effective international guarantees should 
be given for the political independence and terri- 
torial integrity of all nations in the area, including 
both Israel and the Arab nations. 


@ Relief and rehabilitation of refugees is the 
greatest need of the Middle East at the present 
time. A number of world church agencies, includ- 
ing the World Council of Churches, are co-oper- 
ating in the welfare program. 

There are two ways in which individuals and 
congregations can help the homeless. One is by 
supporting our committee on inter-church aid, 
refugee and world service. The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada has made one small contribu- 
tion to the W.C.C. fund, and will do more as con- 
tributions come in. 

The division of inter-church aid, refugee and 
world service of the W.C.C. requires two million 
dollars for its Middle East operation. So far 
$316,037 has been given. 

Another way in which Canadians can help is 


Third, there can be neither reconciliation nor 
significant development in the area unless, in the 
general settlement, a proper and permanent solu- 
tion is found to the problem of the Arab refugees, 
both old and new. 

The central committee proposed that the United 
Nations should be increasingly involved in the 
short and long-term aspects of the problem of all 
displaced persons. It further said: 

“The great powers have played a role in shaping 
the political and economic structure of the Middle 
East. For this reason and because peace in this 
most sensitive and central area affects the peace of 
the world, these nations must be prepared to co- 
operate with leadership in the Middle East in the 
stabilization of the region and refrain from self- 
ishly pursuing their own political, economic and 
commercial interests. 

“The legitimate hopes of all the people of the 
Middle East for development should be encour- 
aged based upon the talents and resources of all 
the nations involved. This assumes international 
and financial support by all possible sources in- 
cluding the commitment already made by the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies.” 

With respect to religion, the statement describes 
the Middle East as a region where communities 
of three religions have met and lived together for 
centuries. It calls for guarantees by international 
agreement of the continued presence and witness 
of these faiths, including free access to the holy 
places. 


What Can We Do? 


by encouraging our government in its stand in the 
United Nations and its grants to UNRWA and 
other international agencies. 

Aid for refugees must provide more than food 
and shelter. It must help to establish and equip the 
people, particularly the young people, for purpose- 
ful living. There must be some permanent place- 
ment of the dispossessed before hope can be 
restored to spark their lives. 

What can we do? Study the facts on the Middle 
East as they come through the media of communi- 
cation. Support the Canadian government in pro- 
viding aid for all who need it in the Middle East. 
Give to the refugee and world service fund of our 
church so that more substantial aid can be chan- 
neled through the co-ordinated world church 
agencies at work in the Middle East. * 
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TRAGEDY 
IN 


JERUSALEM 
by A. C. Forrest 


@ From the Garden Tomb in Jeru- 
salem has come one of the saddest 
stories of the Israeli-Arab war. The 
Rev. S. J. Mattar, warden of the 
Tomb, known to tens of thousands 
of tourists, is dead—shot by Israeli 
soldiers. 

When the bombing and shelling 
started on Monday, June 5, Dr. and 
Mrs. Mattar, and his secretary 
Sigrid Proft, took refuge in the hill- 
side Tomb, believed by many to be 
the place where Jesus was buried. 
They hid there all day and all night 
until the firing, which had kept up 
for nearly 24 hours, died down at 
7:30 Tuesday morning. 

“I hope we won’t have to die 
here; I am not ready .. .” Miss 
Proft said to the Mattars. Later she 
wrote: “I shall never forget as Dr. 
Mattar got up from his seat and 
went into the inner part of the 
Sepulchre. Looking long at the 
place where the body of the Lord 
was laid he answered, ‘I am ready 
to die. I am ready to meet the 
Lords. 

He went out then to go to the 
house to get something for them to 
eat. Mrs. Mattar and Miss Proft 
remained in the Tomb and heard 
voices of soldiers in the lane. They 
heard the gate being broken open 
and then heard Dr. Mattar say 
“Good morning” in Arabic, as 
kindly as he would receive any 
visitor to the Garden. Several shots 
were then heard by the women. 
Then the soldiers went away. 
“When I went up to the house later 
I found the dear saint of God dead 
in front of the house with several 
shots in his head,”’ Miss Proft wrote. 

Dr. Mattar was an Arab refugee, 
who, Miss Proft said, “never hated 
the Jews although they took all his 
property in 1948. He often opened 
his Bible and used to tell us: “Some 
day the Jews will have to get the 
rest of the city; it says so in the 
Bible.’ ” 

Without bitterness we report this 
incident—it could have been done 
by soldiers on either side. The 
killing of the fine old pastor and 
keeper of the Tomb is called, in 
war, “mopping up.” * 
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HERE'S 
A GROUP 
FOR YOU 


By John Congram 


yt 


@ During the past year I have been a 
part of a small group. So what’s new 
about that you probably want to know? 
The church is full of groups—session, 
board of managers, church school, 
women’s groups, study groups. The 
church is one of the most groupy 
organizations around. 

But there was something new about 
this group. Its composition for one 
thing — two psychiatrists, two social 
workers, two occupational therapists, 
a hospital chaplain, and a half dozen 
parish ministers from a wide variety 
of denominations. Each week the 
group met for one and one half hours 
at the Ontario Hospital, Hamilton. 

What was our purpose in coming 
together? Well I’m not sure we’ve yet 
completely worked that one out, our- 
selves. Most of us began with the idea 
that we would be sharing our insights, 
and problems that we face in trying 
to minister to people. I think the ex- 
perience was helpful in this area. The 
problem is that it is hard to speak of 
ministering to another person without 
revealing a great deal about yourself. 
As a result most of the time we found 
we were talking about ourselves and 
our relationships to one another, an 
activity not to be lightly entered upon 
by the faint-hearted. In this way I 
found the experience a support, a re- 
lease and I must admit sometimes very 
painful. Often, under the weight of 
pressing personal and congregational 
problems I could hardly wait for the 
time when the group would meet. 

What else made it exciting? This 
may seem rather simple, but it was 
getting to know people in other helping 
professions, and realizing that they 
were human with weaknesses like 
myself, 

When we began, most of us were 
pretty defensive about the whole 
thing. Many wondered when the doc- 
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tors would display their superiority 
and pontificate at us from the 
Olympian heights of medical know- 
ledge. We were ready to beat their 
brains out at the first opportunity. Not 
Christian perhaps but very human. 

On the other hand, some were wait- 
ing for the clergy to reveal what clever 
trick they had in mind for convert- 
ing the rest of the group. Or when 
would they hit the group over the 
head with, = [he Biblessays 2)e.e-. OF 
some other detested pious statement. 
It was amazing to discover the shock 
experienced by some that it was 
actually possible for a minister to act 
human. 

I suspect that very often in all our 
contacts of life our roles and the role 
expectation people have of us, get in 
the way of coming to know each other 
as persons. In any case, it loomed 
rather large in our group and it raised 
its head from time to time almost to 
the end of the year. 

But as it became less important to 
us, and we found less need to defend 
our own positions, we began to see 
how closely related were our goals and 
purposes in society. Suddenly, we were 
experiencing what we had heard and 
read before, that the therapist, doctor, 
social worker, minister etc. should be 
working as a team, not in isolation. 
We then knew that as a team one’s 
work takes on new meaning and adven- 
ture. But then I thought of the many 
places, perhaps most places, where the 
helping professions carry on their work 
in friendly isolation. It struck me that 
this is a disaster and a waste of God’s 
human resources. Perhaps, it is up to 
the church, which in the past has been 
a pioneering body, to initiate these 


“| want the best—V8, 
power steering, power 
brakes, fancy trim, 
white walls — the lot. 
Don’t think of cost!” 


“I'm paying, so noth- 
ing but your best for 


my friend. 
matter how expensive, 
we'll take it.”’ 


small interdisciplinary groups. Here, 
maybe, is one of our reconciling func- 
tions in today’s society. 

Our group has come to an end for 
this year. The other day we were 
planning the funeral — a party at one 
of the member’s homes. Probably, the 
same group will never: be together 
again. Yet I can’t help feeling, though 
no Bible was ever opened, nor prayer 
offered, nor sermon preached, that in a 
very deep sense we shared the gospel 
in this small group. For my own part, 
[ll be doing my best to see that it 
happens again soon. > 


PORNOGRAPHIC 
LITERATURE 


By W. H. Mcliveen 


@ What is pornography, how do we 
cope with it, and how can we counter- 
act it? While I shall deal with porno- 
graphic literature, there are obvious 
implications for pictures, records and 
films. 

Two kinds of material are usually 
thought of and confused with porno- 
graphy. They are “girlie” magazines 
which portray females in varying de- 
grees of dress and undress. Their 
presentation is visual and _ pictorial. 
Although the intent of such magazines 
may be similar to that of “hard-core” 
pornography, it is simply not nearly 
as powerful a stimulus as the latter. 
Then there is literature that has been 
identified as “erotic realism.” It is the 
attempt of an author to portray life 
realistically and naturally. In the 
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Last year, the good ladies 

of the Church of the Ascension ran off __ 
all their own parish lists, vestry minutes 
and Sunday bulletins ona Gestetner’ 
Stencil Duplicator. ! 

They saved themselves $1,122.08. 


Maybe you should be running things 
yourself too. 


When the Reverend Canon Thompson first came to 
Toronto from Truro, N.S., his.newly assigned parish had 
no books, no money and no place to worship. 

So he started knocking on doors. And nineteen months 
later they had a church. 

“It was tough going at first,’’ said the Canon, ‘‘we had 
to watch where every single penny went. That’s why we 
got a Gestetner.’ 

A Gestetner salesman had explained how they could 
save up to 40% on printing costs and still get professional 
looking work. : 

“It’s so important to have things done nicely for 
the church,”’ said Mrs. Ruth Griffin, who, along with 
Mrs. Maureen Morris prints up everything from the bazaar 
flyers to an impressive 25-page annual report. ‘‘But to have 
a printer do all our work would have cost us a fortune.’’ 

“We're getting professional results just the same,”’ Said 
Canon Thompson, ‘‘thanks to my ladies and their Gestetner. 
And just look at all the money we're saving!” 

“You might say,’’ he added with a wink, . 

‘Gestetner was the answer to our prayers.”” «~ 
Maybe you should be running things j 
yourself too. Write, Gestetner, 849 

Don Mills Road, Don Mills, Ont. 


And get started. 
Geslelner 


The people who can help you 
run things yourself 
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course of this attempt the sexual side 
of man’s nature is depicted as com- 
pletely as the author feels necessary. 
Certainly there is much classical litera- 
ture that contains detailed accounts of 
man’s sexual thoughts and actions, 
including the Bible. 

In contrast to this, what is called 
hard core pornography deliberately 
omits real life considerations to present 
a steadily mounting excitation through 
the exclusive depiction of sexual acts 
arranged in a series. It is to be con- 
trasted to erotic realistic literature on 
the basis of its purpose, its structure, 
its psychology and the elements pres- 
ent in it. These elements include 
seduction, defloration, incest, the 
permissive-seductive parent figure, in- 
volvement of “religious” people, 
“dirty” words, supersexed males, 
nymphomaniac females, homosexuality 
and flagellation. While not all of these 
are contained in each piece of porno- 
graphic literature, some combination 
of them will be found. 

Pornography depicts sex activity as 
being an entirely physical thing — the 
only restrictions to which are social or 
psychological taboos. Its approach to 
sex appeals only to the person who 
lives or wants to live in a fantasy 
world. 

The degree of problem posed by 
pornography is highly debatable. Its 
availability also may vary, with pre- 
sumably a greater abundance in large 
urban centres. If you are a city 
dweller you might browse through 
local bookstores and drugstores to see 
what kind of material is on display. 
People can also secure this literature 
by mail — and they do — usually but 
not exclusively from the United States. 

The contribution that we as Chris- 
tians have to make in this whole area 
is in our consistent and biblical pre- 
sentation of the subject of sex. Some 
of my most memorable moments of 
communication have been times when 
this matter has been considered with- 
in the context of a congregational ser- 
vice, young peoples’ society meeting, 
a meeting of men in a university resi- 
dence and gatherings of nurses in one 
of our city hospitals. Invariably the 
eagerness and hunger on the part of 
young people to hear something on 
this subject that is frank and intelli- 
gent is a joy to behold. For any of our 
ministers who have not had oppor- 
tunity or not sought opportunity to 


speak to young people on this subject, 
I would wholeheartedly recommend it. 
For any who are responsible for Chris- 
tian education within our churches, I 
would encourage as well the regular, 
at least yearly, full-scale presentation 
and discussion of sex. 

Young people today have the idea 
that the Christian church is irrelevant 
and there is nothing which begs this 
criticism as much as the unwillingness 
to speak about the Christian under- 
standing of sex. Nothing can so devas- 
tatingly destroy the charge of irrele- 
vance as sensitive and sympathetic 
discussion of this topic. The history of 
the churches has been marked often 
by negative, prudish and obscurantist 
pronouncements and attitudes towards 
the matter of sex. We cannot be held 
responsible for the transgression of 
Christians of another era, but we cer- 
tainly are held responsible for what 
we say and do not say in our own 
time. 

While it is ideal to think of each 
family providing natural sex education 
for its children, it is unrealistic. To 
hope for this in our communities would 
be to hope for what is impossible. For 
this reason we as Christions must sup- 
port and help to shape the teaching 
of sex education within the schools. In 
this way we may not be able to present 
the whole story of the Christian ap- 
proach to sex, but we will at least be 
able to confront almost all the young 
people in our country with a reason- 
ably frank and intelligent outline of a 
matter which concerns, occupies and 
perplexes them, more perhaps than we 
realize. 

The matter of censorship always 
arises in a discussion about pornog- 
raphy and rightly so. Our church 
through its board of evangelism and 
social action has encouraged the 
federal government in its undertaking 
to sift and censor material that would 
find circulation in our country and 
which would indeed tend “to deprave 
and corrupt.” Certainly we need to 
censor hard-core pornography and seek 
to bring punishment to bear upon those 
who write, produce and sell it. There 
are difficulties in this whole area, not 
in diagnosing the more obvious porno- 
graphic materials but in determining 
whether or not certain borderline 
material is indeed pornographic. One 
of the recent decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court will be of 
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interest and perhaps have some in- 
fluence in Canada. According to this, 
the matter of identifying pornographic 
material focuses upon the intent of 
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community? Those who live in larger 
centres, if it is their desire to exert 
influence for the censorship of any 
particular materials, should contact 
the morality squad of their municipal 
police department. In smaller com- 
munities enquiry can be made from the 
local police department to determine 
how and what action can be taken. 

One of my own concerns is with 
the person who uses, and to some ex- 
tent is addicted to, pornographic litera- 
ture. My concern comes because we 
are inclined to be wrongly judgmental 
of such a person and also because 
often we have inflamed but erroneous 
ideas as to the effect of pornographic 
literature on people. 

It is commonly held that there is a 
causal connection between the use of 
pornographic literature and crimes of 
violence and in particular sex crimes. 
This cannot at this present moment be 
substantiated on the basis of scientific 
study. One of our concerns should be 
to see that money and other resources 
are brought to bear upon this relation- 
ship in order that we can have a clear 
picture as to the place that such 
literature plays in the lives of people. 

But what of these people. Who are 
they? Why do they read such material? 
What drives them to it and what 
satisfactions do they receive from it? 
Two elements motivate those who 
habitually read such material. These 
two elements are fantasy, as I men- 
tioned earlier, and rebellion. Such 
people are living in an unreal world; 
one in which they develop and 
strengthen ridiculous ideas about them- 
selves and about other people and 


NEEDY CHILD 


«¢Please, help me 
find my mother” 


Little Lin San had been wander- 
ing all day through the streets of 
Taipei, Formosa, looking for her 
mother. 


She was cold, hungry and fright- 
ened, and it was almost dark. 


Our CCF staff worker found her 
here, leaning against this rough 
wall. Lin San looked up and asked, 
“Please, help me find my mother.” 


Was Lin San abandoned? Lost? 
Are her parents even still alive? We 
will probably never know. 


And she is only one of thousands 
—children who look to us for love 
and care. Since 1938 North Amer- 
ican families have been sponsoring 
such children, sharing their blessings 
with youngsters around the world. 

For only $12 a month, you too 
can help a child like Lin San. You 
will receive a photograph, personal 
history and the opportunity to write 
letters. 

Your child will know who you are, 
and will answer your correspond- 
ence. You can send a special gift at 
Christmas or for a birthday. You 
will find that helping a needy child 
this way is an intimate, person-to- 
person experience. 

Little Lin San and children like 
her need your love. So won't you 
help? Today? Thank you. 

Sponsors urgently needed this 
month for children in Africa, Hong 
Kong, Vietnam, Korea, Taiwan, 
India. 
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A DESTITUTE refugee family waits for a tent on the outskirts of a desert camp. 


THE REFUGEE CRIS 


H@ The little lad in the big refugee camp kept nudging 
my arm gently. I asked the camp director to interpret. 
“He thinks you are from the Red Cross and he says if 
you get to Gaza, please tell his mother that he didn’t 
get killed.” 

So I had him write down his name, and then others 
wanted to write down their names. The camp director 
reminded me this was the first stop in the first camp and 
there were eight more camps in this area. 

He might have added that there are an estimated 
1,300,000 homeless people in the Middle East, and the 
June war produced about 200,000 more. 

Two days later, in Damascus, Syria, I asked a Red 
Cross official about getting messages through from little 
lost boys to their mothers. He shook his head. “We’ve 
got 14,000 letters piled up here just from Syrian displaced 
persons, and we simply can’t get censors to go through 
them,” 

In July when I was invited by Presbyterian Life and 
Interchurch Features to visit the Middle East Camps, I 
had assumed the new Arab refugee problem was coming 
along. It seemed probable that the big camps in Jordan and 
Gaza would be better off in Israeli hands than under 
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Jordan and the United Arab Republic. The only question 
was whether all those refugees who had panicked during 
the war last June would get back to the west bank of 
the Jordan before the Israeli deadline had passed. 

I didn’t know about Syria, or Egypt. Western journalists 
weren’t getting into those countries to report. 

Well, I did not find what I expected. Old-timers kept 
muttering to me as we moved about, “It’s even worse than 
1948.” 

I went first to Jordan-Amman and the Allenby Bridge. 
Amman was full of people from the west bank who could 
not get back. The next day at the bridge I found a steady 
stream of refugees coming east, carrying their babies and 
their possessions with them. They were stopped for a 
while that day to permit an exchange of prisoners and 
the carrying over of some coffins. 

Away to the south I found great camps again on the 
east bank of the Jordan, opposite Jericho. Ishaq Nasha- 
shibi, an UNRWA (United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency) representative, took me to a big white tent 
surrounded by green and blue ones in a camp near the 
Allenby Bridge. 

“These Danish tents,” he said, “are the best. The 
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BY A. C. FORREST 
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ACROSS A TEMPORARY BRIDGE from Israeli-occupied Jordan stream thousands. 


A. C. FORREST has dreamt of 
refugees almost every night 
since his return from a three 
week tour of the Middle East 
camps this summer. 

“Especially the children,” he 
says. “But | mustn’t become 
emotionally involved,” he adds, 
the anguish on his face 
belying the words on his lips. 

Dr. Forrest is editor of the 
“United Church Observer.” He 
contributed these articles to 
The Record because The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada 
is sharing in refugee relief in 
the Middle East. 

In July our committee on 
inter-church aid and refugee 
relief sent $5,000 to help meet 
the emergency. Much more is 
needed to help the World 
Council of Churches meet its 
two million dollar budget for 
this purpose. 


DR. FORREST with Syrian refugees from Galilee. The baby was born under a tree. A VICTIM of napalm in a hospital in Jordan. 
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others — well, they’re fine for the beach. They'll never 
do for winter. One good wind... .” 

Inside one of the tents, a man and a woman were 
sitting helplessly among potatoes, new blankets, a new 
mess kit, and two small children. The faces of the chil- 
dren were covered with sores. Nine flies crawled on one 
child’s face; the child had no energy to brush them away. 

“Well, at least we’re feeding them,” someone said. 
“This is worse than 1948.” 

“Yes, it’s worse because so many of them are two- 
time losers,” an UNRWA doctor added. “We’re starting 
to rear a third generation in the camps, and they’re back 
to the tents again.” 

In Amman, the capital of King Hussein’s ruined King- 
dom of Jordan, I found Shukri Salah, Secretary of the 
Near East Christian Council of Churches, distributing 
blankets to the displaced persons who were making do 
outside the UNRWA camps, for in Jordan, only 65,000 
are in the tents. Another 150,000 are doubled up with 
relatives, friends, or even camping or squatting in caves 
and shacks. About half of those who fled from Israel- 
occupied Jordan were not refugees before. The rest are 
the two-time losers. 

The next day from eight until two Mr. Salah sat in 
his office, listening to the sad tales of the lost and fright- 
ened. He supervised a staff of case workers who investi- 
gated before they distributed the gifts Church World 
Service sent from Europe and North America to help. 
He worked intimately with Anglicans and Lutherans and 
Mennonites and all the others. 

As I left his office with him to visit Lutheran World 
Service, a worried-looking young man detained him. “He 
can’t get registered. He says he has no money, no work, 
no food to feed his children, and can’t carry on any 
longer,” Mr. Salah told me, as he explained to the man 
how to get help. 


A LOCAL PARISH 


While I was in Amman, I also visited an Anglican 
rector, the Rev. Shaffik Sharah, and found another side 
of the war’s coin: its effect on local Christian churches 
which had been functioning long before the refugee 
problem began. 

He was worried. He was running out of money, per- 
sonally and in the church. “All our funds for social wel- 
fare came from Jerusalem. We’re cut off now, penniless 
this side of the Jordan. Our church members here have lost 
their capacity to give. Business has slowed 80 per cent. 
Many are unemployed. Most are sharing their homes 
and food with relatives and friends from the other side 
of the river (the Israeli-occupied west bank).” 

The Anglicans have an old people’s home and institute 
for the deaf in one building at Salt and it was bombed. 
“We need an expert worker for the institute for the deaf, 
we need money to repair our hospital here.” The institu- 
tion at Salt was occupied by Iraqui soldiers for a while, 
he admitted. Maybe that was why it was bombed by the 
Israeli. Anyway, the church was a victim of war. The 
World Council of Churches have provided temporary 
grants for its work, and future grants will depend on 
denominational contributions. 


THE WEST BANK 
On August 15th, I got down to the Allenby Bridge 
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A BRITISH NURSE with the Save the Children Fund, Miss Aud 
Brunt, and a refugee family in the tent camp on the desert. — 


on the Israeli side. The refugees were still fleeing east- 
ward, and before they left they had to sign a paper — or 
thumbprint it — saying they were leaving of their own free 
will and knew they could not go back without permission of 
the State of Israel. A young Israeli soldier told me about 
400 a day were leaving. They said they were searching 
for lost relatives. 

The big refugee camps around Jericho, now Israeli- 
occupied, were all empty. The camps on the east bank 
were overflowing with hungry people who wanted to go 
home. 


SYRIA 

A desperate new refugee crisis is building up in the 
Middle East as a result of Israel’s determination to 
prevent the return of 90,000 Syrians who fled from their 
homes above Galilee last June, and permit only a well- 
screened portion of 215,000 Palestinian refugees to 
return to their west-bank camps and homes in occupied 
Jordan. 

The situation in Syria is worse. Ten thousand are 
camped in open fields without shelter. Nearly 70,000 
are in schools, three and four families to a classroom. 
Schools should open shortly, but the government has 
made no provision for the refugees. The rest are in tents, 
most of them summer beach tents, quite unsuitable for 
the cold winters. 

A Red Cross official in Damascus said, “There’s not 
the slightest chance they will get back to their homes. 
And Syria seems to be making no preparations for look- 
ing after them permanently . . . This is potentially the 
most serious refugee problem in the Middle East.” 
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. night in the World’s Worst Refugee Camp 5... roms: 


1 SPENT A NIGHT in what a veteran woman worker among refu- 
gees called “the worst refugee camp in the world.” Over 13,000 
homeless Palestinians who fled from Israeli-occupied Jordan have 
been housed in flimsy tents on a desert of dust and boulders. 

It’s dust, not sand, and when the wind blows as it usually 
does it settles on the faces of the children like flour from a mill. 
There were nearly 7,000 children in those tents, and the name 
of the camp is Wadi Dleel, “The Valley of the Lost.” 

When | arrived in late afternoon | wondered why so many 
Arabs were wandering away out in the desert. Later | learned 
that Wadi Dleel, after two months, still had no latrines. “The 
desert is your bathroom,” one of the male nurses in the Save 
the Children Fund clinic laughed. 

Many of the children and some of the adults don’t make the 
desert. | was advised to watch my step. Flies infested the place. 

“I've never shot so much penicillin into people in my life,” 
Dr. Cecile Van Ackere, a Belgian doctor for the SCF told me. 
“Every cut, and these children are always falling on the stones 
and cutting themselves, flares up.” 

I felt most at home with the SCF. They had two clinics, a 
_ big feeding-station for the children, and a supply tent in one 
corner of the camp. Mary Hawkins, a nurse from London, Eng- 
land, said | could have her cot. They suggested | might make 
myself useful by sleeping in the supply tent and keeping guard. 
Miss Hawkins was leaving camp for a weekly bath, a hair-do 
and sleep in a bed. 


EGYPT 


Over in Egypt, two hours’ drive north and west of 
Cairo, I visited a camp where 10,000 new refugees from 
Gaza and Sinai are being cared for in schools and houses 
in the United Arab Republic’s “Liberation Province.” 
They all want to go back to Gaza. Many are separated 
from their families. I found lost children, and husbands 
who didn’t know where their wives were. There is a 
small chance that Cairo would let them go back if Israel 
would take them. 


ISRAEL 


In Israel, authorities had quickly signed an agreement 
with UNRWA to look after the camps in the territory 
Israel took over in June. About 300,000 refugees left 
behind in the Gaza strip already appeared to be in for 
a better time under Israel than under Egypt. 

The Israelis are determined to show the world they 

can do a better job of looking after refugees than the 
Arab countries have done. Soil experts, water experts, 
population experts, are working to develop refugee facili- 
ties. Israel would like to have King Hussein’s co-opera- 
tion. She has little hope of recognition from other Arab 
states. 
_ But I was sobered to learn how completely determined 
Israel is to hold onto its new territories. She is proud, 
naturally, of the brilliant victories won last June. The 
potential rewards of such victories are enormous. 

Then there is that determination to keep out the 
Syrian — and a substantial number of the Jordanian — 
refugees. 

“What about the Syrian refugees,” I asked an Israeli 
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A long line of children formed up before the feeding tent. 
Little tykes with metal containers and registration cards col- 
lected food for their numerous brothers and sisters. There was 
a ladle of cooked rice and lentils covered with sour milk for each. 

Some of the children could speak English a little, a language 
learned in their UNREA schools. The next morning before six, 
the same children were lined up for milk. 

Mary Hawkins told me that many of these were children of 
children she had looked after 19 years earlier when their parents 
first went into camps. “It’s demoralizing,” she said. “Muslims 
traditionally don’t drink. But many men have started to drink in 
the camps.” She had personally registered 7,000 children since 
the war in June. 

Two English nurses — Audrey Brunt and Anne Broadbent, ran 
a clinic for mothers and small babies in one sweltering tent. 
It is estimated that three-fifths of the women in the camp were 
pregnant, Many had given birth by the roadside along the way. 

“A mother with twins came walking into the tent the other 


_ day,” Miss Brunt told me. “They had been born by the side 


of the road.” 

Many mothers in Wadi Dleel were on their own caring for big 
broods of children. “That’s one reason they came here,” Miss 
Hawkins said. “They are looking for lost husbands.” 

The husbands weren’t deserters in the ordinary sense. They 
may have been frightened into hiding hy one of several armies, 
or just separated during the war and its aftermath. 


official. 

“They're out,” he said. “Syria is an undeveloped 
country of six million. They can settle 90,000 more.” 

It doesn’t occur, apparently, to such civilized, able men 
as him, that this isn’t the point. The 90,000 aren’t things, 
but people with homes where their families have lived 
for generations. They are not responsible for the actions 
of their unstable governments. They fled last June behind 
a retreating army, and before a pursuing enemy, because 
they were terrified. 


WHY THE CHURCHES? 


Sometimes you may wonder why the Christian churches 
are so involved in refugee work, such as has been tele- 
scoped in this report. Why are they always asking for 
more money? After all, the colossal task of feeding and 
sheltering refugees has to be done by others, it is just 
too big for the churches alone. The United Nations, the 
International Red Cross, the governments of the world, 
and the churches, have to co-operate, or hundreds of 
thousands would starve. 

As I travelled through the new camps I longed for 
some good chaplains, or YMCA secretaries, or a priest 
or a sister, anyone from the Christian churches or agen- 
cies who could take these people, one by one, and give 
them more than food and blankets and shelter hope 
and a chance, as the churches have done in the old camps 
for 19 years. 

The brightest thing I saw, where so much is depressing, 
was the quality of Christian workers, whether they served 
in a church or an agency, and the ecumenical spirit so 
much in fashion in the Middle Eastern crisis of 1967 * 
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Why has not The Presby- 

terian Church in Canada 
grown in membership in propor- 
tion to the increase in Canada’s 
population? 


This question assumes that 

it should and, perhaps, be- 
cause it hasn’t, assumes we have 
failed. Any minister who has 
kept statistics of increase and de- 
crease among all denominations, 
small and large, in urban and 
suburban communities will know 
these two things, (1) The re- 
sponse, despite many types of 
effort made, is getting less and 
less; and:.(2) ,The claim -of 
smaller denominations to be “the 
fastest growing in Canada” may 
be true in relation to their pre- 
vious size but is not true if it is 
taken to mean they have the 
answer for this secular age. In 
short, if my correspondent is im- 
plying if we had done so-and-so 
we'd have a vast increase in 
membership, my opinion is “not 
so”. Many of us were amazed at 
the growth of our church two de- 
cades ago; we should not be dis- 
mayed now; we should do some 
thinking on the biblical meaning 
of the church, the doctrine of the 
“remnant in Israel’’, and what the 
mission of the church really is. 
The parables of our Lord throw 
light on the question, and First 
Corinthians 1:26 is also perti- 
nent. 


Why do ushers always 
show visitors to the front 
pews? 


A Always? Well, let’s say al- 

most always. The occupiers 
of the rear pews, usually being 
members of the ancient order of 
sermon-tasters, resent most of all 
being asked to make room for 
visitors. It may be that ushers 
hesitate to disturb them, for great 
can be their wrath, but I doubt 
if this is the basic reason. To 
me, a smiling usher, urging re- 
luctant visitors to go right up 
front, is displaying one of the 
minor mysteries. of human _ be- 
haviour. There are many in- 


YOU WERE ASKING ? 


stances of such mysteries. Why, 
for another instance, do eight out 
of nine hostesses (my count) 
serve me with a wedge of pie 
pointing away from me so that 
I have to turn it one hundred and 
eighty degrees to get to work on 
it? I gave up long ago asking 
ushers to practise the golden rule 
in ushering. 


Our minister has a reputa- 

tion among us for dominat- 
ing every meeting that he attends, 
whatever it may be. Can any- 
thing be done about it? 


A Assuming that he is an im- 
perious fellow, please an- 
swer this question: Is yours a 
congregation that needs strong 
incisive leadership? But whether 
the answer is yes or no, I must 
say that tyrannous conduct is 
forbidden to all office-bearers 
(Section 4, Book of Forms). If 
this question is as serious as it 
sounds consult your clerk of 
presbytery for advice. 


I have observed that a large 

number of congregations 
sing “Praise God from Whom all 
blessings flow ” when the 
offering is presented at the Holy 
Table? Why? 


I don’t know. “A _ large 

number of congregations” is 
right. The survey of 1957 showed 
that 48% of our congregations in 
Canada sang a doxology. “We 
give Thee but Thine own... .” is, 
of course, understandable. I have 
asked dozens and dozens of min- 
isters who use this doxology at 
this point why they do it, and 
have received no lucid explana- 
tion. Most of the congregations 
in which I have been minister 
have used it by direction of the 
kirk-session, and no session has 
been able to say precisely why. I 
invite my correspondents to pre- 
sent their justification for this 
usage and in a later issue, with- 
out using their names, I shall pre- 
sent a summary of the reasons 
offered. 


Should the congregation 
stand when the minister 
enters? 


What, this question again? 

The answer primarly de- 
pends (I think) on when the 
congregation considers the service 
begins. If it is thought to begin 
as the minister enters, symbolical- 
ly all approaching the throne of 
grace, then all should stand. I 
dislike the answer to the question 
of rising or not rising being at- 
tached to respect for the office of 
the minister or to the minister 
himself. On the other hand, if the 
service is thought to begin as the 
service becomes vocal (call to 
worship, prayer, or singing such 
as “Holy, Holy, Holy”), then 
the congregation should remain 
seated when the minister and 
choir enter. My practice in all 
pastorates has been to let the 
kirk-session decide. That’s their 
job. See Section 109(a) of the 
Book of Forms. 


Should the ministér attend 
meetings of the board of 
managers? 


I answer with a big YES. 

I have observed that boards 
that wish the minister wouldn’t 
attend are usually boards that be- 
lieve he should look after the 
“spiritual” and leave them to look 
after the “temporal” and then be- 
come the first in the congregation 
to blame the minister if the “tem- 
poral” sags. The divorcing of 
the spiritual from the temporal 
is a practice against which the 
general assembly has spoken em- 
phatically. The minister is re- 
sponsible to the presbytery for 
his congregation, and to me it is 
unthinkable that he should not 
attend board meetings now and 
then. He can help the managers, 
and the managers can help him. 


Send questions to: Rev. Dr. L. 
H. Fowler, 174 Yonge St. S., 
Aurora, Ont. Include name and 
address, for information only. 
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MEDITATION 


Man and whose world? 


“'The earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof.”” 


B® Our annual and national season of Thanksgiving is at 
hand. It is expected that the church will give leadership 
in expressing thanks for all the usual things: the harvest, 
peace with our neighbours, our mineral resources, et 
cetera, et cetera. 

This year, as an extra incentive to thanksgiving, we 
have celebrated the centennial of confederation. Our native 
Indian people, bless their hearts, apparently bear us no ill 
will, but the coming of the white man never has been an 
unmixed blessing anywhere on the face of the earth! 

Our national birthday has been celebrated in many 
ways but the biggest splash has been made by Expo ’67 — 
our own world’s fair. It has been visited and acclaimed 
by millions of people, and not all of them Canadians by 
any means. “Man and His World” has been the theme. 
Near the centre of Expo has stood a steel figure called 
“Man”, and the commissioner-general of the exhibition 
has said: “Man can do amazing things when he tries. And 
that’s what Expo is all about.” Many of you have seen for 
yourselves the displays illustrating the sub-themes of Man 
the Creator, Man the Producer, Man the Explorer, and 
so on. Here have been many variations on the theme of 
“Man and His World.” 

Fifteen years ago Harold Bosley, of the Methodist 
Church in the United States, preached a sermon on the 
subject, “Who Owns this Earth Anyway?” It was a 
stewardship sermon and his theme was that God is the 
only real owner of this universe. The earth is his. It 
belongs to him and we belong to him. “We are the sheep 
of his pastures, the people of his hand. The earth is the 
Lord’s by right of creation, by right of maintenance 
through his law, by right of redemption through his chosen 
people and, later, through his Son, who brings his holy 
will into historic reality.” 

When we thus get our perspectives right, we can more 
heartily join in thanksgiving that God has granted us the 
privilege of living for a little while in his world, of develop- 
ing our talents, and of making use of the infinitive variety 
of things he has created. There are, of course, certain 
implications. The world may be our habitat during our 
pilgrimage through life, but if the world itself is really 
God’s, then we must be good stewards of it and not 
merely content to cut down its forests, pollute its waters, 
use up its resources and milk it dry. Paul rightly reminds 
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Psalm 24:1 


us that we are “stewards of the mysteries of God” and that 
it is required in a steward that he be found trustworthy. 

If this is really God’s world in which we are permitted 
to spend our lifetime we must realize that he probably 
has some intentions of his own as to what will become of 
it, what use will be made of it, and how his people will 
live in it. This carries with it the conviction that he has 
a purpose for the world, and can perceive some meaning 
to our life within the world. Christianity teaches that it is 
God’s will that men should be saved, that they should 
come to knowledge of him, that through Jesus Christ 
their wills should be brought into harmony with his. 

Henry Ward Beecher, the great New England preacher 
once said: “This is God’s workshop for making men.” 
This implies something else. That perhaps we are intended 
to learn from the things that hurt us and develop by the 
things that oppose us and grow with the help of the things 
that disappoint us. This understanding of things is im- 
measurably helpful at a time of thanksgiving when we 
don’t really feel much like offering thanks. 

William Barclay reminds us that Epictetus was not a 
Christian. When he was old, however, little and lame and 
slave that he was, he wrote: “What else can I, a lame old 
man, do but sing hymns to God? If, indeed, I were a 
nightingale, I would be singing as a nightingale; if a swan, 
as a swan. But, as it is, I am a rational being, therefore 
I must be singing hymns of praise to God. This is my 
task; I do it, and will not desert this post, as long as it 
may be given me to fill it; and I exhort you to join with 
me in this same song.” 

Man in whose world? God’s world, we believe. Let us 
take seriously the words: “Just as you received Christ 
Jesus the Lord, so go on living in him — in simple faith. 
Grow out of him as a plant grows out of the soil it is 
planted in . . . and your lives will overflow with joy and 
thankfulness.” (Col. 2:7, Phillips) 


PRAYER. 


God of all mercies we thank thee for our world, our 
day within it, and our dominion over the works of thy 
hands. Grant us also the gift of faith in Christ that our 
lives may overflow indeed with joy and thankfulness. In 
his name. Amen. > BY D. GLENN CAMPBELL 
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It is 135 years since services began at West 
Flamboro, Ontario. They are still held in the 
stone church built in 1837. The author is 
the present minister. 


H On a gentle rise of land at Christie’s Corners, Ontario, 
near Dundas on Highway 8, a beautiful stone church 
stands, a testimony to the faith and vision of early 
British settlers. 

Although the first Presbyterian minister in the area 
was the Rev. George Sheed of Ancaster, the Rev. Thomas 
Christie of Scotland’s United Secession Church established 
the work. He called Presbyterians of varying strands to 
meet for worship in 1832. They gathered in a tiny log 
schoolhouse, just across from the present building. The 
next year land was secured, and a wooden structure 
erected south of the present one at a cost of 200 pounds. 
This served until 1866 when the present building was 
erected, costing some $4,100. Although completed in the 
early winter the dedication didn’t take place until February 
17, 1867. 

The present manse, built in December of that year, 
was originally a residence for Mr. Christie. His son, an 
architect, travelled home to the Isle of Lewis in Scotland, 
and returned with plans and specifications of the manse 
where his parents had lived before coming to Canada. He 
reproduced it, and it is interesting to note the homelike 
Scottish lines, and absence of colonialisms such as high 
ceilings. The building and lot were later purchased for 
a manse. 

West Flamboro was the springboard for the evangelical 
outreach of the Secession Church for much of south- 


THE ORIGINAL pewter Communion set was recently discovered 
in a cupboard in the church, 
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The church 


that has stood 
for a century 


By J. P. Schissler 


THE CHURCH at West Flamboro. 


western Ontario. Before the union of 1875 there were 
three presbyteries of this body, forming the Synod of 
Upper Canada, which included Toronto, West Flamboro 
and London. Mr. Christie was instrumental in establish- 
ing many congregations in the area of West Flamboro, 
including Kirkwall, Puslinch, Elora, Central Church in 
Hamilton, St. Andrew’s, Dundas and North Dumfries. In 
fact he and the Rev. William Proudfoot of London, 
Ontario, travelled by foot to Goderich, holding services 
for groups of settlers that eventually became congrega- 
tions. On their way back they visited these people, giving 
encouragement. If the stones of the West Flamboro 
Church could speak, what a tale of romance and adven- 
ture they could tell! 

After 38 years service, Mr. Christie died, and was 
buried in a spot immediately below where the pulpit 
stood in the original church, amid the people he loved so 
well. 

The area was developing rapidly by this time. Dundas 
was gradually creeping up the valley, along the road that 
Governor Simcoe had surveyed prior to the war years of 
1812-14. Hamilton was stretching itself to outstrip its 
big brother, Dundas. And the banks of lovely Spencer 
Creek were dotted with 20 or more mills and industrial 
firms from which sprang the villages of Greensville and 
West Flamboro. 

However, when the Rev. Simeon W. Fisher came to the 
charge of West Flamboro and Lynden in 1883, the church 
was still the focal point of community life. Members lived 
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MEMBERS of the present-day church school gather in front of the church. 


near the building and looked toward the church for 
direction, social life, consolation, inspiration and en- 
couragement in worship. The sanctuary’s structure, 
designed by A. H. Hill of Hamilton, then as now seemed 
to exude strength and help in time of trouble, and joy 
reflected in its graceful lines. 

In 1892 the question of introducing an organ into 
worship was raised. This caused controversy, as in many 
other congregations. But the people were strongly in 
favour of its use and the session voted unanimously to 
place an organ in the church. 

Just before World War II a porch was added to the 
church and the basement enlarged. And during the 
ministry of Mr. Fisher’s successor, the Rev. George 
Rowland, the manse was renovated and 4 water system 
installed. 

During his pastorate the ladies’ aid was organized, and 
gave valuable assistance over the years, keeping the manse 
in good repair, together with the board of managers. 

The early voting on church union in 1911 and 1915 
showed an almost unanimous majority in favour. But by 
the time of the final vote the pendulum had swung 
strongly in the opposite direction. 

In March, 1922, the Rev. Charles A. Mullin became 
minister, and later the Kirkwall congregation joined West 
Flamboro. It was followed by Sheffield in 1930. 

During Mr. Mullin’s time, the ministry of praise was 
given more emphasis by a change in the choir loft, 
occasioned by the purchase of a pipe organ. Families 
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gave furnishings. The sheds at the rear disappeared and a 
garage rose in their place. 

In 1932 the centennial of the congregation’s establish- 
ment was observed. By this time Mr. Mullin had resigned 
because of failing strength, but was called a second time. 

It was then that the present stained glass windows 
were placed in the church, in memory of the pioneers 
who looked to God in the wilderness of a new land. And 
they express thanksgiving for the service of such men as 
Mr. Christie and Mr. Fisher. 

Two young women from the congregation have been 
designated as deaconesses — Miss Mary Hugill, who went 
to Hong Kong as a missionary and Miss Grace Wood 
(Mrs. Roy Gartrell of Ottawa). Augustine Vandevrie is 
studying for the Presbyterian ministry. 

To mark its centennial the interior of the building has 
been redecorated, the ladies’ aid replaced the lighting 
fixtures in the sanctuary and the church school presented 
two flower planters and some shrubbery for the front of 
the building. A new sign will be erected and landscaping 
done. 

Special services began on February Sth when the 
dedication of the present sanctuary was celebrated. On 
June 25th Canada’s centennial was marked. And on 
October 22 the 135th anniversary of the congregation’s 
founding will be observed, with the guest preacher the 
Rev. Harry S. Rodney of Knox Church, St. Thomas. 
Thanksgiving Sunday will be a Communion service con- 
ducted as our forefathers observed it. ¥ 
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@ When George Harrison, a poverty-stricken British pros- 
pector struck gold while digging on a Transvaal farm 
over 75 years ago, he set off a chain reaction that ultimat- 
ely transformed the entire economic and social structure 
of South Africa. In the process, the character of South 
Africa’s race relations was moulded into a rigid, discrim- 
inatory cast, the inflexibility of which has become of 
ever mounting concern throughout the world. 

Symbolically, the Langlaagte farm where Harrison made 
his find became the site of a productive mine, just as the 
agricultural economy of the erstwhile Boer ‘republics was 
converted into a mining economy. Today South Africa’s 
income continues heavily dependent upon the unearthing 
of the country’s mineral riches, the most valuable of 
which is gold. 

The gold mining industry in turn is heavily dependent 
on an adequate supply of black native labour; nearly half 
a million Bantus are employed in over 60 mines. The 
specifications for Bantu participation in gold mining were 
drawn up after Harrison’s discovery; natives were wel- 
come to the mining camps, not as owners of claims or as 
skilled workers but as common labourers — needed in 
increasingly large numbers. Then taxes were imposed 
upon the natives in the tribal reserves. To pay his taxes 
the native was forced to find employment in the white 
man’s world. For those who went to work in the mines 
the toil was hard and the pay was low, but the mine- 
owners preferred to stress the fact that the Bantu’s regular 
wages gave him more financial security than he ever had 
in his home kraal, and that his standard of living was 
thus raised considerably. 


Away from the homeland 


As the vast network of mines along the Witwatersrand 
reef burgeoned into a complex billion-dollar enterprise, 
the need to supply a steady flow of manpower was dele- 
gated to recruiting organizations. Today, through branch 
offices in the native areas and in the neighbouring British 
and Portuguese colonies, these efficient bodies sign up 
workers under contracts covering periods ranging from 
six to 18 months in length. The Bantus who pass the 
preliminary medical examinations make the trek by rail- 
road, river steamer and airplane to the great mining 
centers of the Transvaal and Orange Free State. Dis- 
lodged froth the primitive, rural life of the thatched hut 
for the first time, the young Bantu recruits — most of 
them between 17 and 25 years of age — march in con- 
tingents through the streets of such transshipment cities 
as Johannesburg, Lourenco Marques or Bulawayo, utterly 
awed by the glittering trappings of 20th century urban 
civilization. On their way back to the kraal many months 
later they march with more sure-footed step. They have 
gained weight, they joke and jostle one another, they 
boast of the new possessions slung over their shoulders — 
a bright blanket, a guitar, a pair of new shoes. 

Converging from 55 different tribes and speaking 44 
different languages, the South African Bantu mine force 
by the nature of its migratory character undergoes a 100 
per cent labour turnover each year. With such a diverse 
medley of tribes — Barotse, Basuto, Bechuana, Shangaan, 
Swazi, Xhosa and Zulu, to name a few — it became 
necessary long ago to devise a common language so the 
people working in the mines could understand each other. 
The dialect that emerged was called Fanakalo (meaning 
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South Africa's B 


“just like this”), a patois borrowing from English, Afri- 
kaans and the tribal languages, with a preponderance of 
idioms pertinent to mining operations. 

Instruction in Fanakalo is one phase of the pre-employ- 
ment training of the Bantu workers. Utilizing replicas of 
underground conditions, the training centres also school 
the recruits in the use of tools, the wearing of protective 


clothing, accident prevention, first aid and hygiene. A 


battery of aptitude tests selects the 30 per cent to get the 
“mechanical” jobs (laying pipe or track, driving a winch 
or locomotive on the mine’s bantam railway); the others 
are assigned to the heavy labour jobs. 

During the training period a second medical examina- 
tion is given, including chest X-rdys. The X-rays are 
repeated every six months and at the end of the miner’s 
contract period. Free medical care is given to all Bantus 
working in the mines. Just prior to entering the mines a 
final medical “exam” assigns the Bantu to the task most 
suited to his physique. Respiratory diseases are respon- 
sible for the greatest loss of manhours: pneumoconiosis, 
which comes from inhalation of mineral dust, and pul- 
monary tuberculosis, recognized as South Africa’s most 
serious health problem. The second most common diseases 
among the miners are such childhood sicknesses as measles 
and chicken pox — unknown in the native reserves. 

Every miner carries a work book recording vital infor- 
mation about him. Each time he leaves the mine at the 
end of a shift a voucher with his rate of base pay is 
removed from his book; it serves both as an accounting 
slip and as a check to verify that all have left the mine. 

The ordinary Bantu workhand is the mainstay of the 
mine labour force. He gives a hand to the driller, shovels 
out the blasted ore, helps repair the railway rolling stock, 
assists in the machine shops, stands by at the water pump- 
ing stations, performs any of a dozen chores in the reduc- 
tion plant. For an eight-hour shift he earns about 47 cents. 
An underground driller earns about $2.50 a day, a “boss 
boy” in charge of a labourer crew about $1. The average 
white mine overseer earns a salary 14 times larger than 
the “boss boy” and so maintains a standard of living ap- 
proaching that of the middle class American worker. 
Though the Bantu earns little more than a Mexican peon 
or a Portuguese fisherman, he is provided with free work- 
ing clothes and food and housing in a compound adjoining 
the mine. 


How it is in the compound 


Life in the compound is a highly organized, stringent 
but cheerless existence for lonely men far from home. A 
typical compound sprawls over a huge area, accommodat- 
ing from 4,000 to 10,000 men in long rows of barracks 
subdivided into hutchlike quarters, with an average of 16 
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Powerful 
mining interests 
control the lives 


of half a million 


young men. 
By Leonard Norman 


men to a room. Like an army camp there is constant 
rotation of personnel (arrivals of raw striplings, departures 
of hard-boiled veterans). This workmen’s community is 
laid out in a standard pattern, with administration office; 
massive kitchen and mess hall; post office; outdoor arena; 
combination latrines, shower rooms and laundries; row 
upon row of barracks. 

Administration of the compound is directed by a man- 
ager and a group of assistants, all white men. Each Bantu 
tribe is represented by an induna who serves as its spokes- 
man; he instructs newcomers in compound routine, listens 
to the problems of his tribesmen in his private quarters at 
one end of the barracks. Delegating authority through the 
maballan, his head clerk, and the sibonda, a man in charge 
of quarters, the induna assigns duties and provides leader- 
ship for his respectful tribesmen. 

Facilities for religious services are provided on Sun- 
days, usually in the outdoor arena. About 60% of the 
men profess the Christian faith, with various sects repre- 
sented and Methodists predominating. The post office 
supplies free stationery and self-addressed return enve- 
lopes to facilitate letter writing between the miners and 
their families. Since at least half of the miners cannot 
read or write, professional scribes do a thriving business. 


Unmanly scene 


In this city without women an unmanly scene is enacted 
daily outside the latrine buildings: dozens of men bent 
over laundry tubs, briskly scrubbing their clothes with 
foot-long bars of mottled blue soap. In and around the 
latrines and barracks members of a special sanitation squad 
— the only paid Bantu employees in the compound — 
scrupulously enforce the rules of hygiene. 

From dawn until 9:30 p.m. pushing but good-natured 
men inch in long lines into the mess hall, file along the 
serving counters, pick up their food and carry it back to 
their hutches. The Bantu has great respect for food — 
he has known well its scarcity — and mealtime is an 
important event of the day. Supervised by a dietary officer, 
the day’s ration gives the miner about 4,000 calories — 
in meat, fish, vegetables and fruit. He usually roasts the 
meat in a fire outside the barracks; fat and entrails of 
beef are special favourites. The main staple, however, is 
“mealie” (corn) meal served either as a sour gruel called 
mahewu or as lambalaza, a boiled, sweetened and fer- 
mented porridge that pours from the cooking vats in an 
endless stream that seems unable quite to satisfy the men’s 
appetite for it. 

To assure everyone that no favoritism is shown in 
apportioning the food, the men behind the serving counter 
represent every tribe. Second and even third helpings are 
permitted. Commissary statistics indicate that the average 
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miner gains 15 pounds over an eight-month period, and 
that it costs $1.26 to feed one man for a week. 

Every compound has its brewery where the thirsted-for 
“kaffir beer” is manufactured. Made from the ubiquitous 
‘“mealie” meal fermented for 48 hours, the 3% potion 
is doled out four times a week in gallon pails which are 
carried to the barracks by a bucket brigade and divided 
among the men. Before amendment of the liquor restric- 
tion laws which denied alcoholic beverages to nonwhites, 
do-it-yourself brews were widely concocted in the com- 
pounds. A lot of unsavory ingredients such as animal 
viscera and carbides found their way into the distilling 
pot, and police vans operated regular shuttle services to 
nearby jails. 

Though the presence of so many thousands of spouse- 
less males naturally creates a flourishing market in sex, 
many tribesmen, particularly those who have taken virgins 
for brides back home, abstain strictly from sex while away 
from the kraals. 


Leisure hours 


Except to sleep, the miners spend little time in the 
crowded hutches, where double-deck bunks line the walls. 
Many of them devote their leisure hours to quiet pursuits: 
tending pet chickens or sheep, knitting wool hats or socks. 
Some engage in private trades; an enterprising miner may 
set up a sewing machine or devise a shoe repair kit or 
improvise a barber chair — and so earn a few extra rands 
a month. 

During the week entertainment is limited, but on Sun- 
days tribal dance competitions are often held, with groups 
from nearby mines taking part. Once a week movies are 
shown; cowboy films are the big favourites. Though 
soccer, rugby and skittles games are organized and in- 
struction in the three Rs is offered, most of the men prefer 
to wander off the compound until the 9 p.m. curfew. 

A more strenuous pursuit is the “slogging match,” 
which takes place behind the golden-yellow mine dumps. 
There tribal factions face each other across a clearing. A 
belligerent tribesman strides into the open space and reels 
off insults to the other faction, referring to their ancestry 
or virility; a challenger responds to the taunts and the 
bout is on. Other pairs of combatants lunge into the clear- 
ing. Blood flows and the spectators work themselves into 
a frenzy. Stick-wielding “referees” watch for fouls and 
patrol the sidelines. The pugilistic orgy rages on until at 
least one “slogger” of each match has been knocked 
unconscious. The winners go into a victory dance, then 
are carried off by their proud tribesmen in an uproar of 
shouting and chanting. 

Despite such furious outlets of aggression the Bantu 
miner has a strong sense of social welfare and communal 
responsibility. The physically handicapped are treated 
with special respect. Charity affairs, most often barbecues, 
raise funds for the less fortunate within the tribe. Most 
miners contribute a healthy share of their salaries to their 
families in the kraal. 

General stores which stock the gamut from phonograph 
needles to chiffoniers abound on the periphery of the 
compound. The white owners of the shops and their Bantu 
salesclerks conduct business in Fanakalo, Afrikaans, 
English and a host of tribal languages. On a normal trad- 
ing day the miners stroll in and out of the stores, browse 
wistfully among the goods, occasionally put a small down 
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payment on an item. Everyone marks time till the great 
fling of pay day, when the emporiums are scenes of wild 
tumult. Crowds of miners wait to plunk down fistfuls of 
coins for coloured blankets, secondhand overcoats (some 
from the U.S.), yards of gaily printed cloth, herb medi- 
cines, mattresses, rings, suitcases, jazz records, bicycles — 
and the handful of candy, a bakshish (gratuity) to which 
each patron is entitled. 


Evils of the system 


When the miner returns to his kraal at the end of his 
contract period his brawn is in great demand to help work 
the land, since farming in the tribal reserves suffers sorely 
from the absence of 75% of the able-bodied men at any 
given time. But less than six months later the miner is 
reporting again to the recruiting office. By returning to the 
mines before half a year has elapsed he is able to regain 
his last rate of pay — another inducement to get the hardy 
Bantu worker back into the mines. The Bantu who starts 
young and retains his stamina is able to work seven or 
eight 18-month contracts in his lifetime; miners over 40 
are seldom seen. 

Publicists for the South African gold mining association 
talk much about how the industry helps the Bantu make 
the adjustment from primitive tribal life to urbanization 
and modern civilization, claiming that their institution 


serves as a Stabilizing element in the transition. They point 
to the millions of rands in wages that annually pour into 
the native areas and the adjacent countries, providing 
an important boost to their economy. Regarding the pit- 
tance paid, they explain that the static price of gold ($35 
an ounce since 1932) compels the industry to maintain 
equally static wages. The mines stay open, say the pub- 
licists, only because Bantu can be found who are willing 
to work for the wages offered. 

But while the huge mining corporations continue to 
lobby internationally for an increase in the price of gold, 
much guilt for static injustices must be laid at their door. 
Entire native rural areas have become debilitated because 
the adult males are so long absent. Rampant prostitution 
and sexual deviation pose problems. The families of the 
migratory Bantu workers are not allowed to live with 
them at their place of work. The traditional ties of tribal 
affiliation steadily deteriorate in the compounds. And 
Bantu workers are never upgraded to “white” jobs. 

The South African gold mines, like the rest of the 
South African economy, go on expanding at an impressive 
rate. But even as exploitation of black labour persists, 
the writing on the segregationist walls poses two ominous 
questions: Can expansion of the gold mining industry, or 
of any South African industry, continue unless the Bantu 
are trained to become skilled labourers? What must finally 
happen in the explosive situation before the Bantu are 
permitted to have a fair share in the country’s wealth 
and productivity?* 


COPYRIGHT 1966, Christian Century Foundation. Reprinted by 
permission from the October 19, 1966 issue of THE CHRISTIAN 
CHNTORYe 
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Informative books for the 
contemporary Christian 
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A Christian and His Money 


By John R. Crawford. A careful look at earning 
and spending that will help all Christians come 
to grips with the everyday task of making and 
spending money. 176 pages. $4.00 


From Religion to Grace 

By John F. Crosby. An examination of the diffi- 
cult doctrine of justification by grace through 
faith. Excellent guide for group study. Indexed. 
128 pages. Paper, $2.25 


Dissenter in a Great Society 


International Lesson Annual, 


1968 


Edited by Horace R. Weaver; lesson analysis by 
Charles M. Laymon. An indispensable study aid 
for anyone who uses The International Lesson 
Series. 448 pages. $3.50 


My Job and My Faith 


Edited by Frederick K. Wentz. Twelve men and 
women tell how they have managed to find the 
ethical implications of their Christian faith in 
their chosen professions. 192 pages. $4.25 


By William Stringfellow. The author's direct attack on Christian complacency in American life 
will both shock and interest the contemporary reader. 176 pages. Paperbound reprint, $1.60 


At your local bookstore 


Abingdon Press 


G. R. WELCH CO., Ltd., Toronto 


Exclusive Canadian Representative 
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Aid for Refugees 


Christian Aid, the overseas relief 
agency of the British Council of 
Churches, has thus far contributed 
more than $200,000 to the relief of 
Middle East refugees. The money is 
being used to implement a program 
which includes the provision of an 
emergency family kit to each refugee. 
These kits consist of a primus stove, 
pots, pans and other cooking utensils, 
and a straw mat for use as a seat and 
as a bed. 


Church Protest in Spain 


Ministers representing three major 
denominations in Spain have called on 
all Protestant churches to join in an 
act of solidarity against the recently- 
enacted legislation on religious liberty. 
The clergymen, members of the 
Lutheran, Pentecostal, and Presbyterian 
churches call the new law unworkable. 
They claim that the statute, passed by 
the Spanish government in June, is 
actually contrary to its stated intention. 
A major point of their united op- 
position is the requirement that all 
Protestant churches must register as 
“associations” and all non-Roman 
Catholic clergy must carry identifica- 
tion cards. Once a church registers with 
the government, say the Spanish Protes- 
tant leaders, authorities are then able 
to demand a list of the denomination’s 
parishioners, as well as a statement of 
its financial accounts. 


The Atlantic Synod 


For the first time in its 150 years 
of history, the Synod of the Atlantic 
Provinces will meet this month in 
Newfoundland. 

The synod will open on Tuesday 
evening, October 3, in St. Andrew’s 
Church, St. John’s. A welcome to St. 
Andrew’s, known locally as The Kirk, 
will be given by the minister, the Rev. 
Charles Stobie. 

The St. Andrew’s congregation is 
celebrating its 125th anniversary this 
year. The moderator of general assem- 
bly, wReyaeDr.. J. Logan-Vencta, will 
preach at special services on October 
1, and will remain for the 150th meet- 
ing of the synod. 

The first Presbyterian minister, the 
Rev. Allan Fraser, arrived in St. John’s 
in 1842 and founded a congregation 
in connection with the Church of Scot- 
land. A Scot, Mr. Fraser brought with 
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him from Nova Scotia a large manse, 
which still stands as a private home in 
St. John’s. 


The first St. Andrew’s Church was 
dedicated the following year on the site 
of the present kirk. However in 1850 a 
St. Andrew’s in connection with the 
Free Church was opened. Happily the 
two congregations subsequently came 
together before entering The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada in 1876. 


One of the Free Church ministers 
was the Rev. Moses Harvey, a man of 
many gifts. He founded a newspaper, 
wrote a history of Newfoundland, 
identified the giant squid in Newfound- 
land waters, and otherwise contributed 
to the life of the island. 

Disastrous fires destroyed several of 
the earlier churches. The present St. 
Andrew’s dates back to 1895, and its 
spire is visible from a distance. The 
services are broadcast and telecast 
regularly. 


For Truck Drivers 


On a busy highway between Tokyo 
and Shimonoseki, an average of three 
vehicles pass every second during the 


peak periods of traffic. Here the Rev. 
Michio Imai has set up his Traffic 
Labour Welfare Centre, as a ministry 
to “the men of the road.” Sponsored 
by the United Church of Christ in 
Japan, the new centre provides meals, 
sleeping quarters, and counselling ser- 
vices for truck drivers. It also serves 
as a “church by the side of the road.” 
holding weekly worship services and 
encouraging basic research on traffic 
safety. 


Teach-in at Toronto 


“Religion and International Affairs” 
will be the topic of the third inter- 
national teach-in to be held in Varsity 
Arena at the University of Toronto, 
October 20-22. 

A series of lectures and debates will 
deal with the relationship between 
religion and international politics. 

The speakers include Dr. Kenneth 
Thompson, vice-president of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, Garfield Todd, 
former premier of Southern Rhodesia, 
Sir Muhammed Zafrulla Khan of Pakis- 
tan, a member of the International 
Court of Justice. Thich Nhat Hanh, a 
Vietnamese Buddhist monk now living 
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—Dominion Wide 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH greeted the moderator of the general assembly with a 
smile at the centennial service of rededication on Parliament Hill. With the Queen is 
H.R.H. Prince Philip, Duke of Edinburgh. On the right are the Anglican primate, Most Rev. 
H. H. Clark, and Rabbi S. M. Zambrowsky, who with other religious leaders shared in the 


inter-faith service. 


Manage your money the easy way! 


Personal Chequing Account 


with free fully personalized cheques 
to pay current bills 
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in Paris, and Dr. Alex Quaison-Sackey, 
former foreign minister of Ghana. 

Information and tickets may be ob- 
tained from the International Teach-in 
Committee, 91 St. George St., Toronto 
sy. 


Pavilion fund still open 


The Presbytery of Montreal requires 
$7,300 more to meet the Presbyterian 
commitment to the Christian Pavilion 
at Expo. Contributions from _ indi- 
viduals and congregations should be 
sent to the Presbytery of Montreal, 332 
Dominion Square Building, Montreal 
2, before October 31. Receipts will be 
given. 


Aden missions close 


Three missionary societies have an- 
nounced that all their overseas workers 
in Aden are to be withdrawn when the 
territory of South Arabia becomes 


independent. Involved in the missionary 
withdrawal are the Church of Scotland 
Mission, the Danish Missionary Society, 
and the Red Sea Mission Team. With 
the forced departure of the foreign 
missionaries, the infant Church of 
South Arabia will be left on its own to 
face an uncertain situation. During the 
past two years the various Christian 
missions in that area have come under 
a series of attacks because of their 
European connections. 


Premium Savings Account 


with 42% interest to make 
your savings grow faster 


Another great Go-Ahead idea from 


TORONTO-DOMINION 


The Bank where people make the difference. 


Synod meetings 


October 3, Tuesday, 7:30 p.m. — 
Synod of the Atlantic Provinces, St. 
Andrew’s Church, St. John’s, New- 
foundland. 

October 3, Tuesday, 8 p.m. — The 
Synod of Manitoba and North Western 
SStOs OSEAN NER | Ontario, St. John’s Church, Winnipeg, 

MEIKLE 
STAINED GLASS STUDIO 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Stained Glass 
RUXEERS SU DIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto 2 
364-8276 


an. 

October 17, Tuesday, 2 p.m. — The 
Synod of Toronto and Kingston, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Kingston, Ont. 

October 17, Tuesday, 3 p.m. — The 
Synod of Montreal and Ottawa, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Quebec, Que. 

October 17, Tuesday, 7 p.m. — The 
Synod of Saskatchewan, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Sask. 

October 23, Monday, 8 p.m. — The 
Synod of Hamilton and London, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Wingham, Ont. 

October 24, Tuesday, 8 p.m. — The 
Synod of Alberta, Grace Church, Cal- 
gary, Alta. 

November 7, Tuesdav, 8 p.m. — 
The Synod of British Columbia, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Victoria, B.C. 


Box 160 _-Southampton, Ont. 


THE VITAL LINK 


The Bible Society canvasser is the link between you, a translator, 
a printer, a distribution secretary, a colporteur. 


You cannot go but the Bible Society canvasser can help you serve 
as though you had gone. 


Where there is no canvasser send your gift to your local office 
of the Canadian Bible Society, or to: 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Auxiliary of The British and Foreign Bible Society 
National Office, Suite 200, 1835 Yonge Street, Toronto 7 
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Membership loss 


Liverpool Presbytery of the Pres- 
byterian Church of England has sent to 
its sessions for study and comment a 
critical report on Presbyterian mem- 
bership losses here over the past ten 
years. 

The report notes that some of the 
decline is to be attributed to a general 
loss in church membership in_ all 
denominations in the area. 

But “ministers, elders and sessions” 
are blamed for “conducting a sort of 
holding action, while waiting for the 
world to come in to the church again 
like the returning tide.” 

The report calls for “revitalizing” 
the presbytery’s ordained and lay 
ministers, saying that “the facts of age 
and length of service are very signifi- 
cant statistics in this connection.” 

“Simply to occupy a place without 
doing anything new and constructive 
is to deny someone else the chance of 
action and to frustrate the purpose of 
God,” the report concludes. 


Women Ministers in Italy 


For the first time in its 800 year 
history, the Waldensian Church in 
Italy has ordained two women to the 
pastoral ministry. The ordinations took 
place at the Waldensian Synod. The 
two women candidates for ordination, 
Mrs. Carmen Ceteroni and Miss 
Gianna Sciclone, passed their “faith 
examinations” and the final test which 
consists of presiding at a public service 
and preaching a sermon. 


Holy Places in Israel 


A statement warning of the penalties 
to be imposed on those who commit 
crimes related to holy places has been 
issued by the commander of Israeli 
forces on the west bank of the Jordan 
River. General Narkiss says that 
lengthy prison sentences will be im- 
posed on persons convicted of desecrat- 
ing a holy place of any religious group 
or disturbing worshippers in such a 
place. In co-operation with religious 
leaders of all faiths, the Israeli Ministry 
of Religions has drawn up a recom- 
mended code of behaviour at holy 
places. 


East Africa union 


The Presbyterian Church in East 
Africa has voiced its desire for ‘“‘one 
church renewed for mission” in that 
nation. In this connection, it has voted 
to work for the inauguration of union 
not later than Easter 1972. For the 
past several years, Anglicans, Luther- 
ans, Methodists, Moravians and Pres- 
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270) years young... 
400 million strong! 


PMF leads the way with permanent 


life insurance for the clergy at rates 


8.8% to 41.2% lower than any other company! 


We're celebrating our 250th birthday this year—with 
new policies that save you money. Matter of fact, we 
were founded in 1717, which makes the Fund 59 years 
older than the United States of America. But we’re 
young. Many new young men have joined us. The 
Fund has added computer facilities to speed claims, 
loans and applications. 


And as we have grown, the Fund has become stronger: 
$400 million in life insurance in force. That’s much 
more than any other ‘‘clergy oriented”’ insurance 
company. The Fund is non-denominational and insures 
clergymen of all faiths. We insure your wife and 
children too at the same low rates. 


One new policy starts a 20-year-old theolog, or 
clergyman, off with almost $20,000 worth of permanent 
life insurance for only $33.33 a year for the first five 
years. It’s called the “Family Security Policy.” The 
premiums gradually increase as you grow in your 
ministry, and your income goes up. Then they level 
off at a modest rate. You ought to find out about it. 
Why not fill out the coupon below and mail it. There’s 
no obligation, and complete information will be 

sent without delay. 
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byterians in East Africa have discussed 
schemes of union, without much suc- 
cess. Now the Presbyterians are urging 
that even if all five denominations 
which have been engaged in the unity 
talks cannot agree to a plan of union 
by 1972, those churches which can 
subscribe should proceed to work out 
a union agreement. 


Earltown’s ministers 


Over the years 19 men have entered 
the ministry from one small congrega- 
tion in Nova Scotia, according to M. 
Allen Gibson in the Halifax Chronicle- 
Herald. 

Knox Church, Earltown, a congre- 
gation in Pictou Presbytery with a 
membership at present of 44, is 
credited with this achievement by Mr. 
Gibson, who lists the men from Earl- 
town who were ordained. None of 
them is on the roll of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada today. 

One of the ministers is com- 
memorated on a plaque in the church. 
He is the Rev. John D. MacKay, who 
was drowned in the Essequibo River 
while serving as a missionary in British 
Guiana. 

Another son of the Earltown con- 
gregation was the Rev. Robert Murray, 
1832-1909. For half a century he was 
editor of the Presbyterian Witness, and 
for a time with James Croil was co- 
editor of The Presbyterian Record. 

Robert Murray wrote five of the 
hymns in our Book of Praise, including 
“From ocean unto ocean, our land 
shall own thee Lord.” 


Formosan scholarships 


During the centennial year of the 
Christian witness in Formosa, congre- 
gations across Canada contributed ap- 
proximately $82,000 as a gift to the 
Formosan church for some project that 
would be an appropriate expression of 
goodwill from our Canadian church. 
The church in Formosa will use this 
as a scholarship fund for Chinese 
students participating in the graduate 
study program established by the South 
East Asia Association of Theological 
Colleges. Both theological colleges in 
Formosa participate, and at present 
three persons are studying in Formosa 
under the program. 


New ecumenical body 


Over 140 representing Orthodox, 
Protestant, Anglican and Roman Cath- 
olic Churches in the U.S.A. and Cana- 
da met from July 17-19 at Chicago 
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Theological Seminary, to formally in- 
augurate the North American Aca- 
demy of Ecumenists. Membership is 
open to teachers in theological schools, 
colleges and university departments of 
religion in North America as well as 
interested individuals. Its purposes in- 
clude sharing of methods and resources 
in ecumenical education, promotion of 
ecumenical research and _ dialogue, 
helping members in guiding others in 
ecumenical dialogue, provision of tech- 
nical information about ecumenical de- 
velopment and research, and study of 
present seminary structures. 


BUDGET RECEIPTS 


Receipts from congregations for the 
general assembly’s budget at August 
31 totalled $885,460, as compared to 
$869,965 in 1966. 


Expenditures at the same date in 
1967 were $1,386,517, as against 
$1,337,496 last year. 


Protestant newspaper 


Nuovi Tempi (“New Times”), a 
weekly newspaper supported jointly by 
the Protestant churches of Italy, has 
started publication in Rome. Editor of 
the paper is the Waldensian pastor and 
former director of the Agape confer- 
ence centre, Dr. Giorgia Girardet. The 
first issue contains detailed reports on 


ELEVEN INDIAN TEEN-AGERS visited Montreal and Expo during July, sponsored by the 


the movement to establish a Federation 
of Evangelical Churches in _ Italy. 
Nuovi Tempi plans to lay particular 
emphasis on church news from Italy 
and other countries. 


Organists in Ottawa 


On Sunday morning, August 27, 
Knox Church, Ottawa was host to the 
world-wide International Congress of 
Organists. Delegates included some of 
the world’s most distinguished organ- 
ists and choirmasters. 

The church was filled to capacity 
and the Congress delegates, all highly 
trained musicians, sang as one great 
choir. The service was conducted by 
the minister, Dr. Douglas Stewart. Mrs. 
Lilian Forsyth, just returned from her 
week of recitals at Expo, was at the 
console of the Knox organ. 

The Governor General, the Right 
Honorable Roland Mitchener and Mrs. 
Mitchener attended the service. 

Following the benediction, the minis- 
ter took the vice-regal party to the 
vestry where the following were pre- 
sented to their excellencies: 

Mrs. Wilmer Gullette, Mexico City, 
vice-president of the Union Nacionale 
de Organistas; David Willcocks, King’s 
College, Cambridge, president of the 
Royal College of Organists; Alec 
Wyton, New York City, president of 
the American Guild of Organists; 
Clifford C. McAree, Toronto, presi- 
dent of the Royal Canadian College of 
Organists; James Chalmers, Toronto, 
co-ordinator, International Congress of 
Organists; Everett Roseborough, To- 
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Town of Mount Royal Church, Que., as their centennial project. Shown are left, Mrs. C. 
Wasacase, Marion Morisette, Norma Johnstone, Winnifred Chaske, Dorothy Openace, 
Colin Wasacase, principal of Cecilia Jeffrey School; second row, Doreen Greene, James 
Wahpay, Dorothy Ross; third row, Mrs. G. R. Herington, Scotty Angeconeb, Sidney 
Kirkness, David Pashe and Fred Lambert. They came from Prince Albert, Sask.; Birtle 
Residential School, Man.; Cecilia Jeffrey School, Kenora; Pipestone, Man., and Pawitik 


and Kejick, Ont. 
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ronto chairman, International Congress 
of Organists; Roderick Holmes, Ot- 
tawa chairman, International Congress 
of Organists; and Raymond L. Barnes, 
chairman, Ottawa entre, Royal 
Canadian College of Organists. 


YOUTH NEWS 


Canada’s centennial is spelled 
Stravel » for 232.G.G. lols members 
from 10 provinces. 

Eight centennial camp councils were 
held from August 12-21 in Ontario, 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Quebec, 
Alberta, British Columbia, New Bruns- 
wick and Newfoundland More than 
500 C.G.I.T. members were hostesses 
in their home camps. 

Ranging in age from 15 to 18, and 
accompanied by an experienced leader, 
girls from the Maritimes saw life in 
the West, and girls from that part of 
the country experienced the maritime 
life of Newfoundland. 


Over 70 young people attended the 
synod retreat of Toronto and Kings- 
ton P.Y.P.S. over the civic holiday 
weekend, at Glen Mhor Camp, Beaver- 
ton, Ont. Theme lecturer the Rev. 
Donald L. Campbell, Pierrefonds, 
Que., spoke on “The Other Six Days.” 
A showing of the inter-church aid 
film The Long March and a sunrise 
Communion service conducted by the 
dean, the Rev. Kenneth Heron of 
Petrolia, highlighted the three-day 
program. 

At the same synod’s week-long 
fellowship at Haliburton Lodge, north- 
ern Ontario, August 26 to September 
1, the Rev. Stuart McEntyre, of 
Guelph, led 40 young people in in- 
formal discussions on the theme, 
‘Honest Religion For Secular Man.” 


To celebrate centennial year, the 
lst Ottawa Boys’ Brigade Company 
of St. Timothy’s Presbyterian Church, 
held a ten-day camp near Charlotte- 
town, P.E.I., and visited several his- 
toric sites. While there they conducted 
a church parade and participated in a 
service in Zion Church. Further events 
included a parade to city hall, where 
they were received by the mayor and 
presented a letter of greeting from the 
mayor of Ottawa. And the company 
bugle band was one of five leading 
civic and military contingents in Char- 
lottetown’s natal day parade, August 6. 


Forty young people attended Bramp- 
ton Presbytery’s first weekend retreat 
early in September at Glen Mhor 
Camp, Beaverton. Lectures on the 
theme, “The Word Gets Around” were 
given by Edmund Oliverio. 
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does an independent 


By being impartial. 


That’s the big difference about Independ- 
ent Agents—they’re impartial, since they 
aren’t tied to any one company. 
Independent agents represent many com - 
panies, and choose what they think best 
suits your needs. That’s the best way for 
you to buy insurance. 
WESTERN-BRITISH AMERICA deals 
only through Independent Agents, and 
together we offer you these benefits: the 
right policy at the right price, plus fast 
and fair claims service. 

Ask your agent for Western-British 
America protection. 


WESTERN 


gist MERIC, 
ASSURANCE 
GROUP 


WESTERN-BRITISH AMERICA 
ASSURANCE COMPANIES 


A Division of The Royal Insurance Group 


Leading Canadian Insurers since 1833 for HOME, CAR and BUSINESS 
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Now in Alberta, Manitoba 
and Ontario: 


IF YOU 
DON'T 
DRINK 


.. pay less 
for your auto 
insurance! 


Abstainers’ Insurance Company is the 
one insurance company in Canada 
that issues policies only to non- 
drinkers. 

Established in Ontario in 1956, 
Abstainers’ Insurance Company 
now also operates in Alberta and 
Manitoba. About $3,000,000 in 
premiums have been written. 


In Alberta and Manitoba write 
for a list of our local agents. 


In Ontario mail this coupon: 


Please send full information on Auto 
Insurance for total abstainers. A4 
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My Present Insurance Expires...... 
17-141 


ABSTAINERS’ INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
24 Peel Street, Box 444, Simcoe, Ontario 


IMMEDIATE services of established inde- 
pendent adjustors available to policyholders 
motoring anywhere in Canada or the U.S.A. 
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MacNAB of MacNAB with his wife, the 
daughter of Dame Flora McLeod of Skye, on 
the steps of South Gate Church, Hamilton. 
The Scottish chieftain was in Canada for the 
opening of the renovated Dundurn Castle, 
Hamilton’s centennial project. 


THIS MEMORIAL WINDOW was given by 
Mr. and Mrs. Percy Dryden for their parents, 
unveiled in Knox Church, Harriston, Ont., 
along with another window in memory of the 
Thomson family. 
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THE MORTGAGE on St. Paul’s Church, 
McClures Mills, N.S. was burned at a special 
service. Shown are, left, Rey. N. Hutchinson, 
interim moderator; Miss Judy Stephens, who 
has 11 years perfect attendance at the Sun- 
day School; and Rev. W. C. Nicholson of 
Guelph, Ont., a former minister. 


The Presbytery of Hamilton has placed a 
stone to mark the burial spot of Hamilton’s 
first Presbyterian minister, Rev. Alexander 
Gale, who came out from Scotland in 1833. 
Shown at the site in Hamilton cemetery are 
Dr. Stanley Vance, Rev. George Malcolm, 
and Rev. T. M. Bailey. 


AT THE UNVEILING of the sign on the site of the relocated Summerside Church, P.E.1., 
music was provided by the Presbyterian Pipe Band. They were dressed in the MacKay tartan, 
in tribute to Rev. J. Donald MacKay, now minister in New Glasgow. The site was a gift from 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Walker, 
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RECORDINGS 


@ Handel’s Messiah (there is no “The” 
before the name) was first performed 
in Dublin, Ireland on April 13th, 1742. 
The event took place at Neal’s new 
Musick Hall, on Fishamble Street, the 
original facade of which can still be 
seen today. 

Anticipating a large crowd to hear 
this new oratorio, sung in aid of local 
charities, the authorities issued a re- 
quest to the patrons that, as the street 
was narrow, carriages should move 
along it in a northerly direction only. 
This is believed to be one of the earli- 
est recorded instances of one-way traf- 
fic. So that more people would fit into 
the hall, ladies were requested to come 
without their hoops and gentlemen 
without their swords. 

RCA Victor have recently issued a 
new recording of Messiah on Red Seal 
Dynagroove LSC-6175 which features 
the Robert Shaw Chorale and Orches- 
tra with soloists Judith Raskin, so- 
prano; Florence Kopleff, contralto; 
Richard Lewis, tenor and Thomas 
Paul, bass. 

Messiah has been the subject of in- 
tense musicological research in recent 
years and different versions abound. 
This one is announced as “the first re- 
cording of the 1752-53 version” and 
is according to the scholarly findings 
of Watkins Shaw, the distinguished 
English researcher. To go further into 
this business of versions would take 
more than the space on this and its 
facing page! 

Listeners will notice some refreshing 
and interesting changes from the usual 
pattern of public performance. For in- 


CHURCH CAMEOS continued 


@ A celtic cross for the recently reno- 
vated sanctuary of Cookstown Church, 
Ont., was given by the Sutherland 
family, and dedicated in memory of 
John Sutherland, one of the first 
elders. 


w@ At St. Paul’s Church, Scotstown, 
Que. a Gaelic service was held on 
August 13 with the Rev. Roderick 
MacLeod of Lucknow, Ont. as the 
preacher. 

™@ Bibles were given to St. David’s 
Church, Vankoughnet, Ont., by the 
McComb family in memory of their 
sister, Ethel May. Dr. Alberta Cross 
gave a furnace in memory of her hus- 
band William. 

@ Two memorial windows were un- 
veiled in Knox Church, Harriston, 
Ont., one by Mr. and Mrs. P. Dryden 
for their parents, the other in memory 
of the Thomson family. 
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Colour photographs of our church in Canada and 
overseas are featured in this newly designed — 
calendar. Send it to your friends or use ‘it to — 

raise funds for your church group. > 


= : Fifty-cents each, discount on quantities of 25 ar more, Christmas greeting envelopes 25-cents for packet of 10. 
- ___ Presbyterian Church Calendar, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario. 


“toss, 


Every home should hove 
a Presbyterian calendor. 
Completely re-designed for 1968. 


A Christmas Greeting To Your Friends 


Daily memo spaces ® Larger colour photographs 
.90 each, reduction for quantities of 25 or more 


Christmas greeting envelopes — .25 for packet of 10 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH CALENDAR 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario 


order from 
your local 
calendar 
representative 
or 

direct 

on 
accompanying 
coupon 


Pleasemsend ime wer terri meta. asectnmnos acon Presbyterian Calendars 


CNC ae oe ie cet ate packets Christmas Greeting envelopes. 


Payment must accompany orders under $5.00. 


BOOKS « 


all church supplies from 
PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 
52 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 


Order Your BOO he) 


Order 


CHURCH & S.S. SUPPLIES from 


EVANGELICAL PUBLISHERS 
241 Yonge Street, Toronto 1 
(Ask for Latest Catalog) 


Would you 
like to lead 
others to 
worship God? 


You can encourage the practice of 
daily devotions by supplying THE 
Upper Room as a daily devotional 
guide to people who would not be 
able to obtain it except for your 
thoughtfulness and generosity. 


THe Upper Room FELLOWSHIP was 
organized some twenty years ago 
not only to receive gifts to be used 
for sending THE Upper Room to 
men in the armed services, to hos- 
pitals, rest homes and other institu- 
tions, and to the blind (in Braille), 
but also to provide a ministry 
through prayer and concern to 
those in need of spiritual help. 


Through standing orders, many in- 
dividuals and church groups also 
send THE Upper Room to churches 
that cannot afford the small cost of 
supplying it to their members. 


We invite you to share in the 
worldwide ministry of THE UPPER 
Room. International, interracial and 
interdenominational, it now serves 
some 10 million people as a valued 
guide in daily worship. If you 
would like to help extend this min- 
istry to still others, please write for 
a free sample copy of THE UPPER 
Room and complete information 
about the Fellowship. Address 


Chetlaser hoon 


World’s Most Widely Used Daily Devotional Guide 
38 Languages—45 Editions 
1908 Grand Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 37203 


RECORDINGS continued 


stance, “But who may abide?” is sung 
by the contralto instead of by the bass, 
some exciting vocal flourishes are used 
by the soloists to decorate the final ca- 
dences of the arias (as was the custom 
in the 18th century) and Robert Shaw, 
who directs the performance, shows us 
that there are endless possibilities of 
word-placing and speeds to try out. I 
think you will find that they make you 
think — and, mostly, they work. 

The soloists sing stylishly, with con- 
viction and with vigour. Altogether this 
is far more than just another recording 
of Messiah and I can thoroughly rec- 
ommend it. 

In the more leisured days of the 
18th century, audiences thought noth- 
ing of, and even expected, public enter- 
tainment that ran into several hours. 
Thus, it was Handel’s custom to play 
one or two of his keyboard concertos 
to fill in during the intermission of an 
oratorio or an opera. 

From Decca on the Gold Label 
comes the complete Organ Concertos 
— 16 of them — on DL 10085-8, re- 
corded in Paris by Marie-Claire Alain 
with Orchestre de Chambre Jean-Fran- 
cois Paillard. 

We use intermissions today to walk 
about and talk. I expect they did that 
in Handel’s day too — well, I hope 
they knew what they were missing. 
These concertos are sheer delight. 
Recorded with small forces, using a 
clearly-voiced organ they sparkle with 
all the lustre and merriment of the 
French capital in spring. Mlle. Alain 
sees the music for what it is — cham- 
ber music. Taste and elegance, if not 
always authentic Baroque style, mark 
her playing. 

The complete set, or any part of it, 
will give many people a great deal of 
pleasure. 

— Alan H. Cowle 


BOOK CHAT 


CHRISTIANS AND JEWS: 
DIALOGUE, by Roland de Corneille 


e A stimulating, thought-provoking 
report of an unique experiment in dia- 
logue, where Anglicans and Jews met 
together to gain new insights and un- 
derstanding of one another. The author 
is full-time director of the program, 
begun five years ago under the Angli- 
can Diocese of Toronto. As he says, 
he wrote the book to “explain the 
attempt to create a new relationship, 
and to report on it, in the hope that 
others who enter into a dialogue rela- 
tionship may understand the import- 
ance of keeping the trust of that 


commitment.” The book does this well, 
and clearly reveals de Corneille’s own 
deep understanding of the Jewish 
people and situation, especially in 
chapters like “What Made The Jews 
A Problem?” This is a reading ex- 
perience that is certain to stimulate 
other attempts at dialogue and help 
create better understanding between 
Jews and Christians. (Longmans, 
cloth, $4.50, paper, $2.25) 


AFRICA IS PEOPLE, firsthand 
accounts from contemporary Africa, 
edited by Barbara Nolen 
@ Here are 34 writings by Africans 
and non-Africans. One Nigerian story 
tells of the marriage of Baba of Karo 
in the days before the British came; 
another praises Idah, a woodcarver, as 
modern artist of Benin. Projects for 
the improvement of the life of Africans 
are found in the report of Women’s 
Institutes in Ivory Coast and in Rural 
Animation for agricultural develop- 
ment in Senegal. Impressive, also, is a 
biography of Chief Albert Lituli, win- 
ner of the Nobel Peace Prize for his 
efforts against oppression in South 
Africa. (Clarke, Irwin, $7.50) 
Shirley Dredge 


THE SECULAR CITY DEBATE, 
edited by Daniel Callaghan 


@ This follow-up volume to the pro- 
vocative best seller of Harvey Cox, 
The Secular City, contains reviews, 
debates and articles from a variety 
of publications and a brilliant array of 
American theologians. The Cox thesis, 
that modern secularism may be viewed 
as God’s will for our time, particularly 
the “technopolis” which most of us 
inhabit nowadays, is subjected to keen 
scrutiny from viewpoints liberal and 
conservative, Jewish as well as Chris- 
tian. It all adds up to an entertaining 
slice of theology in the making by 
men of strong conviction and ready 
wit. 

It seems clear that this ongoing de- 
bate is much more significant than that 
occasioned by Bishop Robinson’s 
Honest To God, or by Pierre Berton’s 
The Comfortable Pew. The latter tend 
to be superficial, tuned to certain 
theological themes but unable to set 
them in a broader context. Cox, how- 
ever, is not only an able theologian 
but one well versed, through training 
and experience, in European as well 
as American theology and sociology. 
He has described for our time a bold 
thesis that relates theology to the prac- 
tical world, and challenges us to 
measure our image against the 
reality of modern life in a secular en- 
vironment. Moreover, he has caught 
the biblical note of promise: God is 
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for him the living God known as we 
journey towards the future kingdom. 
Here is probably the keynote for 
theology today and tomorrow, as his 
own final contribution to this volume 
stresses. His “afterword” and the ap- 
pendix on theology “Beyond Bon- 
hoeffer” shows us the roots of his 
radical vision of church and society. 
Recommended for that elusive crea- 
ture, the “intelligent layman,” and 
a must for every minister. (Collier- 
Macmillan, cloth, $7.25, paper, $1.65) 

J. C. McLelland 


DEATH, HERE IS THY STING, 
by Coriolis 

@ The high cost of funerals has re- 
sulted in a recent flood of books at- 
tacking the funeral business. This is 
another on the subject, the first Cana- 
dian book and the first written 
anywhere by a “disgusted” and disil- 
lusioned ex-funeral director. It is a 
shocking book, but laymen and minis- 
ters alike should read it and get 
acquainted with the gory details and 
refinements of the funeral business. 
Also, the minister should be the best 
qualified person to guide the bereaved, 
and to do this he needs this inside 
information into the embalming pro- 
cesses, costs and requirements and the 
psychology of funeral practices in Can- 
ada today. (McClelland and Stewart, 
$5) Denis H. Mahood 


FLAPDOODLE, TRUST AND 
OBEY, by Virginia Cary Hudson 

@ The lighthearted sequel to O Ye 
Jigs and Juleps! written at age ten. 
Virginia, now a “mama”, writes to her 
married daughter. She hasn’t lost her 
sprightly outlook on life in spite of 
being a grandmother. An amusing little 
book, bright with gaiety and laughter. 
(Fitzhenry and Whiteside, $3.40) 


REVOLUTION AND RESPONSE, 
edited by Charles Hanley 

@ This volume contains the main ad- 
dresses given at the first International 
Teach-In held under the auspices of 
the University of Toronto in 1965. The 
Teach-In focused mainly on the pro- 
blems of developing nations in South 
America and South East Asia, and 
aroused widespread interest among the 
thousands who attended and the mil- 
lions who participated by radio and 
television. It is most fortunate that the 
excellent material presented at this in- 
ternational forum has now been made 
available in book form. This volume 
should be carefully read by all who 
seek a fuller understanding of what is 
happening in today’s world. (McClel- 
land and Stewart, $4.50 cloth, $2.50 
paper) Eoin S. Mackay 
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THE EIGHTH DAY, 

by Thornton Wilder 

@ Obviously written under the in- 
fluence of Buddhist philosophy, and in 
beautiful prose, this is not a happy or 
very readable book. The story deals 
with two families in a small industrial 
town. They differ widely in character 
and background, but are linked by a 
bullet supposedly fired by John Ashley, 
killing his friend and employer, Lan- 
sing Breckenridge. Innocent, he is 
sentenced to death, but is rescued on 
his way to execution and wanders, a 
fugitive in South America, for many 
years. He is lost at sea returning to 
North America. Wilder’s theory is that 
we are moving into the eighth day of 
creation, when man will learn to love, 
and that in the younger generation 
there is hope, exemplified by the chil- 
dren of John Ashley and Lansing 
Breckenridge. (Harper and _ Row, 
$7.95) Olive G. Grant 


A BOY HEARS STORIES FROM 
THE OLD TESTAMENT, 
by Edith Fraser 
@ “Interesting,” “scholarly,” “written 
in language a primary child can easily 
understand.” These are but a few com- 
ments that describe this fascinating 
little book of Bible stories for children 
about creation, Joseph, Moses, David, 
Ruth, Elijah, Elisha, Nehemiah, and 
most interesting of all, the shepherd 
Psalm. The contemporary, conversa- 
tional method of telling the stories is 
bound to arouse interest. And the 
understanding of scripture cannot fail 
to teach both parent and child alike, 
inspiring them to read in the Bible 
itself. (Welch, $3.50) 

Sheila A. Cochrane 
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FUN WITH JUNK, by Sawako Goda 
@ Stop! Don’t throw out that old bow, 
bottle stopper, old button or bit of 
string. With the help of this delightful 
book you can turn your odds and ends 
into charming whimsical figures such 
as a mermaid, a whistling boy or even 
Mary, Queen of Scots. Great fun for 
anyone who enjoys handcrafts. And it 
could be a source of ideas for those 
who work with children. (Ambassador, 
$2.75) 


I STAND BY THE DOOR, 

by Helen Smith Shoemaker 

@Sam Shoemaker was one of the great 
men of our time. His contributions to 
the outreach of the church were 
gigantic. He led many men into the 
ministry; he pioneered in the area of 
small group work and was one of the 
founders of the Faith at Work move- 
ment. He was one of the main forces 
behind Alcoholics Anonymous, he 


Great. 
Ontario Adventure 
Vacations 


M.V. Notre Dame 
de l’Espérance at Moosonee 


The Trail to 
Arctic Tidewaters 


On an Arctic Tidewater Adven- 
ture Vacation, to Moosonee 

and Moose Factory Island, you’ll 
rub shoulders with Indians, 
Eskimos, traders and prospectors 
from a thousand miles around 
Hudson Bay. At Ontario’s last 
frontier, you'll taste the flavour 
of a pioneer past and sense the 
prospect of a nation’s great future. 


On your way from North Bay 

to Cochrane—departure point for 
the fabled Polar Bear Express 
—you can swim, fish and boat in 
Ontario’s most beautiful tree- 
fringed lakes, visit world-famous 
gold mines and gigantic 
wood-pulp mills, scratch hope- 
fully among Cobalt’s abandoned 
silver workings. Comfortable 
accommodation and well-serviced 
campsites are always near, 

along smooth, easily-travelled 
highways. 


An Arctic Tidewater Adventure 
Vacation will thrill your 

family to their very bones. Would 
you like to have more informa- 
tion? Just mail the coupon, today. 


| Province of Ontario, 
' Department of Tourism & Information, | 
| Parliament Buildings, Room 1194, ' 
' Toronto 2. 

' Please send me details about an 
| Arctic Tidewater Adventure Vacation. | 


1 Name_ 


Address _ 


City Zone _ Prov. _ 


‘ Ontario 
' Department of Tourism 
| & Information 
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CENTENNIAL PROJECT 


A FATHER AND SON team of ministers 
shared the pulpit at St. Andrew’s Church, 
Lethbridge, Alta., when a $300 cheque 
was presented for a stone church in 
Formosa, a centennial project of the church 
school and women’s federation. Rev. E. L. 
Garvin, centre, was minister at St. Andrew’s 
for 11 years, and is now retired. Sons Rev. 
Murray Garvin, left, and Rev. Robert 
Garvin, right, grew up in Lethbridge. 
Murray is a missionary in Formosa and 
Robert is assistant at Grace Church, 
Calgary. 


BOOK CHAT continued 


started the Pittsburgh Experiment, and 
his radio ministry was outstanding. 
Sam Shoemaker deserves a_ better, 
bigger book than this one. His widow, 
the author, gives us an interesting but 
rather shallow survey of her husband’s 
life and work. We, who want to learn 
from the life of this amazing man need 
a deeper analysis of his life and a more 
detailed exploration of his work. (Fitz- 
henry and Whiteside, $5.70) 

Zander Dunn 


YOUR BIBLE, by Louis Cassels 
@ This is designed for people who may 
have honestly tried to read through 
the Bible at some time, but who gave 
up because they did not understand it. 
In clear, lucid language, Mr. Cassels, a 
popular religious American columnist, 
systematically offers helpful back- 
ground material so that the layman can 
read God’s word and understand its 
eternal message. A brief commentary 
and reading plan for each book is 
provided. A practical tool for Sunday 
school teachers, Bible class leaders and 
individual study. (Doubleday, $5.95) 
Denis H. Mahood 


NEEDHAM’S INFERNO, 

by Richard J. Needham 

@ This sampler of wry humour and 
philosophic musings, winner of the 
Stephen Leacock award, sparkles with 
pungent wit. Needham’s brief forays 
into the foibles of Canadian life are 
gleaned from the author’s columns in 
the Toronto Globe and Mail. Those 
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which poke fun at the peculiarities of 
Toronto and its people in particular 
are sure to be enjoyed by that city’s 
friends and enemies alike. A delight- 
fully irreverent collection. (Macmillan, 
$4.95) 


TO BE ALIVE 

@ Life’s simplicity is graphically de- 
picted in this charming volume, based 
on the film of the same name which 
was one of the outstanding attractions 
at the New York World’s Fair, and is 
being shown at Expo. The photos and 
free verse catch the joy of living and 
helps us recapture the wonder in every- 
day events which is so often lost 
through over-familiarity. (Collier-Mac- 
millan, $4.95) 


HUNDREDS AND THOUSANDS, 
the Journals of Emily Carr 

@ This delightful volume gives an 
intimate look at the life, work and 
thought of an artist who painted 
British Columbia in a moody, mag- 
nificent style. The material comes 
from her private notes and memoirs, 
which strongly reflect Miss Carr’s per- 
sonal struggle for faith. The 12 paint- 
ings reproduced in colour add to the 
book’s haunting quality. (Clarke, 
Irwin, $10) 


THE STORY OF WORLD RELI- 
GIONS, by Katharine Savage 
@ The author writes of her book, 
“the purpose . . . is to tell the story 
of the birth and growth of world reli- 
gions, to fit them into their historical 
settings, and to outline their basic 
beliefs.”” This she has done, discuss- 
ing man’s religions from the earliest 
forms of nature worship, through the 
Egyptian and Greek mythologies, and 
on to Judaism, Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Confucianism, Christianity and Islam 
as we know them today. An interest- 
ing, readable resource book that would 
be an excellent addition to your book- 
shelf. (Oxford, $5.75) 

Frances D. Nugent 


CANADA AT VIMY, 

by D. E. Macintyre 

@ We liked the way the author tells 
the story of the famous battle of Vimy 
Ridge which took place 50 years ago. 
There is a modest sense of pride and 
patriotism in this eye-witness account 
by Lieut.-Colonel Macintyre. He leads 
into the Canadian participation in 
World War I and through to the battle 
in which Canada earned its nation- 
hood. Then he returns to the magni- 
ficent Vimy Memorial in 1936 and 
again in 1945. The book was published 
in April of this year (Peter Martin 
Associates, $6.50) 


WHO’S KILLING THE CHURCH? 
edited by Stephen C. Rose 

e@ A compilation of articles from the 
provocative U.S. magazine Renewal, 
winner of an Associated Church Press 
award for “editorial courage through 
creative and crusading content.” This 
stimulating disturbing collection stirs 
the pot under headings such as “The 
Pit Between the Pulpit and the Pew” 
and “The Denominational Dollar.” 
But all is not criticism. Exciting 
examples of church renewal and out- 
reach are given in articles such as 
“Study and Faith in Suburbia,” telling 
how one congregation puts study and 
service ahead of building programs 
and fund raising. “Toward a Religion- 
less Church for a Secular World” 
gives a vivid picture of how Judson 
Memorial Church in New York’s 
Greenwich Village ministers to the 
“Bohemian” people there through 
creative use of the arts, combined 
with deep understanding and concern. 
(Welch, paper, $1.65) 


THE MEANING OF GIFTS, 

by Paul Tournier 

@ What does it really mean to give? 
Deep interpersonal relationships are 
involved between giver and receiver, 
as psychiatrist Tournier shows. The 
highest expression occurs in the rela- 
tionship of man and his God, exem- 
plified in God’s supreme gift of 
Christ. A rich, meaningful reading 
experience. (Ryerson, $2.25) 


CHRISTIAN REFLECTIONS, 
by C. S. Lewis 
@ This contains 14 of Lewis’ papers 
— addresses, articles, etc. — some of 
them never before published. As with 
the earlier Letters of C. S. Lewis, edited 
by his brother, the introduction is 
most valuable. In a few pages the 
editor, Walter Hooper, captures much 
of the central thrust of Lewis’ think- 
ing. The papers are a mixed grill. The 
addresses on “De Futilitate” and “The 
Language of Religion” are incisive and 
delightful; his essay on outer space a 
deft exercise in prognostication. De- 
spite an occasional tendency to pond- 
erous style, an enjoyable, rewarding 
book. (Evangelical Publishers, $4.35) 
Bruce J. Molloy 


A CERTAIN ISLAND, 

by Robert Murphy 

@ An adolescent conflict against a 
background of true natural adventure. 
Rejecting college and his father’s 
wishes Geordie Sutton chooses a na- 
tural science career by joining an 
expedition to Layson Island in the 
Pacific. Five unique species of oceanic 
birds are nearly extinct. It is the pur- 
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pose of the expedition to kill off the 
marauders. Despite his love of na- 
ture, maturing Geordie discovers that 
cruelty as well as beauty abounds in 
nature and man must be part of both. 
An exciting and stimulating story. 
(McClelland and Stewart, $5.95) 

K. Geddes 


GOOD LORD, WHERE ARE YOU? 
by Leslie F. Brandt 

@ The anguish and concern of a 
modern man facing the tumultuous, 
often puzzling world of today is re- 
flected in these prayers for the 20th 
century, based on the psalms. They are 
not merely re-worded psalms but para- 
phrases using contemporary language 
and situations. (Concordia, paper 
$1.95) 


JAMES BOND’S WORLD OF 
VALUES, by L. M. Starkey, Jr. 
@ Dr. Starkey takes a look at a 
fictional world of values and finds the 
moral tendencies of our world today. 
Even such a brief examination shows 


what a poor second James Bond is in 
contrast to that which Christ offers us. 
(Welch, $1.60, paper) 

H. J. Tourangeau 


THE ARTS OF SPAIN, 

by José Gudiol 

@ From prehistoric cave paintings to 
present-day works of Picasso and Dali, 
we delve into the richly varied art of 
Spain. As well as painting, sculpture 
and architecture, such lesser known art 
forms as illumination, ceramics, tapes- 
tries, textiles and ivories are discussed. 
Beautifully illustrated with 62 colour 
plates and 100 in black and white. 
(Doubleday, $8.95) 


10 LITTLE TADPOLES 

by Rita F. Snowden 

@ Parents, teachers! Here’s the answer 
to the ‘“tell-me-a-story” dilemma. 
Twenty-eight short shorts with point, 
interest, fun and guide lines for the 
seven to tens. Appealingly told about 
real people and things, gathered in the 
author’s world travels. (Welch, $2.25) 


PERSONALS 


BRUCE McNABB, left, has retired after 
serving as session clerk of Rutherford 
Church, Ont., for 41 years. Next to him is 
Rev. Wm. Black and the new clerk, Gordon 
Thomson. 


AT FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
Brandon, Man., a gift was presented to 
Elgin MacKay Wilson, right, as he left to 
study theology at Knox College, Toronto. 

J. A, Andrews, a senior elder, and Rev. 
James Peter Jones, the minister, are shown 
with the candidate for the ministry, who was 
born and raised in Brandon. 


& At the close of the 1967 vacation 
school in St. Paul’s Church, Hartney, 
~Man., Mrs. Russell Vandusen, teacher 
for 25 years, was presented with a 
brooch. 
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& Mrs. Norman J. Kennedy was 
honoured by First Presbyterian Church, 
Regina, Sask., when she retired as 
organist at the end of June after more 
than 22 years in that position. Jack 
Partridge, formerly of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Fort William, Ont., has taken 
over the organ at First Church. 


& Rev. and Mrs. C. A. (Zander) Dunn 
and family are now in Georgetown, 
Guyana, where Mr. Dunn will work 
with the local presbytery on a survey 
of evangelism and church growth. 


jy, PRESBYTERIAN MEN 


There are many 
Christians | whose 
i lives are so full of 


take up a complete 
book. Such a per- 
son is Mel Moffat 
of Galt, Ontario, 
vice-president of 
the Toronto-Kings- 
ton Synod council 
of PM. 

Born in Brookdale, Man., Mel soon 
afterward moved to Ontario. He en- 
listed in World War I in the 48th High- 
lands of Toronto and served four 
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AN EASY WAY FOR C.G.LT.- 
SCOUTS - GIRL BS 
GUIDES-YOUNG 4. 
PEOPLES GROUPS ‘“~” 

TO RAISE FUNDS FOR ANY 
peace. ... WORTHWHILE 
WE PROJECT 

“7 IS THROUGH 


Ts) 
Funds te Sowe 


YOU CAN have fun raising money for 
your group, club or church project without 
any risk. If you’re looking for a way to 
raise funds for uniforms, travel, camp 
equipment or any of the projects church 
or youth groups become involved in, then 
try the FTS (Funds to Serve) method of- 
fered by Fred Thompson Sales Ltd. 


Illustrated is just two of the many items 
available under a variety of plans for your 
successful fund-raising campaign. 


Here are just a few of the services avail- 
able to you: 


e You don’t have to send any money with 
your first order 


e Unsold items may be returned for full 
credit 


e Free sales aids 


Your committee may choose one of more 
nationally advertised items of first quality 
and proven consumer acceptance. Many 
sales aids are supplied free to publicize 
your project. 


During the past ten years, thousands of 
organizations have attained their financial 
objectives by using the unique services 
and items offered by F.T.S. 


No matter what your objective may be 
from $50 to $5,000 or $10,000, your group 
can discover, as hundreds of others in 
Canada have to date, that it is easier to 
make your campaign a success with these 
proven money-making items, plans and 
services. 


One group raised $8,700 in just 
three weeks. 


Let us assist you to raise funds. 
MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY! 


For free sample to examine and taste 
at your next committee meeting, please 
check: 


@ Licorice Allsorts fl 
e Caprice Chocolate Bar O 


Send free illustrated 16 page catalogue [] 
Naturally, no obligation 
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PNACKESS Bactentec siete case e ssamaicnttes gaa cne ete sees eataorentre 

City Ghent caret nte treats PIOV qrcseeeteounienrncs 

"FUNDS TO SERVE 
DIVISION OF 


FRED THOMPSON SALES LIMITED 
48 Apex Road, Toronto 19, Ontario 
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OFFICIAL PIANO AND ORGAN, THE UNIVERSAL AND INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 1967 


EXPO6/ 


The Sight and Sound of Fine Music... 


It’s the superb new Canadian made Baldwin 48C Church Organ. It’s a completely 
versatile instrument with two 61-note manuals, a 32-note pedalboard, and com- 
prehensive selection of voices, three pre-sets and a chorus control. A fine three- 
channel amplification system with separate channel controls ensures perfect 
balance and clarity of tone over the organ’s complete 
range. Experience the sight and sound of the Baldwin 48C. 
The Baldwin Piano Company (Canada) Limited, 
Downsview, Ontario. 


PIANOS 


BALDWIN 


ORGANS 


Write today to Dept. R-67-10 for full literature and 
arrange for a demonstration. 


Keep Our University Students 
In Touch With The Church 


INOW eae 


The STUDENT SUBSCRIPTION PLAN enables Every Home Plan 
churches to send THE RECORD to university students during the school 
term for just 85c anywhere in the world. 

Simply make sure your RECORD secretary obtains the name of the 
school and the name and address of all away-from-home students as early as 
possible. When these are forwarded to THE RECORD, your students will 
receive October to May issues inclusively. 

NOTE TO RECORD SECRETARIES: Please mark clearly, STUDENT 
SUBSCRIPTION. Forward payment with the order before the end of 
September. Be sure to give the name of your church and code number. 

Congregations not listed on THE RECORD’s Every Home Plan may 
have their students kept in touch with the church by receiving THE RECORD 
from October to May for $1.40. Individual orders may be sent direct by 
subscribers at this rate. (The regular rate from January 1 next will be $2.00 
per year). 

Join the congregations that use this means of keeping in touch with their 
young people. When they leave home a complimentary subscription follows 
them until they become established in a church of their own. 


Students appreciate being remembered by their home church. 
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years. At his discharge he was a Com- 
pany Quarter Master Sergeant instruc- 
tor on musketry. Following the war he 
lived in Detroit, Mich., where as a 
building superintendent of construction 
he was responsible for projects costing 
millions. In 1938 he moved to Galt, 
Ontario and went into the dairy busi- 
ness. 

Mel is an elder in Knox’s Church, 
Galt. For ten years he taught the teen- 
agers’ class and _ recently conducted 
weeknight adult Bible study groups 
for men and women, on separate eve- 
nings. He has been a representative 
elder in Guelph Presbytery and actively 
supported the PM group there. In 1963 
he was the lay speaker for the national 
conferences and made a tremendous 
impact. 

In serving his community, Mel was 
a member of the Galt City Council 
from 1946-1956 and mayor from 
1948-50. He has served ‘on the board 
of health and was its chairman for 
five years. He represented council when 
the Sunnyside Home for the Aged was 
built, and is a past president of Kiwan- 
is. In 1963 he was named Galt’s citi- 
zen of the year. 

All Mel’s daily interests are per- 
meated by his active interest in the 
mission of the church. In 1926 he 
married Elizabeth L. Brown of Galt, 
who until her death a few years ago 
was a great inspiration to Mel. They 
have two boys and a girl, all now 
married, who are making important 
contributions in their fields. 


BIBLE READINGS — 


October 1 — Luke 9: 1-11 
October) 2—s bukes9 e222 
October” 32—]—) Lukes 9823-27 
October 4 — Luke 9: 28-36 
October 5 — Luke 9: 37-50 
October 6 — Luke 9: 51-56 
October 7 — Luke 9: 57-62 
October “8 —— Luke® 10: 41-9 
October 29° — 22Gor. 1036-15 
October 10 — Luke 10: 17-24 
Octoberslila—— bukem Ose2 5-407, 
October 12 — Luke 10: 38-42 
October 13 — Luke 11: 1-13 
October 14 — Luke 11: 14-20 
October 15 — Luke 11: 21-26 
October 16 — Luke 11: 29-36 
October 17e——buke iis 7-44 
October 18 — Luke 11: 45-54 
October 19 — I Kings 3: 5-15 
October 20 — 1 Kings S23 1-12 
October 21 — I Kings 5: 13-18 
October 22 — I Kings 7: 13-22 
October 23 — Matthew 6: 5-15 
October 24 — Exodus 3: 1-6 
October 25°—— Exoduss3 ys Het? 
October 26 — Genesis 18: 23-33 
October 27 — Genesis 32: 24-32 
October 28 — Isaiah 6: 1-8 
October 29 — John 17: 1-11 
October 30 — I Kings 8: 22-30 
October 31 — I Kings 8: 31-43 
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IN MEMORIAM 


BEATON, J. R., 85, elder, Knox Church, 
Waterloo, Ont., July 20. 

CLELAND, R. A. (BERT), 76, senior 
elder, Knox Church, Listowel, Ont., Aug. 
12: 

CROCKET, MRS. C. S. O., 94, life mem- 
ber, Knox W.M.S., Campbellton, N.B., Aug. 
24. 

DICKSON, AGNES L., retired missionary, 
daughter of the late Mr. and Mrs. James 
Dickson, formerly of Fenelon Falls, Sept. 2. 

DUNN, MRS. WM., 93, honorary mem- 
ber of the W.M.S., Ephraim Scott Memorial 
Church, Montreal, Aug. 17. 

GERRIE, FRANCIS DAVIS, 51, elder, 
First Church, Ft. William, Ont., Aug. 17. 

MacGREGOR, ARTHUR E., 81, elder 
for 21 years, Rosedale Church, Toronto, 
July 22. 

MACKENZIE, STEELE C., 67, elder, 
Knox Church, Waterloo, Ont., Aug. 13. 

MacLEAN, MRS. JESSIE GUNN 
(NEIL), Sunday school teacher and active 
in the ladies’ guild, Bethel Church, Sydney, 
Nes; Aug: 12, 

McLEOD, NORMAN M., 85, chairman 
of the board, Bethany Church, Milan, Que., 
FaNites PAs 

McPHERSON, DONALD, 77, elder, 
Knox Church, Kincardine, Ont., Aug. 17. 


NOTE: Material for this column should 
include name, age, office, church connection 
and date of death, and be sent within two 
weeks. 


Anniversary 


150th — St. Andrew’s New Glasgow, N.S., 
Oct. 15 (Rev. James S. Roe). 


CHURCH CALENDAR 


INDUCTION 


Almonte, Ont., Rev. Wm. W. H. Baird, Sept. 5. 

Ancaster and Alberton, Ont., Rev. B. A. Nevin, 
Sept. 8. 

Beauharnois, St. Edward’s, Que., Rev. D. R. Chat- 
reau, Sept. 7. 

Ormstown, Que., Rev. Howard D. Smith, Aug. 7. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Maritime Provinces: 


Dartmouth, St. Andrew’s, and Musquodoboit 
Harbour, N.S., Rev. A. O. MacLean, 2761 
Robert Murphy Dr., Halifax. 

Sunny Corner, Sillikers and Warwick, N.B., 
Rev. Wallace E. Whyte, Box 930, Chatham. 
Newcastle, Millerton and Derby, N.B., Rev. 

Wallace E. Whyte, Box 930, Chatham. 

River John, St. George’s, N.S., Toney River, 
St. David’s, Brule and Middleton, Rey. Gor- 
don J. Matheson, Tatamagouche, N.S. 

St. Stephen, St. Stephen’s, N.B., Rev. H. Lyall 
Orr, Greenock Church, St. Andrew’s. 

Stellarton, First, N.S., Rev. James S. Roe, 106 
Maple Ave., New Glasgow. 

Sussex, Hampton and Barnesville, N.B., Rev. 
John Humphreys, 350 Main St., Saint John. 

Windsor, St. John’s and Noel Road, N.S., Rev. 
R. D. MacLean, 6357 London St., Halifax. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa: 


Avonmore, Monkland-Gravel Hill, Ont., Rev. Ken- 
neth H. McDonald, Box 100, Martintown. 

Beaconsfield, Briarwood, Que., Dr. J. C. McLel- 
land, 121 Alston St., Pointe-Claire. 

Caintown, St. Paul’s, and Lansdowne, Church 
of the Covenant, Ont. Rey. L. R. Renault, 
12 Church St., Brockville. 

Chesterville, Morewood, and Dunbar, Ont., Rev. 
William C. Inglis, Winchester. 

Kemptville, Merrickville and Oxford Mills, Ont., 
Rev. T. H. Boyd, 12 First St., Morrisburg. 
Lochwinnoch, Stewartville and Braeside, Ont., 

Rev. William Reid, 460 Raglin St. S., Renfrew. 


St. Lambert, St. Andrew’s, Que., Dr. N. G. 
Smith, 3495 University St., Montreal. 
Scotstown, Megantic and Milan, Que., Rev. J. 


vanderWal, Box 73, Upper Melbourne. 
Spencerville, Ventnor and East Oxford, Ont., 
Hey. David Mawhinney, Box 971, Prescott. 
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Designers and Manufacturers of 


CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
SANCTUARY LAMPS 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICES 


Have you found the answer 
to ensuring your children 
a college education? 

If not, contact a representative of ... 


The Mutual Life of Canada 


[MJ 


ENGRAVED PLATES 
COLLECTION PLATES 


BRASS & BRONZE 


MEMORIAL PLAQUES 
Catalogues on request 
(State which required) 


“ Mills’ 


METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. 


Helps You Overcome 


FALSE TEETH 


Looseness and Worry 


No longer be annoyed or feel ill-at- 
ease because of loose, wobbly false 
teeth. FASTEETH, an improved alka- 
line (non-acid) powder, sprinkled on 
your plates holds them firmer so they 
feel more comfortable. Avoid embar- 
rassment caused by loose plates. Get 
FASTEETH at any drug counter, 


YARNS! 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Homes Limited 
London, Ontario 
190 Wortley Rd. & 60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-432-1829 


Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


PERSONAL 


Advertisements in this section are 30 cents 
a word, minimum, $8.00. 


SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


money 


ORGANIST-CHOIR DIRECTOR 


St. John’s Presbyterian, Grimsby, Ontario. Reply | 
stating age, qualifications, experience and remun- 
eration expected to: John McFarlane, 15 Cherry- | 
hill Drive, Grimsby, Ontario. 


a e e 
BERMUDA VACATION i : 


ACCOMMODATION in private residence. Spacious 
grounds, lovely views, convenient to all places of | 
Room and_ breakfast. 
15 cents: “HILLSEA”, P.O. Box 259, Hamilton, 


interest. 


Bermuda. 


CARPET BOWLING 


Write airmail, Dept. PR267 


knitting yarns. 


BULKY WOOL 4 ply bulky, ideal for 
sweaters andrugs100% purewool 2 oz. skein 


KNITTING WORSTED 4 ply double 
knitting wt. 100% pure wool 


FINGERING BLEND 3 ply 
wool / acetate / nylon 


Satisfaction guaranteed or 
refunded. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY FOR SAMPLES 
eo ee ee a a 


49 Metcalfe St., 


| St. Thomas, Ontario. 


[1 enclose 25¢. Please rush samples and = 
Pi details of your complete selection of hand § 


ve 


Papo rhea 


Order by mail, 
direct from 
the manufacturer 


49¢ 


59¢ 
2 oz. skein 


29¢ 


Please patronize our advertisers. 


KNITTERS! 


1 oz. skein 
or 4 ozs. 


for $1.00 


CARPET BALLS with carpet for same for church i & 
clubs and fraternal societies are available from Nat cee eel nee ae, 2 ee ] 
A. A. Langford Bowls Company, 555 Waterloo | SBS RS CT RAE a aE 

Street, London, Ontario. PeAddressie ater. poe tue i 
OAK BENCHES or pews suitable for community | | 


centre or small church, desks, chairs, and other 


furniture for sale. 


Call 463-1225 Toronto. 


UNIFIED KEATES pipe organ for sale. Two 
manuals and pedal. 
built in 1946. Three ranks of pipes, windchest, and 
Blower four years old. Suitable 


wind reservoirs. 


for small church or amateur 
offers considered. Reply: Mr. C. McGill, St. Mat- 
thew’s Lutheran Church, Welland, Ontario. 


Seven ranks of pipes. Organ 


organ builder. All 


GROUP SECRETARIES! 


Please write for information about our 
Special Group Discount Plan. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston: Synod of Saskatchewan: PUNGENT continued from page 8 


Aurora, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. W. I. McEI- Indian Head and Qu’Appelle, Sask., Rev. R. M. 
wain, 765 Sutherland Ave., Newmarket. Wilson, 58 Woodward Ave., Regina. ; F : 
Barrie, St ews Ont., Rev. W. S. Bell, 59 Hesstows, SSS Rev. Robert J. Bernhardt, wards freedom which their family, 
Colborne, Brighton and Lakeport, Ont., Rev. cae tT ene society and religion have tried to keep 
Creba A. MacSween, Box 63, Campbellford. Synod of Alberta: 4 
Cookstown, Baxter and Ivy, Ont., Rev. Charles them from. For this reason we must 
Townsley, Box 44, Alliston. Banff, St. Paul’s, Alta., Rev. R. C. Garvin, 15th : 
Duntroon, Nottawa’ and West Nottawasaga, “Aveo gad oth Shee WiaCaleary. be careful how and where we exercise 
Rev. Ben Short, Creemore. t. Andrew’s, Alta., Dr. E. J. : 2 
Elmira and Winterbourne, Rev. J. D. Wilkie, cen ee Tia TOdiK ae Ue Eee ian: censorship, because censorship to such 
Harviston, Ont. Macleod, St. Andrew’s, Jumbo Valley, ; : : q 
Englehart, St. Paul’s and Tomstown, Ont.,, Rev. aga a Ses 2 gee LD. Hankinsons.1818-5th a sick mind will only deepen the de 
K. J. Wilson, 72 Poplar Ave., Kirkland Lake. Ave. S., Lethbridge. sire and determination of that mind to 
Galt, St. Andrew's Ont., Rev. L. S. van Mossel, Innisfail, *st. Andrew’s and Penhold, Chalmers, : E ‘ 
ats av illane: Cres4s Biechever Alta., Rev. George E. Dobie, 4718 Ross St. become involved in the reading and 
New Liskeard, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. K. J. Red Deer. 5 
eee oles A Vere nase oe . Medicine Hat, St. John’s, Alta, Rev. L. D. use Of pornographic material. The 
ittsburgh, St. John’s, and Sand Hill, Ont., Rev. Hanki 1818-5th Ave. S., Lethbridge. : 
eRe C. yous, Box ee toc ue Willowdale, ”” Edwell and Valiey Centre, Alta., harder we restrict and censor such 
s Re eV Jawds r art, Heh : 
TTA. RAS an Kapuskasing. “ : Rev. Kenneth Knight, Box 282, Eckville. activity the greater will be the deep 
Toronto, Patterson, Ont., Rev. lifford John- oh Ae x . u 
son, 9 Montebello Gardens, Islington. Synod of British Columbia: satisfaction that such people will gain 
White Rock, St. John’s, and Surrey, St. } o ino 
Synod of Hamilton and London: Andrew’s-Newton, B.C., Rev. Dr. W. O. _ transgressing. The approach to any 
Beechwood, Centre Road, West Adelaide, Ont., Nugent, R.R. 4, Abbotsford. individual who uses such material is 
RevesReet. Ay DT hall, 66 Oxford St., Strath- : 
oe mae ee ig OVERSEAS VACANCIES to encourage him towards a healthy 


Chippawa, Ont., Rev. Nicholas Novak, Box 534, India, minister for youth and student work, and and fulfilling way of life rather than to 


Welland 
: : ot? h hurch growth. é - . ee 
ee ac: Seat cect a Tefilcria doctor fon work in joint church-overn’) Warn OL restrict: Nita, hSUC haa ay tena 
ie FS A ees : F ment teaching hospital. g 
ae: Socks abate Saar ones ME PeURUS, Sy tee ast for work ite newly-estab- may Very well need professional 
Bie pets Be RTE ; See, lished g mountain tribes. : s . : 
Brydges. ished churches among mountain trib’. rord Dr, DSychiatric. assistance 1 sUnhAve leas 
Puce, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. T. G. M. Bryan, pply Sai : ‘ 
528 Partington Ave., Windsor. Don Mills, Ont. the complexities that create this kind 
Windsor, Paulin Memorial, Ont., Rev. Wm. i : k 
Lawson, 425 Victoria Ave., Windsor. CHURCH EXTENSION VACANCIES Of Sickness. 
. . Edmonton Presbytery, South Edmonton, Alta; A ain this brings us back to the 
Synod of Manitoba and North Western Ontario: Kingston Presbytery, Kingston, Strathcona, g g ‘ 

Brandon, Southminster, Man., Rev. Graeme E. Ont. Arly: Rev. J. C. Cooper, 50 Wynford urgency to present clearly, joyfully and 
Dunean, Box 429, Carberry. Drive, Don Mills, Ont. larl h d di h h 
Crescent Heights, Sioux Village, and Woodside, regularly the understan ing that as 
Man Rev. H. L. Henderson, Portage la CLERK OF PRESBYTERY been given to us about sex in the 

ralrie. 
Dauphin, St. James, Man., Rev. I. L. Jackson, Niagara, Rev. Peter J. Darch, 899 St. Paul Ave., : : : ¥ 
Ben use" Varden. Riggers Falls Coes gat ier re aaeee eet scriptures and in our experience as fol 
Neepawa, Knox, and Minnedosa, Man., Rev. H. Saskatoon, ev. obert J. ernhardt, ox : 7 
L. Henderson, Portage la Prairie. Biggar, Sask. lowers of Jesus Christ. * 


GOWNS 


FOR PULPIT AND CHOIR 
MORTARBOARDS AND CAPS 
Samples and prices upon request 


HALLMAN PIPE ORGANS Robert McCausland 


since Wimited 156 


30 CHAUNCEY AVENUE 
TORONTO 18 


Finer Quality 
“nee Z 
HALLMAN — civision ot 


ORGANS J.C. HALLMAN MEG. CO. LTD. 
KITCHENER ONTARIO 


WALTER & SON 


174 LAUDER AVE.,, Toronto 10 
Dept. B 533-1062 


Lifetime guarantee 


on new instruments 
J. Guy Dubé 


president 


PICTORIAL PLATES 


Custom decorated, featuring an _ etching- 
like reproduction of your Church, Hospital, 
School, etc., in handsome ceramic color 
fired into the glaze of these gold edge lined 
plates. Wholesale prices. Organizations 
only. 


GOWNS and ROBES 


SAMPLES AND PRICE UPON REQUEST 
Write 
F. GRISE REG’D 
7559 Lajeunesse St. Montreal 10, P.Q. 


‘Croan. 


Write today for particulars. Juba: = NOTES 7a ROR 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 646 ELLENGALE ROAD BURLINGTO 
Collingwood, Ont. Dept. PR 


ONTARIO. 


For Qualit 
HARCOURTS LTD. re 
THOS. G. BROWNE 26-28 Duncan St. TORONTO 2B CHOIR GOWNS 
CHURCH DECORATING Clergy Robes Choir Robes that are new and different 
Designs & Estimates on Request Accessories Collars aiirite D. MILNE 
234 PARKVIEW AVE. ; St. Catherine St. West 
WILLOWDALE, ONT. Academic Hoods Hats Montecalia 
Since 1906 - 221-2202 


“THE CHORISTER 


“The Gown that likes to be compared.”’ 


= fOm 
CHOIR, CLERGY, Baptismal, 
Graduation, Barristers. 
Caps, Collars, 
All Accessories 
Samples and prices on 


request, 
Chorister Robes Limited “Talli Ptucllos 
Mrs. Claude W. Vincent, 


Swansea, England 


STACKING CHAIRS 


AND TABLES 


@ Inexpensive 
@ Durable 

®@® Comfortable 
@ Light 


Modern and traditional designs. 
Installations across Canada. 


FREE CATALOGUE 


H. H. FREEMAN 
CHAIR MFG. 


2220 Midland Ave., 
Scarboro, Ont. 
293-0958 


President. ’ i 
P.O. Box 397 Canadian Representative — MRS. EASON HUMPHREYS 


33 Donino Ave., Toronto 12, Ont. HU. 9-6566 


Que.: W. D. LAMBIE, 0.B.E., 
P.O. Box 2, Stn. Victoria, Montreal 6 


Dartmouth, N.S. 
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CHILDREN’S STORY 


The First Thanksgiving 


By Ann C. Peckover 


m “Why do we have Thanksgiving?” 

The family was driving through the 
countryside, enjoying the autumn scen- 
ery, when four-year-old Jimmy piped 
the question. His six-year-old sister 
Susan turned to him. “Don’t you 
know?” she demanded with all the 
scorn of a slightly older sister. “It’s be- 
cause the Pilgrims came over to North 
America and settled.” With that she 
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started telling the story of the Pilgrims’ 
first Thanksgiving. 

“But they settled in the United 
States,” pointed out Billy, the oldest. 
“Why do we Canadians celebrate 
Thanksgiving?” 

“That’s a good question,” agreed 
Father. “I never thought of it before 
that way.” 

“Why don’t we ask Grandfather 


about it after dinner?” suggested 
Mother. “He might know some more 
about why we have Thanksgiving in 
Canada.” 

“Yes, let’s ask Grandfather,” agreed 
Jimmy in the tone with which a young- 
ster settles things, “Grandfather knows 
everything.” 

After dinner the children gathered 
around Grandfather. “When was the 
first Thanksgiving, Grandfather?” de- 
manded Susan. “It was the Pilgrims, 
wasn’t it?” 

“Well, that was the first official Am- 
erican Thanksgiving,” smiled her 
grandfather, pulling at his pipe. “Actu- 
ally, the first Thanksgiving was cele- 
brated when the first man _ had 
something to thank his God for — 
good harvest, good hunting, or just a 
happy family. Many times in the Bible 
you find places where the people thank 
God for his goodness to them.” 

“Is that why we have Thanksgiving 
in Canada?” queried Billy. “Or do we 
have a special reason like the Ameri- 
cans and the Pilgrim Fathers?” 

Grandfather’s eyes twinkled. “Partly 
yes and partly no,” he replied. “The 
first official Thanksgiving in Canada 
was in 1763 when the people of Halifax 
rejoiced that the war with France was 
over and Canada became a British col- 
ony. Later, in 1816, Canadians thanked 
God when the Prince of Wales recov- 
ered from illness.” 

“Ts that why we have Thanksgiving?” 
asked Susan. 

“Not exactly,” smiled Grandfather. 
“T remember my father telling me that 
the first annual Thanksgiving Day was 
set in 1879. Since then, we have gen- 
erally observed it in the middle of Oc- 
tober, after most of the crops have been 
harvested. So you see, our annual 
official Thanksgiving is like that of the 
first man. We too thank our God for 
his blessings — good harvest, good 
home, and happy family.* 
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A unique 
opportunity 
for 
Christian 
service 

is open to 
couples 
who love 
children, 
especially 
those with 
emotional 
and other 
problems. 


By Valerie M. Dunn 


ABOVE: KEEPING THE LAWN cut looks like great fun for 
Karen and Linda, teen-agers who live with others in a 
group foster home. 


LEFT: MRS. SUSAN BARKLEY spends a pleasant hour reading 
to foster son, Stephen, an emotionally disturbed child. 


oster parents George and Susan Barkley rejoiced when 

six-year-old Tony defiantly cried, “You’re not fair!” 

Why? Because Tony, an emotionally disturbed child, 
never been able to assert himself. 

“When he first came to us, Tony wouldn’t make a move 
without looking to an adult for approval,” says Mrs. 
Barkley. “If you ordered something in a restaurant, he’d 
order the same thing. He would colour, not for fun, but 
for praise. And he’d flatter people — do anything to get 
favourable reactions from others.” 

After two years in the Barkleys’ Islington, Ontario 
home, Tony has shed much of his fear, and isn’t afraid to 
disagree. Now ready for adoption, this month he goes to 
his new parents. 

The Barkleys are pioneers in a new field of foster 
parenthood, working with disturbed children. In homes 
warm with love and understanding, children like Tony 
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are getting a chance to develop normally and be prepared 
for adoption. 

In addition to Tony and their own four children, aged 
10 to 16, the Barkleys have a second disturbed child. 


tephen was almost the opposite of Tony — hyper- 

active, easily frustrated, poorly co-ordinated and a 

compulsive talker. “Now, when he makes up his mind, 
he tries and tries until he succeeds, where before he would 
just cry and scream in frustration,” says Mrs. Barkley. 
“He came to us via the West End Creche and the Scar- 
borough Centre for Emotionally Disturbed Children. 
We’re so happy that this year he could enter grade one 
in a regular school!” 

“But we’re not solely responsible for his improvement,” 
Mrs. Barkley is quick to point out. “We were able to 
work with the school for disturbed children and the 
Children’s Aid Society social worker as a 24-hour-a-day- 
team.” 

When Stephen first came, a transformation took place 
in Tony. Suddenly he became more aggressive, eagerly 
joining his new friend in mischief. “I was glad to see him 
becoming more like a natural boy,” says Mrs. Barkley. 
“But I had to swing him to the middle, modify his be- 
haviour by showing firm but loving discipline.” 

How do the neighbours react to having two disturbed 
children in the area? ‘“They’ve been wonderful,” she 
says. “They understand when problems develop, like 
the time Stephen got into a garage and spilled out the 
contents. People send gifts, and take a personal interest, 
commenting on the changes they see in the boys.” 

Mr. Barkley, a teacher, and the other children, help 
by reading or playing with the youngsters. It is a real 
family effort. 

Sometimes the neighbourhood children make fun of 
Tony and Stephen, Mrs. Barkley admits. “But any child 
gets a certain amount of this. It’s not really a problem 
because the parents accept the boys, and this rubs off 
on their youngsters.” 

Mrs. Barkley first became interested in children with 
emotional problems while playing the piano at a nursery 
school. This led her to take a course at the Thistletown 
Hospital for disturbed children. Then she wanted to work 
with such youngsters and still stay at home with her own, 
so she talked things over with the Children’s Aid Society. 
They placed Tony in her home for a six-month trial 
period. 

“There were problems at first, of course. For instance, 
I couldn’t keep up with the housework. So the Society 
gave me an allowance for household help. We assessed 
the situation, ironed out the problems. Now about 14 
families in Metro Toronto are making homes for disturbed 
children, and we’d like more.” Not all of the foster parents 
have Mrs. Barkley’s background, but the Society is 
providing training. 

Mrs. Barkley emphasizes that you are never alone in 
this task. “The Children’s Aid Society gives me help and 
support in large quantities. We work as a team — the 
social worker is always on the other end of the phone 
when you need her, and medical and psychiatric help is 
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readily available.” As well as the household help allow- 
ance, a salary and board is paid by the Society. 

Another developing field in foster care is group homes, 
where six children, teen-agers or from 8 to 12 years old, 
live together under one roof. 

“These are children who cannot relate and can’t fit 
into a family,” says Metro Children’s Aid supervisor Miss 
Marnie Bruce. “Sometimes they can’t get along with their 
real parents or are too attached to them. Many have had 
very unhappy home experiences. But although they have 
lots of problems, they don’t need institutional care. In 
group homes teen-agers are prepared for independent 
living, and younger ones for adoption.” 

Foster parents who want to form a group home often 
have to make radical changes in their patterns of living, 
such as moving from an apartment to a house! But there 
are advantages, too. One mother points out that teen- 
agers tend to make less housework than younger children. 
Her six girls keep their rooms neat and have their own 
home responsibilities. 

The most familiar type of foster parentage is the 
“regular” home. Here a child may stay up to two years 
but most often, just for a few months. Infants are usually 
children of unwed mothers who are deciding whether to 
allow adoption, as most eventually do. The parents of 
older children may be ill, or the home has broken down 
through financial or marital difficulties. During the child’s 
absence the social worker tries to rehabilitate the home. 
“Our aim is always for parents to get the youngsters 
back,” Miss Bruce points out. 


n Metro Toronto alone, some 3,400 children are under 
: the care of the Children’s Aid Society, about 2,800 of 

these in specialized, group and regular homes and insti- 
tutions. You can imagine how many children are involved 
when we realize there are 55 Societies in Ontario, plus 
similar organizations in other provinces. And _ foster 
homes of all types are urgently needed. 

Special arrangements exist, such as long-term homes 
for children who aren’t easily adoptable. Mental retarda- 
tion, physical defects, age, mixed racial origin are some 
of the reasons why these children never find permanent 
homes. So arrangements are made for them to stay in 
long-term foster homes until age 18, or 21 in some cases. 

Emergency homes are prepared to accept up to five 
or six children on short notice — maybe in the middle of 
the night! 

The Children’s Aid Society in Metro Toronto provides 
regular medical care, clothing and an allowance. All 
foster parents receive board which covers the normal costs 
of maintaining a child, those offering group and special- 
ized care receive salaries and allowances for household 
help. 

“I want to encourage people to become foster parents, 
for I am sold on it,” says Mrs. Barkley. This offers an 
area of service that can bring hope and new life to many 
youngsters. If you love children and want to help, get 
information from your provincial government or Children’s 
Aid Society. * 
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EDITORIALS 


@ Something new will be added when Presbyterians 
go out on the every person visitation on Sunday, 
November 19. In addition to telling the story of the 
needs and aspirations of the local congregation, 
including its allocation for the general assembly’s 
budget, the visitors will seek support for the 
National Development Fund. 

The NDF is asking Presbyterians in Canada to 
pledge five and a half million dollars over a five year 
period. That is the minimum sum: necessary to 
undergird the finances of the church as we enter 
Canada’s second century. 

Almost a million dollars has already been pledged 
by individuals in advance of the general appeal 
through congregations. A realization of the urgent 
needs of the church has brought a splendid response 
from “special names”. E 

What will the National Development Fund enable 
the church to do? There are six major areas that 
are not being covered adequately by the present 
resources of the church. 

The first is the development and support of the 
ministry, a subject that comes up annually for dis- 
cussion. Basic stipends are still far from realistic, 
and the last general assembly agreed that ministers 
in that category should receive some tangible recog- 
nition for years of service. The fund will make 
those two things possible. 

The second concern is for research and develop- 
ment in the field of Christian education. This should 
include theological training, the facilities for lay 
studies, and the use of modern media of communi- 
cation, such as audio-visuals, television and radio. 


@ Certain columnists and commentators have berated 
the churches for not paying taxes without bothering 
to check the facts. The brief prepared by the inter- 
church legal affairs committee makes it quite plain 
that churches in Ontario pay full taxes on all 
property except what is used for worship or burial 
or religious education, and even this is not totally 


@ The decline in church membership in all of 
Canada’s major denominations has been making 
headlines. Our own statistics show that there were 
2,373 fewer Presbyterian members in 1966 than in 
1965, a decrease of more than one percent. 

The situation calls for concern, but it should not 
cause alarm. There have always been inactive people 
on communicant rolls. It could be that as the under- 
standing of Christian responsibility grows many more 
are turning from their nominal association with the 
church. 

We are heartened by indications that church 


Your Share of $5,500,000 


There is little if any action in these areas, due to 
budget restrictions. 

Mission work in Canada will also be aided by the 
fund. New and improved facilities for institutional 
and social service work are required. Our mission at 
home involves the church in ministering to the 
young, caring for the aged, and confronting the 
problems and needs of the community as well as 
the individual. 

Year after year the authorized expenditures for 
overseas missions are trimmed to keep within the 
moneys available. The National Development Fund 
will furnish further resources for maintaining and 
extending the mission of the church in other lands. 

The fifth concern of the NDF is to open up educa- 
tional opportunities for ministers, deaconesses and 
lay leaders. Few today are able to take refresher 
courses or do post-graduate studies, additional re- 
sources would make these possible. 

The fund will also offer a source for loans for 
church extension, particularly for the purchase of 
land in advance of community development. Every- 
one knows that too often when the church moves in 
to a new community land has already become so 
expensive as to make purchase a major problem. 

These are the areas of primary concern, an 
illustration of the ways in which the National 
Development Fund can strengthen The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. It remains for all of us to catch 
the vision and accept our share of the objective. 
Five and a half million dollars can be raised if all 
Presbyterians take their stewardship of God’s gifts 
seriously. 


Churches Do Pay Taxes 
exempt. The same limits apply generally throughout 
Canada. 

Because we think this is a subject on which church 
people want to be fair to the state and to themselves 
as tax-payers, we present two opinions and a resume 
of the inter-church legal affairs committeee’s letter 
in this issue. 


No Cause for Alarm 


members are taking their profession of faith more 
seriously than they did a few years ago. If the re- 
action to the 1967 Congress has any significance, then 
we can expect deeper commitment and more willing- 
ness to witness among many of our church people. 


The church and its members will never cease to 
evangelize, but the true strength of the Christian 
church cannot be measured by numbers. Pruning 
dead branches from the tree is just as necessary in 
the congregation as it is in the garden. The quality 
of witness is what counts in today’s world. * 
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Our new subscription rate 


™ By now most of our readers are 
aware that the subscription price for 
The Presbyterian Record has been 
increased effective January 1, 1968. 


The new rate of $2 per year 
applies to individual subscriptions 
only, and to all that renew or start 
with the January issue. 

For the time being the special 
rate for the Every Home Plan is 
being held at $1 per year, with the 
hope that the quantity will increase 
sufficiently to enable The Record to 
live within its budget. 

To qualify for the Every Home 
Plan a congregation must enrol for 
80% of its families, a figure that is 
determined by the number of house- 
holds reported in the official statis- 
tics of the general assembly. 

The chief costs in producing a 
magazine are for printing, paper, 
and salaries. All these have in- 
creased. The general assembly pro- 
vided $25,990 from its budget for 
The Record in 1966, and we are 
authorized to draw up to $26,600 in 
196.7): 

The Record committee studied 
the situation for two years before 
deciding to increase individual sub- 
scriptions. In comparison to secular 
magazines and many other church 
publications The Record is still 
quite reasonable. 


In the United States the Metho- 
dist magazine Together, with a cir- 
culation of 750,000, charges $5 for 
individual subscriptions and $2.52 
for those on the Every Home Plan. 
It publishes 12 times a year, as com- 
pared to 11 for The Record. 

Presbyterian Life, which is under- 
written to the extent of $400,000 
annually by the United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A., will charge 
$3.50 from next May and $1.75 for 
subscribers on the Every Home 
Plan. It publishes 24 times a year, 
and has a circulation of 1,032,000. 

In Canada the United Church 
Observer, with 330,000 subscribers 
and 22 issues a year, will charge $4 
per subscription and $2 on its Every 
Family Plan in 1968. 

These figures indicate that The 
Record is not out of line with its 
new individual rate of $2. They also 
show that individual subscriptions 
usually cost double those on a group 
basis such as the Every Home 
Plan. * 
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WORLD 

CONSULTATION, 
ON : 
LAYMEN ABROAD &* 


eS 5 od 
By Donald H. Powell =~ --250" 


H The June 1967 World Consultation 
on Laymen Abroad put Loccum, 
Germany, on the map for delegates 
from 26 countries and six continents. 

The objectives of the consultation 
were the following: (1) to evaluate 
present programs and thinking con- 
cerned with laymen going abroad, (2) 
to consider the role of foreign language 
consultations abroad, (3) to discuss 
improved forms of preparation for 
laymen in their home countries as well 
as overseas, and (4) to consider ways 
and means of greater co-operation by 
the churches in this field of service. 

Sponsoring the consultation was the 
Department on the Laity, Geneva, in 
co-operation with the All Africa Con- 
ference of Churches, the East Asia 
Christian Conference, the Commission 
for Evangelical Unity in Latin Amer- 
ica, the Near East Council of Chur- 
ches, the National Christian Council 
of the U.S.A., the Canadian Council 
of Churches, the Conference of 
British Missionary Societies, Kerk 
Overzee of the Netherlands, Amities- 
Tiers-Monde of France and Dienste in 
Uebersee of Germany. As the delegate 
from Canada Donald H. Powell repre- 
sented The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada and the Canadian Council of 
Churches. 

The chairman for the Consultation 
was the Rt. Rev. B. I. Chiu, Bishop 
of Singapore. Each day lectures were 
presented by outstanding laymen. 
Themes included: “The Service of 
Laymen Abroad and the Quest for 
Economic Development” by Prof. S. L. 
Parmar, an economist from India; 
“The Movement of Laymen Across 
Cultural Frontiers,’ by Dr. William 
Reyburn, a cultural anthropologist with 
the United Bible Societies, from Jos, 
Nigeria; “Political and Ideological 
Issues involved in the Service of Lay- 
men from Abroad,” by Prof. Hiber 
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Conteris, a sociologist from Uruguay, 
and “Problems in Crossing Cultural 
Frontiers,” by Brother Michael of the 
Taizé Community in France. Ralph C. 
Young, executive secretary of the De- 
partment on the Laity, conducted a 
panel discussion on the theme, “Modes 
of Christian Lay Presence in Interna- 
tional Situations.” There was also a 
symposium on “Theological Reflec- 
tions on the Service of Laymen 
Abroad,” chaired by Dr. Klaus von 
Bismarck, director of the West-German 
Broadcasting System. 

Working groups and plenary ses- 
sions comprised most of the remainder 
of the Consultation. Three working 
groups considered the following speci- 
fic subjects in the light of plenary 
discussions and lectures: (1) the place 
and role of foreign language congrega- 
tions, (2) preparing laymen for service, 
abroad, and (3) the task of the chur- 
ches with regard to laymen coming 
from abroad. 

Questions considered by the working 
groups included the following: What 


in, they‘re waiting.” 


are the factors that help or hinder lay- 
men going abroad, in their calling to be 
the church in the world? What steps 
should be taken to establish and im- 
prove existing relationships between 
the indigenous churches and foreign 
language congregations? What are 
some of the problems of laymen 
abroad? In setting up a program for 
the preparation of those going abroad 
what objectives should we have in 
mind? What assistance should the home 
church give to laymen while abroad? 
How can laymen be informed of the 
opportunities open to them for rela- 
tionship with the national churches in 
the countries where they will be em- 
ployed? What is the most effective way 
to integrate laymen coming from 
abroad into the national churches of 
the host country? Who should provide 
for the pastoral needs of laymen going 
overseas? 

Plans were made to gather and 
channel information as to how laymen 
abroad are serving and being served 
by the churches, including foreign lan- 
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Double 


your money 


with Canada 
Savings Bonds 


One of the great things about Canada is 
Canada Savings Bonds, and this year’s Series 
is the most exciting yet. Interest starts at 
344% a year—the highest starting rate ever 
on a Canada Savings Bond—and goes right 
up to 6%. Over the 13 years to maturity the 
true average annual yield is 5.48%. 


Best of all, Canada Savings Bonds have a 
wonderful compound interest feature which 
pays you interest on your interest. Take full 
advantage of it and you will double your 
money. 


As always, Canada Savings Bonds are instant 
cash. They may be cashed at any time for their 
full face value plus accrued interest. They 
are easy to buy for cash or on instalments. 


They fit all savings budgets—from $50 up. 


Buy yours today— 


where you work, bank or invest! 


CSB-73 
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And, for the first time ever, Canada’s most 
popular personal investment may now be 
bought by businesses, churches, charities, 
clubs, and other organizations. Another 
first: the limit per holder for this Series has 
been increased to $50,000. 


Backed by all the resources of Canada, Canada 
Savings Bonds are a great way to save. Buy 
yours today and double your money. 


Simple 
to cash 


Pungert cont'd. 


guage congregations overseas. 

Major goals for the preparation and 
assistance of laymen going abroad ex- 
pressed at the consultation included, 
first, to help widen the layman’s aware- 
ness of himself so that he may have a 
deeper self-understanding and a 
greater grasp of his own cultural back- 
ground. 

A wider understanding should be 
given of the country to which the lay- 
man is going, its culture, economic 
background, history and patterns of 
life of the people among whom he (and 
his family) will be living. He will need 
to develop an appreciation of their 
attitudes, values and aspirations. He 
will have to learn how to adjust to the 
customary ways in which decisions are 
made by his national colleagues. He 
may be irritated by the attitudes of 
nationals regarding the value of time, 
efficiency and productivity. 

Awareness of the dynamics of 
human relationships are likely to help 
him. He needs also some assistance in 
understanding the reasons for psycho- 
logical tensions he may experience and 
ways of dealing with them. He needs 
to relate his Christian faith in the en- 
counter with men of other faiths and 
ideologies. 

The layman going abroad also needs 
to be prepared for his Christian voca- 
tion, and he must be aware of what it 
means to be a Christian in his pro- 
fession, aS an engineer, scientist, agri- 
cultural specialist or educator. The 
layman should be helped to take his 
place within the Christian church and 
community to which he goes. 

A further major goal is to help the 
layman integrate himself into the 
society into which he goes. For many 
personal, psychological and economic 
reasons the Christian layman abroad 
may be tempted to live in a foreign 
enclave where he associates mainly or 
even exclusively with his fellow coun- 
trymen. He should be encouraged to 
examine his “style of life” as it appears 
to the nationals with whom he asso- 
ciates, and to explore the effect his 
manner of living has on others. 

Full printed reports of the consulta- 
tion will be available at the end of this 
year and will be sent to those with 
special interest in the widening Chris- 
tian service of laymen abroad. 

The consultation closed with a 
unanimous call to bring this vital area 
of concern to the next Assembly at 
Uppsala, Sweden, in 1968. * 
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- LETTERS 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Leonard Norman’s article on “The 
Exploitation of South Africa’s Bantu” 
is, in my opinion biased in its content, 
and propagandistic in its intent. He 
has said either too little or too much, 
and I am convinced that in fairness to 
the white people of South Africa he 
ought to name the men and companies 
who control gold mining in that coun- 
try (as well as Zambia’s copper and 
Rhodesia’s coal), so that nobody may 
be in doubt about where the bulk of 
the profits go.... 

Neither Canada nor other western 
nations have done anything but criti- 
cize the government of South Africa. 
We adopt the presumptuous attitude 
that our ethical standards are far above 
those of the white people there, and 
that we know better than they how 
their problems are to be solved. It 
might be salutary for us to consider 
the state of our own moral fabric, 
against the backgrounds of our 
vaunted democracy and economic 
prosperity — with sky-rocketing crime 
rates — illegitimacy — drug addiction, 
alcoholism, gangsterism, corrupt politi- 
cal practices, disloyalty of public ser- 
vants, slums, riots and etc. we may 
find a few beams to remove from our 
eyes. 


Cobden, Ont. (Rev.) R. Keith Earls 


EVOLUTION 


I have a Sunday School class of high 
school students, and I am using the 
official text book of our church, The 
Bible Speaks to You. 1 am therefore 
expected to endorse the theory of evo- 
lution as stated on Page 60 of this 
book. 

I am an elder of our congregation 
and am therefore expected to endorse 
the Westminster Confession of Faith, 
which says, in the first paragraph of 
Chapter 4, that God made everything 
in six days. 

It is time the Presbyterian Church 
stops halting between two opinions and 
takes a clear stand on the theory of 
evolution and its relationship to 
Genesis. 

Fortunately for me I have some 


knowledge of science and have studied 
the theory of evolution extensively and 
have formed my own conclusions in 
regard to it, but not all teachers and 
students have the same knowledge, and 
this problem can cause great concern, 
and doubt about the accuracy of the 
other parts of the Bible. 

My suggestion is that a committee 
of persons having a scientific back- 
ground to be set up, and that they 
study this matter thoroughly with a 
view of forming a policy for the Pres- 
byterian Church. 

They will probably decide, as I have 
done, that the theory of evolution is 
not the explanation for the origin of 
life, the origin of species and the origin 
of man, and that the old account of 
Genesis still makes sense scientifically. 


M. S. Kerninghan, B.A.Sc., P.Eng. 
Milton, Ontario. 


McLELLAND’S BLUEPRINT 


There will be readers who do not 
see any need of changes in our Presby- 
terian congregations. One trusts that 
some who attended the Congress last 
June will start sending on news items 
explaining how they are assisting or- 
ganizations which have served well in 
the past to meet the needs of women 
at home and abroad, but which seem 
to be existing now to provide a special 
face and space, to pass on with grace 
and dignity. 

There will be need of many prayers, 
frank discussions, great humility and 
much patience in the months ahead. 


(Mrs.) Jennie F. Cowan 
Galt, Ontario. 


I do believe that the present habit 
of down grading the church is having 
a very bad influence on society. Just 
imagine, General Motors writing, talk- 
ing or advertising in any way the de- 
merits of its cars? One of the most 
profound things that Christ once said, 
that should be carved on the church 
door today is this “the children of this 
world are in their generation, wiser 
than the children of light.” 

I know all the weakness of the 
church, the ministry and the elders. The 
members too! But — I also know that 
there is not on earth today, any institu- 
tion that can begin to compare with 
the Christian church. I believe that the 
Christian pulpit has the potentiality to 
transform our society, and there is no 
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WIR 


spot on earth with more potentiality 
than the pulpit. 

May heaven help us, if Dr. McLel- 
land’s “Blue Print” is accepted by the 
church! I don’t think it will be, I don’t 
think it should be, and it is surely a 
new experience even to an editor, to 
have the Communion service spoken 
of as “an ecclesiastical wake.” It could 
be that more care should be taken in 
the election of elders! 


Belleville Adam Bruce Craighead 


I would feel that I had slighted my 
Saviour Jesus Christ, God the Father 
Almighty and the Holy Spirit if I did 
not protest against the diabolical speech 
“Blue Print for a New Model.” 

Is this what we Presbyterians across 
Canada are supporting and sending 
delegates, both young and old to hear 
and debate? I understood that this 
Congress was to uphold the word of 
God and not debase it by comparing 
Holy Communion to an ecclesiastical 
wake; saying we are planning to com- 
mit ecclesiastical rape; intimating that 
the Holy Spirit is a kind of shorthand 
for saying the present Christ (knowing 
shorthand I cannot see the compari- 
son;) that sexual segregation continues 
through organizations like P.M. and 
W.M.S. and they should be disbanded; 
that Batman is a Calvinist, etc. 

What sacrilege for a large Congress 


gathered from all over Canada to have ' 


to listen to. All the obscene language 
of the modern thinker is used and the 
doctor is amiss in most of his compari- 
sons. Holy Communion is NOT a wake 
as it was instigated by Jesus Christ 
himself before his death at the Last 
Supper, whereas a wake is “watching 
of a dead body prior to burial.” 

Are we justified in taking money 
from the Lord’s treasury for the ex- 
penses of such a Congress? Would the 
money not be better used to help feed 
“the bellies of millions of hungry hu- 
man beings” all over the world, as 
mentioned in Pungent and Pertinent by 
G. S. Anderson who blames the general 
assembly for neglecting these hungry 
folks? 

Or are we paying out money to build 
up one man’s ego to where he tries 
to “discern God’s will”? Be not dis- 
mayed God is not mocked for “what- 
soever a man soweth that shall he also 
reap.” 

Any Presbyterian who wishes to fol- 
low the Dr. McLelland school of 
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thought is permitted to do so, but “for 
me and my house, we shall follow the 
Lord.” “Trust in the Lord with all 
your heart and lean not unto thine own 
understanding.” 

(Mrs.) E. L. Kennedy 
North Surrey, B.C. 


Three cheers for the decision to print 
Dr. J. C. McLelland’s lecture to the 
Kingston Congress in the September 
Record, whatever the reasons. Al- 
though you will probably receive a 
great many letters to the contrary — 
Dr. McLelland makes sense and he 
and Dr. Harold Englund speak the 
same language, as was apparent at 
Kingston. To quote Dr. Englund “The 
church must listen to its prophets — 
not burn them, and listen to the ques- 
tions the world is asking.” I hope Dr. 
McLelland’s address falls on more 
listening ears than deaf ears. 


Ottawa (Mrs.) June Heathcote 


It was with a good deal of interest 
that I read Dr. J. C. McLelland’s 
address “Blueprint for a New Model,” 
delivered at the 1967 Congress. In it 
I found much with which I would 
agree, particularly his views on the 
spiritual condition of our church. How- 
ever, I do feel that certain points 
should be raised in connection with 
what he said. 

Dr. McLelland called his speech a 
“Blueprint for a New Model,” but I 
wonder if it really is. A blueprint or a 
plan usually sets forth positively dia- 
grams for a program of construction, 
whether of a machine or of a building. 
The speech in question, however, 
seemed to be largely negative, with 
criticisms and ideas tossed hither and 
yon without application or without 
much interrelationship. Rather than a 
blueprint it seemed to be more a 
libretto for Handel’s Music for the 
Royal Fireworks. 

Furthermore, Dr. McLelland, al- 
though he quoted with evident ap- 
proval the resolution of the general 
assembly of 1947 against criticizing 
our church’s policies, apparently does 
not realize that he too is doing what 
the assembly deplored. Those who felt 
then, as many still do, that there was 
a tendency in our church to water 
down our Presbyterian position to 
facilitate church union, were accused of 
causing “uneasiness, dissatisfaction and 
fear.” But is not Dr. McLelland doing 


much the same thing? Furthermore, 
has Dr. McLelland some unique God- 
given right to criticize the church, 
while others who believe that to be a 
consistent Presbyterian means to be a 
faithful Christian, must either acquiesce 
or suffer in silence? 

In this connection it was noticeable 
how often Dr. McLelland spoke of re- 
forming the church — a very sound 
Presbyterian principle. But is Dr. Mc- 
Lelland really talking of reform? 
Reform is, as in the case of the 16th 
century reformation, based upon the 
past, seeking re-form of what has 
come from the past. Dr. McLelland, 
however, seems to be preaching a 
negation of the past, a cutting of our- 
selves off from what has gone before, 
including the Westminster Confession 
of Faith. Rather than reformation this 
is revolution — not a Presbyterian but 
an Anabaptist principle. 

And what is the purpose of this 
revolution? It seems to be directed 
against the historic Presbyterian posi- 
tion, especially as represented by the 
Westminster Confession of Faith. A 
good many Presbyterians may agree 
that we need a creed for our church in 
the contemporary idiom. Many object 
strongly, however, to having their 
Presbyterian position watered down to 
the place where it means little or noth- 
ing, or changed so that it fits in with 
some of the contemporary theological 
or sociological fads. 

In some ways, Dr. McLelland’s 
speech reminds one of General de 
Gaulle’s “Vive Quebec libre.” As de 
Gaulle by his statement awoke many 
English-speaking Canadians to the 
seriousness of the situation of Con- 
federation, so Dr. McLelland may have 
awakened some drowsy Presbyterians 
to the realities of their situation. We 
must now face the issue of whether we 
wish to continue as Presbyterians, re- 
formed in the true sense of the term, 
or whether we are prepared to accept 
a revolutionary position which will 
largely eliminate our specifically re- 
formed witness in favour of something 
much more general, in preparation for 
the next big church union movement. 
For this we should be grateful to Dr. 
McLelland. 


Guelph (Prof.) W. Stanford Reid 


LETTERS from readers are welcomed, 
providing they are 400 words or less 
in length, and deal with some timely 
topic. Unsigned letters go into the 
waste basket. 
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SAYS LOUIS H. FOWLER 


Clerk of general assembly 


SHOULD 


SAYS STUART B. COLES 


Secretary for lay ministry (adult) 


@ Will someone please let a couple of tears fall for the 
parish minister? He’s rarely a financial man, but he’s held 
responsible for raising money. If it doesn’t come in, he 
usually has to go out. He has his parish financing to see 
to. He’s expected to move his church resources of money 
and personnel behind the dozen or more local charitable 
appeals. He is often nagged (more or less politely), what- 
ever his denomination may be, by his church headquarters 
for more money. And now he faces the prospect of having 
to raise taxes for the local congregation. 

The odds are, that the churches are going to be taxed. 

But he needn’t really worry, which is the chief point of 
this article. 

Of course, the local church is already paying taxes. 
Every congregation pays full taxes on its manse or rectory. 
It pays in full for local improvements. Its headquarters 
buildings are taxed, and if the denomination has revenue- 
producing businesses they are also taxed. All of this is as 
it should be, but the impression is province-wide that the 
churches pay nothing at all. The phrase “taxing the 
churches” means to strike out the exemption in part or 
fully on the place of worship. 


@ Three things are immediately noteworthy in the cur- 
rent agitation about tax privileges for churches in Canada. 
The first is that the agitation is growing steadily but rather 
quickly in volume. Second, it was initiated not by out- 
siders or enemies but by thoughtful churchmen. Third, 
the automatic response of clerics as quoted in the Toronto 
daily newspapers, when the Smith Report was released, 
was one of consternation and denunciation. 

I have some doubts about my own competence to carry 
one side of this debate in The Record, for I do not pretend 
to have a working knowledge of all the complex factors, 
fiscal, economic, sociological, that are involved. 

But I am sure that it will be both irresponsible and un- 
realistic for the church to try to get rid of this agitation 
by closing ranks against the threat. 

We must at the very least do all the homework we can 
on this many-sided issue. Both the churches and the sec- 
ular organs of Canadian society will need maximum know- 
ledge and intelligent understanding as a worthy base for 
either encouraging or fighting the agitation. I am willing to 
tumble into this introductory debate in The Record for 
two reasons. One, I am pleased that the editor thinks it 
well to ventilate the pros and cons vigorously and with 
despatch. Second, if we here can make a start on 
some of the hard thinking that is needed, others better 
equipped in the technics of taxation and community well- 
being will be motivated to go on from where we leave off. 

Questioning of the churches’ traditional tax privileges 
did not originate with outside sources such as the Smith 
Commission appointed last year by the government of 
Ontario. It arose within the churches. 
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The brief presented by the Hon. Donald Fleming in 1963 
for the Inter-Church Committee on Legal Affairs had 
massive arguments against taxing the churches. They have 
carried very little weight in the Smith report. The voices 
in favour of taxation are strident; the voices against are 
few and come from that small minority which keeps the 
churches going in this allegedly Christian land. 

The plea for taxing the churches is a plea in the name 
of fair play, that the churches should assume their share 
of the taxation load, that unbelievers should not have “‘to 
pay for the churches”, that exemptions in a plural society 
are discriminatory. 

I am happy to argue the case on the fair play theme. 

I live in a town of just over 10,000 population. The 
actual assessment on the property of all religious bodies 
here is just under five-eighths of one percent of the total 
assessment. If the exemptions were struck out, the town 
treasurer would receive from the action less than $9,000 
a year in his taxes. Keep that figure in mind. 

The church, to use the phrase of the Fleming brief, is 
the mother of all charity. I have had a lot of experience 

continued over page 
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Two names come to mind. Both of them denote men 
deeply knowledgeable of the churches’ affairs. Both have 
been deeply committed to the gospel which is the business 
of the churches, both have been deeply loyal to the 
churches’ truest interests. One is A. Neil Miller, the other 
is Eugene Carson Blake. 

Dr. Miller, a former secretary of stewardship and bud- 
get of our church, was raising the issue more than ten 
years ago. His concern was generated in part by the “scan- 
dal” (his term) uncovered by his analysis of income tax 
exemption claims for charitable donations for the years 
1948-1956. The scandal was that some churches and 
some regions were exhibiting both dishonesty and bad 
stewardship understanding. They were robbing the civil 
state of its due support by issuing fraudulent church- 
giving receipts. 

Not long before, our church had adopted a supplemen- 
tary confessional statement, the 1954 Declaration of Faith 
Concerning Church and Nation. Among other things this 
Declaration testifies that the payment of civil taxes is to 
be seen as a privilege, an opportunity for expressing our 
loyalty to the Head, Jesus Christ. The secular agencies 
for giving are not less integral to our discipleship than are 
the ecclesiastical. 

Dr. Blake is now general secretary of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches. He was formerly stated clerk of the gen- 
eral assembly of the United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. From the observation post of his office, Blake 

perceived the American churches’ mounting wealth, in 
real estate, in financial investments, in publishing busin- 
esses and the like. This wealth was becoming astronomical 

continued over page 
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What are the 
churches doing? 


@ FOR SOME YEARS NOW the matter of church taxation 
has been under study by the inter-church legal affairs com- 
mittee. In 1963 a comprehensive brief was prepared for 
that committee by the Hon. Donald Fleming. It was pre- 
sented to the (Smith) Ontario Committee on taxation. 

In October the committee prepared a letter on church 
taxation for circulation to all candidates in the provincial 
election in Ontario. The moderator of general assembly 
signed it on behalf of The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 

The letter pointed out that the churches pay full taxes 
on all property except what is used for worship or burial, 
or religious education. There is no exemption on church 
property used for other purposes. 

Full local improvement rates are paid, even with respect 
to places of worship and churchyards. This limited exemp- 
tion is not peculiar to Ontario, it is to be found generally 
throughout Canada and the United States. 

The social and welfare work of the churches is not con- 
strued under law as worship. If these are carried on from 
a building other than a place of worship it is fully taxed. 

The letter on church taxation suggests that it is not the 
policy of the law to impose the burden and handicap of 
taxation on organizations which are engaged in spiritual 
and moral uplift of the community and do not make or 
seek to make profit or gain. 

The churches do not make use of many of the public 
services provided by the provincial and municipal govern- 
ments. Educational costs form the largest portion of local 
tax rates, but to those the churches add nothing as in 
themselves they do not add to the school population. 

The curtailment of welfare, social and educational ser- 
vices by the churches would cast added burdens on the 
governments. The churches are strained to the limit of 
their resource material now. 

If the proposals of the Smith Committee are adopted in 
Ontario, then churches and synagogues will be deprived of 
half of their already limited exemption. The entire com- 
munity will suffer as a result. The churches consider the 
proposals of the Smith Committee to be retrograde, unfair 
and harmful, and accordingly oppose them. 

(As we went to press the final text of the letter prepared 
by the inter-church legal affairs committee had not been 
released. The above was written on the basis of the draft 
letter and certain revisions that seemed likely.) 
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TAXED? 


with givings for charity. In one town where I lived for 
some years I once headed up a well-known charitable 
appeal. My fellow clergy were my associates. After the 
appeal was over, and every house had been canvassed, we 
scanned the list of contributors. With the exception of one 
man who gave two dollars, every person on the lists was 
recognized among us as a financial supporter of the local 
churches. Twenty percent of the people gave over 99% 
of the proceeds — and that 20% represented only a few 
of the affluent of the town. 

I have had the opportunity of scanning recent lists, in 
part, of contributions to another well-known organization. 
Again, every name on the list was of church people, of all 
income levels. I was informed that the unchurched were 
represented on the lists I did not see, but not to any sig- 
nificant degree. The situation is so well known that cer- 
tain appeal committees are trying to break through to the 
non-giver by changing their method of approach. The com- 
petition among appeal committees is frantic for canvassers, 
for a favourable time for the appeal, and for publicity. 
It will take a miracle to break through to the free-loader. 


no! 
VES! 


in its cumulative totals. And it was being administered, as 
Blake discerned, with inexcusable social unawareness and 
irresponsibility. 

Specifically, the church trustee boards chose their fields 
for investment with only one hard-nosed consideration in 
mind. What would be the rate of financial return and the 
security of the investment? No concern whatever with the 
immense potential power for needs like urban renewal 
that resided with the investment authorities of the churches. 

Storm-warnings for the 20th century church establish- 
ment may be seen when we look at the era that precipi- 
tated the Protestant reformation. In that age the church, 
not awake to the obligations and perils involved, became 
one of the great financial and property-holding powers in 
European society. Some of this wealth was used respon- 
sibly, for such social tasks as education, hospitals, art, 
music. But increasingly by unnoticed degrees, the church 
came to use its wealth to buttress its own religious pre- 
serves and privileges. The waters of wrath and retribution 
built up. The fat-cat church led into the dam-busting bar- 
barities of Henry VIII in England, the greedy lairds in 
Scotland, the Thirty Years War on the continent. 

So, as a matter of good sense, to say nothing of Christian 
insight and involvement in the intensifying social crises 
of our age, let the churches today take the initiative. Let 
them voluntarily sacrifice traditional privileges. Let them 
show the rest of big business as well as the individual 
citizen the path to communal responsibility and helpful- 
ness. ; 

William Stringfellow has commented on the “profound 
hypocrisy of American Protestantism” at this point: 
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Our age has been called the atomic age. It can well 
be called the age of the free-loader. 

Now let’s look at my local figure of less than $9,000. 
The churches can meet it by asking their members to 
divert a portion of their givings to charitable appeals into 
a congregation’s tax fund. The members will have no scru- 
ples in making this diversion. What should they? They 
have paid too long without a murmur the free-loader’s 
share. This could be the solution even in the extraordinary 
circumstances of the stranded city church. 

There’s more to it than this. Over half the time of the 
average clergyman goes for counselling people and for 
public affairs. The minister, the priest and the rabbi are 
the poor man’s psychiatrists. The social agencies, the 
psychologists and the psychiatrists can give only about one 
half-hour to people in trouble. One government psychiatrist 
told me that if I needed his services I’d have to wait six 
months. (No personal reference was intended! ). The loads 
carried by all of us in the social service field are crushing. 
The clergy do pretty well. Some of them, admittedly, have 
learned the hard way when to step out and call in another 


After decades of platitudes and paternalism, some 
white Protestants have finally made a serious com- 
mitment to integration in American public life. 
Through their churches, some hundreds of thous- 
ands of dollars have been volunteered to this cause. 
Yet, at the same time, Protestants both as individuals 
and as churches, with a handful of exceptions, have 
maintained and multiplied their enormous holdings 
in enterprises which condone racism in hiring, con- 
tracting, advertising, merchandising, promotions and 
the like. — Count It All Joy, page 12 
Some may not have thought of our denominational 
churches as belonging in the category of Big Business. But 


Tax the churches 
says Lancelot Smith 


as long ago as 1956, the federal government’s Taxation 
Statistics for that year indicated an annual income of more 
than 200 million dollars to Canadian church and chari- 
table causes. Neil Miller estimated that 60% of this 
amount would be church income. 

More recently, Macleans magazine has spotlighted the 


' gigantic capital holdings of the Roman Catholic establish- 


ment in Canada. The Anglican Canadian Churchman has 
done the same for the Anglicans. The United Church of 
Canada tabulates its 1966 income at more than 72 mil- 
lion dollars; its capital funds, real estate and buildings are 
valued at more than 632 million. Presbyterian church gross 
income for 1966 was in the order of 16.5 million. Value 
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ry. 
me 


Do you favour taxing 


professional. Yet, they are doing a big, big work. Its value 
is far more than the revenue that will be gained if the 
exemptions are struck out. 

When I speak of value, I must make a point that the 
value is beyond the immediate diagnosis and treatment. 


Givings to charity 
come from church people 


As every clergyman knows, his biggest work begins when 
a patient leaves the hospital “cured”. There are problems 
of anxiety, indeed of fright, for many as they try to move 
again into the stream of things. There are shadows over 
the souls of all of us. Who can measure the worth of 
churches as they bring light, understanding, courage and 
faith? Who can measure the worth of having homes esta- 
blished in peace and in dignity? 

The clergy won’t restrict their ministry to the faithful, 
no matter what happens. They pray fervently for more 


he churches? 


of property and funds under control of the general as- 
sembly and its boards runs to 18 million, statistics on pro- 
perty and other capital holdings do not include congrega- 
tional assets. If the Presbyterian proportion between 
capital assets and annual income is comparable to that of 
the United Church, then our congregations and courts are 
responsible for the good or bad administration of a reli- 
gious establishment representing about 150 million dollars 
worth of economic power and responsibility. 

Even a comparatively small religious denomination, 
given the economic aggrandisement and privileges tradi- 
tionally accruing to it in an advantaged culture such as 
Canada’s, becomes a big business. Is The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada aware of its accumulated wealth? Is it 
putting it to creative use? Maybe the superficial scurry 
occasioned by the Smith Report will wake us up. Waken 
us to consider the deeper issues: what is the real signi- 
ficance and the real worth of our unburning little bush 
in Canada in this generation? 

Writers like Barbara Ward, Kenneth Galbraith, Richard 
Shaull, Harvey Cox, and events like the Geneva world 
conference on Church and Society in July, 1966 have 
made one fact inescapably clear. That is, the real crisis 
and menace confronting the human race today is not the 
communist-capitalist cleavage. It is the increasing gap be- 
tween the “have” nations like Canada and the “have-not” 
nations. 

All the signs warn us that there is not much time left 
_ to solve the problem of this increasing gap. 

Somebody must take the lead. The Canadian govern- 
ment and others around the globe are making some effort. 
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social service organizations, government or other, or an in- 
crease of means for those now at work, to share the load. 
Perhaps their prayers represent self-interest; the clergy 
mortality tables are rising. That also is part of the price 
the churches pay. If it’s fair play for the churches to give 
up their exemptions, it’s fair play for them to transfer 
some of the load to the free-loader and to ask for a light- 
ening of the weight of their social service obligations. 

I have kept my comments to the main question, but 
many other questions could be asked. For example, why 
should public libraries be exempted taxes — why should 
those who don’t read books pay for those who do? Getting 
perfect equity in taxes is an impossibility, but to tax the 
churches is an off-balance solution. 

The plan of the Smith report to lessen the exemptions 
is unspeakably bad. If adopted, it will be construed as a 
matter of concession and not of principle and smear the 
churches as poor relatives. 

This article is an opinion, entirely a personal one, from 
one clergyman who is completely fed up with the let’s- 
tax-the-churches propaganda screams. > 


But somebody must encourage the Ottawa and provincial 
governments to increase drastically the percentage of our 
annual Gross National Product contributed by Canada 
to the industrial and financial self-help of the have-not 
nations. Taking the lead here includes saying, “We believe 
in heavier taxation for our own incomes and our own 
institutions.” Only so can a more realistic portion of the 
income of Canadians go where it is needed. 

Competent economists tell us that Canada should be 
making available, through the agencies of the United Na- 
tions, the Colombo Plan and others, at least 1% of our 
Gross National Product. Our present attainment is only 
half that share. Until far-reaching economic repentance and 
realism come to pass, that gap between the rich and poor 
nations will go on getting worse. And that gap exposes a 
palpable failure in the economic field of our central Chris- 
tian profession, namely reconciliation. It will condemn and 
invalidate all our preaching of reconciliation in the field 
we have been pleased to earmark as the evangelistic. 

Vis-a-vis the gap, we face an uncomfortable — and 
dangerous — fact. The Christian denominations locate 
the preponderance of their members, congregations, real 
estate and funds, among the “have” nations. Is Jesus 
Christ with the have-nots, and at work today for their 
salvation? Then unless we do something drastic about our 
Constantinian privileges and self-fattening self-concerns, 
how can we avoid forcing him into declaring us bankrupt? 
That would mean taking us over, and dismantling our 
branch of his company. The assets God has entrusted to 
us could then be put into action where he wants them, 
to more Christly purpose. + 
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Creator God, 


Whose 


Forces 


A HYMN FOR FACING OUR 
SECOND CENTURY 


By Stuart B. Coles 


Creator God, whose forces 

these rugged regions fused, 

and stored immense resources 
to be explored and used: 

as heirs we ask Your spurring 
our rich man’s task to dare — 
goods, skills and love bestirring 
where wrongs and hungers flare. 


From lies that power preaches; 


from wrath spawned east and west; 


from self-veneering speeches 
that honest ears detest; 

from peddlers’ prostitution 
of body, mind, or hoard; 

from affluent destitution — 
deliver us, good Lord. 


God who, by immigration 

from every continent fed, 

a many-blooded nation 

in Canada has bred: 

teach us communication 

— of words and of the heart — 
that in confederation 

each tribe may play full part. 


God who by deeds and learning 
does history’s fabric loom: 
infect us with Your yearning 

to help new times unwomb. 
Share too with us Your grieving 
to see from freedom’s gate 
Earth’s peoples, unperceiving, 
cringe back to fears and hate. 


God who mid storm-rocked oceans 
has nursed this dreaming land: 
awake us to the motions 

which You have now in hand 

to purge man’s cancerous errors 
by truth made flesh and blood, 
and change this planet's terrors 
to bone-deep brotherhood. 


Baptize our jobs, our leisures, 
of hand, or tongue, or pen, 
unlocking life’s high pleasures 
for children, women, men; 

with rage and exultations, 

with grief and groan and mirth, 
tune us Your orchestrations 

to dance old Earth’s new birth. 


For a tune: ‘The Church’s One Foundation” or 
one of your own composing. 


hy Sei 
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PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 


MEDITATION 


“Peter .. . came down also to the saints that lived at 
Lydda.” (Acts 9:32 RSV) ‘’Paul and Timothy .. . To all the 
saints in Christ Jesus who were at Philippi.” (Phil. 1:1 RSV) 


SAINTS 


@ The title given this meditation is not original. At the 
end of October, and again at the end of November if at 
no other time Protestants are reminded of the “saints.” 
We might not so readily realize that November Ist is 
observed as All Saints’ day were it not for the fact that 
the younger generation impresses upon us that the pre- 
ceding evening is Hallowe’en, or Eve of Hallows, pre- 
ceding All Saints’ day. The last day of November even 
Presbyterians cherish as the one day of the year set aside 
for paying tribute to Andrew — Saint Andrew — a name 
particularly dear to Presbyterians of Scottish descent, a 
fact reflected in all of the congregations that worship in 
churches called after this apostle. 

The saints, of course, are dead. Whatever our particular 
view of life after death may be, and whatever hopes of 
the resurrection we may cherish, their day in our world 
is over. We may be comforted and inspired by their 
example. We may be upheld in our efforts to walk in 
Christ’s way by remembering that “we are compassed 
about by a great cloud of witnesses.” Our own loved ones 
who have gone on before us may, very rightly, seem 
much alive to us and very near. But generally speaking 
when anyone raises some point of discussion about the 
saints we think of those who have already fought their 
fight and finished their course. 

But Luke, in his account of the acts of the apostles, 
speaks of Peter visiting the saints who lived at Lydda, 
and Paul addresses a letter to the saints living at Philippi. 
The implication is that saints may be very much alive, 
and very much in the world in which we live today. To 
be sure, if you are reading the latest English translations 
of the New Testament Greek, you will not find the word 
in these contexts. It’s still in the Greek, of course, only 
translated differently. The Greek word is hagios. And 
just because when we use the word today we do usually 
think of some one “out of this world”, the translators 
now translate the term as “God’s people” (NEB) and 
“true Christians” (Phillips). 

Paul makes that a little clearer when he writes to the 
Philippians as “to all the saints in Christ Jesus.” Ob- 
viously, the saint by any other name would be a person 
who was different. Perhaps not many of the unchurched 
would call Christians “the people of God.” The inference 
remains, however, that we ought to be. If we are truly 
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Christian we ought to be different. If we are truly Chris- 
tian we ought to be holy. We do have a greater respon- 
sibility in our world than other people. We are called 
to greater service. 

“In Christ?” Someone has pointed out that this is a 
favourite expression of Paul’s. In his letters he uses the 
phrase “in Christ” 34 times, “in Christ Jesus” 48 times, 
and “in the Lord” 50 times. Counting biblical words and 
phrases can be a pretty deadly business, but this little 
survey gives some idea of the importance that the apostle 
attached to the difference manifest in the lives of Chris- 
tians. What did he mean? 

Marvin R. Vincent says that when Paul spoke of the 
Christian being in Christ, he meant that the Christian 
lives in Christ as a bird in the air, a fish in the water, 
the roots of a tree in the soil. There certainly can be 
and ought to be saints alive in the world today! 

William James wrote: “The saints, with their extrava- 
gance of human tenderness, are the great torch-bearers, 
the tip of the wedge, the clearers of the darkness . . . The 
world is not yet with them, so they often seem in the 
midst of the world’s affairs to be preposterous. Yet they 
are the impregnators of the world, and vivifiers and ani- 
mators of the goodness which, but for them, would lie 
forever dormant. It is not possible to be quite as mean 
as we naturally are, when they have passed before us. 
One fire kindles another; and without that over-trust in 
human worth which they show, the rest of us would 
lie in spiritual stagnation.” Coventry Patmore puts it 
more briefly: ‘A saint is a person who does almost every- 
thing any other decent person does, only somewhat 
better and with a totally different motive.” 

“Saints alive?” There are some. And certainly there are 
some in the churches. There ought to be more. This is 
a title that may be applied but seldom today; but it 
ought correctly to describe us all. 


PRAYER . 

As we give thanks, O God, for all saints “who from 
their labours rest,” teach us how to live in thy world 
performing our duties with love to thee and others, that 
even in our example men may see something of “saints 
alive,” people living unto thee. In Jesus Name. Amen. * 


By D. GLENN CAMPBELL 
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HELP 
YOUR CHILD 
PRAY 


By Marilyn K. Miller 


ave you ever found yourself halfway through the 
Lord’s Prayer only to realize that you were 
merely saying words? 

An experience of that kind caused me to do some 
serious thinking; is it profitable to have a child repeat 
the same prayers day after day? How can we best help 
a child to grow in his prayer life? 

Following are some suggestions for parents that I 
have found helpful. 

1. Pray for yourself. No two children are alike; no 
set pattern of rules will work for all children. Pray and 
ask God for guidance. in leading the young lives you 
are responsible for. Pray for knowledge to know when 
the time is ripe for teaching, for wisdom to know what 
to say and how to say it, for patience and under- 
standing. As you pray, yourself, you will be drawn 
closer to God and your child will sense this closeness. 

2. Help your child know God. It isn’t easy for 
most adults to converse freely and meaningfully with 
someone they do not know; how then can we expect a 
child to talk to God if he does not know him? You can 
start teaching your child about God when he is an infant 
by giving him love and security. How can a child know 
God who is Love if he has never felt love himself? 

3. Set the example. You have, no doubt, seen a 
small child who could not even talk yet watch with awe 
as the members of his family bowed their heads for 
prayer. Your child admires the older members of his 
family and if he sees them praying it will not be long 
until he will try to copy them. Then it is time for sug- 
gestion four. 

4. Help him pray. This could be a short memorized 
prayer. If so, it should be chosen for the concept it 
gives and not just for the pretty way it rhymes or the 
nice sounding words or because you are familiar with it. 

You can help your child pray by having him pray 
after you. Perhaps you have just finished an outing in 
the park. You might then say, “I feel like thanking 
God for the lovely flowers, trees, and birds we have 
seen and for the good time we have had. You may 
pray after me if you like.” If the child feels like praying, 
he will repeat the words after you. If he does not feel 
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like praying audibly, he will still hear your words and 
profit from them. 

5. Encourage creative prayers. I had a three year 
old cousin who prayed before mealtimes by thanking 
God for the various foods on the table. At one memor- 
able meal, she prayed, “Thank you God, for the meat, 
potatoes, gravy, beans, and..uh..uh..uh.. (she 
stared at the apples mother had baked) .. uh..uh.. 
doughnuts. Amen.” She was praying creatively, but 
perhaps she was thinking more about the food that 
was in front of her than she was of God’s presence. 


t is difficult to pray in public. A person may sit 

down to the table in a laughing, joking mood. All of 

a sudden, he must give a prayer. Perhaps it would be 
profitable to have a short quiet period to collect our 
thoughts and think of God before we pray. 

It is easier for a child to pray creatively if the 
parents first lead him into a prayerful attitude. This is 
especially important when he is just beginning to form 
his own prayers. Perhaps a good time -for parents to 
help prepare a child for prayer would be before the 
child goes to bed. They could talk over the day; what 
has the child done that he is happy about or sorry 
for; what is he especially thankful for? From these 
thoughts a prayer should emerge without too much 
difficulty. It is hoped that before long the child would 
desire to pray creatively -most of the time. 

6. Teach him to listen. Too often our conversations 
with God are one-sided; we do all the talking. We 
petition God, say amen, and go about our business. 
Perhaps if we would be quiet and listen, God would 
speak to us through his Spirit and give us an answer. 

7. Encourage your child to have his own private 
devotions. If children only have devotions when they 
are with the family, they may fail to have them alto- 
gether when they leave the family and go out on their 
own. 

Our ultimate goal in teaching a child to pray should 
be to bring him to the place where he desireS to talk 
to God and feels free to commune with him at any- 
time. * 
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Christian aid for India 


™ The shadow of grain shortage still hangs over India, 
the September meeting of the general board of missions 
learned from verbal reports by Miss Margaret Kennedy 
and Miss Ida White. 

The failure of seasonal rains for two consecutive years, 
1965 and 1966, brought widespread suffering and mal- 
nutrition. All of our missionaries co-operated in relief 
work in the Bhil and Jhansi areas. 

The generous response of Canadian Presbyterians to 
the special appeal for India during those two years made 
it possible to send $92,000 directly to the Bhil field and 
$14,000 to the Jhansi field. Another $20,000 was 
channelled to India through the division of inter-church 
aid, refugee and world service of the World Council of 
Churches, which co-ordinated the supply of relief materials 
to all areas. Special grants also went to Ludhiana Hospital 
and Vellore Hospital, to assist in treating those suffering 
from malnutrition. 

The Bhil Mission Council reported that thousands of 
men, women and children had been helped by the relief 
funds from Canada. The main method of distribution was 
to pay in grain for daily work on digging wells, building 
roads and other public projects. The Christian relief 
program was used to sustain life and to encourage eco- 
nomic development. 

Landless labourers and small farmers were given assist- 
ance. Nursing mothers, widows and other unsupported 
individuals were provided for. In 1966 the grains dis- 
tributed by our missionaries totalled 564 tons. 

The building of “bundhs” or earth mounds to prevent 
the erosion of top soils was a popular project. In one 
area the missionaries had 600 people on the payroll, 
carrying earth in baskets on their heads. A total of 
60,250 cubic feet of earth was moved on one job alone 
by the use of hammers, crowbars, shovels and baskets. 

While famine conditions in India had their adverse 
effects, there were some helpful results as well. Economic 
development and mechanized farming are now being taken 
seriously. The Bhil field alone now has three tractors and 
equipment. 

Fields and wells have been improved, and the Indian 
people have found that they can turn to missionaries such 
as Roger Horrell for advice and assistance. 

The interest of the world has been awakened, govern- 
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Drought in India. sated 


ments as well as individuals have seen the need for financ- 
ing the development of backward countries. 

A direct result of the shortage of water in the Bhil area 
was that over 200 new wells were sunk and countless 
others cleaned and deepened. 

In the co-operative program of Church World Service 
the same objectives are being met on an India-wide scale. 
Equipment worth $750,000 was imported last year for 
well drilling, blasting and pumping. Vehicles and a mobile 
repair shop have been provided. Technicians have been 
made available. Some 3,100 metric tons of high analysis 
fertilizer have been distributed. 

It is estimated that the churches fed two million people 
during India’s critical period. Tens of thousands of school 
children are still being fed daily. 

While there has been rain in India in 1967, the first 
harvest is yet to come, normally in December and Janu- 
ary. To meet the urgent conditions that still prevail, the 
committee on inter-church aid, refugee and world service 
has sent $20,000 direct to India so far in 1967. 

The extended period of drought left many people in 
debt and with serious health impairments. There is much 
for the church to do now in the way of Christian aid. 
What The Presbyterian Church in Canada does will 
depend upon your contribution to the fund for inter- 
church aid, refugee and world service. * 


The editor summarizes 
two overseas situations 
of current interest 


PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 


FS : Dr. Francis Ibiam. 


™@ The struggle for power in Nigeria is posing a problem 
for The Presbyterian Church in Canada as well as for 
other church bodies, the September meeting of the 
general board of missions heard from five missionaries 
and a student in a panel discussion. 

Dr. Francis Ibiam, the Presbyterian elder who is one 
of six presidents of the World Council of Churches, has 
written to Queen Elizabeth II returning the knighthood 
conferred on him in 1956 in recognition of his services as 
a medical missionary. 

The former governor of Eastern Nigeria (now the Re- 
public of Biafra) claims that Britain acquiesced in the 
blockade of Biafra by the Nigerian federal government. 
Mrs. Ibiam was in Canada at a Voice of Women con- 
vention when the blockade took effect and had to make 
her way back by a devious route. 

Dr. Ibiam has condemned “both Christian Britain and 
communist Russia for their shameless support of Muslim 
Nigeria.” 

Our church is caught in the middle because it has one 
congregation in Lagos, the capital of federal Nigeria, 
and more extensive and older work in Biafra. The 
Nigerian minister of external affairs, Dr. O. Arikpo, who 
came to Expo in October for Nigeria day, is an elder in 
the church in Lagos, which includes other federal govern- 
ment officials in its membership. 

However the Presbyterian church is strongest in Biafra, 
where we have worked in partnership with Church of 
Scotland missionaries and the local synod since 1954. 

Ogbu Kalu, who graduated in arts from the University 
of Toronto in June and is now taking an M.A. at 
McMaster before studying theology, presented the case 
for Biafra before the mission board. He said that the 
attempt of the federal government to solve regional prob- 
lems by creating 12 new states was motivated by recrim- 
ination. The boundary lines are such that the Ibo people, 
who form the majority in Biafra, would be landlocked 
with no access to the sea. 

The Rev. Russell T. Hall, who left Grimsby, Ont. to 
become minister of the new congregation in Lagos last 
year, supported the federal proposal for unity of all 
Nigeria, claiming that it is a political reality. He said that 
the 12 new states would be states in the U.S.A. sense, 
with some independence but under a strong federal 
government. He reported on Christian meetings with 
Muslims in Lagos and the plans for a joint service with 
Muslims where prayers for peace and reconciliation will 
be offered. 

Mr. Hall said that church leaders are working hard to 
prevent even the thought of a holy war between Christians 
and Muslims. 
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NIGERIA 


Ibiam returns his title 


The Rev. Roy Gellatly, who has been teaching for two 
years in the interdenominational Trinity College in Biafra, 
told the board that the collapse of church union nego- 
tiations between Anglicans, Methodists and Presbyterians 
in 1965 may now be traced to the underlying political 
tensions in the country. 

All churches, Roman Catholic and Protestant, have 
joined in urging the use of negotiations rather than force 
to achieve reconciliation. 

The culture of Nigeria is permeated by a Muslim-pagan 
conflict in the north and a Christian-pagan conflict in the 
east, said Mr. Gellatly. He appealed to the board of 
missions to invest intellectually in that country. 

A careful appraisal of the whole situation was given by 
Dr. E. H. Johnson, overseas secretary. The massacre of 
30,000 Ibo people in Northern Nigeria last year, and the 
forcible return to the east of some 200,000 Ibos, who 
were dismissed and dispossessed, led to the eventual 
creation of Biafra, he stated. 

There has never been mutual trust between the federal 
officials and the eastern people. Biafrans says that the 
events of the past year justify their resolve to never again 
trust themselves to a government 400 miles away. Their 
basis of negotiation is a new relationship in which Biafra 
would have a political and military identity of its own. 

Since no outside government has recognized Biafra, 
and the Organization for African Unity (composed of 17 
states) has supported Lagos, bitterness in Biafra has re- 
sulted. 

The Rev. Walter McLean, who returned from Nigeria 
in June to become deputy director of Canada’s Centennial 
International Development Program, said that the situation 
in Nigeria was not acted upon internationally because it 
was regarded as a domestic matter. 

Yet the number massacred last year was greater than 
the total killed in the Israli-Arab conflict, and the number 
made homeless larger than the Middle East, Mr. McLean 
told the mission board. 

Canadian missionaries have been encouraged to remain 
in Biafra, and Rev. Russell Hall was to return after a 
month’s vacation to Lagos. * 
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By being impartial. 


That’s the big difference about Independ- 
ent Agents—they’reimpartial, since they 
aren’t tied to any one company. 
Independent agents represent many com- 
panies, and choose what they think best 
suits your needs. That’s the best way for 
you to buy insurance. 
WESTERN-BRITISH AMERICA deals 
only through Independent Agents, and 
together we offer you these benefits: the 
right policy at the right price, plus fast 
and fair claims service. 

Ask your agent for Western- British 
America protection. 


WESTERN 


qrnstt AMERIC, 
ASSURANCE 
GROUP 


WESTERN-BRITISH AMERICA 


ASSURANCE COMPANIES 


A Division of The Royal Insurance Group 


Leading Canadian /nsurers since 1833 for HOME, CAR and BUSINESS 


No draft dodger aid 


The board of evangelism and social 
service of The United Church of Can- 
ada recently offered a grant, from 
special funds, other than the missionary 
and maintenance fund, for Canadian 
volunteer groups who provide assis- 
tance for so-called “draft dodgers” from 
the United States. 

In view of wide publicity and wrong 
inference concerning that action, the 
executive of general council issued this 
statement: “Boards of the United 
Church are administrative and not 
policy-making. If a board of the church 
attempts, by public statements or other 
action, to commit the church to unde- 
clared policy, that board is acting ultra 
vires of its authority. 

“While the text of the board’s resolu- 
tion concerning the ‘draft dodgers’ may 
have been technically within its com- 
petence, the conclusions reasonably 
drawn by the public, from the ampli- 
fied reports given by board officials to 
the press (and given with undue haste 
for publication immediately prior to a 
meeting of the general council execu- 
tive) at least suggests policy which this 
executive does not approve. 

“The United Church of Canada has 
strongly criticised the war in Vietnam. 
It supports the rights of the conscien- 
tious objector — though the executive 
believes that, in such a democracy as 
the United States, the genuine conscien- 
tious objector can best make his wit- 
ness in his own land. The United 
Church, also, is willing to minister to 
human need, of draft dodger as of any 
other person, wherever need exists. 

“The United Church does not con- 
sider it the province of Canadian citi- 


THE PROCESSION at Murray Bay Protestant 
Church, Pointe-au-Pic, Que. prior to the 
100th anniversary service. The church was 
built for use of Anglican and Presbyterian 
summer visitors. Rev. Donald B. MacKay of 
the Church of St. David, Halifax, shown 
fourth from right, took part in the 
centennial service together with three 
Anglicans and the Roman Catholic curé, At 
the head of the procession are Erskine 
Buchanan of Montreal (in kilts) and Charles 
Taft of Cincinnati, church wardens. Behind 
them is the mayor of Pointe-au-Pic. 
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zens to proffer incitement or encour- 
agement for young Americans to break 
the laws of their own country. The 
executive of general council, therefore, 
instructs that no funds under its ad- 
ministration, or the boards of the 
church, be provided for this purpose.” 


BUDGET RECEIPTS 

At September 30a total of $1,041,- 
646 had been received from congre- 
gations for the general assembly’s 
budget, as compared to $1,021,584 
for the first nine months in 1966. 

Expenditures for that period were 
$1,550,038 in 1967, as against 
$1,523,413 in 1966. 7 - 


Income Tax Receipts 

In February of this year a notifica- 
tion of registration for each congrega- 
tion was mailed by the Department of 
National Revenue directly to the 
minister or if the charge was vacant, to 
the clerk of the session. This notifica- 
tion included the registration number 
assigned to each congregation and must 
appear on every receipt issued for 
donations received in 1967. 


Postal zones in cities 


Subscribers in nine metropolitan 
areas in Canada are asked to indicate 
the postal zone in which they live in 
renewing subscriptions to The Record. 

The cities of Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Quebec, Calgary, Edmonton, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver are now 
using postal zone numbers. Hamilton 
uses postal zone letters. 

Please include postal zone in any 
future change of address or other 
correspondence. 


CENTENNIAL PROJECT 


La 


AT THE W.A. CENTENNIAL TEA, in St. 
Andrew’s Church, Guelph, Ont., are, left, 
Tom, Mary and Anne Henderson, fifth 
generation members; Mrs. Norman MacDon- 

ald, centre, daughter of former minister Rev. 
J.C. Smith; and the present minister, right, 
Rey. Forbes Thomson. 
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“Why doesn’t my Daddy come home?” 


__ Little Chu in Vietnam doesn’t know what war is all about. All she knows 
is that once she was happy. Her daddy worked in the rice paddies while her 
mother baked soft bread and spicy meat. 


Then one day her mother screamed, guns fired, flames ate up the house. 
Chu grabbed her mother’s hand and they ran. Later that evening she was 
hungry, and her mother said hush when she asked, “why doesn’t Daddy come 
home?” Chu’s mother brought her to our orphanage at Nha Trang, begging 
us to give her little girl help—a place to sleep, some rice, shelter from the guns. 


Christian Children’s Fund is pledged to assist these innocent victims of 
tragedy. And yet Chu is only one example of the terror that comes with war. 
For only $12 a month you can sponsor a boy or girl like Chu in the countries 
listed below, receiving your child’s picture, life history, the privilege of 
correspondence—plus a deep personal satisfaction. 

Since 1938 North American sponsors have found this to be an intimate, 
person-to-person way of sharing their blessings with youngsters around the 
world. Little Chu and children like her desperately need your love. Won’t 
you help? Today? 

Sponsors are urgently needed this month for children in Africa, Korea, 
Formosa, India, Brazil, and Hong Kong. 


MAKE THIS YOUR PERSONAL 


CENTENNIAL 
YEAR 
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Receipts for Income Tax Are Issued Promptly 


= = CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA-~ 7 


r 
i 1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 7, CANADA Pal t= i 
I | wish to “sponsor” a boy (J girl (1) for CCF is experienced, eff- ee i 
| ; cient, economical and 5 
GNEMVCAL Tein reer ara ceRer i oeavor eames ota: conscientious. Approved : 
| (Name Country ) by the Income Tax § 
I will pay $12 a month ($144 a year). Branch of the Dept. of 
| Enclosed is payment for the Revenue, Ottawa, | 
full year (J first month [J approved by U.S. State 
| 7 53 : Department Advisory | 
I cannot “sponsor” a child but want Commission on Voluntary 
i fombeloe Dye Sivan ware ee ee accent Foreign Aid, member of | 
the Foreign Missions 
| Name........... Ti Se its, MOR pete . Division of the National =ae* 5 
Council of Churches. Christian Children’s 
| Address... a: ORR erro ates Fund assists over 76,000 children in | 
: more than 700 Homes and projects in 
| Places. 2a és coeeet|s (Provinces ot. ter over 50 countries. 
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Presbyterian College 


Graduates from all parts of Canada 
gathered in Montreal during the last 
week of September to celebrate the 
100th anniversary of the Presbyterian 
College. Three distinguished leaders in 
the field of theological education, Dean 
C. R. Feilding of Trinity College, Tor- 
onto, Dean S. B. Frost of McGill, and 
Dr. Walter Wagoner of the Graduate 
Theological Union of Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, delivered addresses on current 
colleges and seminaries. 


A lighter note was struck at a cen- 
tennial banquet held in Knox Crescent 
Kensington Church. on the evening of 
September 27, when more than 200 
heard Dr. C. Ritchie Bell recall some 
of the notable achievements of the 
college and pay tribute to its founders 
and benefactors. Greetings from The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada were 
conveyed by Dr. J. Logan-Vencta, 
moderator of the 93rd general assem- 
bly. Dr. Nathaniel Parker, principal 
emeritus of McMaster Divinity School, 
gave a light-hearted series of reminis- 
cences of the Calvinistic Baptist 
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PLANS TO RAISE $5,500,000 in the National Development Fund appeal this month 

were completed at a recent meeting. Management committee members are shown, at the 
church offices: left, R. R. Merifield, Q.C., regional chairman; David H. Wishart, regional 
chairman; Rev. David Walker, regional vice-chairman; Dr. L. H. Fowler, clerk of assembly; 
R. M. Richardson, regional chairman; Dr. H. F. Davidson, secretary, board of stewardship 
and budget; H. M. Jackson, national vice-chairman; Dr. F. G. Stewart, national vice- 
chairman; Hamilton Cassels, Q.C., advance gifts chairman; Dr. J. Alan Munro, executive 
vice-chairman; Dr. John Wevers; T. C. Kinnear, honorary treasurer; lan D. Davidson; 

and Rev. Basil E. Howell, comptroller. (G. Maxwell Bell, national chairman, and other 


members from distant cities are not shown.) 


church which he had attended as a boy 
in the state of Mississippi. 


Development fund 


In hundreds of Presbyterian congre- 
gations this month visitation teams will 


PRINCIPAL ROBERT LENNOX is seen (left) at the centennial convocation of the 
Presbyterian College, Montreal, with the five who received honorary DD's! Dr J Hs Ziegler, 
executive director of the American Association of Theological Schools, who gave the 
address,Dr. C. R. Feilding, Dr. S. B. Frost, Dr. N. H. Parker and Dr. W. D. Wagoner. 
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A Christmas Greeting To Your Friends 
Colour photographs of our church in action are featured in this newly designed 
calendar. Send it to your friends or use it to raise funds for your group. 


Every home should have a Presbyterian calendar. Fifty-cents each, reduction 
Ul Eolutln of 25 or more. Christmas greeting envelopes — .25 for packet 
of 10. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH CALENDAR 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario 
Please* send ime; (neretat ene eee Presbyterian Calendars 


packets Christmas Greeting envelopes. 
Payment must accompany orders under $5.00. 


bring the National Development Fund 
message to households of members and 
adherents. 

Dinner rallies or other special 
events in most centres of Fund activity 
will signal the send-off to the $5,500,- 
000 campaign. It aims to meet urgent 
needs for major development in the 
church’s six main areas of concern. 

Advancement of the ministry, edu- 
cation and training, research and 
development, home missions, overseas 


missions and church extension — all 
have something at stake for every 
Presbyterian. 


In many congregations the visitor 
teams are allied with the Every Person 
Visitation program. 

At the send-off events, the visitor 
teams of two members each will get 
their final briefings in advance of their 
calls. In most congregations, these are 
to take place at homes of assigned 
prospects on NDF Visitation Sunday, 
November 19. 
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YOU WERE 
ASKING 


I have read the report of the 

Committee on the Revision 
of the Book of Praise in the 1967 
Acts and Proceedings of Assem- 
bly. How come that 217 hymns 
were “retired” from the present 
book without consulting the 
people? 


A Ask your presbytery clerk, 

not me. As stated in the 
report, the list of suggested “‘re- 
tirements” was sent by the com- 
mittee to every presbytery in the 
church. It was the presbytery’s 
decision, in Presbyterian proce- 
dure, what to do. Some sent the 
list to every congregation for an 
opinion; your presbytery evi- 
dently didn’t do so, or, if it did, 
nothing was done at the congre- 
gational level. The assembly of 
1967 gave approval to the com- 
mittee’s list of 217, revised from 
234 in the light of the returns 
from the presbyteries. 


I note in the report of the 

committee (see the previous 
question) some comment upon 
missionary hymns. Please ampli- 
fy. 


A We have too few missionary 

hymns in the present book, 
and what we have, in some 
hymns, is of antiquated phrasing. 
Some are too geographical. The 
idea of “mission” in the church 
can no longer be expressed by 
“India’s coral strand.” We need 
hymns without geography, power- 
ful, let’s-get-with-it hymns. Stew- 
ardship, baptism, Lord’s Supper, 
are also subjects in which 
new hymns are much needed. 
The committee (address Dr. Wm. 
Fitch, Knox Presbyterian Church, 
630 Spadina Avenue, Toronto 4) 
will welcome your suggestions — 
and will be eager to consider 
brand-new hymns. 


Send questions to: Rev. Dr. L. 
H. Fowler, 174 Yonge St. S., 
Aurora, Ont. Include name and 
address, for information only. 
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BU sexs youre. 
400 million strong! 


PME leads the way with permanent 


life insurance for the clergy at rates 


8.8% to 41.2% lower than any other company! 


We’re celebrating our 250th birthday this year—with 
new policies that save you money. Matter of fact, we 
were founded in 1717, which makes the Fund 59 years 
older than the United States of America. But we’re 
young. Many new young men have joined us. The 
Fund has added computer facilities to speed claims, 
loans and applications. 


And as we have grown, the Fund has become stronger: 
$400 million in life insurance in force. That’s much 
more than any other “clergy oriented” insurance 
company. The Fund is non-denominational and insures 
clergymen of all faiths. We insure your wife and 
children too at the same low rates. 


One new policy starts a 20-year-old theolog, or 
clergyman, off with almost $20,000 worth of permanent 
life insurance for only $33.33 a year for the first five 
years. It’s called the ‘‘Family Security Policy.” The 
premiums gradually increase as you grow in your 
ministry, and your income goes up. Then they level 
off at a modest rate. You ought to find out about it. 
Why not fill out the coupon below and mail it. There’s 
no obligation, and complete information will be 

sent without delay. 


Presbyterian 
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LIFE INSURANCE 


: PR 117 
Home Office: 1809 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 19103 +S. Carson Wasson, D.D., Pres, 


In Canada: 213 Bloor Bldg., 57 Bloor St., W., Toronto 5, Ontario 
Please send me information about the insurance rates and policies offered by 
the Fund. 
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Heavy gauge sterling silver contacts go into the 
consoles of all our electro-pneumatic organs. We 
know from experience that silver provides the 
most reliable contacts—even the oxide is a good 
conductor! Add the Casavant ‘‘tracker touch’’ and 
you have some of the reasons why Casavant con- 
soles are preferred by more organists. They de- 
liver the touch, the response, and the flexibility 
organists look for. 

Shown regulating this one is Richard Chicoine. 

A technician with several years experience at 
Casavant, Richard is the fourth generation of his 
family to employ his creative efforts on Casavant 
organs. At Casavant the art of organ building is 
passed on from father to son .. . growing with 
every step and assisted by the very best produc- 
tion methods. Tonally, we're very traditional. 
Otherwise, we're as modern as modern technol- 
ogy. This is what makes a Casavant your best 
investment. 


Casavant Freres 


LIMITEE 


ST. HYACINTHE, QUEBEC, CANADA 


C. H. PERRAULT, president and general manager + L.\. PHELPS, tonal director 


CHURCH CAMEOS 


@ At the October Communion in Mar- 
garet Rodger Memorial Church, La- 
chute, Que., a lectern was dedicated, 
given by Mrs. Albert Hills. 


@ Bibles were given to Bethel Church, 
Prices’ Corners, Ont., by Mrs. Glen 
Simpson in memory of Mrs. Percy 
May. 

@ St. Andrew’s Church, Hillsburgh, 
Ont., received candle-holders in mem- 
ory of John McFee from Mrs. McFee 
and family. 


@ A pulpit was given to Knox Church, 
Binbrook, Ont., in memory of Clarence 
Murphy and his parents, by Mrs. 
Murphy. 

@ A joint Hungarian-English language 
service was held on rally day in Pleas- 
ant Ridge Church, Brantford, Ont., 
when certificates of recognition were 
presented to the church school teachers, 
and copies of The Record to the last 
Communicants class. 


@ A new entrance to Rockway Church, 
Ont., was dedicated at the 158th 
anniversary service. 

@ At the 10th anniversary service of 
Kitimat Church, B.C., a Communion 
table runner was presented by the 
ladies’ aid. On the same day two trees 
given by the young people were dedi- 
cated. 

@ As part of the rally day service of 
Knox Church, Iroquois, Ont., a lectern 
given by the session was dedicated. 


@ At Union Presbyterian Church, Mira 
Ferry, N.S., a framed photo of the late 
Rev. Dr. J. A. MacInnis was presented. 
Moderator of general assembly in 
1952, Dr. MacInnes was minister for 
33 years at Orillia, Ont. He was a 
native of Mira Ferry and a member of 
that congregation. The photo was un- 
veiled by his daughter Jean of Oshawa, 
Ont. The Rev. E. S. Hales of Thed- 
ford, Ont. conducted Communion 
assisted by the student, R. Beverley. 


# A memorial book in memory of J. 
L. MacIntyre, an elder, was dedicated 
at the 110th anniversary service at 
Union Church, Mira Ferry, N.S. 
sermon preached in 1857 by Dr. Hugh 
MacLeod was given the congregation 
by his grandson, Hugh MacLeod of 
Sydney. Dr. MacLeod was moderator 
of general assembly in 1877, and 
minister at Mira Ferry for 35 years. 
m At Drummond Hill Presbyterian 
Church, Niagara Falls, Ont., the 
theatre-type seats that have been in 
use since the church was built in 1888 
have been replaced with oak pews. 

@ A Centennial service was held at 
Ailsa Craig Church, Ont., with the 
sermon preached by a former minister, 
Prof. James D. Smart, now of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. 
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Last year, the Sisters 

of the Congregation of Notre Dame 

ran off all their magazine and international 
correspondence on their Gestetner 201 
Offset and stencil duplicators. 

They saved themselves $3,015.28. 


Maybe you should be running things 
yourself too. 


The Order of the Congregation of Notre Dame, one of the oldest 
orders in Canada, sends its sisters to teach in kindergartens and 
colleges all over the world. And to keep a world wide religious order 
running smoothly places the same demands on office equipment as it 
would in a large international business concern. From ‘head office’ 
has to come tons of printed letters, circulars, memos and reports. 
The sisters find that they can run off the monthly magazine, a 2-color, 
14 page effort to send to Japan or Chile for 40% less than the cost 
if they paid a printer to do it. 

Sister Goodman, who is in charge of the printing department says, 
“It’s very simple to run really. Why even | do it easily.’ (At the 
secretarial school in Montreal, the sisters give all their students 
special instruction in Gestetner operation, because ‘‘you find so many 
Gestetners in offices these days.’’) 

Sister Arcand, the Bursar General, likes the idea of having their 
own printing department. ‘‘C’est merveilleux!’’ says she, ‘‘And we're 
more than satisfied with the quality of printing as well as the cost.” 

That's how the Sisters of the Congregation of Notre Dame are 
running things. Maybe you can learn a lesson from them. Write 
Gestetner, 849 Don MilNs Road, Don Mills, Ontario. And get started. 


Gesledner 


The people who can help you run things yourself. 


THE CORNERSTONE for the relocated 

St. Andrew’s Church, Whitby, Ont., was laid 
Oct. 1. Left, D. A. Wilson, elder; Mrs. 

F. H. M. Irwin, and Miss A. M. Wilson, 
represent families connected with the 
Presbyterian Church in the area for about 
150 years. 


WISHART CAMPBELL, well-known 
Canadian singer, shared in the services at 
Orillia Presbyterian Church on Sept. 24. In 
the morning he introduced his most recent 
composition “‘Heavenly Voices’’, inspired by 
a walk across the hills of Islay, Scotland, 
where he now lives, and where his father, 
the late Rev. Dr. Neil Campbell, was born. 
Before a congregation of 2,000 in the 
evening Mr. Campbell participated in a 
choral and organ recital of works by Canadian 
compsers. He is shown here with William 
McEachern, chairman of the centennial 
committee, and Rev. Eric Beggs, who 
dedicated a centennial carillon and other 
memorial gifts. 


AT THE 112TH anniversary of Duff Church, 
Largie, Ont., on Sept. 24, a baptismal font 
was presented by Alexander, Clarence and 
Dr. Finlay G. Stewart, shown beginning 
second from the left. At far left is the 
minister, Rev. Stanley Andrews. The font 
was made by Alexander Stewart, and 

Dr. Stewart was the anniversary preacher. 


THE MORTGAGE of Westminster Church, 
Scarborough, Ont., was burned on Sept. 24 
by the YPS, who conducted the service. 

In the foreground is Tom Bell, president. The 
ceremony marked the payment of the last 

of three mortgages and a bank loan. 


ST. ANDREW’S CHURCH, TRENTON, Ont., 
has been extended and new church school 
rooms added. A tower was taken down to 
make way for the changes, The presbytery 
dedicated the additions to the building on 
Sept. 26. 


oe 


DRIVING TO THE PIONEER SERVICE at St. Andrew’s Church, Allenford, Ont., is the 
minister, Rev. D. Archibald, and his family. At the service, conducted in the manner of 


Presbyterian worship 100 years ago, an offering was received for new pews, dedicated on 
the 93rd anniversary, Sept. 24. 
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PLAQUES in memory of Rev. Daniel Ward 
Eastman, first minister of North Pelham 
Church, Ont., were dedicated at the 139th 
anniversary. Shown are, left, Wilfred 
Yungblut, session clerk; Hagar Horton, 
elder, Mrs. Florence Disher, Dr. W. Stanford 
Reid, guest preacher, and Rev. R. J. Wray, 
minister. 


CAMERON CHURCH, near Alvinston, Ont., 
marked the 100th anniversary of the 
congregation’s formation on Sept. 10. 
Rev. A. K. Campbell, grandson of a founder, 


was the guest preacher. The minister is 
Rev. H. L. Jost. 


A REPLICA of the old Knox Church, near 
Brookdale, Man., was erected using some 
of the original stone, and placed atop this 
monument, bearing a plaque in memory 
of the pioneers of Creeford district. 


PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 


Sas ae 


RECORDINGS 


Christmas Gifts 


@ Ever have gift problems at Christ- 
mas? Well, now is the time to think 
about that list of yours! What about 
records? Here are a few personal sug- 
gestions. 

One of the distinguished English 
visitors to Canada for the second 
International Congress of Organists, 
held in August successively in London, 
Ontario, Toronto, Ottawa and Mont- 
real, was David Willcocks, Director of 
Music at King’s College, Cambridge. 
His choir of 16 boys and 14 men is 
recognized as one of the most delight- 
ful to listen to anywhere. Their many 
recordings — ranging from Bach 
Motets and Tudor-period anthems to 
Handel cantatas, Anglican services and 
the music of Herbert Howells and 
Vaughan Williams, are most expertly 
executed musically. Technically, the 
astounding acoustics of the 15th cen- 
tury chapel in which the choir sings 
are brilliantly used. 

I recommend specially the 1964 
Christmas Eve Festival of the Nine 
Lessons and Carols (Argo ZRG 5450) 
and the Evensong for Ash Wednesday 
(Argo ZRG 5365). The Ash Wednes- 
day Service includes the incredible 
Miserere by Gregorio Allegri — a 
16th century work which was intended 
to be the exclusive property of the 
Sistine Chapel in Rome, and was, until 
Mozart heard it there, and copied it 
down from memory afterwards. You 
will travel far before you hear a boy 
soprano take high c as beautifully as 
on this disc. 

If you are interested in history your- 
self, or want to share the mood of 
stirring days with older children, a re- 
cent Masterworks release from Colum- 
bia, J can hear it now 1919-1949 by 
newsman and opinion-maker Ed. R. 
Murrow (D3L 366) will be a worth- 
while buy. 

Last month I reviewed the Robert 
Shaw Chorale recording of Messiah. 
Ordinarily I would not take a second 
look at a disc of “folksy” early Amer- 
ican hymns and therefore I seem to 
be the very person at whom Sing to 
the Lord, the Chorale’s new Dyna- 
groove disc (LSC 2942) is aimed. It 
is more than just another collection — 
take it as another Robert Shaw 
Chorale record, and try it yourself. 

The spoken word on disc can be a 
very distinctive Christmas gift and 
Caedmon Records have a comprehen- 
sive catalogue which gives details of 
poetry, literature, drama, foreign lan- 
guage, biblical, religious, documentary 
and children’s records. This catalogue 
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FALSE TEETH 


Chewing Efficiency 
Increased up to 35% 


Clinical tests prove you can now 
chew better—make dentures average 
up to 35% more effective —if you 
sprinkle a little FASTEETH on your 
FASTEETH is the alkaline 
(non-acid) powder that holds false 
teeth more firmly so they feel more 
comfortable. No gummy, gooey, pasty 
taste. Doesn’t sour. Checks denture 


plates. 


PRAYER“ 
IN MY LIFE 


WITNESSES BY PERSONS IN VARIOUS VOCATIONS 
EDITED BY SULON G. FERREE 


breath. Get FASTEETH Powder to- 


day at drug counters everywhere. 


An Olympic champion, an airplane pilot, a doctor, 
a chaplain, and others . . . from different walks of 
life, different denominations, different nationalities 


MUSIC win, MESSAGE. 
: FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Hymn-books .for congregational use, Song . 


and Chorus Books, Solos, Duets, etc. 


EVANGELICAL 
241 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 1 


tell what prayer means in their lives. A compila- 
tion of addresses at the International Prayer Fellow- 
ship (1967) held at The Upper Room headquarters. 


80 pages, velour cover, gold stamped, $1.00 each, 
$10.00 per dozen, postpaid. 


Chetlaser hoor 


World’s most widely used daily devotional guide 


1908 Grand Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 37203 


PUBLISHERS 


Is your congregation on 
The Every Home Plan 


PRESBYTERIAN RECORD? 


the general assembly 
recommends the plan for 


If not, 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Homes Limited 
London, Ontario 
190 Wortley Rd. & 60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-432-1829 
Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


of the 


every congregation. 


DEMAND DOUBLED 


In Kenya last year the Bible Society distributed one million 
Scriptures. This year the Bible Society in Kenya has asked for two 
million copies of the Scriptures. 


Kenya is but one of the 150 countries in which the Bible 
Society is at work and where the great problem is to meet the 
unprecedented demand. 


Your help is urgently needed. 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Auxiliary of The British and Foreign Bible Society 
National Office, Suite 200, 1835 Yonge Street, Toronto 7 


NOW... 
RUGGED CHAIRS 
IN GLOWING 
COLOURS 


Mail this coupon today and 
receive your free literature 
illustrating this new 
STANFLEX chair in colour 
and also Standard Tube’s 
wide range of other 
economical furniture. 


|} STANFLEX 
{/ Stacking Chair 


Name 
Address 


Town Prov. 


STANDARD TUBE 
AND T. 1. LEMITED WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO 


So hear a great poet 
reading his work 
isan un orgettable 


experien Ce 


CAEDMON 
RECORDINGS 

| of the 
SPOKEN WORD 


The Shakespeare Recording Society 
The Theatre Recording Society 


As the leader in the field of spoken-word 
recordings for the past fourteen years, Caed- 
mon has added a third dimension to the 
printed page. With meticulous care that 
results im records of the finest technical 
quality, Caedmon has transcribed into excit- 
ing live performance great classics of liter- 
ture ranging from Biblical times to the 
present. Leading modern poets read their 
own poetry on Caedmon. Provocative people 
such as Frank Lloyd Wright, Bertrand Rus- 
sel, H. L. Mencken can be heard. Children’s 
classics combine the best of children’s litera- 
ture with perfect performance and enuncia- 
tion, The Shakespeare Recording Society 
productions are award-winning. The Theatre 
Recording Society has earned many impres- 
sive reviews. 


Write For Complete Catalog 


7” 


RECORD? 


uTHE L 


351 Yonge St., Toronto... 
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is available on application from A & A 
Records, 351 Yonge Street, Toronto. 
Apex Records must be running short 
of titles for Andres Segovia’s releases. 
The prolific guitar virtuoso (born 
Grenada, Spain, 1893), to whom the 
modern resurrection of his instrument 
is largely due, has upwards of 20 solo 
records to his very great credit. I have 
been listening to Segovia on Stage on 
Decca Gold Label (DL 10140), a 
charming collection of pieces from 
Purcell and Scarlatti via Bach and 
Handel to the contemporary English 
guitar authority, John Duarte. The 
Purcell selections include that intrigu- 
ing little item “A New Irish Tune”, 
which turns out to be the nursery 
thyme “Hush a-bye Baby”. Also in- 
cluded is a Rondo which is the theme 
of Benjamin Britten’s Variations and 
Fugue for Orchestra — popularly 
known as The Young Persons Guide 
to the Orchestra. The early music has 
been transcribed for guitar by Segovia 
himself and it is all performed with the 
gentle taste and grace for which this 

incomparable artist is renowned. 
Alan H. Cowle 


HOW GOD SPEAKS TO US, by the 
Board of Christian Education, The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada 

@ This lively booklet is a series of six 
discussions of the constantly relevant 
question of God’s communication with 
man. It is offered as a study-guide for 
groups of people prepared to grapple 
seriously with this all-important theme. 
While profound as an expression of 
what the word of God means in our 
reformed church tradition, the material 
is presented in a stimulating and under- 
standable way which should produce 
fruitful discussion and help to clear the 
way for a true hearing of what God 
is saying to us today. 

The chapter headings indicate the 
nature and direction of the discussions 
—‘He starts with us where we are,” 
“He uses the things of our life,” “He 
operates through messengers,” “Put 
that in writing .. .” “He can be mis- 
quoted,” “He keeps writing more let- 
ters.” 

May this interesting and exciting 
booklet be widely used. (Presbyterian 
Publications, 75c, five or more, 60c.) 


Eoin S. Mackay 


LET THE CHILDREN PAINT, 

Art in Religious Education, 

by Kathryn S. Wright 

@ “To discover or develop a medium 
of creative expression is exciting at 
any age but there is a special reason 


Representing 
the combined efforts 
of more than 
350 biblical scholars 


THE 
INTERPRETER ’S 
BIBLE 


Twelve volumes that translate vast bib- 
lical findings into practical preaching 
and teaching tools. In addition to the 
720 pages of General Articles on the 
Bible and each of the Testaments, 
there are numerous outline and top- 
ographical maps and the Exposition. 
Bound in dark blue cloth. Each vol- 
ume, $9.50 twelve-volume set, $97.50 
deluxe leather edition (in twelve-vol- 
ume sets only), $219.50 


THE 
INTERPRETER’ S 
DICTIONARY 

OF THE BIBLE 


This is the complete, illustrated bib- 
lical encyclopedia with clear and fas- 
cinating explanations of every person 
in the Bible or Apocrypha; every town, 
region, hill, and stream; plants and 
animals; objects; and the major doc- 
trines of the Bible. More than 7,500 
entries, more than 1,000 black-and- 
white illustrations, 32 pages of color 
illustrations, and 24 pages of color 
maps. 4-volume set, $48.75 


At your local bookstore 


ABINGDON PRESS 
G. R. Welch Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Exclusive Canadian Representative 
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for offering it to children of the first 
six grades.” Let The Children Paint 
presents a strong appeal for the use 
of painting as a creative activity with 
children. It helps develop a child’s 
feelings of acceptance, and he becomes 
involved as well as feeling free to ex- 
periment, learn who he is and discover 
the world around him. Practical help 
regarding procedures is given and a list 
of materials needed. Invaluable for 
primary and junior teachers and 
leaders, for personal use and _ the 
church library. (Welch, $4.95) 
Mabel M. Booth 


THE DEATH OF A PRESIDENT, 
by William Manchester 

@ This major work on the assassina- 
tion of President John F. Kennedy was 
widely publicized at the time of publi- 
cation. It is a carefully detailed 
description of the events ‘leading up to 
and following a deed that shocked the 
world. As such it is an_ historical 
volume that will be valued more highly 
as the years go by. (Fitzhenry and 
Whiteside, $12.50) 


THE LIVELY ACTS, the centennial 
year account of the missionary out- 
reach of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada 
@® To prepare a popular report of 
this kind is a tremendous task, and the 
editor, the Rev. R. Malcolm Ransom, 
has handled it well. We highly com- 
mend this lively account of the living 
word at work in the mission of our 
church at home and abroad. This 
booklet should be read by every Pres- 
byterian and made the basis of study 
for every Y.P.S. and adult group. 
An example of its style and insight 
is this introductory paragraph from 
the section on “Canadian Originals”: 
“The work of the churches among 
Indians of Canada is shifting from its 
early focus on ‘the Indian problem’ to 
a recognition of the situation as a 
problem: of Canadian society which 
will only be solved by Canadians as a 
whole, learning to see each other as 
fellow human beings, children of the 
one God, fellow citizens of the same 
country with differing needs but equal 
rights. The old era of paternalism is 
on the way out.” (Presbyterian Pub- 
lications, 50 cents). 


FARMER PREMIER, by E. C. Drury 


@ These are the memoirs of a country 
boy who rose to be Ontario’s premier 
in 1909-14, and who then lapsed into 
country obscurity. If his minute ac- 
counts of everyday life were not likely 
to be of some value to a future social 
historian, the reader might smile too 
often at his naiveté. Perhaps rural 
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PICTORIAL PLATES 


custom decorated, featuring an etch- 
ing-like reproduction of your church, 
hospital, school, etc., in handsome 
ceramic color fired into the glaze of 
these gold edge lined plates. These 
make cherished mementos of your 
favorite building. For special com- 
mittees, projects or occasions they 
offer an ideal solution. Wholesale 
prices. Organizations only. 


Write today for particulars 


CANADIAN ART CHINA 


LIMITED 
Box 361, Collingwood, Ont. 


P.R. 


OFFICIAL PIANO AND ORGAN, THE UNIVERSAL AND INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 1967 


.  AGitt 
To chertsh for 
“hears to come... 


AIT 


2). ELBE < 


MINTON C. JOHNSTON 
Tow the Litthest Cherub 
Was late for Christmas 


This heart-warming story combines 
fantasy and a fundamental theme of 
the gospel in just the right proportions 
to capture the attention of the entire 
family. There is humor and pathos here 
as the Littlest Cherub discovers one of 
the great truths of human experience. 
Recommended for adults, but easily 
read and explained to children. 32 
pages. Illustrated, $3.25 


At your local bookstore 


ABINGDON PRESS 
G. R. Welch Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Exclusive Canadian Representative 


CXD06/ 


The Sight and Sound of Fine Music... 


It’s the superb new Canadian made Baldwin 48C Church Organ. It’s a completely 
versatile instrument with two 61-note manuals, a 32-note pedalboard, and com- 
prehensive selection of voices, three pre-sets and a chorus control. A fine three- 
channel amplification system with separate channel controls ensures perfect 


balance and clarity of tone over the organ’s complete 
range. Experience the sight and sound of the Baldwin 48C. 
The Baldwin Piano Company (Canada) Limited, 


Downsview, Ontario. 


PIANOS 


BALDWIN 


ORGANS 


Write today to Dept. R-67-11 for full literature and 
arrange for a demonstration. 
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GIVE 
THE UPPER ROOM 
for CHRISTMAS 


One way to show your concern for 
loved ones and friends, and at the 
same time express sincere good 
wishes for a happy Christmas, is 
to send THE Upper Room. 


Single copies, mailed in colorful 
Christmas envelopes, mean far 
more and cost less than ordinary 
Christmas cards. Yearly subscrip- 
tions are a useful, year-long Christ- 
mas gift. 

Many who are familiar with THE 
Upper Room make a practice of 
wrapping a copy with each Christ- 
mas gift package. 

Cost of THz Uprrer Room is only 
10 cents per copy in lots of ten or 
more to one address. Christmas 
envelopes for remailing, 1 cent 


each. Yearly subscriptions $1.00. 
Order NOW from 


Une Usoer Root 


The world’s most widely used daily devotional guide 
38 Languages—45 Editions 
1908 Grand Ave. Nashville, Tenn. 37203 


' Order 


and 


BOOKS 


all church supplies from 
PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 
: 52 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
SANCTUARY LAMPS 
ENGRAVED PLATES 
COLLECTION PLATES 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICES 
BRASS & BRONZE 
MEMORIAL PLAQUES 
Catalogues on request 
(State which required) 

** hills” 


METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. 
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readers will find more entertainment in 
this account of his life than politicians. 
Honesty is one of the writer’s strong 
points. (McClelland and Stewart, $6) 

T. M. Bailey 


THE NEWS GAME, 

by Roy Greenaway 

@ The author retells the stories that 
he reported for the Toronto Daily Star 
in the period from 1918 to 1965. In 
doing so he covers an era that includes 
Sir Frederick Banting, the bank robber 
Norman “Red” Ryan, and many news- 
worthy figures. (Clarke, Irwin, $4.95) 


THE SEASONS OF LIFE, 
by Paul Tournier 


@ A _ noted psychiatrist compares 
man’s life to nature’s seasons, looking 
at the joy and pain encountered at 
each stage of life in the light of Chris- 
tian faith. As always, Dr. Tournier’s 
simple but meaningful writing reflects 
his own deep faith. (Ryerson, $2.25) 


YOUTH NEWS 


GREG FANNING of Ist Calgary Boys’ 
Brigade of St. Andrew’s Church, won first 
prize for his age group in a nation-wide 
centennial scrapbook contest. Presenting the 
trophy is Miss Ruby Walker, deaconess. As 
a centennial project the lst Calgary 
Company choir entertains monthly at 
nursing homes and hospitals. 


PERSONALS 


PADRE W. A. YOUNG of the faculty of 
the Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph 
Ont., and of the University of Guelph, 
retired at the end of September. Dr. B. C. 
Matthews, left, university vice-president, 
presented a gift to Dr. Young. 


Miss United Appeal in Toronto this 
year is a member of Cooke’s Presby- 
terian Church, Miss Arlene Day. She 
was chosen from nominees from 12 
collegiates. 


® Mr. Ronald McGraw returned to 
Calabar last month after a holiday in 
Saskatchewan. His wife is staying in 
Northern Ireland while awaiting devel- 
opments in Biafra. 


& The Rev. Cecil Kirk attended the 
Urban Training Centre for Christian 
Mission in Chicago, Sept. 25 - Oct. 20, 
and took a course on inner city and 
high rise apartment work. As part of 
the training he was sent out with $6 
and a coat to exist in the inner city 
for four days. Mr. Kirk will open ser- 
vices in the lower mall of Flemingdon 
Park, south of the church offices in 
Don Mills, on Oct. 29. 


BOYS’ BRIGADE members from Bermuda visited Ottawa and Montreal, Expo 67, and spent 
a week in camp near St. Sauvere, Que., with the Montreal Battalion of the Boys’ Brigade. 
Cecil Downs, left, captain of the 1st Bermuda Company, is shown shaking hands with 

J. Howard Richardson, Captain of the 1st Montreal Company, Town of Mount Royal 


Presbyterian Church. 
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& The Rev. Russell Hall and his wife 
returned to Lagos, Nigeria in mid- 
October, after a holiday here. 


& Mrs. Murray Ross and her two 
children arrived in Canada from Nige- 
ria in October. Her husband, the arch- 
itect, is in Lagos for the time being. 


& The Rev. Brian Penny and his wife 
are taking advanced studies on Africa 
at Hartford, Connecticut while await- 
ing the opportunity for taking up their 
appointments to Biafra. 

& The Rev. Moti Lall and his wife, 
from Gwalior, India, were visitors in 
Canada this fall after an evangelistic 
tour of Guyana and Surinam. 


> On a scholarship from Knox 
Church, Ottawa, the Rev. George 
Sukhdeo of Better Hope, Guyana, is 
in Canada. 


& Mr. and Mrs. John Reoch have 
been appointed to the Bhil field in 
India. A son of the Rev. Alan Reoch 
and an engineer, Mr. Reoch will work 
with Roger Horrell in economic devel- 
opment. 


& Rev. Dr. J. L. W. McLean of Vic- 
toria, B.C. has returned from New 
Zealand where he preached for two 
months in St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church, Wellington. In September he 
travelled to Australia and spoke at 
their general assembly. 


HERE’S AN IDEA 


A coffee break with a difference was 
introduced in the Presbyterian Church in 
Orillia, Ontario, this fall. 

Every Wednesday morning until Christ- 
mas people are invited to the church for 
coffee at 10.30. Each week a brief presen- 
tation will be made on the theme ‘Know 


your Community.” 

The series began with a talk by Major 
Isabel Post on the town council. During 
succeeding Wednesdays presentations will 
be made of the Big Brother Association, 
Alcoholics Anonymous, the Inter-Faith Coun- 
cil and other local organizations. 

After a ten minute talk opportunity is 
given for questions and discussion. 


PRESBYTERIAN MEN 


An _ outstanding 
man of the church 
from Dundas, On- 
Car O sels tt 11'S 
month’s PM _per- 
sonality. 

George W. Stutt, 
a design draftsman 
with BLH-Bertram 
Ltd., manufactur- 
ers of heavy indus- 
trial equipment, has 
GEORGE W. STUTT made a_ distinct 
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contribution to PM. In the film The 
PM Story he plays a major role as the 
discussion leader. As a result, he has 
been a pattern for many who were in- 
fluenced to accept the training instruc- 
tion offered in the PM manuals. 

George is past-president of the 
Hamilton PM council and is now 
secretary of the Hamilton-London 
Synod council. He strongly believes in 
the importance and significance of the 
PM program. And as a business man 
he realizes the opportunity that comes 
to men to witness and has proved for 
himself the worth of the training man- 
uals. In his home church of Knox, 
Dundas, he is session clerk and assis- 
tant church school superintendent. Art, 
photography, lettering, lawn bowling 
and little theatre are interests that 
occupy George’s leisure time. 

During World War II George served 
in the RCAF in England and India. 
He and his wife, Grace, are the 
parents of two teen-age boys, Robert 
and David. 


From Hollywood, California, the 
theme speaker for two of this year’s 
conferences of Presbyterian Men came 
with powerful and inspiring addresses. 

Rev. Dr. Louis H. Evans, who was 
for 12 years minister of one of the 
world’s largest Presbyterian churches, 
spoke at Keswick and Banff on “Good 
News for a New Age.” 


Dr. Evans, in answer to a question, 
said that there were many devoted 
Christians among the actors and 
actresses in Hollywood. Unfortunately 
the communications media publicize 
the sensational and sordid. The divorce 
rate in Hollywood is no higher than 
elsewhere in the U.S.A., he stated. 

Regarding publicity for the church, 
Dr. Evans said that too often the 
church goes after publicity like a beg- 
gar with a tin cup, instead of approach- 


conferences at Keswick and Banff was 
Rev. Dr. Louis H. Evans, outstanding 
American Presbyterian. 


WHY NOT WEAR 
YOUR OWN 
TARTAN? 


Imported authentic Scottish tartans avail- 
able by the yard or as scarves, ties, sashes, 
skirts, kilts, etc. Sample low price: Men’s 
Tartan Ties in any tartan only $1.89. We 
like hunting up rare tartans. 


Try us. 


The Wee Tartan Shoppe 
257 Dundas Street 
Woodstock, Ontario 
Tel. 519-537-7852 


KNITTERS! 


ip ya 


AT ed ot pt pe, So 


Frey 


tia, 


Order by mail, 


QUALITY 
YARNS! oxser vy, ma 


BULKY WOOL 4 ply bulky, ideal for 49¢ 
sweaters andrugs100% purewool 2 oz. skein 


KNITTING WORSTED 4 ply double 59¢ 
knitting wt. 100% pure wool 2 oz. skein 


FINGERING BLEND 3 ply 29¢ 
wool / acetate / nylon 1 oz. skein 


Satisfaction guaranteed Or 1 Ors, 
i i eed or 
money refunded. for $1.00 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY FOR SAMPLES 


@ 49 Metcalfe St., 
Dept. PR367 
| St. Thomas, Ontario. 


fi enclose 25¢. Please rush samples and & 
details of your complete selection of hand §j 
B knitting yarns. 


| 
F Namie, een eee Sete ol atacin bul seees i 
| AAAreSS Stace eaareuticers: Haarotscs: centayabegetetonete axe ale ore | 
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GROUP SECRETARIES! 


Please write for information about our 
Special Group Discount Plan. 
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y FOREVER 
FRESH 
AND 
LOVELY 


Schulmerich® 
Bells 

Will Ring 
Triumphant 
through 
the Years 


How wonderful to remember a 
loved one, not inanimately, but 
in the living resonance, the pure- 
toned beauty and majesty of 
Schulmerich Bells! . . . Or, what 
a sovereign gift from you to 
your church, in your own name, 
in your own lifetime! Appropri- 
ate plaque, if desired. Inexpen- 
sive. Write for information and 
brochure. 


SCHULMERICH 


CARILLONS, INC. 
Suite 412, Dept. 2997 
77 York St., Toronto 2, 
Canada. 


_ A MEMORIAL 


PM continued 


TYPICAL of the many young men who 
attended this year’s PM conference are 
these, shown at Banff. 


ing the media of radio and television 
with the offer to purchase top priority 
time. Laymen should devote them- 
selves to supporting the church in its 
approach, the speaker proposed. 

The message of the church is one 
to comfort the irritated and to irritate 
the comfortable, Dr. Evans told Pres- 
byterian Men. 

In his addresses to the three confer- 
ences this year, including the earlier 
one at Truro, William B. Cross chal- 
lenged men to cease being “frozen 
assets” and to become bearers of “the 
good news” in their everyday lives, 
Mr. Cross is chairman of the admin- 
istrative council. 

Roy Hamilton, national director of 
PM, reported registration of 316 at 
Keswick, Ontario, and 88 at Banff. 
Both were September conferences. At 
the May conference in Truro 140 men 
registered. 


— Photos by Neil MacDonald 


A MUSICAL INTERLUDE at the Banff conference, led by elder Norman MacDonald and 


Rey. Ivan Gamble, both of Kamloops, B.C. 
IN MEMORIAM — 


ACKERMAN, ALFRED SIDNEY, 71, 
elder, Willowdale Church, Ont., Aug. 23. 

CARMICHAEL, HENRY G., 89, elder, 
St. Andrew’s Church, Windsor, Ont., Sept. 


17. 

CLELAND, BERT, elder, Knox Church, 
Listowel, Ont., Aug. 12. 

DUMINY, FRANCOIS R., 85, 
Knox Church, Ottawa, Sept. 28. 

FORSYTHE, ALBERT EDWARD, 87, 
former treasurer, St. David’s Church, Nia- 
gara Falls, Ont., Sept. 20. 

FORSTER, THEODORE, elder and 
Sunday school Superintendent, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Hanover, Ont., Oct. 5. 

KIELLEY, CHARLES REX., elder, Zion 
Church, Charlottetown, P.E.I., Aug. 4. 

LAMPMAN, GEORGE K., elder, Knox 
Church, Kincardine, Ont., Sept. 11. 


elder, 


MARSHALL, MRS. JOHN A., 80, life 
member, W.M.S., Westminster-St. Paul’s 
Church, Guelph, Ont., Sept. 21. 

McFARLANE, JOHN, elder and former 
board chairman, Morningside Church, 
Toronto. 

MOORES, MRS. R. T., Hopewell, N.S., 
widow of the Rev. R. T. Moores, Sept. 2. 

MUNRO, MRS. J. A. (Donelda), wife of 
Rev. Dr. J. A. Munro, in Toronto, Oct. 9. 

PHILLIPS, MRS. JESSIE FRASER, 79, 
life member of W.M.S., St. Andrew’s 
Church, King City, Ont., Sept. 24. 

RIVERS, CLYDE, 81, elder, St. Andrew’s 
Church, New Glasgow, N.S., Aug. 18. 

SHARP, JOHN H., 72, elder, Alexandra 
Church, Brantford, Ont., Sept. 17. 

TAMBLING, WILLIAM THOMAS, 78, 
elder, St. Andrew’s Church, Southampton, 
Sept. 26. 


NOTE: Material for this column should 
include name, age, office, church connection 
and date of death, and be sent within two 
weeks. 
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BIBLE READINGS 


I Kings 17: 8-16 
I Kings 17: 17-24 
I Kings 18: 
I Kings 18: 21-29 
I Kings 18: 30-39 
I Kings 18: 41-46 
I Kings 19: 9-16 
I Kings 21: 1-16 
Luke 12: 49-59 

Luke 13: 10-17 

Luke 13: 18-22 


November 20 
November 21 
November 22 
November 23 
November 24 
November 25 
November 26 
November 27 
November 28 
November 29 
November 30 


November 1 — I Kings 8: 44-53 
November 2 — I Kings 8: 54-61 
November 3 — I Kings 9: 1-9 
November 4 — I Kings 10: 1-10 
November 5 — I Kings 12: 1-11 
November 6 — Luke 12: 1-7 
November 7 — Luke 12: 8-12 
November 8 — Luke 12: 13-21 
November 9 — Luke 12: 22-30 
November 10 — Luke 12: 31-40 
November 11 — Psalm 46 
November 12 — Luke 12: 41-48 
November 13 — 2 Peter 1: 1-9 
November 14 — 2 Peter 1: 10-15 
November 15 — 2 Peter 1: 16-21 
November 16 — 2 Peter 2: 1-9 
November 17 — 2 Peter 2: 17-22 
November 18 — 2 Peter 3: 1-10 
November 19 — 2 Peter 3: 11-18 


Anniversaries 


134th — St. Andrew’s, Cobourg, Ont., Oct. 
15, (Rev. G. Malcolm). 


130th — Duff’s, Puslinch, Ont., Oct. 15, 
(Rev. L. H. Nanson). 


126th — Chalmers’, Walpole, Ont., Sept. 17, 
(Rev. G. Taylor-Munro). 


124th — Knox, Binbrook, Ont. Oct. 1, 
(Rev. S. J. Lookman). 


121st —St. Paul’s, Carluke, Ont., Oct. 22, 
(Rev. S. J. Lookman). 


119th — Knox, Agincourt, Ont., Oct. 29, 
(Rev. J. Forbes). 


105th — Rockwood, Ont., Sept. 24, (Rev. 
D. R. Sinclair). 


103rd —St. Andrew’s, Fenelon Falls, Ont. 
Oct. 8, (Rev. E. G. MacDonald). 


75th —Bethel, Price’s Corners, Ont., Sept. 
10, (Rev. W. Maddock). 


9th — Greenbrier, Brantford, Ont., Nov. 5, 
(Rev. D. Black). 


CHURCH CALENDAR 


INDUCTIONS 


Boulardarie, N.S., Rev. Murdock J. MacRae, 
Sept. 26. 

Cobourg, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. George Malcolm, 
Aug. 16. 

Montague, P.E.I., Rev. J. H. Bishop, Sept. 26. 

London, Knollwood Park, Ont., Rev. T. A. 
Duke, Sept. 12. 

St. Catharines, St. Andrew’s (Merritt St.) Rev. 
J. Bruce Robertson, Aug. 30. 

Winnipeg, St. James, Man., Rev. T. A. Pollock, 
Sept. 29. 


RECOGNITIONS 
Brantford, Pleasant Ridge, Ont., Rev. Sandor 
Meszaros, Sept. 24. 
Estevan, Sask., Rev. Patrick Kerr, Sept. 12. 
Ile Perrot, Que., Rev. Geoffrey Johnston, Oct. 10. 
SPelaigts Calvin, Sask., Rev. Edwin G. Nelson, 
uly 9. 
Sydney Mines, N.S., John A. Finlayson, Aug. 31. 
Tyne Valley, P.E.I., Rev. F. H. Austen, Sept. 14. 
Vancouver, St. Matthew’s-St. Columba’s, B.C., 
Rev. F. W. Metzger, Sept. 21. 


DESIGNATION 


Funston, Mary-Lou, presbytery deaconess, West- 
minster, Oct. 3. 
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PERSONAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


Advertisements in this section are 30 cents 
a word, minimum, $8.00. Display heading : 


Ist line $1.00 extra, each additional line 
-70 extra. Consecutive rates available for 
4 or more insertions. Copy is due on the 
1st of the month preceding date of publica- 
tion. 


UNIFIED KEATES pipe organ for sale. Two 
manuals and pedal. Seven ranks of pipes. Organ 
built in 1946. Three ranks of pipes, windchest, and 
wind reservoirs. Blower four years old. Suitable 
for small church or amateur organ builder. All 
offers considered. Reply: Mr. C. McGill, St. Mat- 
thew’s Lutheran Church, Welland, Ontario. 


ORGANIST-CHOIR DIRECTOR 
ST. JOHN’S Presbyterian, Grimsby, Ontario. Reply 
stating age, qualifications, experience and remun- 
eration expected to: John McFarlane, 15 Cherry- 
hill Drive, Grimsby, Ontario. 


ST. ANDREW’S Presbyterian Church, Cobourg, 
has completed their centennial project, “A His- 
tory of St. Andrew’s’’. Interested people may 
obtain this hard covered book delivered by mail 
for $2.50 from: The Cobourg Book Store, King 
Street West, Cobourg, Ontario. 


BERMUDA VACATION 


ACCOMMODATION in private residence. Spacious 
grounds, lovely views, convenient to all places of 
interest. Room and breakfast. Write airmail, 
15 cents: “HILLSEA’, P.O. Box 259, Hamilton, 
Bermuda. 


EES 


AN ASSOCIATE is required by the National CGIT 
Committee to work with the present secretary, 
Miss Ruth Tillman. Please write to: National CGIT 
Committee, 40 St. Clair Avenue East, Toronto 7, 
Ontario. 

i Se ee ae lt ee Sy ee 

CARPET BOWLING 

CARPET BALLS with carpet for same for church 
clubs and fraternal societies are available from 
A. A. Langford Bowls Company, 555 Waterloo 
Street, London, Ontario. 


COMPANION WANTED for senior citizen lady 
living in progressive town in southwestern Ontario. 
Write: Box 116, Teeswater, Ontario. Phone: 
Toronto 537-4955. 


EEE 


ENGRAVED BRASS Plaques for Church, Institu- 
tional interiors. Polished, letters indented, filled. 
Please submit wording, size, for quotation. Mari- 
time Photo Engravers Limited, Box 783, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. 


CHRISTMAS TIME IS A GOOD TIME 
to introduce a _ friend to THE 
RECORD. Send a gift subscription to 
someone at home or overseas. We 
send the gift card for you. One year 
rate for THE RECORD is $2.00 mailed 
anywhere. Fill out and mail the 
coupon below today. 


| THE RECORD 
| 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont. 


| Nicirve teen eeee acts ha is dans ee hance erence 

| WNateldactyias sh aucten Maen La Sone torts okra 
City aeeemeree snicccea, atte ticoes POV Sect as: | 
Sihiie (Gloire) Sie jarser > saa delnihoen.atooecacoHe 
C1 New Subscription (Renewal 

| LI Please Bill 
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Now in Alberta, Manitoba 
and Ontario: 


IF YOU 
DON'T 
DRINK 


.. .pay less 
for your auto 
insurance! 


Abstainers’ Insurance Company is the 
one insurance company in Canada 
that issues policies only to non- 
drinkers. 

Established in Onterio in 1956, 
Abstainers’ Insurance Company 
now also operates in Alberta and 
Manitoba. About $3,000,000 in 
premiums have been written. 


In Alberta and Manitoba write 
for a list of our local agents. 


In Ontario mail this coupon: 


pe ee ae eres 


Please send full information on Auto 
Insurance for total abstainers. A4 


NaM@arctavevaieiets cls) s)e)ale(s1s)ers) ele 
RAGreSS atetstelsreielsle lel: crereisrel susie 
Age.... Occupation... .. esses 
Make and Year of Car... ..eeecee 
Used for Pleasure... . Business... 
Used to Drive to Work [] 

If so, One Way Distance... .eseece 
Age and Sox of All Drivers... seeee 
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My Present Insurance Expires...... 
17-141 


ABSTAINERS’ INSURANCE 


eee ren ee eee ee 


COMPANY 
24 Peel Street, Box 444, Simcoe, Ontario 


IMMEDIATE services of established inde- 
pendent adjustors available to policyholders 
motoring anywhere in Canada or the U.S.A. 
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VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Maritime Provinces: 


Dartmouth, St. Andrew’s, and Musquodoboit 
Harbour, N.S., Rev. A. O. MacLean, 2761 
Robert Murphy Dr., Halifax. 

Sunny Corner, Sillikers and Warwick, N.B., 
Rev. Wallace E. Whyte, Box 930, Chatham. 
Newcastle, Millerton and Derby, N.B., Rev. 

Wallace E. Whyte, Box 930, Chatham. 

St. Stephen, St. Stephen’s, N.B., Rev. H. Lyall 
Orr, Greenock Church, St. Andrew’s. 

Springhill, St. David’s; Oxford, St. James, 
Riverview, St. Andrew’s, N.S., Rev. Gordon 
J. Matheson, Tatamagouche. 

Stellarton, First, N.S., Rev. James S. Roe, 106 
Maple Ave., New Glasgow. 

Sussex, Hampton and Barnesville, N.B., Rev. 
John Humphreys, 350 Main St., Saint John. 

Windsor, St. John’s and Noel Road, N.S., Rev. 
R. D. MacLean, 6357 London St., Halifax. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa: 

Avonmore, Monkland-Gravel Hill, Ont., Rev. Ken- 
neth H. McDonald, Box 100, Martintown. 

Beaconsfield, Briarwood, Que., Dr. J. C. McLel- 
land, 121 Alston St., Pointe-Claire. 

Caintown, St. Paul’s, and Lansdowne, Church 
of the Covenant, Ont. Rev. L. R. Renault, 
12 Church St., Brockville. 

Chesterville, Morewood, and Dunbar, Ont., Rev. 
William C. Inglis, Winchester. 

Kemptyille, Merrickville and Oxford Mills, Ont., 
Rev. T. H. Boyd, 12 First St., Morrisburg. 
Lochwinnoch, Stewartville and Braeside, Ont., 

Rev. William Reid, 460 Raglin St. S., Renfrew. 

Manotick and Kars, Ont., Rev. Leslie Files, 

1364 Meadowlands Dr. E., Ottawa 5, Ont. 


St. Lambert, St. Andrew’s, Que, Dr. N. G. 
Smith, 3495 University St., Montreal. 
Scotstown, Megantic and Milan, Que., Rev. J. 


vanderWal, Box 73, Upper Melbourne. 


Spencerville, Ventnor and East Oxford, Ont., 
Rev. David Mawhinney, Box 971, Prescott. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston: 


Aurora, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. W. I. McEIl- 
wain, 765 Sutherland Ave., Newmarket. 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


Robert McCausland 
since Wimited 18506 


30 CHAUNCEY AVENUE 
TORONTO 18 


PS! MEIKLE 
4 STAINED GLASS STUDIO 
and A 


as CHURCH 1H WINDOWS 


Box 160 Southampton , Ont. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Stained Glass 
CUXEERBoLUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. 
364-8276 


Toronto 2 


MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


in finest English Stained 
Glass. Traditional or Con- 
temporary designs in_ rich 
glowing colors. 


Designs and Estimates sent 
on request. Please state size 
of Window. 
Send for free 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


G. MAILE & SON 
(Founded 1785) 


10/12 The Borough 
Canterbury, Kent, England. 
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Barrie, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. W. S. Bell, 59 
William St., Barrie. 
Colborne, Brighton and Lakeport, Ont., Rev. 
Creba A. MacSween, Box 53, Campbellford. 
Duntroon, Nottawa and West Nottawasaga, 
Rev. Ben Short, Creemore. 

Elmira and Winterbourne, Rev. J. D. Wilkie, 
Harriston, Ont. 

Englehart, St. Paul’s and Tomstown, Ont., Rev. 
K. J. Wilson, 72 Poplar Ave., Kirkland Lake. 

Galt, St. Andrew’s Ont., Rev. L. S. van Mossel, 
443 Village Cres., Kitchener. 

New Liskeard, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. K. J. 
Wilson, 72 Poplar Ave., Kirkland Lake. 

Pittsburgh, St. John’s, and Sand Hill, Ont., Rev. 
M. C. Young, Box 732, Gananoque. 

Timmins, Mackay, Ont., Rev. J. J. Urquhart, 
1A St. Lawrence Ave., Kapuskasing. 

Toronto, Patterson, Ont., Rev. Clifford John- 
son, 9 Montebello Gardens, Islington. 


Synod of Hamilton and London: 


Beechwood, Centre Road, West Adelaide, Ont., 


Rev. R. T. A. Marshall, 66 Oxford St., Strath- 
roy. 

Chippawa, Ont., Rev. Nicholas Novak, Box 534, 
Welland. 


Hamilton, St. Cuthbert’s, Ont., Rev. T. J. 
Caldwell, 56 Cope St. N., Hamilton. 

Mosa Burns, Appin and Guthrie, Melbourne, 
Ont., Rev. C. W. Middleton, R.R. 2, Mount 
Brydges. 

Puce, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. T. G. M. Bryan, 
528 Partington Ave., Windsor. 

Thamesville and Kent Bridge, Ont., Rev. M. E. 
Tubb, Box 606, Ridgetown. 

Windsor, Paulin Memorial, Ont., Rev. Wm. 
Lawson, 425 Victoria Ave., Windsor. 


Synod of Manitoba and North Western Ontario: 


Brandon, Southminster, Man., Rev. Graeme E. 
Duncan, Box 429, Carberry. 

Crescent Heights, Sioux Village, and Woodside, 
Man., Rev. H. L. Henderson, Portage la 
Prairie. 

Dauphin, St. James, Man., Rev. I. L. Jackson, 
Box 1089, Virden. 

Neepawa, Knox, and Minnedosa, Man., Rev. H. 
L. Henderson, Portage la Prairie. 


Synod of Saskatchewan: 


Indian Head and Qu’Appelle, Sask., Rev. R. M. 
Wilson, 58 Woodward Ave., Regina. 

Rosetown, Sask., Rev. Robert J. Bernhardt, 
Box 772, Biggar. 


Synod of Alberta: 


Banff, St. Paul’s, Alta., Rev. R. C. Garvin, 15th 
Ave. and 9th St. S.W., Calgary. 

Edmonton, St. Andrew’s, Alta, Dr. E. J. 
White, 10025-'05th St., Edmonton. 

Fort Macleod, St. Andrew’s, Jumbo Valley, 
Knox, Alta., Rev. L. D. Hankinson, 1818-5th 
Ave. S., Lethbridge. 

Innisfail, St. Andrew’s and Penhold, Chalmers, 
Alta., Rev. George E. Dobie, 4718 Ross St., 


Red Deer. 
Medicine Hat, St. John’s, Alta., Rev. L. D. 
Hankinson, 1818-5th Ave. S., Lethbridge. 


Willowdale, Edwell and Valley Centre, Alta., 
Rev. Kenneth Knight, Box 282, Eckville. 


Synod of British Columbia: 
White Rock, St. John’s, and Surrey, St. 
Andrew’s-Newton, B.C., Rev. Dr. W. O. 
Nugent, R.R. 4, Abbotsford. 


OVERSEAS VACANCIES 


India, doctor for short term service in jungle 
hospital. 

Nigeria, doctor for work in joint church-govern- 
ment teaching hospital. 

Formosa, minister for work with newly-estab- 
lished churches among mountain tribes. 
Apply: Overseas Personnel, 50 Wynford Dr., 

Don Mills, Ont. 


CHURCH EXTENSION VACANCIES 


Edmonton Presbytery, South Edmonton, Alta; 
Kingston Presbytery, Kingston, Strathcona, 
Ont., Apply: Rev. J. C. Cooper, 50 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills, Ont. 


CLERK OF PRESBYTERY 


Assiniboia, Rev. Peter D. Ruddell, 
Moose Jaw. 


Box 1295, 


GOWNS 
FOR PULPIT AND CHOIR 
MORTARBOARDS AND CAPS 
Samples and prices upon request 


WALTER & SON 


174 LAUDER AVE., Toronto 10 
Dept. B 533-1062 


For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 


write D. MILNE 
463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal 2 


HARCOURTS LTD. 


26-28 Duncan St., TORONTO 2B 
Clergy Robes Choir Robes 

Collars 

Hats 


Accessories 


Academic Hoods 


“THE CHORISTER™ 


“The Gown that likes to be compared.”’ 
= tel S 
CHOIR, CLERGY, Baptismal, 
Graduation, Barristers. 
Caps, Collars, 

All Accessories 
Samples and prices on 
request. 
Chorister Robes Limited 
Mrs. Claude W. Vincent, 
President. 

P.O. Box 397 
Dartmouth, N.S. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS 


ASK ABOUT THE “NEWLOOK” 
IN CLERGY SHIRTS. 


SAINTHILL - LEVINE 
100 BROADVIEW AVE. 5579 PARE ST. 
TORONTO 8 MONTREAL 
461-8211 731-3751 


GOWNS and ROBES 


SAMPLES AND PRICE UPON REQUEST 


Write 
F. GRISE REG’D 
Montreal 10, P.Q. 


7559 Lajeunesse St. 


THOS. G. BROWNE 
CHURCH DECORATING 


Designs & Estimates on Request 
234 PARKVIEW AVE. 
WILLOWDALE, ONT. 

Since 1906 = 221-2202 


Lifetime guarantee 


on new instruments 
J. Guy Dubé 


president 


“646 ELLENGALE ROAD BURLINGTON, ONTARIO. 
Ba el nt ose eh hoi | itor ae phe NS 


CHURCH BELLS 
Carillons 
Stoermer Bell & 


Brass Foundry 
P.O. Box 20 
Breslau, Ontario 
Bell Founders since 1886 


ted Memorial Tablets 
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CHILDREN’S STORY 
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by Anne Stewart a 
ary Dawson jabbed the needle into the cloth, and 
frowned at the flower that she was embroidering. 

“T don’t see why I have to do this, Mother,” she 


said. 

Mrs. Dawson smiled. “Every young girl must learn to 
sew, and cook, and do other household tasks. Only in 
that way will you be able to take your place as a woman 
in this new land of Upper Canada.” 

Mary pricked her finger, and scowled. Her heavy red 
hair fell across her freckled face. Impatiently, she pushed 
it back. 

“But I hate needlework,” she wailed. “Andrew has all 
the fun. And here I sit, poking a needle in and out of 
a piece of cloth.” 

Her mother sighed. “That ‘piece of cloth’, as you call 
it, dear, is your sampler. By embroidering those flowers 
and stems, and your name and the alphabet, you are 
showing that you know the different stitches.” 

“But Andrew can help father cut the trees down, 
and build the fences.” 

“That is a man’s work, Mary, that a boy must learn.” 

Mrs. Dawson stopped speaking as voices were heard 
outside. Andrew and Mr. Dawson entered the log cabin 
with their neighbour, Mr. Gray. Mary noticed that his 
face had lost its usual cheery look. 

“I’m sorry to bother you, Mrs. Dawson,” he said, “but 
my Beth has a fever, and the baby, Jamie, is doing 
poorly. Could you come?” 

Mrs. Dawson reached for her shawl, and some medi- 
cines made from herbs. “I’ll come right away, Mr. Gray.” 
She looked at her husband, and added, “If you and 
Andrew can manage by yourselves, I would take Mary 
with me. She could help with the children and the house.” 

Mr. Dawson nodded. But Mary, alarmed at the 
thought of illness and responsibility, put in quickly, “But 
I should stay here to do the cooking.” 

Andrew shouted with laughter. “Do you want us to 
starve?” he asked. 

Mary spun on him, her hair flying. But her mother 
spoke quietly. 

“That’s enough. Mary, while I pack a few things, please 
fill that small pail with some fresh milk to take with us.” 

They set out with Mr. Gray through the bush. Another 
time, Mary would have enjoyed the walk over springy 
earth and bumpy tree-roots, under a ceiling of thick leaves 
that strained the sunlight into patterns. But today, fear 
and uncertainty walked with her. The baby was tiny, and 

_Mrs. Gray was sick. 

When they reached the small clearing where the Gray 

cabin stood, the two little girls, Emma and Charlotte, 
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ran to greet them. Mary thought again of the tiny baby. 
The family was especially happy because he was the first 
boy. 

While Mrs. Dawson busied herself with Mrs. Gray 
and the baby Mary took Emma and Charlotte outside. 
She told them to try and catch her, and darted in and out 
among the trees. But they soon lost interest. Holding 
hands, as if to face together the worry of illness, they 
slowly walked into the cabin. Mary followed. 

“I wish there was something we could do to help,” 
she said. 

Emma’s face lit up. “You could show us how to do 
some spinning,” she said. 

“Well — yes — I suppose I could.” Mary eyed the 
spinning wheel in the same unfriendly way she eyed the 
one at home. 

The little girls brought her a mass of carded wool. 
Trying to look capable, she hooked it to the end of the 
spindle, and slowly turned the big wheel. As she fed the 
wool out by hand, it twisted into yarn. She hoped that 
the little girls wouldn’t notice how much trouble she 
had to keep it from breaking. She was glad when the girls 
were ready to play again. 

That night, tired, she tumbled into bed with them. 
Her mother prepared to sleep in a chair near Mrs. Gray 
and the baby. Mr. Gray, worried too, settled in front of 
the fire, ready to keep it going. 


he next morning, Mary saw that Mrs. Gray’s face 
T was still flushed, her eyes still bright. Fear clutched 

her. What if her mother’s medicine didn’t help? What 
would become of the little family? She was glad when her 
mother told her to take the little girls out to pick wild 
raspberries while she gave Mrs. Gray more medicine and 
let her sleep again. 

When they returned, Mary left the berries outside. She 
took each little girl by the hand. Together, they entered 
the cabin. Mrs. Dawson, the baby in her arms, turned to 
them. And, to Mary’s great relief, she was smiling. 

Mrs. Gray, her eyes clear and her natural colour back, 
spoke. “It was kind of you and your mother to help us, 
Mary.” 

Mary felt a sudden surge of pride and thankfulness. 
Then, the worry past, she became as tired as if she had 
been helping her father and Andrew build a fence. She 
sank down on the nearest chair. 

Her mother walked over to her. Mary opened her 
arms, and, as the baby was placed in them, she looked 
down at him. 

Soft fuzz covered his small round head. Smooth skin 
showed pink and white inside his blanket. Long dark 
lashes lay on his cheeks, and fine brows pencilled lines 
above his sleeping eyes. One tiny hand poked out. Cau- 
tiously, Mary placed a finger in it. Instantly, the little 
hand wrapped around it and held on. 

The girls, happy to see their mother well, dashed out 
the door. “Come on, Mary,” they called. 

Mary looked after them, then tried to draw the finger 
away. But the tiny hand, with a grip that surprised her, 
hung on. She looked down, and saw a wrinkle form on 
the smooth forehead. 

“He wants to stay right here, Mary,” her mother said. 

Mary smiled at the sleeping baby. “When I finish my 
sampler,” she said, “I’d like to make something for 
Jamie.” * 


BRINGING THE CHURCH HOME... 


THE RECORD brings the whole church 
home. It brings a world view into the 
living room and enables the entire family 
to be well informed. It answers many 
questions which lay persons are asking 
about their faith and the church — in 
distant mission fields as well as in their 


community — in their language. 


This is why THE RECORD is our church's 


most widely read magazine. Each month 


it channels the news from the church to 


its families. 


Over 600 congregations send THE 
RECORD into the homes of every family 
every month. They tell us that the Every 
Home Plan is one of the best investments 
they have ever made. Send for details on 
the Every Home Plan, it costs half as much 


as regular subscriptions. 
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NIGERIAN missionary 
Rey. David T. Craig. 
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CALABAR PRISON, where several hundred Biafran soldiers and polic 


the shelling of Nigerian artillery. 


A. six A.M. on Wednesday, October 18, I awoke to 
hear what I thought was thunder in the distance. It 
came from down river from the vicinity of Oron. At 
first I thought nothing of it. Oron had been shelled 
lightly once before. The previous Sunday it had even 
been bombed in error, the pilot thinking it was Calabar. 
I assumed this to be a similar incident. But the gun fire 
continued and seemed to be coming closer. About 8:10 
A.M. having just finished breakfast, I glanced toward the 
river, heard a muffled “boom” and saw a large water 
spout rise about a half mile from shore. I remember 
thinking, “they must be using the real thing!” The firing 
continued now, closer to Calabar. 

About 8:30 A.M. a missionary colleague, Colin 
MacDonald drove up in the Land Rover and asked if 
we should not send out immediately, rather than the 
following day as scheduled, two women missionaries and 
their children. They were to go to the Cameroun Re- 
public. I agreed and while he loaded their luggage I 
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e barricaded themselves for two days. Most of them were killed by 


—Globe and Mail photo by Charles Taylor 


started off to pick them up from their quarters in the 
town. I drove past the Calabar Club toward the prison. 
Just outside the prison on my right hand side about 100 
yards ahead there was suddenly a terrific blast. A shell 
from the four inch guns of the N.N.S. Nigeria landed. I 
stopped the car, the smoke cleared and then I tried to 
move on. A few yards further on Biafran troops had 
sealed off the road to the centre of town and would 
permit no traffic to enter. I then decided to try to circle 
the town and get to the centre from the other side. The 
attempt failed. 

Hordes of refugees, some running in opposite directions, 
choked the roads. Little black clouds of shell bursts 
scattered over the sky. Women screaming, children lost 
and crying. Everywhere I moved I had to stop to avoid 
running over refugees. Finally I got to where I had 
hoped to enter the town and Biafran troops, here also, had 
sealed off the road. They told me to turn around and 
return the way I had come. On the way I picked up 
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Mrs. Iso, her daughter, and grandchildren, all members 
of one of my congregations. They were running and 
hysterical. I drove them to Ediba Qua, a plantation area 
three or four miles from Calabar. 

At Ediba Qua I met the principal of Hope Waddell 
Training Institution, of which I am chaplain and where 
I live. He was not certain as to whether everyone had left 
Hope Waddell. I told him of my failure to get the two 
missionary ladies and their children. He informed me that 
he had seen them being driven by Colin MacDonald in 
the Land Rover, he assumed toward Mamfe in the 
Cameroun. Then I decided to return to Hope Waddell 
on the chance someone needing transport was trapped 
there. I drove to Big Qua town and from there to the 
school. All was quiet. The houses looked deserted. 


: opened the car door, put one foot on the ground, and 
suddenly the air semed to explode on every side. Naval 
shells were exploding in the trees, almost over my head. 
I quickly hit the ground and machine gun fire went over 
the roof of the car. I got up and tried to put some 
building between me and the guns. Fire would open up 
and I’d go down; then a lull and I’d get up and run until 
the next burst. Finally I made it to the rear of the 
school and dived into a trench. Just in time; machine gun 
fire went right over the top and rattled in the trees behind 
me. Naval guns seemed to be moving closer also. At 
last another lull and I started through the bush toward 
Big Qua town. While running, two Biafran sailors, just 
young lads, appeared and ran with me. Fortunately neither 
Biafran or Nigerian troops spotted us or we would have 
been shot with no questions asked. Finally, I arrived in 
Big Qua nearly exhausted, called “Mr. Bassey, Mr. Bas- 
sey” (a church elder). He opened his door and yelled, 
“Come — quickly”. Just as I got to his door machine 
gun fire whipped down the empty street. 

Once inside Mr. Bassey’s home it was possible to relax 
a little. The naval fire seemed to be concentrating on the 
hillside about 400 yards from Big Qua town. There were 
a number of other refugees in the house besides myself. 
Many were children. One was a young woman with a new- 
born baby, who had fled the hospital when the shelling 
started. Her husband was in the army. She seemed to 
be badly shocked and spoke very seldom. 

During the night the battle raged all around the town, 
often close by the house. Big Qua Church two blocks 
away was the site of a major confrontation. Mortar fire 
became heavy and the house next to us was hit. Morning 
came, and with it a short period of quiet. Cautiously I 
went out and down the main street. A number of people 
were moving about. At both ends of the street, the 
Nigerian forces had placed check points. I got to within 
60 or 70 yards of one and apparently they failed to see 
me. 
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It was then that I saw one of the horrors of this war. 
A group of Efik people (the local inhabitants) brought 
two young men in civilian dress to the soldiers. The young 
lads looked like secondary school students. With the 
Northern soldiers was an Efik speaking soldier. It was 
his duty to question prisoners in the Efik language. His 
job was to see if any spoke Efik with an Ibo accent. 
These two young lads did. The soldiers took aim and 
they were shot on the spot. I made my way back to the 
house. 

Mr. Bassey had not eaten breakfast when I did. Neither 
did he eat lunch. Suddenly the reason dawned on me. 
“How much food do you have in the house?” I asked 
his wife. She hesitated then said, “None”. The children 
were getting very hungry. I then asked Mr. Bassey if he 
thought it wise to go together to the army check point and 
get permission to go to my house at Hope Waddell where 
there was plenty of food and bring it back for the family. 
Mr. Bassey agreed. 

We arrived at the check point and on sight were ordered 
to put our hands up. As I came closer, they appeared 
tense. The 2nd lieutenant in charge looked at me, spit 
on the ground and told two of his men to take me around 
to the rear of a house. There they ordered me against the 
wall facing them with hands in the air. The soldier in 
charge just looked at me. Then he spoke. “You are a 
Chinese mercenary. You have been paid by Ojukwu.” 
I tried to explain that I was a missionary not a mercenary, 
but the two words have an unfortunate similarity. “Take 
off your glasses” he ordered. I took them off and put 
them in my pocket. Then they stood staring at me in 
silence, obviously trying to decide whether to shoot or not. 

Finally the leader grabbed me, turned me around, push- 
ing me forward, said, “I am taking you to the C.O.” They 
collected Mr. Bassey and took us, not by the main road 
but along a bush path. I half expected to be shot there 
and then since the place was out of the way and deserted. 
However we came out to a road and headed for the 
cement factory. As soon as we entered the gates we were 
surrounded. In Mr. Bassey they showed less interest; but 
I was immediately taken as a mercenary. 


0. tipped off my shirt, spinning me around. An 
N.C.O. ordered my shoes cut off. Another took my watch. 
Another walked up, put his face close to mine, spit and 
cursed me as Ojukwu’s aide. Then a soldier noticed it. 
I had fled from my house wearing only shorts and a 
shirt. When night fell the mosquitoes began to be a 
nuisance. Mr. Bassey had kindly loaned me an Efik 
wrapper, the tribal dress. I was wearing this when the 
soldiers took me. The soldier spotted the “rising sun”’, 
the symbol of Ojukwu’s forces, which simply happened 
by coincidence to make up part of the design of the 
wrapper. When this was indicated (cont'd on p. 24) 
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DITORIALS 


Tribal Warfare in a Modern World 


# Over two million persons have been displaced in Nigeria and Biafra, 
according to CUSO workers who have returned. The loss of life has been 
greater than in the Israeli-Arab war. 

Famine is imminent in many areas where farming has been disrupted. 
The previous scarcity of medical personnel and supplies has been wor- 
sened. In some parts the educational system, which was making great 
progress, has now collapsed entirely. 

Two of our missionaries are still in Biafra as this is written, Ronald 
McGraw and Miss Dorothy Bulmer. The Rev. Russell Hall is ministering 
to the large Presbyterian congregation in Lagos, the federal capital. 

A first-hand account of the horrors of that civil war is given on the 
preceding pages by our missionary, David Craig. We made a last-minute 
change in lay-out of this magazine so as to include this graphic story. 
Mr. Craig is now back in Canada. 

Jouralists who have visited Calabar, where 70,000 persons lived a few 
weeks ago, describe it as a ruined city. Only a few thousand remain, 
members of the Efik tribe. At least 2,000 Ibos were killed, the remainder 
have fled from Calabar to the bush. If they are found they will be shot. 

The urgent issue at this time is the need for international intervention 
in Nigeria. Where does the United Nations stand on this tragic conflict? 
What is the International Red Cross doing while prisoners are being 
executed? 

We urge the government of Canada to show concern for this Common- 
wealth country. Canada should insist that neutral observers and interna- 
tional relief be provided in Nigeria. Our statesmen should see that all 
attempts at mediation are encourged. 


Protestants in Spain 


@ Religious freedom is still an issue in Spain, although the government 
made a gesture by passing a new law through the cortes, or parliament. 
It guarantees freedom of worship to non-Roman Catholic bodies that 
are officially recognized by the government. 

If a church’s petition for registration is accepted and granted the 
congregation is guaranteed certain rights, for the first time since the Franco 
regime came into power in the 1930s. The rights include public worship, 
having signs outside church buildings, listing the times of service, conduct- 
ing schools and seminaries for church members, and distributing literature 
to members. 

All these new legal rights, freedoms that we take for granted in our 
country, indicate a step forward in Spain. But — and here is the catch 
— registration of “confessional associations” would put Protestant 
churches under the thumb of the Justice Ministry. Submission of member- 
ship lists would discourage lapsed Roman Catholics from entering the 
Protestant fold. The churches would also be required to open their 
financial records to scrutiny by government officers. 

Most of the Protestant bodies in Spain have urged congregations not 
to petition for legal recognition. The Federation of Spanish Evangelical 
Independent Churches has protested strongly against the law, particularly 
the recognition section. If almost all churches refuse to register, legal 
experts in Spain believe that the entire law will not become operative. 

There are about 35,000 Protestant church members in Spain, with 
perhaps three times that number of adherents. Their expectations were 
raised last winter by the nation’s new constitution and a generalized pro- 
vision for religious freedom. 

However the Franco government has since diluted that section of the 
new legislation so that its broad guarantees now have little practical 
relevance. Protestants in Spain feel bound by conscience to forfeit the 
slim measure of freedom promised them because of the discriminatory 
restrictions imposed. * 
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THE CENTENARY IN 


TRINIDAD 


@ One hundred years ago, on Nov- 
ember » 30,9 1867." the -Rév,. John 
Morton sailed from Bridgewater, 
Nova Scotia, as the first Canadian 
missionary to the East Indians in 
Trinidad. 


Mr. Morton and his wife and 
three-year-old daughter were given 
free passage on a small sailing vessel 
with a crew of six and a cargo of 
lumber and fish. The captain gave 
up his cabin for their use. 


It was a long and stormy pas- 
sage; off Barbados the two masts 
had to be cut away. The voyage 
was completed on an even smaller 
ship, and they arrived at Port-of- 
Spain on January 6, 1868. 


Mr. Morton began work among 
the indentured labourers from India, 
numbering about 25,000 at that 
time. He represented the Synod of 
the Presbyterian Church of the 
Lower Provinces of British North 
America. Premises for the new work 
were offered near San Fernando by 
the United Presbyterian Church of 
the United States. 


The Canadian Mission in Trini- 
dad came under the United Church 
of Canada in 1925, and is now part 
of an autonomous church, the Pres- 
byterian Church in Trinidad and 
Grenada. 


There are now 30 _ pastoral 
charges in Trinidad made up of 129 
congregations, with a total Presby- 
terian community of 34,000 people. 
There are 73 primary schools under 
the church, five secondary schools, 
a teacher training college and a theo- 
logical college. 


Next month the moderator of the 
93rd general assembly, Rev. Dr. J. 
Logan-Vencta, and the chairman of 
the overseas executive of the general 
board of missions, the Rev. D. G. 
Neil, will represent The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada at the centennial 
celebrations in Trinidad. 


Any readers interested in visiting 
Trinidad at that time are invited to 
join a tour conducted by the United 
Church Observer. The contact is: 
' Observer Tropics Tour, Room 514, 
85 St. Clair Ave. East, Toronto 7. 
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TEMPTED 
TO 
QUIT? 


By Geoffrey Johnston 


& I have been tempted to quit the 
ministry periodically for the last ten 
years. Up till recently I have avoided 
the crisis by being an overseas mission- 
ary, but in the last year I have been 
reduced, as it were, to taking a parish. 
I am writing because the problem has 
haunted me more than it once did. 
We complain that we are buried 
under trivialities. We sip tea with the 
elderly, we discuss great questions at 
small levels in the Sunday school, we 
putter about after organizational lead- 
ership. We oil the machinery, as a 
friend of mine once said, without 
spending much time on the things we 
were going to do in the good old bad 
old days when Principal Glen ex- 
pounded to us the freedom of the 
Christian man. Occasionally, it is true, 
we come home with our heads high and 
our hearts singing, because we have 
spoken of the things of God where 
they needed to be heard, because we 
have been where the action is, because 
for once we have been ministers of the 
word of God. But such times are rare, 
and perhaps we despair of their ever 
happening again, of our relationship to 
the congregation ever getting past the 
chatty level of the first pastoral call. 
There was a man sent from God 
whose name was Rowland. David 
Rowland was a man of another genera- 
tion, for I don’t know how many years 
minister at York Memorial in Toronto. 
When he went there it was just begin- 
ning, and in the 30s I am told, the 
elders used to go round week by 
week collecting in small bills and 
change enough to pay his salary. Then 
the war came, and he was a chaplain; 
a good one I believe, and certainly till 
the day he died his army connections 
were very important to him. But when 
I knew him in the 50s, there was no 
longer any question of paying his 
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salary; he was running two services in 
the morning and one in the evening, 
and beside the rather modest church 
was a vast community centre, with 
streams of people coming and going 
all week long. Rowland’s work in that 
part of Toronto was so well known 
that the CBC once made a film about 
him, called The Maybe Kid. It was 
not because he was a learned man, 
because he wasn’t, nor was he any 
great shakes as a preacher. David Row- 
land was one of our great ministers 
because he cared for the people of his 
town, and he showed it by sticking with 
them in the lean years, and then going 
off with them to risk his neck in World 
War II. Rowland was a good minister, 
not because of his church work, not 
because of his skill at congregational 
organization, but because he cared for 
human beings and he let his ministry 
grow as the community needed it. 
There was nothing orthodox about 
Rowland’s ministry, except in the only 
sense that counts, that he was there to 
be the word of God in that part of 
Toronto. 

What does it mean for us to be the 
word of God? Is that not, after all 
what we want to be? Are we not temp- 
ted to leave the parish ministry be- 
cause we find it difficult or impossible 
to be ministers within the ministry as 
it is? Are we not tempted to throw in 
the tea and triviality for a serious en- 
counter with the young, or the old, or 
the poor, an encounter which we find 
so difficult in the comfortable sur- 


roundings of our suburban or small 
town churches? In other words, are we 
not tempted to quit because the system 
has got us beat? 

Yet quitting is not necessarily the 
answer. I accept the argument about 
the relativity of the residential parish. 
It made sense when life was centred on 
residence, and as long as that remains 
true it remains as valid a form of 
church organization as any. Where 
people are no longer organized exclu- 
sively on the basis of residence, as in 
our large cities, its usefulness is lim- 
ited. With this I agree. But on the 
other hand it has two things to be said 
for it. In the first place it can deal 
effectively with problems of home and 
family and children, and these are 
valid problems. Secondly, it is the only 
contact we have with the men who 
make the weather in our society. Some, 
by no means all, but some of the men 
who turn up from time to time in our 
suburban churches are men who wield 
power. There is no reason to assume 
that only the poor have any need of 
the gospel. Jesus may have consorted 
with publicans and sinners, but he also 
went to dinner with the Pharisees, and 
this ministry is as valid today as it 
ever was. Here the residential parish 
has real limitations, because we only 
deal with such men in their spare time. 
The problem then is not to abandon 
the suburban ministry, but to make it 
work. And is this not what David 


Rowland did? Did he not play by ear, 


(continued on page 8) 


“Well, since you ask, sir, | would like a real machine gun, a steel helmet 


and a napalm bomb for Christmas.” 
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Last year, the good ladies 

of the Church of the Ascension ran off 
all their own parish lists, vestry minutes 
and Sunday bulletins on a Gestetner 
Stencil Duplicator. 

They saved themselves $1,122.08. 


Maybe you should be running things 
yourself too. 


When the Reverend Canon Thompson first came to 
Toronto from Truro, N.S., his newly assigned parish had 
no books, no money and no place to worship. 

So he started knocking on doors. And nineteen months 
later they had a church. 

“It was tough going at first,’’ said the Canon, ‘‘we had 
to watch where every single penny went. That’s why we 
got a Gestetner.’’ 

A Gestetner salesman had explained how they could 
save up to 40% on printing costs and still get professional 
looking work. 

‘It's so important to have things done nicely for 
the church,”’ said Mrs. Ruth Griffin, who, along with 
Mrs. Maureen Morris prints up everything from the bazaar 
flyers to an impressive 25-page annual report. ‘‘But to have 
a printer do all our work would have cost us a fortune.” 

“We're getting professional results just the same,”’ said 
Canon Thompson, ‘‘thanks to my ladies and their Gestetner. 
And just look at all the money we’re saving!”’ 

“You might say,” he added witha wink, 
‘Gestetner was the answer to our prayers.” 
Maybe you should be running things { 
yourself too. Write, Gestetner, 849 - 
Don Mills Road, Don Mills, Ont. 


And get started. 
Geslelner 


The people who can help you 
run things yourself 
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listening to hear where the word of 
God was needed most in his area? Is 
not the problem of the parish minister 
that of bringing the word of God to 
bear on valid problems, problems often 
associated with the exercise of power? 
Is not the restlessness of my genera- 
tion in the ministry the restlessness of 
men who want to be ministers but who 
don’t know how? 

What the answers are I don’t know, 
and neither does anyone else, except 
God, and it is time we listened. The 
first step is to recognize that men don’t 
leave the parish ministry because they 
are cowards or lazy, but because, 
allowing for a reasonable complement 
of original sin, they are concerned 
about the word of God. The second is 
to recognize the provisional nature of 
the residential parish, what it can and 
what it cannot do. The third is to sit 
down together, breaking the isolation 
of the Presbyterian system, and talk 
freely and frankly about the problems 
of young men in the ministry. Our 
style cannot of necessity be the same 
as our fathers’ for we are not the 
same men, nor is our world altogether 
the same world. 

Finally, a word to the laymen, the 
men who wield power. Your minister, 
if he is any good, is above all a man 
concerned about you and the things 
that matter to you. He should not be 
assumed to be a man exclusively or 
even largely preoccupied with “church 
work’. But he can be of little use to 
you if you do not open your problems 
to him. He is a man with the advan- 
tages of an outsider. He is not trained 
to think exclusively in terms of profit 
and loss, or in terms of orderly bureau- 
cratic procedures, but in terms of the 
working of God among men. Unless he 
knows what men are doing he cannot 
see what God is doing among them, or 
make any suggestions as to what God 
might want his servants to be doing for 
him. You all know that one cannot 
keep an able man in a trivial job, and 
consequently the freeing of the ministry 
from peccadillos is as much a job for 
laymen as it is for ministers. You can 
drive a minister out of the church 
simply by not giving him enough to do, 
by shutting him up in tea and triviali- 
ties. I don’t think this is what anyone 
wants, but I am afraid, unless we are 
careful, it is what we are going to get. 

The ministry is a man’s job; it is 
as tough now as it has ever been. If 
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LETTERS © 


McLELLAND’S BLUEPRINT 


It is perhaps significant that the 
first batch of letters evoked by Dr. 
McLelland’s article “Blueprint for a 
New Model” registered four to one 
‘against’. This, hopefully for the Pres- 
byterian Church, is not conclusive. 
Where Dr. McLelland is concerned a 
good case can be made out in two 
directions: (a) that he is his own best 
interpreter, and (b) that he is his own 
worst enemy. The latter is particularly 
clear from your readers’ reaction to 
his referenée to “our Communion ser- 
vice, which I irreverently call an 
ecclesiastical wake.” 

It must surely be evident that the 
congress speaker uses a kind of theo- 
logical (or non-theological) shorthand 
consisting of allusion and hyperbole, 
metaphor and simile, to gain the de- 
sired effect. There are countless 
examples scattered throughout his 
address-article. (“Batman is a Cal- 
vinist”; “The Koran is more infallible 
than. our (book)”; “Our Communion 
(is) an ecclesiastical wake”; ‘Faith 
is accepting Jesus as the Christ when 
worldly wisdom says, ‘you fool’.”) He 
makes (friendly) enemies because he 
does not wait to explain himself, but 
rushes on to the next point, leaving 
less gifted listeners, like myself, gasp- 
ing. 

Few Presbyterians would contest 
the statement that “holy Communion 
is not a wake as it was instigated by 
Jesus Christ himself...’ Most would 
agree that “a wake is the watching 
of a dead body prior to burial.” But 
the point at issue is not what the 
Lord’s Supper was at the time of its 
institution, but what is has become in 
our hands. People attending a wake 
have only one place to go: home. But 
“the early church was well aware that 
holy Communion was ‘pilgrims’ food.” 
Theologians cited the case of Melchi- 


Pumgert 


anyone thinks he is a man let him bea 
minister and find out. But there is no 
point in making it insufferable. If men 
leave the parishes for richer forms of 
God’s service it is as much our fault as 
theirs, because we have called for men, 
and then sent them on a boy’s errand.* 


zedek, priest of the most high God, 
who offered bread and wine to Abra- 
ham and his soldiers, hungry and 
weary in their pursuit of the enemy. 
They also noted that the Jews had 
eaten their Passover, the ancient ‘type’ 
of holy Communion, with staff in hand 
and dressed for a journey to remind 
them that . . . they were still pilgrims 
and strangers, people on the way. 
Christians must never mistake their 
worship, above all their holy Com- 
munion, for a journey backward to 
past event — a funereal in memoriam 
. . . Meanwhile he offers us his word 
and his bread and his wine as rations 
for his troops” (J. C. McLelland: 
Living for Christ; M. E. Bratcher, 
1963; p. 72). This, then, 1s°Meer 
land interpreting McLelland for those 
of us who cannot quite keep up the 
pace. If it is true that “most people 
— even Christian people — seem to 
think that Jesus Christ is dead” (ibid. 
p. 73) then obviously the holy Com- 
munion fas deteriorated into a funereal 
in memoriam. 

What McLelland seems to be pro- 
testing is the apparent stagnation of 
the church in the pursuit and execu- 
tion of its mission; and he is not alone 
in this. It is difficult to recognize the 
church from Baring-Gould’s descrip- 
tion: “Like a mighty army, moves the 
church of God”; it is therefore corres- 
pondingly difficult to take the holy 
Communion seriously as “rations for 
the troops.” 

Do the critics seriously believe, as 
one has strongly implied criterion of 
the faithful Christian is that he 
be an uncritical one? And _ are 
they unable to make the distinction — 
so necessary in this connection — be- 
tween a revolutionary and a rebel? 
Finally, it should be said that appeal- 
ing to the awesome spectre of church 
union and to the assumed literal iner- 
rancy of the Westminster Confession 
of Faith simply does not scare people 
any more. 

Westmount, Que. 
(Rev.) Charles C. Cochrane 


Does one have to agree with every- 
thing a man says before giving him the 
right to say it? Must we be assured 
in advance that nothing he says will 
demand that we repent and change, 
before we even give him a hearing? 

The critics of the Blueprint are 
apparently reacting most of all against 
the man; further against the fact that 
what was printed was not a carefully 
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DEAR EDITOR OF 
“LETTERS TO THE EDITOR’ 
How HAVE you BEEN ? 


phrased essay, but a vivid, carefree 
verbal shooting spree, and — perhaps 
with one exception — his critics are 
fighting what they choose to assume 
the professor said. Perhaps the editor 
of the Record should have realized 
that it is difficult to read something 
that should be heard, just as it is 
difficult to hear something that can 
only be felt. One cannot print a man’s 
rapport with his audience! 

As I try to hear what I read in the 
Blueprint, I hear the tumult of a man’s 
struggle to hold on to a vision and to 
share that vision with his church, for if 
he cannot, the vision must die. If his 
ecclesiology is not parallel to mine or if 
I think that his priorities are in dis- 
array, who am I to say that neverthe- 
less the vision is not from God? 

Jerusalem has always called a pro- 
phet a false one, before it stoned him! 
Windsor, Ont. 

(Rev.) Hans W. Zegerius 


I found a great deal in Dr. W. 
Stanford Reid’s letter on “Blueprint 
for a New Model,” with which I 
agree. However, I feel that Dr. Reid 
misunderstands Dr. McLelland’s posi- 
tion in one important aspect. 

Dr. Reid asks “. . . has Dr. Mc- 
Lelland some unique God-given right 
to criticize the church, while others 
who believe that to be a consistent 
Presbyterian means to be a faithful 
Christian, must either acquiesce or 
suffer in silence?” In the light of what 
Dr. McLelland actually said, is Dr. 
Reid’s question actually fair? 

It is true that Dr. McLelland criti- 
cizes the church and attacks the rights 
of consistent Presbyterians to do like- 
wise. But, after all Dr. McLelland is 
not a consistent Presbyterian, so that 
is fine. It is also true that Dr. Mc- 
Lelland lambastes us “ignorant 
Presbyterians” because we are unaware 
of irony, yet the worthy divine (as we 
ignorant Christians used to say) is 
“unaware of the irony of his attacks. 
The worthy iron Romans used to 
berate the Christians because the 
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“HOw HAVE YOU BEEN?” 
WHAT SORT OF LETTER IS THAT 
TO WRITE TO AN EDITOR ? 


Christians were “ignorant”. In eight 
glossy pages, Dr. McLelland pours 
forth all the cliches of the current, 
fashionable post-Christian liberalism, 
then denies that this dogma, or any 
other modernist (“whatever that is’) 
creed threatens our church. 

Yes, Dr. McLelland quotes approv- 
ingly a terrible example of the godless- 
ness of American secular education. 
To ironically paraphrase the example 
it would read like this: “Yes, dear, 
Uncle Sam will give you the stars, but 
don’t take one from our flag — we 
need Massachusetts.” Then Dr. Mc- 
Lelland turns round and blasts us 
‘ignorant Presbies” with our hat 
wearing, ecclesiastical wake going, for 
being responsible for all the ills which 
such education causes. Don’t leave the 
church young minister, all will be well 
as soon as Doc. McLelland puts them 
ignorant, hick Presbyterians in their 
place. Anyone for irony? 

Superbly, Dr. McLelland shows his 
omnipotence by pontificating that he 
is going to construct his model on the 
principle of the future; “it is not a 
principle, but it will do.” Dr. McLel- 
land (as Superman?) constructs a 
principle, which is not a principle. He 
even brings into existence a future 
which has no existence — except in 
the sight of God. 

O brave McLelland, at once oppo- 
sition and establishment! At once ruler 
and ruled. The maker of the future, the 
creator of the new world. His power ts 
because it is. It cannot be questioned, 
Dr. Reid. It cannot be opposed. To 
Oppose you must be in opposition — 
but Dr. McLelland holds that spot. 
Nor can anyone hope to be as power- 
ful as a genuine creator and maker of 
the future. 

Therefore, Dr. Reid, please do not 
question the mighty McLelland. Do 
not debate with one as mighty as he 
— just follow him. And, next time 
Dr. Reid when you go to that “eccles- 
jastical wake”, take the cup and give 
thanks. God may be dead in other 
denominations —- but we ignorant 


I JUST THOUGHT HE MIGHT 
APPRECIATE HAVING SOMEONE INQUIRE | |HUMAN, TOO, YOU KNOW ! 
ABOUT THE STATE OF HIS HEALTH 


EDITORS ARE SORT OF 


“Presbies” have Dr. McLelland. 
Burlington, Ont. Alex. McGregor 


THE KNOX COLLEGE PRANK 


Normally, I retire quite early with 
my hot milk and cookie but on Tues- 
day (Oct. 31), I decided to forego this 
routine and stay up to watch the CBC 
national news. 

To my chagrin, I witnessed Knox 
College unveiling a memorial plaque 
to John A. Macdonald; a plaque which 
commemorated his periodic tippling. 

Now surely, there are in our church 
other saints to whose memory a 
plaque would be more efficacious. Per- 
haps we could consider the president 
emeritus of the W.M.S. or the Pres- 
byterian Men! 

Toronto, Ont. (Miss) Agnes Day 

It was evidently not the plaque so 
much as the placard mischievously 
placed over it, that distressed our 
reader — Editor. 


CHURCH TAXATION 


Dr. Fowler’s remark that the 
churches transfer “some of the load 
to the free-loader’” seems to imply that 
Christians are not free-loaders. If I 
understand “grace”, there is a sense in 
which the Christian is chiefest of free- 
loaders. I thought that salvation hap- 
pened not through any merit of our 
own but only because of God’s love. 
With this greatest of all gifts in our 
possession, we are then free to respond, 
to love, to serve and to reconcile. 
But in the deepest sense we are still 
free-loaders. 

Dr. Fowler also makes much of 
the generosity of church people .. . 
But if we are being generous without 
joy, what’s the use? Do we expect the 
world to feel grateful that the church 
is around? Perhaps we should thank 
God that the world is challenging us 
about such practical things as taxes. 
Barrie, Ont. Lloyd Pearsall 
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BY MALCOLM BOYD 


( hristmas? 


The big mistake we have made is to place it back there. 
So we have made it ancient history instead of modern 
life. So it concerns angels, shepherds, Mary, Joseph, and 
an innkeeper, but not us. 

It is virtually impossible even to speak sanely or simply 
about the vulgarization of Christmas which has ensued. 
We have surrounded the Christ event with superstition, 
lovelessness, BIG dollar signs, dehumanization dipped in 
egenog, and NOTHING, NOTHING, NOTHING. Yet 
Christmas is still here and we try, however weakly, to 
comprehend and honour it. 

As we celebrate Christmas, napalm is burning people, 
black persons are denied social equality with white per- 
sons, poverty is a cancerous growth in affluent society, 
human beings feel desperately trapped within terrible 
urban ghettos, and many churches are hiding behind high 
protective walls instead of risking worldly security to 
serve mankind. What can Christmas mean to us, living 
nearly 2000 years after the event? 

In the book Are You Running With Me, Jesus? I wrote 
this prayer to Christ at Christmas: 

“Why do we celebrate your birth but not your life? 

Why do we call ourselves after your name but refuse to 
follow after your life? 

I see your face, Jesus, in the face of a Negro woman 
whose life is made a hell by white ‘Christians.’ I see your 
face, Jesus, in the face of a lonely man in a crowded city. 
I see your face, Jesus, as loved and unloved in the faces 
of people who hate and persons who love. 

Christmas is a great mystery to me. (The way we prac- 
tice it, is it a mystery to you, too?) 

Through the sham and simplicity, the cruelty and joy, 
the exploitation and adoration of it, I see your face. Bless 
us, us, us, your brothers and sisters, your disciples, the 
humanity you died on the cross to redeem. 

Thank you, Christ on the occasion of Christmas and 
always, for giving us life in the midst of death, life, life, 
with you.” 

Christmas means that God is not shut off, away from 
use, but is here, here, radically involved in our humanity, 
living, social action, and all our relationships. Christmas 
means that life is endowed with the purpose and meaning 
of God’s sharing it with us, now, now and counting him- 
self in on the totality of what it is to live and die. 

Yet this is really very threatening, isn’t it? Because it 
means there is a purpose in living beyond our own 
egotistical desires, illusory securities, roadmaps of our own 
devising for our brothers in society, and litany chant of 
FOR ME, FOR ME, FOR ME. P. T. Forsyth wisely 
wrote: “Christ arouses antagonism in the human heart 
and heroism does not. Everybody welcomes a hero. The 
minority welcome Christ. We do resent parting completely 
with ourselves. We do resent Christ.” 

Our very self-centred solution to this problem is mani- 
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fest in all its sham and sin every December 25th. For we 
have decided to “contain” Christmas into a harmless 24 
hour period, jammed with activity to the point of 
exhaustion so that we need not even think about what we 
have done! In a certain sense, our solution represents a 
kind of genius except for the fact that it is, of course, 
totally self-defeating. 

We have decided, you see, to confine Christmas to 
Christmas. On December 24th, it has not yet arrived 
(“Santa Claus does not come, Johnny, until tomorrow.’) 
On December 26th, it is over (“We've got to think about 
getting the tree outside, sweeping the room, and cleaning 
up. It’s all over again, dear.”) 

As a result, we don’t let Christmas come at all. Be- 
cause, by its very nature, it cannot be contained within a 
tight time period, any more than God can be bottled-up 
inside a church building to be visited once a week for an 
hour, or Jesus can be invoked in prayer to act as a 
convenient magician on call. 


e ortunately, despite the fact that we don’t let Christmas 
come at all, it is here all the time. It is just that we 
don’t know it, or recognize it, or want it, or admit it. 
What we call “a Christmas style of life” is merely the 
acknowledgement of Christmas as an everyday reality. It 
represents an intense awareness of God’s presence in all of 
life, and a following of Jesus, as lord and brother, in this 
life and today’s world. 

So maybe, when we come to Christmas in terms of its 
being a day on December 25th, we ought greatly to relax 
about the whole thing. Actually, the particular day is a 
symbol of the event which is constant. Therefore, we 
should give a few more presents throughout the whole 
year and a few less presents on December 25th. We 
should write a few more letters throughout the whole year 
and a few less letters, or cards, in the two-week period 
preceding December 25th. We should try to be honest 
enough to see Christ in everyday life instead of deliber- 
ately romanticizing him on December 25th as a convenient 
way of recognizing him on all the other days. 

Then what, precisely, are we to do on December 25th? 

Whatever prayer happens to mean to us, we should 
engage in the practice of it on December 25th. Represent- 
ing our place in the greater community of other people 
who are attempting to follow Jesus in everyday life, we 
should probably join with that community, the church, in 
what we call “public worship.” However, unless some 
changes have been made in our own local community, or 
church, we will probably experience great difficulty par- 
ticipating in the singing of such hymnal phrases as “The 
angel of the Lord came down, and glory shone around,” 
“From angels bending near the earth To touch their 
harps of gold,” “From heaven high I come to you, I bring 
you tidings good and new” and “Angels, from the realms 
of glory, Wing your flight o’er all the earth.” But only 
clouds and jets are up there; God is right here. Hymns 
may not be our only source of difficulty in the church 
worship on December 25th. We will wish, as on other 
days, for a form of “the sermon” which permits con- 
gregational response, questioning and discussion; prayers 
which seem closer to our everyday life and, indeed, to 
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the real problems we know exist in our world of today; 
a service of worship which somehow relates us more 
intimately and powerfully to one another as, together, 
we gather with God in this community and place, and 
reaffirms our love for our brothers in the world. 

“Here I am in church again, Jesus. 

I love it here, but, as you know, for some of the wrong 
reasons. I sometimes lose myself completely in the church 
service and forget the people outside whom you love. I 
sometimes withdraw far, far inside myself when I am 
inside church, but people looking at me can see only 
my pious expression and imagine I am loving you instead 
of myself. 

Help us, Lord, who claim to be your special people. 
Don’t let us feel privileged and selfish because you have 
called us to you. Teach us our responsibility to you, our 
brother, and to all the people out there. Save us from the 
sin of loving religion instead of you.” 

It is Christmas. The chancel is decked with flowers, 
the church well heated, the building packed with people. 
Is the church revealed to be thankful for the birth of Jesus, 
or for the richness of yuletide presents, the good life, 
national supremacy, and the security of yet another year’s 
solid status quo of life? Is the church revealed to be 
thankful because Jesus came for the “nice” people (our- 
selves), or to be thankful because Jesus came also for 
‘the blind... the lame .~ . the lepers ©. > therdeateasae 
the dead... the poor... .” (and is there awareness this 
means ourselves?) 

Instead of the old creche scene we have used for the 
past 14 years in the local church, let’s ask some students 
to create a modern design telling about Christ’s presence 
with us in our world of this day. The design might include 
the faces of Vietnamese men, women and children, in 
whose faces (as in all faces) we may see the face of 
Christ; blacks and whites, reds and yellows, all people 
sharing God’s democratic gift of humanness; signs of 
poverty and the ghetto, so that we do not forget Christ’s 
presence today in great need as well as in our own affluent 
exchange of gifts, rich Christmas dinners, and expensive 
altars banked with high-priced yuletide flowers. 


: t’s christmas again, Jesus. 
So we’re going to celebrate your birthday another 
time around. But are we aware you're real, Lord? 

I mean, do we honestly accept your humanness as well 
as your divinity? I don’t think so. Maybe this is why we 
seem to be despising humanness pretty generally in our 
world right now. 

Thank you, Jesus, for your life as a baby, a growing boy 
and a man. Thank you for respecting and loving our 
humanness so much that you have completely shared it 
with us. 

And thank you for being real, Jesus. Please help us to 
understand what it means to be truly human and real, 
with you and the others with whom we share life. 

‘Silent night.’ The nights I know, Lord, are noisy and 
frantic. Be there with me in the noise and confusion, will 
you, Jesus? Happy birthday . . . I hope it’s okay to say 
that to you, Lord. Jesus, thanks for being our brother as 
well as our Lord.” * 


THE REV. MALCOLM BOYD is an Episcopal minister and 
author whose unorthodox views have shocked some, but he is 
popular with the below-25 generation. 
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MEDITATION 


@ With these words of our title, one of the less familiar 
carols of Christmas begins. The name “Bethlehem” did 
not figure prominently in the news, but this year has once 
more seen the land of David’s town torn by strife which, 
while brief, was on a scale undreamed of in what has been 
a land of strife for thousands of years. 

If we were, then, to “sing a song of Bethlehem” this 
year, what would it be — a lament or a song of victory? 
Certainly it depends on whose cause we espouse. Israel 
rejoices in its victory, and the Arab Republic bemoans 
its loss. The refugee problem, bad enough before, is con- 
siderably worsened now. What is our song of Bethlehem 
to be? 

We are not to think that the Christmas carols are simply 
songs of irrepressible joy expressing a gladness unmixed 
with other emotions. Even though they give voice to the 
great joy of some men at the coming into the world of 
God’s Son, can we truly delight in the coming of the Judge 
of all the earth? Did not his coming divide families and 
friends to such an extent that he has sometimes been 
called “the great divider’? Does not acceptance of his 
teaching separate a man from the satisfaction of his 
keenest appetites and invalidate forever some of his 
dearest ambitions? How can we sing as cheerily as we 
often seem to do the songs of Christmas? 

Certainly, from his point of view, there was much more 
to his coming than joy and gladness. It must have been 
mixed for him with feelings of incomparable sadness. 
Was he not come that men should be reconciled to God? 
And how could he accept that mission without some 
feelings of regret at man’s stupidity and arrogance and 
rebellion? Was he not come to “save men from their 
sins”, and how could that ever be done without suffering 
untold agonies of mind and spirit and without paying some 
immeasurable price of redeeming mankind? Surely the 
angels, when they sang, sang because of their joy at the 
wonderful good fortune of man, and not because of what 
lay ahead for man’s Saviour! 

And some of you have likely read Eleanor Slater’s lines 
entitled “December Twenty-fourth” : 


“Tomorrow You are born again 
Who died so many times. 

Do you like the candle-light, 
Do you like the chimes? 


Do You stop to wonder 
Why men never see 

How very closely Bethlehem 
Approaches Calvary?” 


It was no wonder that after Mary, in Luke’s matchless 
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Sing a Song of Bethlebem” 


“He shall save his people from their sins.” Matt. 1:21 


words, gave voice to her feelings in “My soul doth magnify 
the Lord”, she pondered many things in her heart! After 
all, it was the same Mary who heard the holy man, 
Simeon, say, “A sword shall pierce through thy own soul 
also.” The birth of the Christ child was a great deal too 
significant to be merely the occasion of expression of 
spontaneous gaiety. 

In this season we may make so much of the birth of our 
Lord that we forget he came into the world to die. We 
may think so much about his incarnation that we forget 
that his mission had to do with our atonement. And so a 
European preacher is right to say, “Crib and cross are both 
of the same wood.” And both are necessary for a proper 
understanding of Christmas! The story of Good Friday 
without the story of Christmas would be the story of a god 
who gave himself for his people but who never became part 
of them. And the story of Christmas without Good Friday 
would be the story of a god who entered fully into his 
people’s life but who apparently could do nothing to allev- 
iate their state of separation. 

And so the carol, “O sing a song of Bethlehem” goes on 
to recall the rest of the story of Jesus’ coming, and ends 
with the lines, 


“For He who died on Calvary 
Is risen from the grave, 
And Christ, our Lord, by heaven adored, 
Is mighty now to save.” 


This is a better story than the sweet, sentimental story 
we often make of Christmas. Here is a song, based on an 
event of such importance for all people, both Arabs 
and Jews, that all of them believing, can raise high the 
triumphant words. The appeals did bring good tidings of 
great joy for all people. Joy, mixed with wonder, as in 
the old Appalachian song: 


“IT wonder as I wander, out under the sky, 
How Jesus the Saviour did come for to die, 

For poor on’ry people like youand!... 
I wonder as I wander, out under the sky.” 


PRAYER 


God and Father of Jesus Christ, teach us the full mean- 
ing of Christmas. Grant that even we may appreciate the 
cost of his coming, and know something of the sword that 
pierced the heart of Mary. Grant us all proper humility 
and penitence that meaningfully we may sing with men 
and angels the carols of Christmas. And may our souls 
“magnify the Lord”. In Jesus’ Name. Amen. * 


BY D. GLENN CAMPBELL 
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By WAYNE A. SMITH 


Assistant Secretary, _ 
Evangelism and Social Action 


RECOMMENDATION ADOPTED BY THE 93rd GENERAL ASSEM- 
BLY, 1967: 

“WHEREAS, an abortion involves a decision fraught with 
serious moral and spiritual implications, 

WHEREAS, it is morally indefensible to legalize abortion 
in order to reduce the number of illegal abortions, or as 
a method of population control, and 

WHEREAS, notwithstanding the foregoing we believe that 
the mother’s life is a matter of even greater importance 
than the life of the foetus, and indeed that the physical 
and mental health of the mother, when these are most 
seriously threatened may be adjudged to be of such import- 
ance as not to preclude an abortion, and 

WHEREAS, the Criminal Code Section 209(1), (2) provides 
for the preserving of “the life of a mother of a child that 
has not become a human being”, but is ambiguous with 
regard to the legality of such an abortion, leaving medical 
doctors liable to prosecution even in such cases. 

THEREFORE, be it resolved that the general assembly ask 
parliament to amend the law with regard to abortion to 
make therapeutic abortion lawful, when the continuance of 
a pregnancy endangers the mother’s life or is likely seriously 
to impair her physical or mental health, when authorized by 
a panel of qualified medical authorities.” 


Should Canada prohibit 


BORTION? 


The law is now against it. 


SAYS the Criminal 
Code, “Everyone who 
causes the death of a 
child that has not become a human being, in such a 
manner that, if the child were a human being, he would 
be guilty of murder, is guilty of an indictable offence and 
is liable to imprisonment for life.” 

The door is left open, however, because the law 
continues by saying, “This section does not apply to a 
person who, by means that, in good faith, he considers 
necessary to preserve the life of the mother of a child 
that has not become a human being, causes the death 
of the child.” A doctor might be in the clear if he acted 
to save the mother’s life. 


Is a doctor free 
to act? 


Two questions arise: 

1. Are doctors sufficiently protected under the present 
law? Some say they aren’t. 2. Are there other circum- 
stances besides the matter of danger to the mother’s life 
when abortion should be permitted? We’ll return to this 
shortly. 

There is a third question, too: should abortions be 
permitted under any circumstances, including the mother’s 
possible death? The Roman Catholic Church has said no. 
But it is risky to say that Roman Catholics are “against” 
abortion and Protestants are “for” it. In the State of 
New York, abortion is legal only when medical authorities 
attest that the choice is between the life of the mother, 
and the life of the unborn child. Roman Catholics, in 
fighting against a more liberal law, take their stand on 
the present law, which was a distinctly Protestant produc- 
tion when written 80 years ago. 

Now, parliament is debating whether the present law 
should be changed. The committee on health and welfare 
of the House of Commons is currently hearing evidence 
from people with views on the subject, and the churches, 
including our own, have been invited to present their 
points of view. The government takes the church more 
seriously than some of its own members do! 

Should we, as a church, say something on this issue? 
Frankly, I don’t enjoy discussing this subject. I would 
prefer to talk about the more positive and glorious things 
of the Christian faith. I would rather talk about evangel- 
ism than this particular issue in social action, if that’s 
what it is. But I understand that the Lord Jesus had to 
go into the places of real human need, into the twilight 
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zones and the borderlands of life where people are. My 
personal conclusion is that our church has to speak on 
this matter, not because this is topical and we want to 
be “with it”, but because there are people involved who 
are in deep distress. 

What, then, are the issues? There are several, and they 
are generating enough heat to give us a mild winter. An 
article in Commonweal described a situation in the United 
States where discussion has degenerated to a battle of 
recrimination between churchly contestants, polluting the 
whole debate. Christianity Today reports on an Inter- 
national Conference on Abortion where little was ap- 
parently accomplished beyond a clear display of the depths 
of disagreement that presently exist. 

Perhaps the foremost isst 2 is the nature and rights of 
human life. Has a child the right to be born? Conversely, 
has a woman the right not to bear her child? There are 
those that argue that abortion really is not a matter for 
a criminal code at all. An expectant mother should be 
allowed to decide whether it is really convenient to have 
this baby. If she decides it isn’t then her pregnancy should 
be terminated. The general assembly last June came out 
decidedly against this view. It adopted a statement that 
reflected the church’s belief that life is sacred, including 
the life of the unborn. It said “an abortion involved a 
decision fraught with serious moral and spiritual implica- 
tions.” Behind these words lies a concept that has been 
stated this way: “Man is the steward of the gift of life 
and not its complete master.” Society must not disregard 
the sanctity of life of the unborn child, and his right to 
live. 

An issue closely akin to the first one is whether abortion 
should be regarded as a means of population control. Our 
general assembly was specific here: “It is morally in- 
defensible to legalize abortion in order to reduce the 


Could abortion help 
& control population? 


number of illegal abortions, or as a method of population 
control.” To do so would be to resort to the destruction 
of human life for the sake of expediency. 

Then, shouldn’t abortion be prohibited altogether? 
Here we enter the twilight zone of human experience. We 
are opposed to allowing abortion as a general principle; 
we are against it becoming widespread. There are women, 
though, in great distress. Their special circumstances 
place them in a small minority. Some say that these are 
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about half of 1% of women who become pregnant. The 
majority are married. But they are in danger. Some may 
die unless a doctor intervenes. For these women the 
Criminal Code provides a saving clause, and a doctor may 
take the necessary steps if he acts “in good faith.” Fear 
has been expressed that a doctor isn’t sufficiently protected 
even here; if his actions were challenged, he might have to 
bear the onus of proving his “good faith.” 

The lives of others among these women are not in 
immediate danger. A woman’s physical and mental health 
may be seriously threatened. Or the conditions under 
which she became pregnant may be criminal, and the 
continuance of the pregnancy might bring terrible results, 
as well as being a gross injustice to the victimized woman. 
This is borderland indeed! What priorities must be given 
to these conditions as someone weighs the question of 
whether the new life should be ended? Who makes the 
decision? Another factor is the emotional harm that has 
been done to women whose pregnancies were terminated. 
They would have been better to continue, even though 
conditions seemed so adverse at the time. 

Such conditions come to the fore when we talk about 


What about cases 
@ of rape? 


the mental state of the mother. It seems to be the con- 
sensus of our general assembly (although this was 
probably not stated in so many words) that we don’t 
regard the chagrin of a woman who finds herself pregnant 
as coming under the category of a danger to mental health. 
She should continue. She should do so not as a punish- 
ment, but because of the sanctity of the life within her, 
and because she will generally be better off herself. Guilt 
arising from an abortion motivated by self interest is a 
hard burden to bear. 

What do you do in the twilight zone? Our general 
assembly said, “we believe that the physical and mental 
health of the mother, when these are most seriously 
threatened may be adjudged to be of such importance 
as not to preclude an abortion.” We are in favour of allow- 
ing responsible people to make decisions within these 
bounds. . 

A doctor’s position is unenviable. He needs all his 
skill and medical knowledge, plus information and counsel 
from others: the woman and her husband or parents; the 
clergy and those skilled in mental health. And all together 
need God’s guidance, power and love. May each of those 
in the twilight zone find the resources they need in him. * 
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An exciting experiment in 
community worship 
is taking place at 


THE CHURCH INTHE PLAZA 


@ An exciting new venture in church extension has begun 
in Flemingdon Park, just south of the Presbyterian church 
offices in Don Mills, Ont. 

More than 100 adults turned out for the opening 
service on the last Sunday of October, held in a small 
hall in the shopping plaza. The congregation overflowed 
into rooms nearby, making it necessary to look for larger 
quarters for the future. 

The worshippers came from many nationalities, reflect- 
ing the population of Flemingdon Park. There were 
people from Norway, Jamaica, Trinidad, India, the 
U.S.A., Scotland, Ireland, together with those of Cana- 
dian origin. A Coptic Christian from Egypt attended, and 
two Buddhists who had come to Canada from Japan. 

During the service over 80 children were enrolled in 
the church school by a staff of 12 volunteer teachers. 

Throughout the church service there was a sense of 
fellowship and expectancy as the people joined whole- 
heartedly in the worship of God. The greetings of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada were conveyed to the 
new congregation by the Rev. J. C. Cooper, national 
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REV. Cad. KIRK 


A MODEL of the Flemir 


of the new Presbyterian 


director of church extension. 

The minister in charge is the Rev. C. J. Kirk, who has 
come from Northern Ireland recently. He spent one year 
of theological training, 1962-3, at Knox College, Tor- 
onto. Since ordination in 1964 he has been on the staff 
of the second largest Presbyterian Church in Ireland, 
Megain Memorial Church in Belfast, which ministers to 
1,500 families in a shipyard area. 

Mr. Kirk has just completed a month-long course at 
the Urban Training Centre in Chicago. With his wife and 
two daughters the new minister lives in an apartment 
in Flemingdon Park. 

While he was away, on October 19, the Presbytery of 
East Toronto organized a visitation of the area. From 
14 congregations came 57 visitors, who made 2,000 calls 
on apartments and townhouses in one evening. They 
obtained the names of 394 families who are interested 
in attending and supporting a church in Flemingdon 
Park. The church school teachers were also enlisted 
during this visitation. 

The Rev. J. Calvin Elder, synod director of church 
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extension, estimates that the organized visitation put the 
new project two years ahead of what one minister might 
do on his own. 

One of the encouraging features of the first Sunday was 
the delight expressed by so many people that the com- 
munity at last had prospects of a church of its own. 
“After four years without a place to worship, we thought 
the church had deserted us,” said one lady. 

The Church in the Plaza, as it is known so far, will 
minister to all Protestants in the community. In discus- 
sions with the United Church of Canada in 1965 it was 
agreed that the Presbyterian Church should work in 
Flemingdon Park, and that we would not enter the 
nearby Thorncliffe Park, where the United Church is 
already established. The Anglican Church is building a 
Christian community centre in Flemingdon Park, and 
Baptists are holding services in a public school. 

However there are already 12,000 people in this area, 
and in a few years the population should be doubled. 

Erection of a complex of 3,500 apartments and town- 
houses in the area, at a cost of $60 million, was announced 
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on Park development. The arrow in the foreground, left, marks the shopping plaza where the congregation is meeting, and at right is the site 
hurch. The Presbyterian Church offices are shown in the background. 


by the government of Ontario on October 13 of this 
year. These will be sold under the condominium system, 
that is, apartments or townhouses will be purchased by 
the occupants. Certain facilities, such as garages, laundry 
and recreation rooms, and storage areas, will be shared. 

The cost of the units will enable them to be bought by 
families earning between $6,000 and $8,000 a year under 
the National Housing Act terms which require a mort- 
gagee to spend only a proportion of his income on buying 
a home. 

A central site has been obtained for the new Presbyte- 
rian Church. Meanwhile services and church school will 
be held in the lower mall of the.Flemingdon Park shop- 
ping centre. A full program of midweek activities is 
planned for the new congregation, covering children of all 
ages, young people, married couples, and men’s and 
women’s groups. 

Flemingdon Park houses people of many backgrounds 
and cultures. It is the object of the Church in the Plaza 
to enlist as many of them as possible in this new Chris- 
tian enterprise. * 
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FRONTIERS OF MSs 


A SPECIAL PRESENTATION to the administrative 


council pointed out that — 


@ People are in the midst of high velocity change Ue 
and in this situation, the church is called > 
to minister to them “LL 
i 5 . J 
@ Training and re-training are essential 7. 
requirements for living in our time Y 


@ The church must be prepared to make greater 


investments in and of its human resources for 
participation in Christ’s mission to the world 


BY DECOURCY H. RAYNER 


@ Changed and changing conditions in the world today 
are forcing the church to use new strategy and tactics, 
the administrative council of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada was told at its October meeting. 

The council, which comes together twice a year, had 
asked for a presentation on the program of the church 
by the various boards and comittees of general assembly. 
The opening session on October 24 was devoted to con- 
sideration of the theme “Frontiers of Mission Today.” 

“The Christian church is always in a missionary situa- 
tion,’ said Dr. H. F. Davidson as he introduced the 
subject. Disciples are called in order to be sent. 

Unfortunately the church has been slow to adjust to 
the new frontiers that are opening up. New strategy and 
tactics are needed in the congregational program, in 
national missions, and in world mission. 

Today the Christian church is in a minority position in 
the so-called western world for the first time since the 
third century. Another change is the growing strength 
of the ecumenical movement. 

This is a global era, nations have become neighbours. 
All nations want to have a say in the affairs of the world 
community. Every congregation is involved in the global 
community with the needs of mankind on its doorstep 
and the challenge of other faiths to be met. 

The population explosion is of significance to the 
church. Related matters are food production and distri- 
bution, public health, immigration policies, racism and 
urbanization, which raises the problems of slums, housing, 
pollution, and traffic. 

Another change is found in the technological revolu- 
tion. At first the machine extended man’s physical power, 
now it is an extension, through automation and cyberna- 
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tion, of his mental powers. These raise problems of 
leisure time and boredom. 

The knowledge explosion and the exaltation of scientific 
method is increasing our skills but narrowing our hori- 
zons. As some specialize in their particular fields of 
knowledge there is danger of keeping the general under- 
standing of most adults at a childish level. 

Escapist philosophies and sensate religions have become 
popular, indicating a return to pagan gods. Revealed 
religion is often treated as superstition. 

These are the movements of history in our time that 
constitute the frontiers of mission today. Are the present 
forms of church life adequate to meet these new condi- 
tions? Are our present programs of outreach relevant? 
How do we enlist and train our resources of manpower 
for effective witness? What long range plans do we need? 

Dr. E. H. Johnson posed the question, what is our 
world mission responsibility today? Radical change, such 
as in Nigeria, calls for new response. If missionaries are 
forbidden to enter India, as seems possible, can we reach 
the leading people of India as they settle in Canada for 
study? Doesn’t this mission place responsibility on 
Christians from Canada who live and work in other 
countries? 

Today we are challenged to a more vigorous, far- 
reaching and penetrating missionary service than ever 
before. Because of that we need a re-interpretation in 
the local congregation of the meaning of mission, Dr. 
Johnson contended. 

The new frontier of mission work in the church is 
the congregation, Dr. H. A. Doig told the council. Unless 
the congregation has a missionary structure it is complete- 
ly useless. Since only 10 to 15% of the community is 
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Christian, the minority status of the congregation makes 
it a missionary outpost in the community. 

Our own country is a global frontier, here we have 
all races, and an opportunity of proclaiming the gospel 
to them. 

‘One of the problems of our church, said Dr. Doig, 
is that we have lost our nerve because we have lost our 
assurance about our mission. The message never changes, 
however much the method of proclaiming it may change. 

Indian Canadians offer an opportunity for service, and 
so far no organization in Canada has done as much for 
the Indian as the church is doing. Perhaps because only 
the church has always realized that the Indian is a fellow- 
citizen with God. 

Canadians are rapidly moving into urban centres, and 
the population of Canada may double in the next 15 to 
20 years, the Rev. J. C. Cooper said in speaking on the 
need for church extension. 

While the Protestant population of Canada has increas- 
ed by 2.3% since World War II, our church increase 
has been only 1.3%. Mr. Cooper pointed out that children 
do not become Christian automatically, they must be won 
for Christ. Prejudices may be inherited, but faith isn’t. 

Church extension involves closing as well as opening 
churches as a missionary enterprise. In Regina, Sask., for 
example, it is proposed that three struggling congregations 
be merged in one new church in an area that is un- 
churched. 

Mr. Cooper said that if a presbytery would organize 
a mass visitation of a new area it would put the cause two 
years ahead of what an individual minister can do. 

He described the purchase of land in advance of the 
development of a housing area as a missionary enterprise. 
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After the people move in the cost is prohibitive. 

People are in the middle of a high velocity change, 
said Dr. J. S. Clarke in speaking of Christian education. 
Many are religious illiterates. The church must be prepared 
to make greater investments in and of its human resources 
for participation in Christ’s mision to the world. 


The Rev. Wayne A. Smith stressed the need to define 
the method and purpose of Christian social action and to 
find ways of making an impact of the gospel on social 
structures, to set men free. The purpose of evangelism 
must be defined and its proper methods. What are man’s 


~ teal needs? How are these to be satisfied? 


A program planning calendar, shown at right, has 
been made available to every church by the co-ordinating 
committee on adult education. It has a two-fold purpose. 
First, to help congregations develop and operate a pro- 
gram suited to local needs with balance between study and 
action (learning and do- 
ing). Second, to help the 
program boards co-ordin- 
ate their approach to the 
congregations, in response 
to needs. 


This calendar and the 
many other materials that 
were on. display at the 
council meeting, are meant 
to be used in congrega- 
tions that recognize that 
they must work and wit- 
ness on the frontiers of 
mission today. * 
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are ministers | 
setth it? | 


some seem to be, some don’t 
some are swingers, others are hung up 
some turn you on, others have a great knack 
for turning people off... 


most of them are awake enough to know 
that a minister’s position in society 
is precarious — 
but what real job isn’t? 


most of them are aware 
that the church is often a muddle 
that Christians are a mixture, 
but they still regard them as the beloved community .. . 


most of them are compelled by the conviction that 
men and women are still called by Christ 
to create community, to cry the Gospel, and 
to serve at points of need, decision, 
reconciliation, local and international concern... . 


oy the question for youth and concerned adults today is — 


will the world of tomorrow be served by ministers who are with it? 


® can you think of a more challenging, more creative job in 
the whole field of compassionate concern for your fellow man? 


@ if you intend “to be with it” — and have some convictions — 
consider a church vocation... 


® talk to your minister or a concerned Christian person today 
and learn more about it... 
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NEWS 


Synod Meetings 


Atlantic Provinces Meeting in St. An- 
drew’s Church, St. John’s Nfld., Oct. 
3-5, the Synod of the Atlantic Prov 
inces elected as moderator the Rev. M. 
Carl Currie of Murray Harbour North, 
PEL. 

After rejecting an invitation of the 
United Church to send an observer to 
its 1968 Maritime Conference meeting, 
the synod experienced an overnight 
change of heart, reversing its decision. 

Poverty, automation, bonanza mer- 
chandizing, abortion law revision and 
reform of the divorce law were dis- 
cussed by the Rev. Wayne Smith of the 
national board of evangelism and social 
action, speaking to the report of 
synod’s committee. 

A pre-synod conference will be held 
in Charlottetown next year, to discuss 
a statement of faith. Where ministers 
have served at least 10 years in the 
ministry, sessions will be encouraged 
to send their minister to the continuing 
education course of Presbyterian Col- 
lege, Montreal, January 29 to February 
8. 


Hamilton and London General as- 
sembly will be asked to study the prac- 
tices and procedures of church courts, 
the Synod of Hamilton and London 
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— Ontario Government photo 


THIS HISTORICAL PLAQUE was unveiled 

~ at 63 St. George St., part of Knox College, 
on October 31. It records the fact that Sir 
John A. Macdonald, Canada’s first prime 
minister, Sir Hugh John Macdonald, later 
premier of Manitoba, and Sir Oliver Mowat, 
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decided at the meeting on October 23 
in St. Andrew’s Church, Wingham. The 
Rev. Robert N. Armstrong of Erskine 
Church, Hamilton, is the new mod- 
erator. 

Approval was given to the appoint- 
ment of the Rev. J. Calvin Elder as 
synod director of church extension, in 
addition to service in the adjoining 
synod. 

Before the meetings a debate, “Re- 
solved that synods should be abolished” 
was held. 


Saskatchewan A minister of Formo- 
san birth, serving Indian congregations 
at Mistawasis, Round Plain and Crut- 
well, Sask., the Rev. Stephen How, 
was elected moderator of the Saskat- 
chewan Synod. They met from October 
17 to 19 in St. Andrew’s Church, 
North Battleford. 


Alberta Abortion and housing were 
debated at the Alberta Synod meeting 
in Grace Church, Calgary, October 
24 - 26. 

A recommendation on abortion to 
general assembly’s board of evangelism 
and social action said that “in any 
judgment each case should be studied 
having regard to important factors 
other than purely medical and there- 
fore, that any body charged with the 
responsibility of decision should include 
at least one woman and be so con- 
stituted as to ensure that moral and 
theological considerations shall receive 
due recognition; and that the board 


premier and later lieut-governor of Ontario, 
lived there. 

Shown above are Principal J. S. Glen, 
Mayor William Dennison and Prof. J. M. S. 
Careless, of the Historical Sites Board of 
Ontario. 


take appropriate steps to bring this to 
the attention of government in any 
attempt to amend the laws regulating 
abortion.” 

On housing the synod said in another 
recommendation: “We confess before 
God that we have been too often indif- 
ferent to the needs of the families with- 
in our communities who are compelled 
to live in inadequate dwellings, and that 
we have been often too much con- 
cerned with the prestige of the com- 
munities in which we live, and the value 
of our own properties to welcome the 
stranger to our street, or the public 
housing or low rental project to our 
neighbourhood; 

“Therefore let us engage in honest 
study of our communities and the needs 
of the pensioner, the unemployed, the 
incapacitated, for adequate housing; 
and let us pursue the course that God 
shall open to us, through public and 
political channels that the lot of people 
who live in bad housing may be im- 
proved.” 

The Rev. K. E. King of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Calgary, was elected moder- 
ator by acclamation. 

Before the meetings a conference on 
“The Church and the Ministry of Heal- 
ing” was held. 


Toronto and Kingston Dr. Neil G. 
Smith, librarian of Presbyterian Col- 
lege, Montreal and a well-known his- 
torian of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada addressed the Toronto and 
Kingston Synod meeting in St. An- 
drew’s Church, Kingston, October 17 


— Toronto Telegram photo 


After a solemn academic procession the 
plaque was unveiled by Dr. Joan Harrison, 
great granddaughter of Sir Oliver Mowat. 
Hallowe’en pranksters hid an unexpected 
message under the plaque’s cover. Tele- 
vision cameras transmitted it on the 
national news. 


NOW IS THE TIME 


to make a Christmas gift a gift of life and hope 
to the hungry and homeless around the world. 


Give generously through 


THE INTER-CHURCH AID REFUGEE 
AND WORLD SERVICE COMMITTEE 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA 


50 Wynford Drive 


Don Mills, Ont. 


Rent the film THE LONG MARCH from 
the audio visual committee. 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
SANCTUARY LAMPS 
ENGRAVED PLATES 
COLLECTION PLATES 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICES 
BRASS & BRONZE 


MEMORIAL PLAQUES 
Catalogues on request 
(State which required) 


“Mills” 


METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. 


OFFICIAL PIANO AND ORGAN, THE UNIVERSAL AND INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 1967 


Helps Solve 3 Biggest 


FALSE TEETH 


Worries and Problems 


A little FASTEETH sprinkled on 
your dentures does all this: (1) Helps 
hold false teeth more firmly in place; 
(2) Holds them more comfortably; 
(3) Lets you bite up to 35% harder 
without discomfort. FASTEETH 
Powder is alkaline (non-acid). Won’t 
sour. No gummy, gooey, pasty taste 
or feeling! Avoid embarrassment. Get 
FASTEETH at all drug counters. 


CXD06/ 


The Sight and Sound of Fine Music... 


It’s the superb new Canadian made Baldwin 48C Church Organ. It’s a completely 
versatile instrument with two 6l-note manuals, a 32-note pedalboard, and com- 
prehensive selection of voices, three pre-sets and a chorus control. A fine three- 
channel amplification system with separate channel controls ensures perfect 


balance and clarity of tone over the organ’s complete 
range. Experience the sight and sound of the Baldwin 48C. 
The Baldwin Piano Company (Canada) Limited, 


Downsview, Ontario. 


PIANOS 


BALDWIN 


ORGANS 


Write today to Dept.R-67-12for full literature and 
arrange for a demonstration. 
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and 18. He emphasized renewal in 
three areas — faith in Christ and 
confidence in the church; faith and 
confidence in our denominational iden- 
tity; and pastoral concern. 

The Rev. Max V. Putnam of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Kingston, was elec- 
ted moderator. 


Montreal and Ottawa Meeting in St. 
Andrew’s Church, Quebec City, Octo- 
ber 17—18, the Synod of Montreal 
and Ottawa unanimously elected the 
Rev. Leslie Renault of First Church, 
Brockville, as moderator. During the 
meetings they visited Eglise St. Marc, 
the newly built church of the French 
congregation. Next year’s meeting will 
be preceded by a conference on 
stewardship. 


NEWLY ELECTED synod moderators include 
the following: top, left, Rev. Kingsley E. 
King, Alberta; Rev. Neville W. B. Phills, 
Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; centre 
row; Rev. Max V. Putnam, Toronto and 
Kingston; Rev. M. Carl Currie, Atlantic 
Provinces; bottom, Rev. Robert H. 
Armstrong, Hamilton and London, and 

Rev. Stephen How, Saskatchewan. 


BUDGET RECEIPTS ae. 
Budget contributions from congre- 
gations totalled $1,212,457 on Octo- — 
ber 31, as compared to $1,180,613 at 
the same date last year. “ae 
Expenditures for the first ten — 
months amounted to $1,779,817 as — 
against $1,729,652 in 1966. ome 
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The Scott Mission 


502 Spadina Avenue, Toronto 4, Ontario 
REV. A. ZEIDMAN, Director 


Christmas reminds us of the One who said, 
“T was an hungred, and ye gave me meat: I was 
thirsty, and ye gave me drink: I was a stran- 
ger, and ye took me in:” 


At the Scott Mission we seek to serve, by word 
and deed, Him for Whom there was no room 
in the inn. 


To all our friends a Blessed Christmas and a 
Joyous New Year. 


SALE 


OVERSTOCKED 
SIZES 


“WASH and WEAR” 
65% Terylene 35% Cotton 
BLACK CLERICAL SHIRTS 


2 Shirts @ $7.95 = $15.90 
1 Shirt FREE 
3 Shirts $15.90 
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COTTON BROADCLOTH 
BLACK 
CLERICAL SHIRTS 


Neck Sizes & Sleeve Lengths 


wl mee 


2 Shirts @ $5.95 = $11.90 
1 Shirt FREE 
Shirts $11.90 


COTTON BROADCLOTH 


14 — 3 
14 — 33 
14% — Bill 
14% a 34 
14% — 33 
16 -—— 32 
16 — 33 
16% — 32 
16% — 33 
16% — 34 
1612 — 35) 
17 — BZ 
17 — 33 
Ng os 34 
7 a 35) 
NG — 32 
17% — 33 
17% — 34 


DOMINION REGALIA LTD., 
84 ELM ST., at Elizabeth 
TORONTO 2, ONT. 

EM. 4-4393 


WHITE 
COLLARLESS SHIRTS 
Shirts @ $5.00 = $10.00 
Shirt FREE 
hirt: . 
Shirts $10.00 


CALABAR continued from page 3 


there was great palaver. There were 
cries of Shootebim: feaer let me vdo 
it.” A great argument ensued as to 
who would have the privilege. Finally 
an N.C.O. who appeared to have some 
authority decided that everyone would 
be given the privilege. 

We (Mr. Bassey and I) were taken 
to a large flat area in the cement 
factory compound and told to sit down. 
One soldier gave me a heavy blow on 
the side of the head. I found it difficult 
to hear for a couple of minutes. Then 
the N.C.O. said to his men, “Take 
your positions.” The soldiers formed 
a wide circle around us. I heard a 
side comment from the N.C.O. to a 
soldier, “Move back. You know what 
happens when a bullet hits the ground.” 
Another soldier suddenly noticed my 
wedding ring. “What is that?” he de- 
manded; probably thinking it some 
some kind of Juju protection. “Take 
it off!” I did. He grabbed it and 
threw it away. Someone asked me 
“If you are not a mercenary, why 
did you stay when you were told to get 
out? “a Lerepliedjem anu Decausey God 
asked me to stay with his people here 
in their trouble.” 

Without any audible order the 
soldiers began cocking their weapons 
and clicking off the safeties. I called 
out “May God forgive you” and bowed 
my head to pray. “Lift up your head 
. .. Open your eyes,” they yelled. The 
rifles were pointing at us. They were 
taking aim. 

“Stop!” yelled a voice. It belonged to 
the C.O.’s batman. “The Colonel wants 
to see this man.” The soldiers were 
angry at being “robbed” but they 
obeyed and dropped their guns. I was 
taken to an automobile servicing pit 
and kept there about 20 minutes. Mr. 
Bassey and I were separated and I 
was taken to see the Colonel. He was 
Col. Echefu from a village near Ma- 
kurdi in the Northern Region. 

Colonel Echefu questioned me at 
length, inquiring about my work and 
any knowledge I had of troop move- 
ments and positions. He seemed to 
doubt me but said he was willing to 
send the following day an escort to my 
house to pick up papers and passport 
to prove my identity . . . He gave 
orders to have me tied hand and foot 
and a two man guard set. One guard 
was slightly more sympathetic than the 
other. The surly one kept repeating I 
would be shot in the morning. I 
wondered if they planned to shoot me 
during the night and simply say Id 
tried to escape. Later the Colonel’s 
batman appeared. He was much kinder 
and fed me some rice. 

The night wore on — it was im- 
possible to sleep with hands tied be- 


hind my back, ankles tied together, and 
sitting upright on a steel chair. Firing 
and mortar shelling continued at inter- 
vals. When morning came my hands 
and feet were very swollen. About 
11:30 A.M. I was untied and given 
coffee and biscuits and told that the 
Colonel wanted to see me. I was taken 
to see him and his first question was, 
“Why did you shoot at us yesterday?” 
I denied it and asked him to send his 
men and me to my house for proof. 
Supposedly a white mercenary had 
been sighted during the operation, 
though I had never seen a mercenary 
in the Biafran forces. After a lot 
of discussion, the Colonel said: “Mr. 
Craig, I don’t think you are the mer- 
cenary we are looking for, but why 
did you stay?” I asked him what he 
would think of a missionary who came 
to his village and decided to leave his 
people in their time of trouble. “What 
kind of a Christian friend is that? 
He was quiet for a moment and then 
replied, “I see your point.” 

The Colonel spoke again, “I want 
you to take my men to Hope-Waddell 
to the concrete underground house. 
Show them exactly where it is.” He 
called his staff-sergeant and gave some 
orders in the vernacular, then dis- 
missed us. The staff-sergeant turned 
me over to a sergeant who took me 
aside for a few words. He told me that 
if I were leading his men into a trap, 
I was a dead man. “If we find Ibos 
waiting in your house, we’ll shoot you 
on the spot.” I told him that as far 
as I knew there were none in my house 
when I left but I had no knowledge of 
the situation now. He asked me about 
the concrete gun position and I said I 
did not know. However, he made it 
quite clear what would happen if he 
thought I’d betrayed them. He put me 
in a large truck with some men and we 


moved off to pick up an extra platoon. — 


As we arrived we were met with 
heavy machine gun fire and forced to 
leave the truck and take cover. The 
Biafrans moved in a mortar and be- 
gan to pound the road. We could hear 
bullets going over our heads. Finally 
there ~was a lull and the extra platoon 
was collected and we headed for 
Hope-Waddell. A few yards from the 
entrance I told the sergeant to stop; 
that directly ahead was a line of 
trenches. We stopped and he sent a 
scout to circle the location. The scout 
returned with the report that there 
were no Biafran troops in the area> 
They had been driven out the night 
before and the concrete gun position 
blown up. We then went to my house, 
entered carefully, no Ibos were present. 
The house had been looted. By which 
side I cannot tell. I began to pack a 
few clothes, then suddenly spotted a 
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letter on the table. It was from an Ibo 
friend, a tutor at Hope-Waddell. It 
read in part ©... please*help me. . 
you are my only hope. I am hiding in 
bungalow 9. Chita.” 

I knew that if the soldiers had seen 
the letter both of us would have been 
killed. I quietly and quickly crumpled 
it and threw it in the waste can. There 
was nothing I could do for Chita. I 
do not know whether he is alive or not. 
I finished packing and had placed two 
cans of food in my case when machine 
gun fire opened up outside the house. 
Biafran infiltrators had come in. The 
sergeant and I went out the side door 
while the rest kept the Biafrans busy. 
Finally all of us managed to return 
to the cement company wharf. 

When we arrived we found a delega- 
tion including the Ntoe (Paramount 
Chief) of the Qua people and a delega- 
tion with him. They appealed to 
Colonel Echefu on my behalf, identify- 
ing me as their minister. This coupled 
with my papers convinced the colonel. 
“You are a very lucky man,” he said. 
“My men could easily have shot you 
and brought your body and said that 
they had found you behind a machine 
gun.” Later, the soldier who first had 
me against the wall came to me and 
said, “You must be a man of God. He 
protected you. I almost pulled that 
trigger.” 

Finally we reached the wharf and 
transferred by launch to the Bode 
Thomas, a small coaster used for troop 
transport. On board I met a number 
of army and naval officers. They were 
interested in my experience but seemed 
not to share my views about the shoot- 
ing of prisoners. I referred to the 
Geneva Convention and one laughed 
and said, “They gave us a copy before 
we left, but I ripped up mine — never 
read it.”” Another had burned his. 

The next morning a Commander 
Rawe, a British naval officer on assign- 
ment to the Nigerian Navy, came 
aboard and asked me where I had 
sprung from. In effect I asked him the 
same thing. He had been in charge of 
the planning and execution of the sea 
attack on Calabar. His tactics had 
proved successful. 

Commander Rawe had me taken to 
the merchant ship Oduduwa. The radio 
operator there told me he had also wit- 
nessed something. His ship had been at 
Bonny. One morning he saw puffs of 
sand flying into the air accompanied by 
the sound of machine guns. Someone 
told him it was simply a practice ses- 
sion for the troops. Then an officer 
revealed that it had been the shooting 
of over 150 Biafran soldiers. The 
Colonel had given the order because 
he did not have enough food for his 
troops and the prisoners as well. * 
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YOUR 
BLESSINGS 
WITH A 


NEEDY CHILD 


As a nation, during our Centennial 
Year, Canada has set an example in 
sharing her abundance of wheat and 
flour with underprivileged countries. 
Encouraged by our government lead- 
ers many additional millions of dollars 
have been shared in famine aid 
throughout the world. 


As an individual, Sunday School class 
or church group you can express your 
concern and love in a very meaning- 
ful and personal way—by sponsoring 
some destitute and needy girl or boy. 
Since 1938 North American sponsors 
have made it possible for Christian 


SHARE 


A PERSONAL 


CENTENNIAL 
YEAR 


OPPORTUNITY 


Children’s Fund to assist many chil- 
dren around the world in orphanages, 
schools and special projects in a warm 
personal friendship. 


For only $12 a month you can 
sponsor a deserving child. You will 
receive the child’s picture, life history 
and opportunity to exchange letters 
—and love. Will you make this your 
own personal Centennial project in 
1967? Right now sponsors are needed 
most in: India, Korea, Hong Kong, 
Africa, Formosa, Viet Nam and South 
America. 


Receipts for Income Tax Are Issued Promptly 


———_._ it _ ht ee OU UO Oe ne 


1 wish to “sponsor” a boy (J girl 1) for CCF is experienced, effi- 


| 
| 
E 
| OLNEY SKS.) P00 oo andcd ersnceeter code anenaoeonecen sac ianeeue 
] (Name Country ) 

I will pay $12 a month ($144 a year). 
E Enclosed is payment for the 
| full year (] first month J 
rT I cannot “sponsor” a child but want 
‘ to help by giving! $.i.2...-..0.:..0.0.5 
rl IN AIG eae scat eee eats oc oe Re sacs waar ae aactm meat sees 
: IMA ATESS See hate tee eer eae onan ETA eee 
BJ Place......2.:... eterno Province........ SSC ‘ 


— = CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA-—- 71 


1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 7, CANADA 


P-12-7 


cient, economical and 
conscientious. Approved | 
by the Income Tax. 
Branch of the Dept. of 
ReVenue. Ottawa, | 
approved by U.S. State © 
Department Advisory | 
Commission on Voluntary | 
Foreign Aid, member of . 
the Foreign Missions 


Division of the National oe 
Council of Churches. Christian Children’s 
Fund assists over 78,000 children in 
more than 700 Homes and projects in 
over 50 countries. 
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BOOKS FOR STUDY & GIFTS 


Christ and the Faiths of Men 


Mission theme adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly for prayer and study 
throughout the church. Write for 
theme catalog. 


ENCOUNTER OF THE FAITHS 
George Wayland Carpenter 


Throughout history man has sought the 
presence of God and has tried to respond. 
Dr. Carpenter goes beyond differences to the 
unifying ground of understanding, common 
commitment, and the deep levels of faith. 

Paper $1.90 


THE BIBLE AND THE FAITHS OF MEN 
Vinjamuri £. Devadutt 


What is the meaning of mission in today’s 
world of religious pluralism? How are we 
to witness as a Christian presence in the 
world around us? As Dr. Devadutt examines 
the roots of Christian faith, new clarity 
emerges. Paper 95c 


STUDY-ACTION MANUAL ON 
“CHRIST AND THE FAITHS OF MEN” 
Carman St. John Hunter 


Leaders of adults will find this manual com- 
prehensive and invaluable for study. Sugges- 
tions and guides to action for use with the 
two above books. Paper $1.40 


DEEP WELL 
Emil Paul John 


Is any one religion the best? Which “well 
of faith’ has the purest waters? Emil Paul 
John answers these questions through the 
plots of these stories with comparison and 
assurance. Recommended for senior high use. 


Paper $1.90 


GIFT SUGGESTION 


I Sing Your Praise All The Day Long, a 
collection of Psalm-like prayers bringing 
the reader into direct Christian fellow- 
ship with young Africans. By Fritz Pawel- 
zik, author of | Lie On My Mat and 
Pray. Highly recommended. 


Paper $2.75 


ORDER DIRECT FROM: 


PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 
52 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario 
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BOOK CHAT 


For Christmas reading and giving 


COUNT IT ALL JOY, 

by William Stringfellow 

@ Those who have written off the 
Epistle of James, particularly the first 
chapter, as a “right strawy epistle” 
have a surprise in store. In String- 
fellow the saint has found a worthy, 
if troublesome advocate, for what has 
long been regarded as a panegyric on 
good works is shown to be an exposi- 
tion of divine grace. 

Here we are confronted with the 
initiative and self-revelation of the 
Self Revealer; the “given-ness” of 
knowledge and faith, and the charis- 
matic nature of authentic evangelism. 
We are reminded of the ecumenicity 
that springs from God’s election, not 
man’s option; the unity born of passion 
for the world, not panic. And tempta- 
tion gains theological perspective. 
Christian educators will gasp at the 
unique methodology of teaching a 
church school class with Bible and 
beer! Worthwhile reading for the 
thoughtful layman, and we await with 
eagerness the promised sequel. (Evan- 
gelical Publishers, $3) 

James D. C. Jack 


SHE GLORY STENT 
by William E. Barrett 


@ Homer Smith, discharged US. 
Army buck sergeant and hero of The 
Lilies of the Field once again travels 
the dusty roads home in “his station 
waggon. Now Homer becomes involved 
with faith, miracles and realities as 
he is persuaded, against his will, to 
become a substitute preacher at a 
revival tent meeting. An honest, forth- 
right character, Homer’s deep inner 
strength helps him keep his perspective 
as he lives out the drama of this story. 
An excellent gift for Christmas or any 
other time of the year. (Doubleday, 
$3.75) Janet Voisey 


BIBLE FOR YOUNG CHRISTIANS, 
The New Testament, A. M. Cocagnac 
and Rosemary Haughton 


@ At last! A Bible story book that is 
neither fiction, ponderous verbose ex- 
planations, nor an insult to the intelli- 
gence of achild! With amazing skill, the 
words of the Revised Standard Version 
are interspersed with explanatory 
paragraphs of background material and 
the occasional repetitive rephrasing to 
put the New Testament in the hands 
of primary and junior children (and 
perhaps the odd adult too!) in a man- 


More than one hundred 
letters, written over a thir- 
teen-year period to a woman 
he had never met, stand as 
a fascinating and moving 
testimony to the remarkable 
humanity and the even more 
remarkable Christianity of 
C. S. Lewis. Cloth, $4.29 


‘Displays new facets of the wisdom and 
special insights of Lewis as a counsellor 
about Christian living and worship... a 
valuable contribution to biographical ma- 
terial especially on his kind self-giving. It 
will be a permanent part of the Lewis 
canon.’’—Edmund Fuller 


‘Uncovers his generous and very human 
side . . . shows a steadfast and tender 
friendship . . . discloses his own inner life 
of prayer and faith in God as well as the 
trials and sufferings he had to endure.’’— 
Martin C. D’Arcy, S.J. 


‘‘Here is Lewis operating in the private 
sphere... doing the work of a friend and 
unofficial pastorand unconcerned with mat- 
ters of style and l/iterary brilliance. It is a 
human document of importance, filled with 
probing insights—memorably expressed— 
into the Christian life.'""—Chad Walsh 


'...a delight to read. Though written in 
great haste by a much overworked man, 
(the letters) sparkle with wit and wisdom. 
More importantly, they contain a weal!th of 
sound spiritual advice and offer a deeper 
insight into the soul of this kind and saintly 
genius.’’—Louis F. Hartman, C.ssR. 
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WM. B. EERDMANS 
PUBLISHING CO. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 
PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 


At your 
bookseller’ s 


ner that is both informative, accurate 
and interesting. The book would make 
a good advent or Christmas present, 
and will provide instructive reading 
throughout the Christian year. It brings 
from scripture the basic beliefs of the 
church, pictorially illustrating them in 
ways that are themselves a communi- 
cation of the gospel. (Collier-Macmil- 
lan, $5.95) 

Sheila A. Cochrane 


CHRISTMAS MAGIC, 

by Margaret Perry 

@ Over 200 illustrations, 45 in full 
colour, help to make this a useful and 
fun-filled book for those who enjoy 
creating their own Christmas decora- 
tions and ornaments. All the materials 
suggested are easy to get, such as con- 
struction paper, foil, tiny figurines, and 
can be used to make ornaments, win- 
dow and room decorations, mobiles 
and other delightful things. It’s sure to 
provide you with hours of fun and a 
real home-made Christmas! (Double- 


A HERITAGE OF CANADIAN 
HANDICRAFTS, edited by H. Gor- 
don Green 
@ Did you know that among early 
Acadians “no girl could marry until 
she could weave a piece of cloth, no 
boy until he could make a pair of 
wheels”? In gathering together such 
fascinating gems of our colourful 
Canadian heritage, the Federated 
Women’s Institutes of Canada has 
given a priceless centennial gift to our 
country. This is a unique history of 
Canada, tracing through each province 
the development and economic influ- 
ence of handicrafts among both men 
and women. Ideal for Christmas giving. 
(McClelland and Stewart, $7.95.) 
Margaret Taylor 


HOW THE LITTLEST CHERUB 
WAS LATE FOR CHRISTMAS, 

by Minton C. Johnston 

@ A delightful Christmas story in 
which an infant angel learns one of the 
great truths of life. Dr. Johnston is 
pastor of Thornhill Baptist Church, 
Ontario, and is well-known for his 
imaginative writing and his inspira- 
tional broadcasts on the CBC. (Welch, 
$3.25) 


THE CHRISTOPHER ROBIN BOOK 
OF VERSE, by A. A. Milne 

@ Twenty-four poems for young chil- 
dren selected from the classic writings 
of A. A. Milne. Illustrated in colour 
as well as black and white by Ernest 
Shepard. Every young child should 
make the acquaintance of Christopher 
Robin. (McClelland and Stewart, 
$4.75) 
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TOWARD A RADICAL 
CHURCH 


New Models for Ecumenical Relations 
By Joseph C. McLelland 


A new paradox has emerged from the church 
of today. It is divided along lines that cut 
through every group, and churchmen every- 
where are asking themselves if traditional 
forms are still relevant to the twentieth- 
century situation. 


In this thought-provoking volume, author 
Joseph C. McLelland explores the problem 
of church government in a modern society. 
Drawing from personal experience in the 
past decade of ecumenical dialogue, the 
author develops his model of the conciliar 
church of the future, a covenanted people 
“rooted in the future”, mobile and flexible. 
On this view, he writes, Christian faith is 
not so much a belief in certain past hap- 
penings as a confidence about the future. 


His probing questions and imaginative 
answers make Dr. MclLelland’s book an 
important one for every modern clergy- 
man and concerned layman. $6.00 


THE RYERSON PRESS 


299 Queen St. West, Toronto 2B, Ontario 


THOMAS 
A. FRY, JR. 
boldly 


faces 
the issues of 


CHANGE, 
CHAOS AND ¢ 
CHRISTIANITY 


A forthright, provocative dis- 
cussion of the issues that trouble 
and challenge today’s Christians. 
In successive chapters, this book 
poses such questions as: What 
are they doing to the Bible? Why 
do they talk about a new moral- 
ity? What is behind talk on 
church union? What has hap- 
pened to church evangelism? 
The author, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Dallas, 
earnestly seeks to discern God’s 
will in probing these problems. 

$3.50 


VISIT YOUR BOOKSTORE 
da Fleming H. Revell Company 


WESTWOOD, N. J. 


THE STANDARD REFERENCE WORK 
FOR NEARLY 150 YEARS... 


CLARKE'S COMMENTARY 


This monumental six-volume commentary on the entire 
Bible has remained the standard reference for nearly 
150 years. The entire King James Version of the Bible 
is included with extensive commentary by Adam 
Clarke. This set is the complete and unabridged edition 
with more than 5,400 pages of text. Each volume, 
$6.25; complete 6-volume set, $35.50 


At your local bookstore ABINGDON PRESS 
G. R. WELCH CO., LTD., TORONTO 
EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE 


UNABRIDGED 
SIX-VOLUME SET 


$35.50 


Give the gift 
of lasting 
enjoyment 


‘7 Ryerson 


CANADIAN GLASS, 

c 1825-1925 

Gerald Stevens, Author of 
In a Canadian Attic 

This long-awaited volume 
on one hundred years of 
Canadian glass by the leading 
expert, discusses all known 
glass factories of Canada. 


Profusely illustrated with 
photographs. $17.50 
TREBLINKA 


Jean-Francois Steiner 

A brilliantly written, clear, 
unsensationalized account of 
the horror of life in a Nazi 
extermination camp. $7.95 


TERRIBLY STRANGE TALES 
Edited by Elizabeth Sechrist 
and Janette Wollsey 

For nights when the moon is 
hidden and the wind blows. 
The collection includes a 
galaxy of authors from Poe, 
and Hawthorne to Mark 
Twain, Somerset Maugham 
and James Thurber. $6.25 


CANADA 

Edited by Earle Toppings 

A magnificently illustrated 
geographical and_ pictorial 
survey of Canada—in luxuri- 
ous colour and _ black-and- 
white photographs. The text, 
by seventeen outstanding 
writers and journalists from 
coast to coast. $19.95 


THE MEN IN THE NETS 

.. Jim Hunt, author of 

8 “Bobby Hull” 

A fascinating first-hand ac- 
count of the NHL superstars 
who act as human targets for 
pucks fired up to 120 miles 
* per hour—Glenn Hall, Roger 
“4 Crozier, Gump Worsley, 
- Johnny Bower. Jim Hunt tells 
.. how and why they do it. 
Tilustrated. $3.95 


Booksellers 


rou YErSON 


collection of fine Canadian bookx 


I SING YOUR PRAISE ALL THE 
DAY LONG, by Fritz Pawelzik 

@ A rewarding successor to the 
author’s well received J Lie On My 
Mat and Pray, this paperback is a 
collection of Psalm-like prayers that 
bring the reader into direct Christian 
fellowship with young Africans. 
Twenty striking photographs compli- 
ment the artistic prayers reflecting with 
integrity the African mood. They 
picture the youth of Africa, leaving a 
lasting impression upon the reader. 
An excellent gift. (Ryerson, $2.75) 


A PORTRAIT OF ALL THE 
RUSSIAS, by Laurens van der Post, 
photographs by Burt Glinn 

@ Beautifully bound and illustrated, 
this is a treasure for your home library 
and a delightful gift. The book records 
the author’s travels in the U.S.S.R. 
from April to midsummer, and gives 
rich insights into that mysterious yet 
fascinating land. Gorgeous full page 
colour photographs vividly depict its 
peoples and places, in an unforgettable 
pictorial record. (Clarke, Irwin, 
$12.50) 


WESTERN WINDOWS 

by Bruce Hutchinson 

@ A collection of 63 essays by a great 
Canadian writer. Humour is here, and 
serious prose too, in the vigorous style 
that makes Hutchinson’s books so 
challenging as well as_ enjoyable. 
(Longman’s, $4.95) 


THE COLOUR OF CANADA, 

text by Hugh MacLennan 

CANADA NORTH, by Farley Mowat 
@ The first two contributions in a new 
series, The Canadian Illustrated Lib- 
rary, these are exquisitely illustrated 
volumes of Canadiana. The Colour of 
Canada gives a breathtaking panoramic 
view of the nation in a variety of 
moods, with accompanying colour 
photos by well-known artists of the 
lens. Canada North takes us into the 
primordial area at the top of our con- 
tinent, showing us its people, lands, 
mountains, seas, rivers, wildlife, travel 
and history. The book concludes with 
a section of paintings by A. Y. Jack- 
son, reproduced in colour. Both books 
are a delight to read and ponder. 
(McClelland and Stewart, $4.95 each) 


THE CHAS. ADDAMS MOTHER 
GOOSE, by Chas. Addams 

@ Familiar nursery rhymes with a 
macabre yet whimsical touch, executed 
by cartoonist Addams, creator of the 
famous New Yorker cartoons which 
inspired TV’s The Addams Family. 
Miss Muffet’s spider becomes a mon- 
strous creature with a knowing leer, 
and the house that Jack built is peopled 


with characters only Chas. Addams 
could create! (Fitzhenry & Whiteside, 
$5:95.)5 


THE BRIDGE OF LOVE, 
by Grace Nies Fletcher 
@ The true and heart-warming story 
of the love of an American architect, 
Merrell Vories, and Maki Hitotsuyan- 
agi, the daughter of a Japanese noble- 
man. Merrell and Maki married, in 
spite of opposition from both families, 
and devoted their lives to the better- 
ment of the conditions in which the 
Japanese labourers lived. Maki taught 
the villagers personal hygiene and be- 
gan a kindergarten. Merrell started a 
youth centre and Bible class. Out of 
this small beginning grew the Omi 
Brotherhood, which spread to a whole 
system of schools, factories, etc. World 
War II tested the couple’s faith and 
courage. (Clarke, Irwin, $6.25) 
Olive G. Grant 


HOCKEY IS MY GAME 

by Bobby Hull 

@ No hockey enthusiast needs to be 
told who the author is. Here is his 
autobiography, simply and graphically 
told. (Longmans, $3.95) 


CENTENNIAL PROJECTS 


q Hi 
ro “ Boone 
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A MOTOR SCOOTER for Guyana is one of 
the overseas centennial projects of St. 
Stephen’s Church, Ottawa. They are also 
sending $300 to India for medical supplies, 
and last June gave $300 for a stone church 
in Formosa, All of these projects are over 
and above their budget allocation. In 
addition they placed a carpet in the chancel 
of their church. Shown left, is the minister, 
Rev. G. H. Sparks, and Rev. David Murphy, 
who has served in Guyana, with church 
school children. 


THE FLOWER BED in Peat of Richanonae 
Church, B.C., was cared for during the year 
asa centennial project of the intermediate 
class of the Sunday school. 


PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 


ce 


Rev. and Mrs. J. H. Bishop received 
an inscribed silver tray with sugar and 
cream from their congregation of St. 
Andrew’s, Montague, P.E.I., on their 
25th wedding anniversary. 

Miss Evelyn Walker has been ap- 
pointed deaconess in charge of the 
church at Newcastle, N.B. 


A CITIZEN OF THE WEEK award was 
presented to Rev. D. Burton Isaac, left, a 
Presbyterian who is director of the 
Newfoundland and Labrador Council on 
Alcohol Problems. Making the presentation 
is Nat Shipira of radio station CJON. Mr. 
Isaac recently was responsible for the first 
conference on alcoholism ever held in 
Newfoundland. 

The Rev. Melvin K. Melton, a 
graduate of Union Theological Semin- 
ary, Richmond, Virginia, is the new 
minister of Old Kildonan and Calvin, 
two churches now in one charge, in 
Winnipeg. 

The Rev. Donald Nicholson has 
been called from Belfast, P.E.I. to 
North Tryon and Breadalbane, P.E.I. 

The Rev. William Scott arrives in 
December from Australia to serve at 
Grand River, Framboise and Loch 
Lomond, in Cape Breton. 

Another Australian, the Rev. Neil 
R. Tolliday is now at Riverside Church, 
Medicine Hat, Alberta. 

A catechist from Northern Ireland, 
Ernest Mulryne, has been appointed to 
Knox Church, Port Carling, Ont. 

The Rev. John Mackechnie, who 
lectured in Celtic languages at Aber- 
deen University, is accepting an ap- 
pointment in Ontario. 

Lloyd Henry has been appointed 
lay supply at St. Stephen, N.B. 

The chairman of the general board 
of missions, the Rev. J. K. Lattimore, 
is visiting Japan, Formosa, and India 
and will return via Edinburgh. 

Rey. Dr. A. D. MacKinnon, moder- 
ator of the general assembly in 1957, 
will retire at the end of this year. His 

entire ministry of 40 years has been 
served at Little Narrows and Whyco- 
comagh, Cape Breton. 
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THE BOOK OF PRAISE 
A PERSONAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


WORDS ONLY EDITIONS 

No. P 202 — Leather, French limp, 
corners, gilt edges, size 5Y4x3V4x%. 
dium print 


round 
Me- 


No. P 302 PS — An edition including the 
Book of Psalms, Large print, French limp, 
round corners, gilt edges, size 7 %4x4V2x1Y% 


MUSIC EDITIONS 
P 421 — Ordinary Paper — French limp, round corners, red 
under gilt edges, size 7%4x5x1 Ya inches 
PA 421 — India Paper — French limp, round corners, gilt 
edges, size 7x5 5/6 
SPECIAL GIFT EDITION — India Paper 
PA 423 — BOOK OF PRAISE (music edition) and KING JAMES 
VERSION BIBLE, combined in one volume, Leather 
Binding, size 734x5¥4x1 Ve 
Gold stamping available $1.00 per copy. (Single line) 


Write for free 1968 catalogue. 


PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 52 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario 


CHURCH VESTMENTS 


ASK ABOUT THE “NEWLOOK” 
IN CLERGY SHIRTS. 


SAINTHILL - LEVINE 


100 BROADVIEW AVE. 5579 PARE ST. 
TORONTO 8 MONTREAL 
461-8211 731-3751 


BOOKS ~ 


all church supplies from 
PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 
52 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


‘Order 


YOUR GIFT WILL MAKE GOD’S GIFT KNOWN 


The glad news of Christmas can be read in 1280 tongues but 
half the people of the world have yet to read of the Birth of Christ. 


Your gift to the Bible Society will enable men to know of God's 
gift of His Son, 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Auxiliary of The British and Foreign Bible Society 
National Office, Suite 200, 1835 Yonge Street, Toronto 7 


| Give gift subscriptions of THE RECORD for Christmas. | 


LOVE WANTED FOR THESE 
CITIZENS OF TOMORROW! 


THE SCOTTISH TARTAN SOCIETY 
The Tolbooth — Stirling 
Scotland 
For study of the Scottish Tartans and High- 
land dress history. Questions invited. In- 
formation available. Become a member: 
individual, $1.50; corporate, $6.00. 

preserve the Scottish heritage. 


Just a few of nearly 600 children provided with a Help 


home, education, health and love in 


DR. GRAHAM’S HOMES 


(One of the world’s largest child projects). 
KALIMPONG, WEST BENGAL, INDIA 


Write to the Canadian Secretary, Dr. 
Graham’s Homes, 359 Dundas St., London, 
Ont., for full information about how you, 
or your group, can sponsor a lovely girl or 
boy for $10 per month. Gifts to relieve 
distress of hunger, clothing medicine, etc., 
are sent directly to the Homes. 


Receipts for Income Tax issued promptly. 


Ask for Catalog of 


GOSPEL FILMS 


Large Film Rental Library Available 


EVANGELICAL PUBLISHERS 
4 ALBERT STREET, TORONTO 1 


A WINDOW was given to Rockburn Church, 
Que., by the Reeves family. Shown, left, are 
W. Campbell Smyth, student minister; Mr. 
and Mrs. C. Bennett, and Mrs. J. Ryser, who 
made the presentation in memory of her 
sister. 


CHURCH 
CAMEOS 


A MEMORIAL PLAQUE for members of 
St. James Church, Mainsville, Ont., now 
amalgamated with St. Andrew’s, Cardinal, 
was unveiled. From left is Rev. R. W. 
Johnson, with Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Byers, 
elder and treasurer of the former 
congregation. Both congregations 


commemorated their 132nd anniversary on 
Oct. 22. 


ON THE 133RD ANNIVERSARY of First Church, Chatham, Ont., Oct. 15, a deed for the 


Welland, Ont., was turned on Oct. 1. Shown, 
left, are Mrs. R. J. Fairfoull, a charter 
member; Jim Diliban, building committee 
chairman, and Rey. Gerald E. Graham. 


ab 


LADIES OF ST. ANDREW’S CHURCH, 
Pickering, Ont., made these gowns for their 
junior choir, shown with Mrs. A. Gourlie 
and Mrs. J. H. McClement. 


property of St. James Church there, worth $75,000, was transferred to that congregation, 
established as an extension project of First Church in 1957. Jack Beardall and J. F. 
Fletcher of First Church are shown presenting the deed to Lloyd Brown and William 


MacIntosh of St. James. 
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SHOWN IS ONE of the six centennial 
memorial stained glass windows dedicated 
this fall in St. Paul’s Church, Glace Bay, N.S. 


| SITE | 
OF THE NEW | 


BURNS CHURCH, ASHBURN, Ont., 
destroyed by fire last February, is being 
rebuilt, and sod was turned on Sept. 10, 

by senior elder and treasurer Norman 
Anderson. Looking on is Rev. William Black. 
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a 
OF OUR 


There could be a difference! 
Daily devotions can help make 
Him your Lord. You and your 
family will find daily devotions 
meaningful and stimulating. 


Tur Upper Room provides this 
with a brief Bible reading, 
meditation, prayer and 
thought-for-the-day for each 
day of the year. 


Why not start daily devotions 
in your home today? Let THE 
Urrer Room help you. You 
will find in it a 
simple yet 
satisfying way 
to family as 
well as personal 
worship. 


Alay MIOCAT ROG 
hele 


JANUARY 


Begin the year of 
our Lord 1968... ¥ 
with Him as your 


Lord. 


Write today for a FREE sample 
copy. Ten or more copies of one 
issue to one address, 10¢ each. 
Yearly subscription, $1.00. 


Chetlomer hoot 


W orld’s Most Widely Used Daily Devotional Guide 
38 Languages—45 Editions 
1908 Grand Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 37203 
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@ On the 61st anniversary of Runny- 
mede Church, Toronto, October 22, a 
window in memory of former members 
was dedicated. 

™ Memorial gifts to St. Andrew’s 
Church, Hillsburgh, Ont., included 
Bibles for Miss Violet Cowan, the gifts 
of Mrs. Fred Major, Miss Catherine 
Carmichael, Mrs. M. E. Eagles, and 
Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Sinclair and fam- 
ily. A flannelgraph, also for Miss 
Cowan, was given by Mrs. Dougal 
Reid and Miss Ruby Reid. 

@ A pulpit Bible in memory of the 
Hope family, presented by Garland 
Barrows, and a Book of Praise for the 
pulpit, presented by Cathy Whittle for 
the C.G.1.T.,. were dedicated at the 
95th anniversary of Blytheswood 
Church, Ont., October 22. 

m™@ Twenty-seven weeks after the first 
service of worship, 133 charter mem- 
bers re-affirmed their vows on October 
22, at a service in which the Pres- 
byterian Church in Bramalea, Ontario, 
near Toronto, was declared officially 
organized. 

mM Bibles were given to Freeland 
Church, P.E.I., in memory of Wilber 
Hardy, given by Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Johnson. 

@ In memory of Ivan MacLean, given 
by his wife, a pulpit fall was dedicated 
in Tyne Valley Church, P.E I. 

@ A plaque, honouring the first trustees 
and minister, given by the W.A., and a 
baptismal font, given by Mrs. J. Ken- 
nedy in memory of her mother were 
dedicated in Knox Church, Stokes Bay, 
Ont. 

@ On the 138th anniversary of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Maple, Ont., Octo- 
ber 15, a pulpit fall was given by Mrs. 
Robert Manning and family in memory 
of the Rev. Robert W. Manning. 

@ A pulpit Bible, in memory of Mrs. 
William Minchen, was given by her 
husband and family to Cardigan 
Church, P.E.I. 

m@ A new vestry, baptismal bowl and 
display cabinets were dedicated in St. 
Andrew’s Church, Lunenburg, N.S. 
The vestry cost $11,000 and was dedi- 
cated free of debt. The cabinets will 
display copies of historic documents 
and items of interest. 

The new Christian education build- 
ing and the enlarged and remodelled 
sanctuary of West St. Andrew’s 
Church, St. Catharines, Ont. was dedi- 
cated on October 15. 

® About 600 attended a centennial of 
confederation service held at Lucknow 
Church, Ont., coming from surround- 
ing areas including Toronto and Ham- 
ilton. 

@ A stained glass window was unveiled 
at First Church, Brandon, Man., in 
tribute to the pioneers, and marking 
Canada’s centennial. 


What’s on 


YOUR 
plate this 
Christmas ? 


Steak or Chicken? 


Probably something good. But for 
thousands like this boy, Christmas 
is just another day of hunger. 
Hunger that saps the energy and 
dulls the mind. Hunger that hurts. 


Hunger hurts, OXFAM helps. 
Around the world OXFAM OF 
CANADA is helping the hungry to 
help themselves, with wells, ferti- 
lizer, training. Your gift can fill 
empty plates today, produce more 
food for tomorrow. 


$10 will feed a child 
like this for 3 months 


$100 will irrigate a 10- 
acre farm, to double 
the crop 


PLEASE SEND ALL YOU CAN 
— NOW, AT ONCE 


OX FAM (Pr) 


97 EGLINTON AVENUE EAST, TORONTO 


Heresis?my, Sift of Since sheets ca 
for the hungry. 


PPPPTTTTTTTeriirireirir 


Cost of this advertisement donated. 
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TEESE eae 
Official Piano 


Expo 67 

Canadian Opera Company 
Jeunesses Musicales du Canada 
Toronto Symphony Orchestra 
O’Keefe Centre For The Performing Arts 
Stratford Shakespearean Festival 
Natonal Ballet Guild of Canada 
Canadian National Exhibition 
Banff School of Fine Arts 
Vancouver International Festival 
Ecole Vincent-d’Indy 
Mendelssohn Choir 

Cleary Auditorium 

Lincoln Musical Festival 

Alberta College 

Ottawa Music Festival 

Yates Memorial Centre 


HEINTZMAN 


Makers of Finest Pianos Since 1850 


193 Yonge Street, Toronto | 
and across Canada 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Homes Limited 
London, Ontario 
190 Wortley Rd. & 60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-432-1829 


Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


LONGER YOU WAIT — 
LONGER YOU SUFFER 


DIANA DROPS 


for the relief of 
stubborn coughs 
due to colds, 
feverishness, sore 
throat, hoarseness, 
nasty sneezing, 
running nose, 
asthma, bronchitis. 
Nothing works like 
DIANA DROPS 
liquid, to feel better 
fast in minutes. 


ROXODIUM 


a pain reliever liquid 
rub, for the relief of 
arthritic, rheumatic, 
muscular pain, 
backache, sciatica, 
sore shoulders, arms, 
elbows, wrists, 
finger-joints, chest 
colds, sore feet, 
ankles, knees. Sold 
all across Canada. 


bascoe Products Limited 


we 


LUSCOE PRODUCTS LTD. 
559 Bathurst St., Toronto 4, Ont., Canada 
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How PM might be of more service 
to all men of the church was dis- 
cussed at the annual meeting of the 
national committee, October 20-22, at 


Cedar Glen Conference Centre, 
Bolton, Ont. All agreed that more 
young men be brought into the move- 
ment and given a definite part in the 
work of the committee. It was pro- 


posed that a team of two visit centres 
across Canada during the next year, 
meeting with local men’s leaders and 
demonstrating PM activities. 

A guide to program planning was 
approved, giving help in conducting 
inspirational meetings. 


AFTER CHAIRING the national committee 
of PM for 11 years, William B. Cross, 
right, welcomed Frank J. Whilsmith to the 
chair at the national council at Bolton, 
Ont. Mr, Cross was recently appointed 
chairman of the administrative council 

of the church. 


“Involving Men in Christian Action” 
was the theme of a conference of 
men’s work secretaries held in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., November 2-4. Twenty- 
three denominations in North America 
are affiliated with this group. Roy A. 
Hamilton, our national director of PM, 
is the new president. 

The theme was discussed under two 
headings. Dr. Kenneth Chaffin, of 
Southern Baptist Seminary, Louisville, 
Kentucky, spoke on “Why should we 
involve men in Christian action?” “The 
young generation and the Christian 
gospel” was the topic of the Rev. 
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THE NEW EXECUTIVE of the North 
American Men’s Work Secretaries 
Conference are, from left, Dr. George 
Schroeder, Southern Baptist; Rev. Wayne 
Johnson, Church of God; Roy A. Hamilton, 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada; Loren 
Ness, American Lutheran Church and Rev. 
Arthur O, Van Eck, Reformed Church in 


America. 


Charles E. Mowry, a Methodist minis- 
ter who is secretary of the national 
young adult project sponsored by the 
Methodists, United Church of Christ, 
Evangelical United Brethren and the 
Presbyterian Church U.S. 


Men of First Church, Port Arthur, 
Ont., entertained children from the 
Children’s Aid Society home at a 
dinner in the church, just before 
Hallowe’en. 


Layman’s Sunday at _ Rosedale 
Church, Toronto, focused on Expo 67, 
with the speaker James Watt, a mem- 
ber who had travelled 285,000 air 
miles publicizing Expo around the 
world. Afterward the congregation 
viewed an exhibition of books, paint- 
ings, sculpture and handcraft all pro- 
duced by the members. 


This year’s C.G.1.T. Christmas 
vesper service brings an age-old truth 
into new focus in today’s world of 
atomic power, space travel and soul- 
destroying poverty. A C.G.1.T. group 
from the West and a minister from the 
East have together produced a com- 
bination of the traditional and modern 
which will speak to old and young 
alike. The Christmas story in Luke’s 
beloved words, the haunting refrain of 
an East Indian carol, the searching 
“conversation” which asks questions 
and presents viewpoints about what 
Christmas means for us now, today 
and tomorrow, all lead into awareness, 
participation and consecration. 


The P.Y.P.S. of eight synods used a 
common theme for their Thanksgiving 
conventions, “Man in God’s World,” 
and participated in a cross-country 
exchange of young people called 
“Project Understanding.” 


In the Maritimes, 98 met in St. 
Andrew’s Church, Lunenburg, N.S., 
with the Rev. Lawrence Mawhinney of 
Pictou as the speaker Guyana mission- 
ary the Rev. David Murphy showed 
slides and gave an address. Officers 
elected were: president, John Fraser, 
Halifax; vice-president, Janet Manuel, 
Dartmouth; secretary, Diane Mac- 
Lellan, Halifax; treasurer, Alan Stew- 
art, Charlottetown; publicity, Gordon 
Reynolds, Sydney. 


The war in Vietnam and the sale, 
use and possession of LSD were 
debated by delegates at the annual On- 
tario Christian Endeavour Thanksgiv- 
ing convention in Tiverton, Ontario. 


PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 
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IN MEMORIAM 


BURKE, ALEXANDER, 90, 
Waldemar Church, Ont., Oct. 21. 

DUNCAN, LLOYD M., 79, elder, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Sarnia, Ont., Oct. 26. 

FERGUSON, GEORGE, 63, elder, St. 
Paul’s Church, Toronto, Oct. 16. 

HALL, HELEN VIOLET, MacvVicar 
Memorial Church, Outremont, Que., Oct. 7. 

JAMIESON, ROBERT, 70, elder, St. 
Columba Church, Hamilton, Ont., Oct. 7. 

LABELLE, JAMES, 83, elder, West- 
minster Church, Smith’s Falls, Ont., Oct. 28. 

LAWRENCE, JAMES BERNARD, 53, 
elder, Knox Church, Stratford, Ont., Oct. 
18. 

MOORE, ARTHUR W., 68, elder, Burns’ 
Church, Mosa, Ont., Oct. 23. 

ROBINSON, FREDERICK BARKER, 
83, elder, St. Andrew’s Church, Moncton, 
IN-BeeOci a2): 

THOMSON, JAMES, 76, elder, Knox 
Church, Cooksville, Ont., Oct. 18. 

TOMLINSON, CHARLES, 60, elder, 
Knox Church, Gravenhurst, Ont., Oct. 24. 

WILSON, JOHN G., 79, elder, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Stratford, Ont., Oct. 22. 

WOLFE, PROF. S. E., 63, trustee and 
former manager, St. Andrew’s Church, 
Streetsville, Oct. 24. 

ZIMMERMAN, A. HARTLEY, 65, elder 
and chairman, Ottawa district special names 
committee for the National Development 
Fund, St. Andrew’s Church, Ottawa, Oct. 
30. 


elder, 


DEATH IN THE MINISTRY 


ALLEN, Rev. Derik A. P., Ottawa Nov. 
1. 


BIBLE READINGS 


December 1 — Luke 13:23-30 
December 2 — Luke 13:31-35 
December 3 — Genesis 47:1-12 
December 4 — Genesis 47:13-26 
December 5 — Genesis 47:27-31 
December 6 — Genesis 48:1-7 
December 7 — Genesis 48:8-16 
December 8 — Genesis 48-:17-22 
December 9 — Genesis 50:1-10 


December 10 — Genesis 50:14-21 
December 11 — Genesis 50:22-26 
December 12 — Isaiah 9:1-7 
December 13 — Isaiah 11:1-9 
December 14 — Isaiah 40:1-8 
December 15 — Isaiah 40:9-17 
December 16 — Psalm 122 
December 17 — Psalm 40:1-10 
December 18 — John 1:1-14 
December 19 — John 3:14-21 
December 20 — Galatians 4:1-7 
December 21 — Hebrews 1:1-9 
December 22 — Psalm 118:1-9 
December 23 — Psalm 118:19-29 
December 24 — Luke 2:1-20 
December 25 — Matthew 2:1-12 
December 26 — Psalm 103:1-14 
December 27 — Psalm 103:15-24 
December 28 — Luke 1:46-55 
December 29 — Luke 2:25-32 
December 30 — Psalm 150 
December 31 — Exodus 13:17-22 


ANNIVERSARIES 


174th — St. Paul’s, Simcoe, Ont., Oct. 15, 
(Rev. Donald C. MacDonald.) 

145th — St. Andrew’s, Streetsville, Ont., 

141st — St. Andrew’s, Maxville, Ont., Oct. 
22, (Rev. Iver D. Maclver). 


December, 1967 


135th — Beaverton, Ont., Oct. 29, (Rev. 
Wm. FitzSimons). 

134th — Westminster, Smith’s Falls, Ont., 
Oct. 29, (Rev. R. A. Sinclair). 

134th — St. Andrew’s Whitby, Ont., Oct. 
22, (Rev. W. J. S. McClure). 

124th — St. Andrew’s Lunenburg, N.S., 
Nov. 5, (Rev. J. R. Cameron). 

115th — St. Andrew’s, Wallacetown, Ont., 
Oct. 22, (Rev. A. Clements). 

103rd — Gordon, St. Elmo, Ont., Sept. 24, 
(Rey. Iver D. Maclver). 

119th — Burns’, Erin, Ont., Oct. 29, (Rev. 
D. J. Herbison) 

99th — Knox Gamebridge, Ont., Sept. 17, 
(Rev. Wm. FitzSimons). 

88th — Dixie, Cooksville, Ont., Oct. 29, 
(Rev. L. L. deGroot). 

62nd — Chalmers, Hamilton, Ont., Oct. 29, 
(Rev. A. Thomson). 

42nd — Knox, Oshawa, Ont., Oct. 15, (Rev. 
G. W. C. Brett). 

42nd — Willowdale, Ont., Nov. 5, (Rev. 
Alex McLean). 

35th — St. Andrew’s, Pickering, Ont., Oct. 
15, (Rev. Frank Conkey). 

7th — Erindale, Cooksville, Ont., Oct. 29, 
(Rev. F. J. Parsons). 


CHURCH CALENDAR 


INDUCTIONS 
Melfort, St. James, Sask., Rev. W. M. Barber, 
Oct 18. 
Mosa Burns, Appin and Guthrie, Melbourne, 
Ont., Rev. D. E. W. Lennox, Oct. 20 
toronto: Parkdale, Ont., Rev. John A. Robertson, 
OVeuke 


RECOGNITIONS 


Flemingdon Park, Ont., Rev. C. J. Kirk, Nov. 16. 

Ile Perrot, Que., Rev. Geoff. Johnston, Oct. 10. 

Ingleside, St. Matthews, Ont., Rev. Wallace Mac- 
Kinnon, Oct. 25. 


ORDINATION 
Siverns, L. E., Warkworth, Ont., Oct. 20. 


DESIGNATION 


Morrison, J. Alexander, catechist, Three Hills, 
Alta., Oct. 31. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 
Synod of Atlantic Provinces: 


Blue Mountain, Garden of Eden, East River, 
N.S., Rev. Alex. MacDonald, Merigomish. 
Dartmouth, St. Andrew’s, and Musquodoboit 
Harbour, N.S., Rev. A. O. MacLean, 2761 

Robert Murphy Dr., Halifax. 

Glace Bay, St. Paul’s, N.S., Rev. E. H. Bean, 
12 Lorway Ave., Sydney. 

Hopewell — East River, N.S., Rev. C. M. 
Shaver, Thorburn. 

Little Narrows and Whycocomagh, N.S., Rey. 
Ian G. MacLeod, Box 184, Baddeck. 
Sunny Corner, Sillikers and Warwick, N.B., 
Rev. Wallace E. Whyte, Box 930, Chatham. 
Newcastle, Millerton and Derby, N.B., 3 
Wallace. E. Whyte, Box 930, Chatham. 

St. Stephen, St. Stephen’s, N.B., Rev. H. Lyall 
Orr, Greenock Church, St. Andrew’s. 

Springhill, St. David’s; Oxford, St. James, 
Riverview, St. Andrew’s, N.S., Rev. Gordon 
J. Matheson, Tatamagouche. 

Stellarton, First, N.S., Rev. James S. Roe, 106 
Maple Ave., New Glasgow. 

Sussex, Hampton and Barnesville, N.B., Rev. 
John Humphreys, 350 Main St., Saint John. 

Westville, St. Andrew’s, N.S., Rev. . M. 
Creaser, 214 Washington St., New Glasgow. 

Windsor, St. John’s and Noel Road, N.S., Rev. 
R. D. MacLean, 6357 London St., Halifax. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa: 


Avonmore, Monkland-Gravel Hill, Ont., Rev. Ken- 
neth H. McDonald, Box 100, Martintown. 

Caintown, St. Paul’s, and Lansdowne, Church 
of the Covenant, Ont. Rev. L. R. Renault, 
12 Church St., Brockville. 

Chesterville, Morewood, and Dunbar, Ont., Rev. 
William C. Inglis, Winchester. 

Kemptville, Merrickville and Oxford Mills, Ont., 
Rey. T. H. Boyd, 12 First St., Morrisburg. 
Lochwinnoch, Stewartville and Braeside, Ont., 

Rey. William Reid, 460 Raglin St. S., Renfrew. 
Manotick and Kars, Ont., Rev. Leslie Files, 
1364 Meadowlands Dr. E., Ottawa 5, Ont. 
St. Lambert, St. Andrew’s, Que, Dr. N. G. 

Smith, 3495 University St., Montreal. 
Scotstown, Megantic and Milan, Que., Rev. J. 
vanderWal, Box 738, Upper Melbourne. 


Now in Alberta, Manitoba 
and Ontario: 


IF YOU 
DON'T 
DRINK 


.. pay less 
for your auto 
insurance! 


Abstainers’ Insurance Company is the 
one insurance company in Canada 
that issues policies only to non- 
drinkers. 

Established in Ontario in 1956, 
Abstainers’ Insurance Company 
now also operates in Alberta and 
Manitoba. About $3,000,000 in 
premiums have been written. 


In Alberta and Manitoba write 
for a list of our local agents. 


In Ontario mail this coupon: 


Please send full information on Auto 
Insurance for total abstainers. A4 
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Ageiretes OCCUDALIONIn « sie cle cisle'e 
Make and Year of Car...... 
Used for Pleasure... . Business...» 
Used to Drive to Work 

If so, One Way Distance... .eceece 
Age and Sex of All Drivers... 2.0000 
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My Present Insurance Expires...... 
17-141 
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ABSTAINERS’ INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
24 Peel Street, Box 444, Simcoe, Ontario 


IMMEDIATE services of established inde- 
pendent adjustors available to policyholders 
motoring anywhere in Canada or the U.S.A. 
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Spencerville, Ventnor and East Oxford, Ont., 
Rev. David Mawhinney, Box 971, Prescott. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston: 

Colborne, Brighton and Lakeport, Ont., Rev. 
Creba A. MacSween, Box 53, Campbellford. 
Duntroon, Nottawa and West Nottawasaga, 
Rev. Ben Short, Creemore. 
Elmira and Winterbourne, Rev. J. D. Wilkie, 

Harriston, Ont. 
Englehart, St. Paul’s and Tomstown, Ont., Rev. 
K. J. Wilson, 72 Poplar Ave., Kirkland Lake. 
Galt, St. Andrew’s Ont., Rev. L. S. van Mossel, 
448 Village Cres., Kitchener. 
New Liskeard, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. K. J. 
Wilson, 72 Poplar Ave., Kirkland Lake. 
Pittsburgh, St. John’s, and Sand Hill, Ont., Rev. 
M. C. Young, Box 732, Gansnoque. 
Scarborough, Clairlea Park, Ont., Rev. J. G. 
MacGillivray, 17 Castlemere Cres., Agincourt. 
Toronto, Patterson, Ont., Rev. Clifford John- 
son, 9 Montebello Gardens, Islington. 


Synod of Hamilton and London: 

Beechwood, Centre Road, West Adelaide, Ont., 
Rey. R. T. A. Marshall, 66 Oxford St., Strath- 
roy. 

Brigden, Bear Creek and Knox-Dawn, Ont., Rev. 
Evan H. Jones, 311 Michigan Ave., Point 


Edward. 

Chippawa, Ont., Rey. Nicholas Novak, Box 534, 
Welland. 

Petrolia, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. Hugh L. 
Nugent, Box 29, Wyoming. 

Puce, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. T. G. M. Bryan, 
528 Partington Ave., Windsor. 

Thamesville and Kent Bridge, Ont., Rev. M. E. 


Tubb, Box 606, Ridgetown. 
Windsor, Paulin Memorial, Ont., Rev. Wm. 
Lawson, 425 Victoria Ave., Windsor. 


Synod of Manitoba and North Western Ontario: 

Brandon, Southminster, Man., Rev. Graeme E. 
Duncan, Box 429, Carberry. 

Crescent Heights, Sioux Village, and Woodside, 
Man., Rev. H. L. Henderson, Portage la 
Prairie. 

Dauphin, St. James, Man., Rev. I. L. Jackson, 
Box 1089, Virden. 


Edmonton 


Neepawa, Knox, and Minnedosa, Man., Rev. H. 
L. Henderson, Portage la Prairie. 


Synod of Saskatchewan: 


Rosetown, Sask., Rev. 
Box 772, Biggar. 


Robert J. Bernhardt, 


Synod of Alberta: 


Banff, St. Paul’s, Alta., Rev. R. C. Garvin, 15th 
Ave. and 9th St. S.W., Calgary. 

Fort Macleod, St. Andrew’s, Jumbo Valley, 
Knox, Alta., Rev. L. D. Hankinson, 1818-5th 
Ave. S., Lethbridge. 

Innisfail, "St. Andrew’s and Penhold, Chalmers, 
Alta., Rev. George E. Dobie, 4718 Ross St., 
Red Deer. 

Medicine Hat, St. John’s, Alta., Rev. L. D. 
Hankinson, 1818-5th Ave. S., Lethbridge. 

Willowdale, Edwell and Valley Centre, Alta., 
Rev. Kenneth Knight, Box 282, Eckville. 


Synod of British Columbia: 


Vancouver, Richmond, B.C., Dr. R. L. Taylor, 
2347 Marine Dr., West Vancouver. 

White Rock, St. John’s, and Surrey, St. 
Andrew’s, Newton, B.C., Rev. Dr. W. O. 
Nugent, R.R. 4, Abbotsford. 


OVERSEAS VACANCIES 

India, doctor for short term service in jungle 
hospital. 

Nigeria, a minister for high potential exten- 
sion charge in large city. 

Caribbean, layman to serve as first full-time 
secretary of men’s work committee. 

Formosa, minister for work with newly-estab- 
lished churches among mountain tribes. 

Apply: Overseas Personnel, 50 Wynford Dr., 
Don Mills, Ont. 


CHURCH EXTENSION VACANCIES 


Presbytery, South Edmonton, Alta; 
Kingston Presbytery, Kingston, Strathcona, 
Ont., Apply: Rev. J. C. Cooper, 50 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills, Ont. 


Inquiries are invited for future church extension 


work. planned for 1968 and 1969. Write to 
Church Extension Dept., 50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ont. 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


Robert McCausland 
SINCE Himited 1856 


30 CHAUNCEY AVENUE 
TORONTO 18 


CHURCH WINDOWS 


y MEIKLE 
(orak STAINED GLASS STUDIO 
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Box 160 Southampton, Ont. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Stained Glass 
LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. 
364-8276 


Toronto 2 


PERSONAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


CHURCH BELLS and MEMORIAL TABLETS, 
write to: Stoermer Bell & Brass Foundry, P.O. 
Box 20, Breslau, Ontario. 


A LUXURIOUS 20 DAY Spring Tour and Cruise 
to Alaska, Yukon, British Columbia, Canadian 
Rockies, featuring nine day cruise on CNR’s pala- 
tial passenger ship, S.S. Prince George, will be 
directed by Rev. Clarkson Smith, originating Tor- 
onto, Sat. May 25th. CNR’s SuperContinental, 
Vancouver and return. Cruise Vancouver to Skag- 
way, Alaska and return; calls made — Prince 
Rupert, B.C.5. Ketchiken, Wrangell, Be Ala- 
ska. Travel ‘Trail of ’98’ via W.P. & Y.R. to 
Careross, Yukon. Visit Vancouver, Victoria, Jas- 
per. Tour price $659. Write: Rev. Clarkson Smith, 
Box 156, Wheatley, Ontario. Phone: 825-4213. 


ORGANIST-CHOIR DIRECTOR 
KNOX PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, Milton, On- 
tario. Reply stating qualifications, experience, and 
salary expected to: R. J. Laking, 291 Kingsleight 
Court, Milton, Ontario. 


BERMUDA VACATION 


ACCOMMODATION in private residence. Spacious 
grounds, lovely views, convenient to all places of 


interest. Room and breakfast. Write airmail, 
15 cents: “HILLSEA”, P.O. Box 259, Hamilton, 
Bermuda. 


CARPET BOWLING 
CARPET BALLS with carpet for same for church 
clubs and fraternal societies are available from 
A. A. Langford Bowls Company, 555 Waterloo 
Street, London, Ontario. 


OFFICE SPACE AVAILABLE 
Toronto: 40 St. Clair Avenue East, telephone 
answering and other services, reasonable rent, 
church-oriented tenant preferred. Contact: Rev. 
George McClintock, Canadian Council of Churches, 
921-4152. 


PICTORIAL PLATES 


Custom decorated, featuring an _ etching- 
like reproduction of your Church, Hospital, 
School, etc., in handsome ceramic color 
fired into the glaze of these gold edge lined 
plates. Wholesale prices. Organizations 
only. 


Write today for particulars. 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Collingwood, Ont. Dept. PR 


THOS. G. BROWNE 
CHURCH DECORATING 
Designs & Estimates on Request 


234 PARKVIEW AVE. 


GOWNS 
FOR PULPIT AND CHOIR 
MORTARBOARDS AND CAPS 
Samples and prices upon request 


WALTER & SON 


174 LAUDER AVE., Toronto 10 
Dept. B 533-1062 


WILLOWDALE, ONT. 
Since 1906 - 221-2202 


Lifetime guarantee 


on new instruments 
J. Guy Dubé 


president 


Dube 
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BAG, ELLENGALE ROAD BURLINGTON, ONTARIO. 


Modern and traditional designs. 
Installations across Canada. 


“Tatic Suse 


Swansea, England 
Canadian Representative — MRS. EASON HUMPHREYS 
33 Donino Ave., Toronto 12, Ont. HU. 9-6566 


Que.: W. D. LAMBIE, 0.B.E., 
P.O. Box 2, Stn. Victoria, Montreal 6 


KEATES ORGANS 


Our 22nd year of leadership in 
the building of fine 
Pipe Organs in Ontario 


KEATES ORGAN COMPANY LTD. 
ACTON, ONT. TEL. (519) 853-1510 


HALLMAN PIPE ORGANS 


for 
Finer Quatity 


J.C. HALLMAN MFG. CO. LTD. 
KITCHENER ONTARIO 


HALLMAN 


ORGANS 


HARCOURTS LTD. 


26-28 Duncan St., TORONTO 2B 
Choir Robes 
Collars 

Hats 


Clergy Robes 


Accessories 


Academic Hoods 


For Quality 


B. CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 


write D. MILNE 
463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal 2 


“THE CHORISTER™ 


B “The Gown that likes to be compared.” 
a 


=~ tOm= 
CHOIR, CLERGY, Baptismal, 
Graduation, Barristers. 
Caps, Collars, 

All Accessories 
Samples and prices on 
request, 
Chorister Robes Limited 
Mrs. Claude W. Vincent, 
President. 

P.O. Box 397 
Dartmouth, N.S. 
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CHILDREN'S STORY Author Issue Page 
Abbie the Unhappy Field Mouse Clifford Tebby May bie 


Adventures of a Canadian Missionary Margaret McKay Taylor Jan. 45 
Adventures of a Canadian Missionary Margaret McKay Taylor Feb. 345 
Adventures of a Canadian Missionary Margaret McKay Taylor Mar. 35 
Adventures of a Canadian Missionary Margaret McKay Taylor Apr. 35 


First Thanksgiving, The Ann ©. Peckover Oil. oD 
Nothing Important Happens Here! Robert Fowler Dec. 45 
No Two Alike Frances Kugent J/A 35 
Sampler For Mary, A Anne Stewart Nov. 55 
Treasure at Pine Cove Joy Warrell June 49 
Who wants a Girl? Jean E. Sonnenfeld Sept. 45 


COLLEGES AND RECRUITM=NT 


College Convocations June 19 
Crisis In The Ministry, The Feb. 20 
Ewart College Graduates May ny 
"I Like The Parish Ministry" D. H. Rayner Feb. sty 
Knox College Graduates May i 
100 Years As A College Neil G. Smith Sept. 19 
Order of Deaconesses, The Feb. 
Presbyterian College Graduates May 14 
EDITORIALS 

Canada's Unrest - An Anglican View Jan. 4h 
Centennial Projects Mar. 4 
Century Ahead of Us, The June a 
Chaos in Nigeria Sept. 4 
Christian Pavilion Is Improved, The J/A 4 
Churches And The Middle East, The Oct. {fb 
Churches Do Fay Taxes Nov. 4 
Concerning The Collection Mar. Ab 
Co-operation In The Suburbs J/A 4 
Election of Moderator, The Sept. 4 
Good and Faithful Servant, A Apr. 4h 
Horror of Atomic Warfare, The May Af 
Is The Christian Pavilion Effective? June dy. 
Man And His World Feb. 4 
No Cause for Alarm Nov. Ab 
Other Centennial Events Feb. A 
Our Youth Hostel in Montreal Feb. Ap 
Presbyterian Conference Centre, A 7 May i 
Protestants in Spain Dec. A 
Reform the Divorce Laws Jan. fe 
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Appealing To The Public 

Care of Your Minister, The 

Christian Pavilion, The 

Church and International Affairs, The 

Church Speaks On Vietnam, The 

Ecumenical Task In A Revolutionary 
World, The 

Exploiting South Africa's Bantus 

Four Centuries Ago 

Help Your Child Pray 

Investment In People 
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Mystery Of Being Human, The 

New Day In Evangelism, A 
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Cur New Subscription Rate 
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OBITUARIES OF MINISTERS 


Cathcart, Rev. Joseph 
Dickson, Rev. Dr. James Ira 
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CHILDREN’S STORY 


By Robert Fowler 
Age 13, Grade 9 


It was a bright day in the 

flourishing town of Beth- 
lehem when Matthew woke up that 
morning. It was the kind of day you 
were glad to be alive. But one thing ex- 
cluded all possibility of a peaceful day; 
strangers were pouring in from far and 
wide to pay their taxes to the great 
Roman emperor, Caesar Augustus, All 
must come to the city of their birth to 
pay their due taxes. People whom 
Matthew had never seen before were 
surging in through the gates and asking 
questions of him and his friend, Peter, 
about where to go, where to sleep, and 
where to eat. 

“I certainly hope that this will be 
over soon,” sighed Matthew to himself. 
“And I wish that they didn’t have to 
come anyway .. .” He caught him- 
self up short. “It is the law — and 
laws are to be obeyed.” He let the 
subject rest. 

Matthew climbed into his clothes 
and skittered downstairs for a break- 
fast of breadsticks, fruit and wine. (In 
those days even the children got some 
wine.) After breakfast, he went outside 
and found his friends among the 
gardens by a stream. They fell to talk- 
ing about the Roman army and the 
emperor, but they talked quietly in 
case someone might think they were 
saying evil things about Rome, and 
report them to the officials. 

“T hear that the tax is for all the 
roads they build,” said Antonius, one 
of Matthew’s friends. “They’re all 
directed to the tax-collector’s hut to 
pay their taxes.” 

“Yes, that’s true,” agreed Peter. 
“Did you see that centurion? The com- 
mander of 100 men, you know. He 
was dressed in red and gold, and rode 
a beautiful white steed, It was an im- 
pressive sight!” 


December, 1967 


Nothing important 
happens HERE! 


“My mother told me of that,” 
replied Matthew. “The Roman army 
is mighty — I wouldn’t want to get in 
trouble with them.” 

The other boys agreed heartily, for 
they had vast respect for the army. 
They sauntered down the river, and 
eventually went to their houses. 

That night, Matthew and Peter were 
walking through the streets on an 
errand for Matthew’s mother. 

“It’s so dreary out,” said Peter. 
‘Nothing important ever happens here 
— just this, when people we don’t 
know come up to our houses, eat our 
food, and ask us rude questions.” . 

“Yes, nothing important ever hap- 
pens here. But you were wrong on that 
second part — some people came up 
to our house and asked for lodging. 
One was called Joseph and his wife 
was called Mary. They were very nice, 


and it’s too bad we couldn’t help them. 
They are now sleeping in that stable 
over there.” 

As Matthew pointed, Peter gazed 
into the courtyard. “Why,” he remark- 
ed, “look at that star! It’s hovering 
right over the stable. And I’ve never 
seen it before, either.” 

The boys stared in wonder, and soon 
were lured into going over to the stable. 
What a surprise they received there! 
There was a newborn baby, wrapped 
in white, lying in the manger. They gin- 
gerly stepped up to look. 

“Isn’t this marvellous?” whispered 
Matthew. “It’s such a handsome baby.” 

“Yes,” agreed Peter. “And — why, 
it’s so soft and gentle, I almost think 
it could be our king someday, and that 
I could serve him.” 

Matthew and Peter had no idea how 
true this would turn out to be! * 


THE YEARS PASS 


DAYS AND HOURS PASS - 


Only one lite — 
*Twill soon be past. 

Only what’s done 
For Christ will last. 


How do you invest your time? In yourself — or others? 


Help is available on the Church’s outreach from 


THE BOARD OF EVANGELISM AND SOCIAL ACTION 
50 Wynford Drive Don Mills, Ontario 


or 
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